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VIOLATIONS OF FREE SPEECH AND RIGHTS OF LABOR 


January 26 (calendar day, JANUARY 17), 1939.—Ordered to be printed, 


Mr. La Fouxerrs, from the Committee on Education and Labor, 
7 submitted the following 


"REPORT 


ON STRIKEBREAKING SERVICES 
{Pursuant.to 8. Res. 266, 74th Cong.] 


INTRODUCTION 


The committee’s first efforts in the field of investigation assigned 
to it by Senate Resolution 266 (74th Cong., 2d sess.)' were concerned 
with the services rendered to employers by the so-called detective 
agencies. One of the principal detective-agency functions was found 
to be the performance of industrial espionage. Report No.° 46, 
part 3, made by this committee on December 22, 1937, embodies 
the committee’s findings on espionage performed by detective agen- 
cies for industrial employers. It points out that the practice of using 
labor spies constitutes, in most cases, undue interference with the 
right of labor to organize and bargain collectively, Recent cachenl ia 
ments in the field of espionage will be discussed in a report shortly 
to be issued. In examining the detective agencies for evidence of 
industrial espionage, the committee discovered other services offered 
to employers in connection with their labor relations. These serv- 
ices included the furnishing in time of strike of specialized personnel’ 
versed in industrial warfare. In some agencies examined, the strike 
services preponderated, while in others they were only an auxiliary 
to the service of industrial espionage. Wherever industrial esnionage 
and strike services were offered by detective agencies they were found 
to be closely related in purpose, function, and personnel. | 

Shifting from the detective agencies to the study of employers’ 
associations, the committee found, in several cases, that the same 
espionage and strike services were provided by such associations 
for their members, The employers’ associations which provided 


! For the text of this resolution and other resolutions pertaining thereto, see appendix E, pp. 201-202. 
(1) 
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industrial espionage or strike services were found to maintain a policy 
actively hostile to the principles of self-organization among employees 
and collective bargaining. The functional aspects of the espionage 
service furnished by employers’ associations have been treated in part 
in report No. at pare 3, of this committee, dealing with industrial 
espionage, and will be further analyzed in this committee’s forth- 
coming report on employers’ associations. 

Upon examination, thie strike services offered by employers’ asso- 
ciations to their members were found to be identical in function and 
technique with those rendered by the detective agencies. 

It will be the purpose of this report to consider the strike services 
rendered by detective agencies and employers’ associations. Analysis 
of these strike services reveals an occupational class engaged in strike 
work, members of which sometimes offer their services directly to the 
empiey et or set out to recruit their fellows for strike jobs. 

he strike services which the committee has examined fall into three 
categories. The first is the provision of so-called strikebreakers, who 
are commonly understovud to be persons who temporarily replace 
striking workers. In some industries such temporary replacements 
have been, in the past, competent and skilled workmen. In most 
cases, however, strikebreakers are not qualified employees. The agen- 
cies engaged in the business of providing such replacements have even 
advertised that their function was simply to provide industrial shock 
troops with which to break strikes and cause strikers to return to work. 

The second category of strike services is the provision of guards or 
watchmen. The ostensible purpose of utilizing such guards, who are 
generally armed, is the protection of the strikebreakers, the loyal 
workers, or the plant property.\ Guards provided by the agencies 
must be distinguished from regular plant police and the local police 
force of the community. Usually they are strangers to the contro- 
yersy.and the locality in which they serve. In many cases these 
guards have been deputized as local police officers. An analysis of 
the commercial strike services reveals that men who offer themselves 

as guards in strikes form a more or less distinct occupational group, 
and can be designated as “‘strikeguards.”’ 

The history of industrial disputes in this country indicates that the 
almost inevitable effect of employing outsiders of either -of these 
classes, in an industrial dispute, is to produce resentment, bitterness, 
violence, and bloodshed. Nor is this surprising. The purpose for 
which such persons are offered by those who make a business of selling 
their services and the objective for which they are hired is to weaken 
or destroy the organizations which workmen have built up for their 
own protection. ) 

The third category of strike services is the furnishing of persons to 

-mingle with striking employees, or townspeople, deer as strikers, 
strike sympathizers, or salesmen, as the case may be. In the trade 
these persons are designated as “strike missionaries” or “street 
operators.” Unlike the strikebreaker or the strikeguard, tho connec- 
tion between the “missionary” and the employer is always concealed. 
While the “‘missionary’s” ostensible function is to act as a word-of- 
mouth propagandist against the strike, he is often found in the ranks 
of the strikers, urging or committing acts of violence. 
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At the outset it may appear difficult to understand how these 
three strike services, so diverse in function, can be offered by the 
same agency. If things were what they seem in the field of industrial 
warfare, the function of the strikebreaker would be to work efficiently 
and to operate the plant; the-function of the strikeguard would be to 
exercise a restricted degree of police power with the authority and 
moderation required in tense strike situations; while the function of 
the word-of-mouth propagandist would be to present the employer’s 
side of the strike. As they exist, however, these three types of strike 
personnel have one purpose: to break strikes. Like industrial espio- 
nage, these strike services are weapons for the employer in his battle 
against the recognition of organizations of his employees. Thus 
united in purpose, these services can be most profitably organized and 
offered by agencies or associations specializing in the practices of 
antiunionism. 

These services have a long history in American industry. The 
committee’s investigation of a few prominent exponents of the strike- 
breaking business covers the period from January 1, 1933 to the date 
of hearing, which varies for each agency examined, running roughly 
from September 1936 to April 1938. Thus, the period canard b 
the committee’s investigation coincided with the era during whic 
the principles of the self-organization “of employees and collective 
bargaining have been a part of Federal law affecting concerns nee ed 
in interstate commerce; first, through the National Industria Re- 
covery Act, and then through the National Labor Relations Act. 
What the committee found in the field of strikebreaking was not so 
much new devices created for the purpose of meeting the wave in 
organization which followed Section 7 (a) of the N. I. R. A. and the 
National Labor Relations Act, but old devices long recognized as useful 
and efficacious in the employers’ struggle against unions, In order to 
understand the committee’s work in this field, therefore, it is necessary 
to consider the origin and history of these strike services. The com- 
mittee’s record reveals, for example, instances of open warfare between 
armed guards and strikers in 1936 no different in purpose and effect 
from the famous Homestead incident of 1892. To understand the full 
scope of these commercialized strike services and their significance in 
American industrial history the committee’s investigation and find- 
ings must be viewed against the background of investigations and 
findings of numerous Federal and State bodies since 1880. 


CuaptTer J. Strike Services Prior to 1933 
SECTION 1. INVESTIGATIONS REVEALING THE USE OF STRIKE SERVICES 


Evidence of the use of strikebreakers and strikeguards is found in 
the records of almost every State or Federal investigation of a major 
industrial dispute. Congress investigated industrial relations es early 
as 1882, when the Senate Committee on Education and Labor was 
authorized ‘‘to take into consideration the subject of the relation be- 
tween labor and capital.’’! Thereafter it became common congres- 
‘sional practice to authorize investigations, either by standing commit- 
tees or special or select committees, into major industrial disputes. 
In addition to congressional inquiries, the President appointed com- 
missions of inquiry on his own motion. The Bureau o Labor, which 
‘was later to become the Department of Labor, made a practice of in- 
vestigating industrial disputes, embodyiig the findings of its investiga- 
tions in reports to be submitted to Congress. The State departments 
of labor were beginning in the first decade of the twentieth reneged to . 
make similar investigations of industrial disputes. In addition, State 
commissions, appointed by executive authority, were called into being 
from time to time to make findings upon important strikes. From 
sources of this nature extending over a period of half a century, it is 
possible to reconstruct the earler development and characteristics of 
the strikebreaking business. Such official sources do not include, of 
course, every instance of the practice; nor in many cases do they probe 
beneath the surface manifestations of the evil. They present, how- 
ever, an authoritative picture of the role of the detective or strike- 
breaking agency in the major industrial disputes of the last half cen- 


tury.? 

Tn 1892 both the House of Representatives and the Senate author- 
ized an investigation of the use of imported armed guards by the Car- 
negie Steel Co. during the strike of the members of the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers at its plants in Homestead, 
Pa. The investigating committee discovered that H. C. Frick, man- 
ager of the Carnegie Steel Co., had engaged 300 Pinkerton guards, 
who entrained in Chicago, New York City, and Philadelphia, pro- 
ceeded to Pittsburgh, where they were armed with Winchesters, loaded 
onto a barge, and sent to Homestead.’ Their attempts to land pro- 
voked a bloody struggle with the strikers, which shocked the entire 
country. The Senate committee found that the Pinkertons— 
as private citizens acting under the direction of such of their own men as were 
in commen * %* * fired upon the people of Homestead, killing and wounding 
anum ’ 


147th Cong., 2d sess, Senate. Committees on Education and Labor. Relations Between Labor and 


a . . 
For a bibliography of important congressional investigations and other State and Federal sources bear- 
ing on the use of strikebreakers and imported guards in industrial disputes, see appendix A attached to this 


Teport. 
P 52d Cong., 2d sess. H. Rept. No, 2447, Employment of Pinkerton Detectives, pp, 21-23. 
462d Cong., 2d sess. 8, Rept. No. 1280. Investigation of Labor Troubles, p. 2. 
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A variant of the practice revealed at Homestead was discovered by 
the House Committee on Labor in a strike in 1909 at the Pressed 
Steel Car Co.’s plant at McKees Rocks, Pa. This strike was broken 
by atrikebreakers and guards supplied by the Bergoff Service Bureau 
of New York City.'. Described by its general manager, Leo C. 
Bergoff, as a strikebreaking concern pure and simple,’ the Bergoff 
Service Bureau made its greatest profits in this strike on stmke- 
breakers, and used guards mainly to prevent their escape.* 

Later, in 1912, a subcommittee of the Committee on Education and 
Labor of the Senate investigated a strike of coal miners in the Paint 
‘and Cabin Creek district of West Virginia resulting from the operators’ 
failure to renew their contract with the United Mine Workers of 
America.‘ Here again it was found .that imported guards and strike- 
breakers played an important role. The Baldwin-Felts Detective 
Agency furnished guards who, in the course of the dispute, merited 
their reputation for wanton brutality. In addition to their work of 
terrorization, the guards “protected” imported strikebreakers largely 
secured from the George Williams Agency in New York City.5 

The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics found that the strike 
of Michigan copper miners which began July 23, 1918, under the 
leadership of the Western Federation of Miners, was broken when 
the mine operators of Houghton County brought in strikebreakers 
and guards. Guards supplied by the Waddell-Mahon a er haeea 
the Ascher Detective Agency, and Pinkerton National Detective 
Agency, all of New York, earned the characterization of “thugs” or 
“gunmen,” ? 

Federal agencies and inquiries also found that the following strikes 
were made tragically notable through the use of imported guards and 
strikebreakers: The southern Colorado coal strike of 1913; * the 1920 
strike of coal miners in the Tug River, W. Va., coal field;*® the coal 
miners’ strike in southern Illinois in 1922; '° and the strike in 1925 of 
the workers of the Pittsburgh Coal Co." 


Cong., Ist sess. House, Committee on Labor, Peonage in Western Pennsylvania, Hearings 
H. Res, No. 90, p, 26. 
3 Ibid, especially pp, 7, 12, 18, 84-41. : 
$ 63d Cong,, Ist sess, Senate. Subcommittee of the Committee on Education and Labor. Conditions 
in the Paint Creek District, West Virginia. Hearings pursuant to 8. Res. 37, p. 361; testimony of Gov. 
‘ William E. Glasscock. A memorable example of guard brutality was the shooting of the tent colony and 
village of Holly Grove, W. Va, _A machine gun mounted on a slowly moving train, supplemented by a 
number of rifles, on the night of February 7, 1913, killed 2 persons and wounded 16 others. For an account 
of foard eonduct in this strike see ibid., pp. 482-444, 548, 551, 643-649. 
Ibid., pp. 632-638, 641, 604-744, ie 
¢U, 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Michigan Copper District Strike (by Walter 
B. Palmer): Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor Statistics No. 139, pp. 7-9. For importation of guards, see 
ape De 46; ere ave importation of strikebreakers, see Ibid., pp. 62-66. 
1» PP. 00, Of-44, 
*U, 8. Commission on Industrial Relations. Report on Colorado Strike yy George P. West). 
Washington, D.C. 1915. Pp, 101-106. 63d Cong., 2d sess. House. Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Mines and Mining. Conditions in the Coal Mines of Colorado, Hearings pursuant to H. Res. 387. 
Guards: see pp. 216, 264-288, 328, 332, 344. Strikebreakers: see pp. 48-52, 141-153, 223. 
67th Cong., Ist sess. Senate. Committee on Education and Labor. West Virginia Coal Fields. 
Hearings pursuant to 8. Res. 80, Guards: see pp. 7, 16, 30, 173, 486-490, 670-677, 719, 751. Strikebreakers: 


dee8 p. 8, 

1¢U. §. Coal Commission, Report on Civil Liberties in the Coal Fields, pursuant to the act approved 
Bent. 22, 1022, Public, No. 347. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1926, pp. 165-174, 

1! 70th Cong., Ist sess. Senate. Committee on Interstate Commerce. Conditions in the Coal Fields 
of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Ohlo. Uearings pursuant to 8. Res. 105. Guards: see pp. 87-118, 
Btrikebreakers: see p, 16. 
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SECTION 2. THE: ROLE OF DETECTIVE AGENCIES IN PROVIDING STRIXD 
SERVICES AND THE. CHARACTER OF STRIKEGUARDS AND STRIKE 
BREAKERS . Daa 2G . . Ya 


In some of the strikes investigated it appeared that the employers 
recruited their strikebreakers and guards directly without the inter. 
vention of professional intermediaries. For example, the Industrial 
Commission of 1898, in its report of 1901, found, with reference to 
mining strikes in the Western States, that— : oF 

Several labor men asserted that mine operators have imported laborers, colored 
and white, from the Eastern States for the purpose of defeating strikes. This 
was done especially in connection with the strike at Leadville in 1896 and with 
the strike of miners in the northern coal] district of Colorado in 1896. The 
laborers so imported, it was claimed, are often induced to come by misrepresenta~- 
tions; they are not informed of the existence of a strike. * * * Representa- 


tives of employers did not deny the existence of this practice of importing labor 
in Colorado, * * *! 


Members of such associations as the National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation, the Lake Carriers’ Association, or local employers’ associa- 
tions, were sometimes supplied with strikebreakers through the 
employment departments of such associations.* The General 
Managers’ Association, an association of railroad operators, recruited 
guards used in the Pullman strike of 1894.2 =. | 

Such instances are, however, rare. The official sources reveal that 
the bulk of the work of providing strikebreakers and guards, as early 
as 1900, was carried on by the so-called detective agencies. 

At its hearings in Chicago in 1892 the Senate investigating com- 
mittee found that detective agencies were extensively engaged in 
guard service. The history of some of these agencies dated from 
the labor troubles of 1886, and some antedated that. The com- 
mittee found that the Pinkerton agency, the first in the field, had 
become the type.4 Allan Pinkerton, the founder, had set up business 
in Chicago in 1850.2. The House committee which investigated this 
agency in 1892 found that it had principal offices in olen large cities 
and regularly employed six to eight hundred people. At that time, it 

ossessed an arsenal, located in Chicago, of 250 rifles and 400 pistols.® 
ts business was described as— 

* * * that of private detectives, but in connection therewith they have 
also built up the business of furnishing watchmen or guards for railroad trains 


in the case of strikes, and also for mining and manufacturing companies in the 
case of riots and labor troubles * * *,7 


Another outstanding concern in the field was the Baldwin-Felts 
Detective Agency, which began to furnish guards to employers in 
1890.2 Two of its most notorious jobs were with the Paint and Cabin 


! Industrin] Commission. .Report on Relations and Conditions of Capital and Labor Eriployed in the 
Mining Industries, vol, 12 of the Commission’s reports, p. 10. : 
+ A#4th Cong,, Ist sess, 8, Doc. No. 415, Final Report and Testimony of U. 8, Commission on Industrial 
Relations, vol. VII, p. 6431. See ibid., vol. II, Pp. 1231-1252, 
U.S, Strike Commission, Report on the Chicago Strike of June-July 1894. Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1804, p. 40, ' 
452d Cong., 2d sess. Senate. Select Committee to Investigate the Employment for Private Purposes 
of Armed Bodies of Men. Testimony, pp. 79-104. : 
soe Cone, 2d sess. H. Rept, No. 2447, Employment of Pinkerton Detectives. p. 17. j 
oy P. 16, 
‘Ibid. For Pinkerton activities, in addition to investigations of the Homestead strike, see: 56th Cong., 
Ist seas, 8, Doc. No. 25. Coeur D'Alene Mining Troubles, p. 2. U. 8. Dept. of r, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Michigan propper District Strike. Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, No, 139, p. 58. 
é4th Cong., Ist sess. 8, Doc. No. 415, Final Report and Testimony of the U. 8, Commission on Industrtal 
Relations, vol. VII, p. 6439; vol. XI, pe. 10133-10134, . ater 
63d _Cong., Ist sess. Senate. Subcommittee ofthe Committee on Education and Labor. Conditions 
in the Paint Creek District, West Virginia. Hearfhgs pursuant to 8. Res. 37, p. 869. 
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Creek Coal Operators Association in West Virginia in 1912, and with 
the Colorado Coal Operstors Association in 1913. In 1920 it was 
employed by the Williamson Coal Operators Association in the Tug 
River district strike.' 

Other detective agencies that figured repeatedly in the industrial 

disputes of the first decades of the twentieth century were the Thiel 
agency of St. Louis,? and the Ascher, Bergoff, William J. Burns, and 
Waddell-Mahon agencies of New York.* 
-. A former commissioner of licenses for the city of New York, testi- 
fying before the United States Commission on Industrial Relations in 
1914, stated that there were numerous agencies in New York City 
engaged in the business of supplying strikebreakers.* He found that 
these detective agencies were not subject to regulation as employ- 
ment agencies, because they exacted no fee from the men supplied as 
strikebreakers, but merely furnished them under contract to the em- 
ployer at so much per head.’ Thus by 1914 it is apparent that the 
strikebreaker had no status as a bona fide employee, but was simply 
one of an industrial mercenary army.‘ 

The investigations reveal that the function of the strikebreakers 
was to replace the striking workers, not so much for the purpose of 
maintaining operations, for strikebreakers were often occupationally 
incompetent,’ as to give the appearance of maintained operation. 
Strikebreakers were employed to give the appearance of a broken 
strike, and to drive employees back to work through fear of losing 
their jobs. After the strike, the strikebreakers were customarily 
discharged, and their places gradually filled by the old employees.’ 

The use of the strikeguard was justified on the basis of the necessity 
of providing adequate police protection for the strikebreakers or the 
plant property. The investigations and reports, however, reveal that 
the presence of the guards, far from providing order or protection, 
Geually resulted in disorder and violence. The record piles up 
incident after incident of unwonted aggression and brutality on the 
part of these men, so that their role appears to be the deliberate 
exercise of intimidation and terror.° 

167th Cong., Ist sess. Senate. Committee on Education and Labor. West Virginia Coal Fields. 
Hearings pursuant to S. Res. 89, pp. 890-891. 

§ This agency, as well as the Bergoff and Burns Agencies, {s still active. It was not subpenaed by the 
committee, but evidence of its activity is contained in the committee’s files. 

§U.8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Michigan Copper District Strike (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 139), pp. 53-60. 

464th Cong., ist sess. 8. Doc. No. 415, Final Report and Testimony of the U. 8. Commission on 
Industrial Relations, vol. I, p. 1208. Testimony of Herman Robinson. Outstanding in Mr. Robinson’s 


recollection in this connection were the Bergoff Agency, the Farley Detective Agency, Pinkerton’s Na- 
alte haa Agency, and the Waddell-Mahon Corporation. 


* See also the Sherman Detective Agency, Inc., Industry, Society, and the Human Element (Boston, 
Mass., 1917), p. 31 (a brochure advertising the espionage and strike services of the Sherman Agency). 
762d Cong., Ist sess. House Committee on Labor. Peonage in Western Pennsylvania. Hesrings 
rsuant to H. Res. No. 90, in its entirety. 63d Cong., 2d sess. House Committee on Rules. Industria} 
Disputes in Colorado and Michigan. Hearings pursuant to H. Res. Nos. 290 and 313, pp. 18, 32-44. 64th 
Cong., 1st sess.. 8. Doc. No. 415. Final report and testimony of the U. 8. Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions, vol. I, pp. 93-94; vol. II, pp. 1165-1342. . 
* For a striking admission of this fact see pt. 15-A, exhibit 1883, p. 5495, a bulletin of the National Metal 
es Association, concerning the strikebreaking services offered to its members. 
62d Cong., Ist sess. House. Committee on Rules. Conditions Existing in Westmoreland Coal 
Fields. Hearings pursuant to H. Res. 179, p. 22. For one effect of such indiscriminate terrorization see 
citizens’ petition, ibid, p. 60. 63d Cong., 2d sess. House. Committee on Rules. Industrial )isputes in 
Oolcrade and Michigan. Hearings pursuant to H. Res. 200 and 313, pp, 4-17, 3-31, 40-43. . 67th Cong... 
ist sess. Senate. Committee on Education and Labor. West Virginia Coa) Fields. pve se pursuant 
to 8. Res. 80, pp. 603, 607 ff. U.S. Coal Commission, Report on Civil Liberties in the Coal Fields 
suant to the act approved Sept. 22, 1922, Public, No. “7 PP 165-174. 70th Cong., Ist sess. Senate. 
ommittee on Interstate Commerce. Conditions in the C elds of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and 
Ohio. Hearings pursuant to 8. Res. 105, pp. 19, 179, 219, 249, 304, 31, 322. Pennsylvania Commission on 
Special Policing in Industry, Report to Governor Pinchot (Harrisburg, 1934), p. 1, 
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For example, in the copper miners’ strike in the Michigan Peninsula 
in 1913 the Waddell-Mahon Corporation: supplied 112 guards who, 
in company with 150 guards sent by the Ascher Detective Agency of 
New York City, took over the functions of law enforcement officers. 
The guards of both these agencies were involved in violence and 
shootings, culminating in an unwarranted attack on a miners’ board- 
ing house. The Waddell men emptied their revolvers into the house, 
which contained men, women, and children, riddling it with bullets, 
wounding four men who were at dinner and killing two others.! 

Brazenly, the Waddell-Mahon Corporation advertised its services 
in this strike as proof of its effectiveness in the breaking of strikes. 
One of its brochures, distributed to employers in 1913, reads in part 
as follows: | 

As an evidenco of our ability as strikebreakers, we invite your attention to the 
labor difficulties now ensuing along the copper range of the Upper Peninsula of: 
Michigan between the Calumet & Flecla Copper Co., the Commonwealth Copper. 
Co., the Quincy Copper Co., et al., and the Western Federation of Miners. * * * 
We ask you to watch the progress of the present strike, because we know it wilk 
be a iriumph for law and order, & tumor: for the mine owners, and will furnish 
still another evidence of the success we have always met with in breaking strikes. 
We ask you to judge us by results.? 


The evidence in official documents provides abundant examples of 
similarly wanton brutality.2 The character of the imported guard 
was evidenced by his conduct. Thomas L. Felts, of the Baldwin- 
Felts agency, testified in 1913 that one of the first requirements for a 
Baldwin-Felts guard was shooting ability. This did not necessitate, 
in Mr. Felts’ view, any investigation concerning pistol licenses,’ or, 
indeed, any investigation of the prospective guard’s marksmanship. 
The mere fact of willingness to serve as a guard apparently was suffi- 
cient index to the character of the applicant. It 1s not remarkable, 
therefore, that many men whose records barred them from other em- 
ployment found service as guards.® Albert C. Felts, also of the 
Baldwin-Felts agency, testified before a congressional investigating 
committee in 1914 concerning the recruiting of such men: 


Q. Where did you get these men from—these between the 40 and 75 men and 
the 20 men you had?—A, The majority of those men were gotten in the city of 
Denver—they were employed in the city of Denver. 

Q. Do you mean to say that they were citizens of this State?—A. I really can 
not say that—these men made application—the majority of them, as I recall it 
now—for instance some of the men say they had had experience in strike duties 
in other fields—worked in that line in other fields. 

Q. What do you mean?—A. Strike guard duty.’ 


It thus appears from the testimony of Albert Felts that by 1914 a 
class of men suitable for guard work had developed in industrial cen- 
ters, and that these men comprised a large part of private armies of 


1U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Michigan Copper District Strike (Bureau o f 
tee pullin No. 139) p. 80. : 
+, pp. 59, 60. , 

3 See especially, in addition to reference listed above, 62d Cong., 2d sess. H. Doc. No. 671. The Strike 
at Lawrence, Mass., pp. 106, 123, 234. West Virginia Mining Investigation Commission, Report to Gov- 
ernor Glasscock (Charleston, 1912), pp. 2-3. 63d Cong,, Ist sess, Senate. Subcommittee of Committee 
on Education and Labor. Conditions in the Paint Creek District, W. Va. Hearings pursuant to 8. Ree. 
37, pp. 432-442; 638-678, 64th Cong., Ist sess. 8. Doc, No. 418. Final report and testimony of U. 8. Come 
mission on Industrial Relations, p. 2, 478. 

4 63d Cong.. ist sess.. Senate. Subcommittee of Committee on Education and Labor. Conditions in 
epi pore District, W. Va. Hearings pursuant to 8, Res. 37, p. 877. 

” p. . 

* Ibid., p. 868. For reference to criminal records of guards, see in addition, 52d Cong., 2d sess., 8. Rept. 
No.1280, Investigation of Labor Troubles, pp. 10, 92, 

763d Cong., 2d sess. Huuse. Subcommittee of Committee on Mines and Mining. Conditions in the 
Coal Mines of Colorado. Hearings pursuant to H. Res. 387, p. 332 
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the detective agencies. The strikebreaking guard was an occupa- 
tional fact, firmly fixed in the industrial pattern.  _ 

The reports and investigations indicate that, toward the end of the 
period, the character of the strikebreaker, as distinguished from the 
strikeguard, also began to become an occupational type. So long as 
immigration continued, the throngs of newly arrived foreigners pro- 
vided, through ig:rance and gullibility, much of the strikebreaking 
army. Immigranis were often recruited without being told of the 
existence of a strike, and transported under armed guard to the scene 
of conflict. Arrived at the strike, the guards had the function of 
preventing the escape of these duped strikebreakers._ Workmen 
who were not immigrants were often recruited in the same way.? 
Today this type of strikebreaker is seldom available. 

The men provided by the agencies as strikebreakers today are gen- 
erally strikebreakers by calling.2 They have no real trade, and move 
from one strike job to anothers There is even less justification for 
their employment than there was for the forced labor of the immigrant. 

Another strike service-of the detective agencies, in addition to the 
provision of strikebreakers and guards, requires comment. This is 
the supplying of propagandists, who circulate among strikers or towns- 
people, in various guises, sometimes as salesmen, to spread rumors 
and influence a return to work.’ There is occasional evidence of the 
development of this strike service in the official records prior to this 
committee’s investigation.2 This committee has found it to be a 
detective agency service of major importance.’ 


BECTION 3. EFFECT AND PURPOSE OF STRIKE SERVICES 


These earlier investigations found that strikers and employees 

generally were, as might be expected, bitterly hostile toward profes- 
introduction of such persons into strike situations seems to have 
provoked conflict. As early as the eighties ‘Pinkerton detectives”’ 
were hated and resented bY the better class of citizens in the mining 
regions in Pennsylvania, ‘The House committee investigating a strike 
in the Lehigh region in Pennsylvania in 1888* found that the railroad 
and coal and iron police of Pennsylvania® were equally outrageous 
in their conduct and equally disliked. 

In 1892 the House committee investigating the activities of the 
Pinkerton detectives in the Homestead strike found that the mere 
employment of ‘Pinkerton men” was sufficient to provoke strike 
violence. . 

1 See 62d ‘Cong,., ist sess. House. Committee on Labor. Peonage in Western Pennsylvania. Hear- 
ings pursuant to H. Res, 90, PP. 37-46, 
? See 64th Cong., ist sess. 8. Doc. No. 4J6, Final Report and Testimony of U. 8. Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations. Vol, XI, pp. 1) 177, . ae 2 
The Sherman agency brochure of 1917, mentioned above, refers to ‘professional strikebreakers,”’ show- 


ing that the type existed at least as early as that date. 
4 See testimony of Pearl Bergoff, quoted on p. 123. 


§ See Sherman agency brochure (supra) at pp. 29, 39, 40. 

#641 Cong, Istsess. 8, Doc. No.415, Final R pore and Testimony of U. 8, Commission on Industrial 
Relativas. Vol, XI, pp. 10104, 10130, 10134, 10136. 67th Cong., 1st sess, Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor. West Virginia Coal Fields. Hearings pursuant to 8, Res, 80, pp. 354-393, 

6 Both ong. ao sess, Ii. Rept. No. 4147. Labor Troubles in the Anthracite Regions of Pennsylvania, 
1887-88, pp. 1X, A. , 

§ See ‘Penns sivania, Department of Labor and Industry, Report by the Commission on Special Policin 
in Industry, bo Governor Gifford Pinchot. (Harrisburg, Pa., 1934), p. 18. The railroad and coal an 
fron police, created by a legislative act in Pennsylvania in 1885 and 1886, were private police directed and 
pei by employers, but commissioned by the Governor of the State. Legislation empowering coal and 

on policemen was repeeled in 1035 by the act of June 15, 1935 (Public Law 348, sec. 1.) 
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“They are professional: detectives and guards or watchmen, and-~in the latter 
capacity: may properly. be characterized as # sort of. private military or police. 
force. They have been emptoyed frequently by corporations in the case of. 
strikes and other labor troubles and there exists an irreconcilable hostility between 
them and labor organizations. Nothing is better calculated to incite the latter 
to deeds of violence than for Pinkerton men to be brought in contact with them.! 


That this resentment on the part of labor organizations extended to 
the importation of strikebreakers was found by the Senate committee 
reporting on the Paint Creek coal field strike in West Virginia in 
1913. Strikebreakers were recruited for this strike in the large 
cities, frequently on the basis of misinformation and misrepresenta- 
tion. The committee found that— 7 


+s * The importation of this labor into the district intensified the bitter- 
ness, greatly increased the strike and disturbances, and delayed the chance of an 
amicable settlement.? 


The United States Commission on Industrial Relations, which had 
investigated not one, but many industrial disputes, found, in its report 
of 1915, that such reaction to the use of strikebreakers was general 
and widespread. Analyzing the purpose and effect of using strike- 
breakers, the Commission found considerable_justification for the 
attitude of strikers toward them. The employer, according to the 
Commission, defended the practice on the ground of his supposed 
“right to do business,” *® but this, in the opinion of the Commission, 
was an inadequate defense, because the strikebroaker in most cases 
was not a bona fide workman employed for the maintenance of pro- 
duction.* Balanced against this inadequate justification of the 
strikebreaker was the interest of the striker in his job. The Com- 
mission stated: | 

The plea of the workers for the assumption of a new attitude in relation to 
strike breakers is, however, based-not only upon the negative character of the 
rights of the employer and the strike breaker, but upon a positive though some- 
what undefinable demand for recognition of the fact that strikers have a right 
to the jobs which they have left until their grievances are in some way adjusted. 

The argument is not only that when workers are willing to strike and sacrifice. 
their livelihood, the conditions against which they protest must be assumed to 
be socially injurious, but, even more that the worker who has struck in support 
of his demand for better conditions has not abandoned his job, but, in fact, pas 
a keener interest in it than when quietly submitting to distasteful conditions. 


The practice of using professional armed guards in labor disputes 
was attacked by these earlier fact-finding bodies. Condemnations 
of the practice based upon its results and effects ey be found in a 
number of the hearings above noted.¢ The United States Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations, reporting in 1915, delivered a sweeping 
indictment against it.’ The select Senate committee investigating: 
the Homestead incident in 1892 found that the practice of using arm 


1 §2d Cong., 2d sess. H. Rept. No. 2447. Employment of Pinkerton Detectives, p. XV. 

263d Cong., 2d sess, 8, Rept. No. 321, Paint Creak Coal Fields of West Virginia, p. 3. 

69th Cong.. Ist sess. 8. Doc. No. 415. Final Report and Testimony of U. 8. Commission on Industria] 
Relations, vol. I, p. O4. 

ibe p. 95. 

vid. ae 

# 58th Cong., ee sess. 8. Doc. No.6. Report on the Anthracite Coal Strike, May-October, 1902 
(by the Anthracite Coai Strike Commission), p. 83. 61st Cong., 2d sess. S, Doc, No. 621. Report on the 
Strike at Bethlehem Steel Works, South Bethlehem, Pa. (by Bureau of Labor), p. 133. U. 8. Commission 
on Industrial. Relations, Report on Colorado Strike (by George P. West) Washington, 1915, pp. 31, 54, 58, 
83,102. 63d Cong., 3d sess. H. Doc. No. 1630. Report on Colorado Strike Investigation, ee 

7 @4th Cong., Ist sess. S. Doc. No. 415. Final Report and'Testimony of U. 8. Commission on Industrial 
Relations, Val. I, pp. 92-98. 
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guards contravened the principles of. sound constitutional govern- 
ment. This committee recognized that the use of such men was an 
infringement on the monopoly of coercive force which can only be 
entrusted, in a civilized society, to governmental authority responsible 
to the public. The committee’s views on this subject are as valid and 
applicable today as they were when they were uttered. 
Whether assumedly legal or not, the employment of armed bedies of men for 
private purposes, either by employers or employees, is to be deprecated and should 
not be resorted to. Such use of private armed men is an assumption of the State’s 
authority by private citizens.! 
Similar condemnation was voiced by members of the House committee 
investigating the same incident.” | 
_ Practically all of the strikes remarkable for the use of armed guards 
or strikebreakers which have been mentioned above have one factor 
in common which goes far to explain the true use and character of 
these forms of strikebreaking service. These were, for the most 
part, among the bitterest and most serious strikes in our early indus- 
trial history. In nearly all of them the principal, if not the only 
issue in dispute was the refusal of the employer to recognize and 
bargain collectively with the union and his employees, 

he Homestead incident, for example, was occasioned. by the 
determination ef the Carnegie Steel Co. to crush the union of its 
employees organized in the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, 
and Tin Workers.2 The Chicago railroad strike in 1894 occurred 
because the Pullman Palace Car Co. would not negotiate with its 
employees recently organized in the American Railway Union; and it 
grew into a strike involving all of the principal railroads entering 
Chicago when the nonrecognition policy of the Pullman Co, was sup- 
ported by General Managers’ Association, representing the concerted 
antiunionism of the railroad companies.‘ Similarly, unionism was 
the real issue in the 1910 strike of bituminous-coal miners in West- 
moreland, Pa. The Michigan Copper miners struck for a union 
contract in 1913,° and the Senate report on the 1913 coal miners’ 
strike in the Paint Creek District of West Virginia lists the failure 
of coal operators to renew their contract with the United Mine 
Workers as a cause of the strike.’ The report on the Colorado coal 
strike of 1914, issued by the United States Commission on Industrial 
Relations found that the strike was a result of the antiunion technique 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co? 

It was in strikes of this nature that the services of the detective 
agencies were most consistently used. The brutal conduct of the 
armed guards and the violence and hostility they provoked seem an 
integral part of the struggles for union recognition and collective 
bargaining. These strikes were not fought over minor issues of wages 
152d Cong., 2d sess. 8. Rept. No. 1280. Investigation of Labor Troubles, p. XXVIII. 


452d Cong., 2d sess. H. Ren. No. 2447. Employment of Pinkerton Detectives, Views of Mr. Broderick, 
p. 26; of Mr, Buchanan, p. XXVI. 

862d Cong., 2d sess. H. Rept. No. 2447. Labor Troubles at Homestead, Pa., p. XI. 

4U.8, Strike Commission. Report on the Chicago Strike of June-July 184. Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1804, pp. 13, 14, 22, 

§ 62d Cong., 2d sess. H. Doc. No. 847. Report on the Miners’ Strike in Bituminous Coal Fields in West- 
moreland County, Pa., in 1910-11 (prepared by the Bureau of Labor), pp. 43~46. 

* Bureau of Labor Statistics, Michigan Copper District Strike. (Bulletin of the U. 8. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, No. 139), pp. 9-11. 

‘¥ 63d Cong., 2d sess. 8. Rept. No. 321. Investigation of Paint Creek Coal Fields of West Virrinia, p. 5. 

¢U. 8. Commission on Industrial Relations. Report on the Colorado Strike (by George P. West), 
Washington, D. C., 1915, p. 17. 
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cr hours; they were struggles of working men to be represented collec- 
tively in their. dealings with their employer, and to be accorded the 
rights of equals and citizens in the economic sphere. Employers who 
refused these rights, who rejected negotiation and bargaining, who 
sought to repress organization among their employees, could afford 
to use the ha eth of outright warfare. The armed guards and the 
imported strikebreakers constituted such weapons, A policy of union 
recognition and the practice of bona fide bargaining would have made 
the utilization of such detective agency services abhorrent if not 
impossible. The professional strikeguard and strikebreaker, prior to 
this committee’s investigation, constituted the culminating factor in a 
pattern of industrial relations based upon the refusal of the employer 
to recognize and deal with organizations of his employees. 


SECTION 4. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


The early investigations, in their legislative recommendations, con- 
cerned themselves more with the evils of the practice of using profes- 
sional strikebreakers and strikeguards than with its causes and objec- 
tives. Opinions differed as to the legislative technique to be pursued 
in eliminating the evils of these strike-services. The majority of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, reporting on the Homestead 
incident and the Pinkerton Agency, stated that Federal regulation 
would be of dubious constitutionality and continued: 

* * * itrests with the States to pass such laws as may be necessary to regu- 
late or prohibit the employment of Pinkerton watchmen or guards within their 
respective jurisdictions.! ; 

The views of the minority, however, were to the effect that Congress 
had power to prevent the use of private detectives by persons engaged 
in interstate commerce? As a result of the investigation the House 
proposed legislation making it unlawful for any officer of the Govern- 
ment or District of Columbia, or any individual, firm, or corporation 
having contracts with the United States to employ the Pinkerton or 
similar agencies.? This proposal was replaced by a Senate amend- 
ment after extended conference between the two branches of Congress. 
Speaking against the House bill, Representative Binghsm of Pennsyl- 
vania reflected the interests and policies of the dominant industry in 
his State: 

It will * * * make * * ¥* impossible the right of the Government to 
authorize any officer to enter into contract for army or naval ordnance metal, as 
well as steel plates for armoured vessels or defensive fortification material. The 
life of the nation, the property of the people, should war be entered upon, the safety 
of the Republic in jeopardy, placed so because of unconsidered, hasty legislation. 

The Senate amendment, which became law, was quite limited in 
scope. It reads: 


No employee of the Pinkerton Detective Agency, or similar agency, shall be em- 
ployed in any Government service or by any officer of the District of Columbia.® 


1 §2d Cong., 2d sess. H. ed No. 2447. Employment of Pinkerton Detectives, p. XVI. 

1 Ibid, pt. 2, Views of the Minority. Views of Mr. Buchanan, p. XXVIII; Mr. Stockdale, p. LXVIII. 
: a et sess. Congressional Record, p. 6418. 

‘Act of March 3, 1893, ch. 208, sec. 1, 27 Stat. 891 (6 U. 8. C. 63, 1934). For testimony concerning evasion 


of this statute by the Pinkerton Agency, see pt. 5, pp. 1601-1592 and exhibit 683, pp. 1826-1827. 
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~The United States Commission on Industrial Relations, which in- 
vestigated not one but many instances of the use of industrial guards 
and strikebreakers, made sweeping recommendations for Federal 
legislation in its final report of 1916. The recommendations read 
as follows: 

‘That Congress drastically regulate or prohibit private detective agencies doing 
business in more than one State, employed by a company doing an interstate 
business, or using the mails in connection with their business. Such regulation, 
if it is feasible; should include particularly the limitation of their activities to the 
bona fide functions of detecting crime, and adequate provision should be made for 
the rigid supervision of their organization and personnel.! 


None of these recommendations bore fruit in the form of Federal 
legislation pertaining to the subject of strikebreaking. The State 
governments, without Federal assistance, have from time to time 
pored laws bearing directly or indirectly on the evils of the strike- 

reaking business. On the whole, up until recent years, this legisla- 
tive effort on the part of the States lacked effectiveness. A discussion 
of the earlier State statutes follows. 


SECTION 5. STATE ATTEMPTS TO DEAL WITH STRIKEBREAKING SERVICES 


Recognition of the evils of the strikebreaking business found early 
expression in legislative attempts by several States to cope with the 
problem. The activities of the detective agencies in providing and 
transporting armed bodies of men in the late eighties and nineties 
aroused considerable public excitement and resentment.? As we 
have pointed out above, the Pinkerton Agency constituted the type in 
this field of activity. The statutes passed in response to the popular 
feeling against the ‘Pinkerton men’ and similar groups may be 
classified roughly into two classes: one consisting of those which 
prohibit the importation of guards from other States, and the other 
prohibiting the employment or hire of armed guards within the State 
under certain specified circumstances. 

In Illinois and North Carolina no effective statutes of either kind 
were passed, but the legislatures bowed to public opinion by enacting 
statutory expressions of disapproval. The Illinois law, passed in 1879, 
forbade any company of private detectives to parade in arms, and 
the North Carolina act, passed in 1893, forbade any body of three or 
more persons, calling themselves detectives, to go armed.? These 
acts bear witness to the prevailing feeling toward strikeguards at 
that time. 

The majority of these early legislative efforts consisted of prohibi- 
tions of the importation of guards or armed men from other States. 
In 1889, or earlier, Missouri passed a statute to this effect, and Mon- 
tana and Idaho embodied the prohibition in their constitutions. In 
1890 Wyoming followed suit with a constitutional provision. In 1891 
Arkansas passed a similar law. Kentucky passed its statute in 1892. 
In 1893 South Dakota and Nebraska passed such laws. South Caro- 

1 U. 8, Commisaion on Industrial Relations. Final report (Washington, D. C., 1918), p. 79. 

tAn interesting indication of this feeling is the popular song or baliad eu titied “Father was Killed b the 
Pinkerton Men,” published and copyrighted in 1892 by William W. Delaney. The author was illie 
Wildwave": the verses describe a strike and the chorus reads: 

God help them tonight in the hour of their aMfliction 

Praying for him who pe ne’er meet again 

Hear the poor orphans tell their sad story 


Father was killed by the Pinkerton men. 
4 Illinois, Smith-Hurd, Kev, Stats., 1935, ch. 38, sec. 534. Approved May 28, 1878. North Carolina code, 


sec. 4416, 
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lina and Utah added their prohibitions in 1895. The last of the laws 
of this type was passed by sasin 1897. 7 : 

These laws vary in scope. In seven of the States mentioned, the 
laws or constitutional provisions prohibit any person or corporation 
from importing guards for the purpose of suppressing domestic vio- 
lence.! Tn three of the States it was forbidden to import guards to 
discharge duties devolving upon police officers? The Montana 
statute® prohibits bringing into the State persons for either of the 
above. purposes. The text of the South Dakota statute, which is 
fairly typical, is as follows: -- 

8. 5059. IMPORTATION OF ARMED FORCES PROHIBITED. No armed body of. 
polis’ or detectives, or armed body of men other than United States troops, shall 

e brought into this state for the suppression of violence, except upon the appli- 
cation of the legislature then in session, or the governor, when the legislature is 
Pe ee session. Any violation of the provisions of this section shall be deemed a 

e - . 

As will be observed, the effect of such a law is necessarily limited 
by whatever judicial construction may be placed upon the words 
“suppression of domestic violence.’ Apparently, the act of importa- 
tion 1s forbidden only in connection with a specific emergency or out- 
break of disorder. It is conceivable that guards imported for the 
ostensible protection of pitvate property during a peaceful strike would 
not fall within the prohibition of the statute. A further restriction 
on the operation of such statutes appears in the laws of Kentucky and 
South Dakota and in the applicable constitutional provision in Utah 
which do not prohibit the importation of unarmed guards. It-might 
be possible to evade this form of prohibition by supplying arms to 
guards at the place of service, 

The States of Texas and West Virginia approached the problem by 
prohibiting not the importation of guards, but the employment of 
guards who do not reside in the State. Both of these laws were passed 
in 1893_and may be classified. as part of the nation-wide reaction 
against the practices of the Pinkerton agency at Homestead and else- 
where! The Texas law contains the curious proviso that: . 

Nothing therein shall be construed to deprive any person, firm, or corporation. 
of the right of self-defense, or defense of the property of said person, firm, or cor- 
poration by such lawful means as may be necessary to such defense. 

In six States legislative concern with the evils of strikebreaking 
took the shape of statutes prohibiting the employment or furnishin 
for hire of armed guards under certain circumstances or for specifi 
purposes. The first statute of this type was passed in Minnesota in 
1891, making it a gross misdemeanor to keep or let out “any armed 
force for hire, or to institute or keep any private detective office” for 

1 Arkansas Laws (1891), ch, 143, Crawford and Moses Digest (192), Secs. rte 2793; Idaho Laws (1891)- 
Bt eam mented CH, ya nm 1300 Tad coeltin, acne 1) wat Toc 
stitution (adopted 1895), sec, 225; South Carolina Code (1932), constitutio St te 1895), art. 8, sec. 9; 
South Dakota Laws (1893), ch. 17, Compfled Laws of 1929, vol. IT, sec. 5059; Utah Revised Statutes Coot 


constitution (adopted 1895), art, 12, sec. 16; Wyoming Revised Statutes (1931), constitution (adopted 1890), 
art. 19, sec, 6. “5 

? Kansas Laws (1897), ch. 124, Corrick’s General Statutes Annotated (1935), secs. 21-1616, 1617, 1618; 
Missour! Laws (1889), Revised Statutes (1929), vol. I, secs. 4237, 4240; Nebraska Laws (1893), ch, 61, Com- 
piled Statutes (1928), secs. 28-725. 

3 Montana Laws (1895), Revised Code (1935), vol. I, sec, 10925, and constitution (adopted 1889), art. 3, 
sec. 31; also vol, V, sec. 11315. 

4 Ch. 17, 1893, 

‘Texas Laws (1893) C. 104, Vernon’s Stats. (1936) art. 5207; West Virginia Laws (1893), Code of 1937 Ch. 
61, art. 6, sec. 6037 (11). 
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that purpose.' Shortly thereafter in 1893, Wisconsin passed a statute 
which made it unlawful to employ any body of armed men to act as 
militia men or peace officers-“‘for the protection of persons or property 
or for the suppression of strikes, whether such armed men be employees 
of detective agencies so called, or otherwise,’ if such persons were not 
authorized by the laws of the State to act in that capacity .? 

Statutes of similar intent but considerably limited in scope found 
their way on to the books of Tennessee, Oklahoma, and Colorado in 
1901, 1908, and 1911, respectively. These laws made it unlawful to 
hire, “through private detective agencies or otherwise” armed persons 
for guard duty in cases “where workmen are brought into the State or 
induced to go from one place to another in the State by any false 
pretenses, false advertising or deceptive representation, or brought into 
the State under arms.’”’ This type of statute is unintelligible until it is 
remembered that during the period of our industrial history when 
these statutes were passed it was common practice to recruit persons 
to replace striking employees without advising them of the existence 
of a strike. The detective agencies and_the recruiting agents often 
made extravagant misrepresentations to ignorant and gullible immi- 
grants and shipped them under armed guards to strikes in the West- 
ern States. Thus these statutes were designed to-eover.the typical 
contemporary strikebreaking situation. = 

In Oregon in 1899 it was made unlawful to organize, maintain, or 
employ an armed body of men for the purpose of performing any of the 
duties “properly belonging to the duly organized police patrol.’ 
This statute was also a reflex of the public concern over the armed men 
supplied by the detective agencies.‘ 

he States took legislative cognizance of the strikebreaking phase 
of the detective-agency business, as distinguished from the function 
of providing armed guards. Prior to this committee’s investigation, 
however, no State had prohibited detective agencies or employer 
associations from furnishing strikebreakers. The sole practice which 
earlier State legislation in this connection was designed to eliminate 
was the recruiting of employees to replace strikers without giving 
notice that a strike or labor dispute was in existence. As we have 
noted above, this practice was common when strikebreakers were 
recruited from the throngs of immigrants and floating labor in metro- 
politan centers. Obviously, today, as far as professional strikebreak- 
ers are concerned, laws requiring the giving of notice of a strike would 
have little deterrent effect. The cemmittee’s racord indicates that 
workers are still, on occasion, recruited for strike jobs under false 
pretenses, but the practice no longer seems to be a major problem.® 

Sixteen States passed laws of this nature prior to this committee’s 
investigation. Twelve States made it unlawful for the employer to 
engage workmen, if he failed to disclose the existence of a labor dis- 

' Minnesota Laws (1891) Ch. 16, Mason’s Stats. (1927) vol. II, sec. 10501. 
# Wisconsin Laws (1893) Ch. 163, Wisconsin Stats. (1937) sec. 348.72. 
* Colorado Laws (1911) Ch. 160, Stats. Ann. (1935) vol. III, sec. 73; Oklahoma Laws (1908) p.5 15, Stats. 
Ann. title 40, sec. 169; Tennessee Laws (1901) Ch. 104, Michie’s Code (1938) sec. 11365. 
* Oregon Laws (1899) p. 98, Ann. Code (1930) vol. I, title 14, secs. 440, 441, 442. 
Pt. 3, exhibit 442, A 1074, decision of the National Labor Relations Board in the matter of 8. L. Allen 
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& Co,, Inc., Mav 13, 1036. Strikebreakers were recruited under misrepresentations by the Nationa! Meta} 
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‘pute! In Ohio,? Pennsylvania,? Texas,‘ and Illinois,’ only the em- 
peyaen agencies were required to reveal the existence of a strike or 
dockout. ; 

In seven States violations of these laws are punishable by fines which 
range at their maximum from $50 to $2,000. Five States have penal 
‘provisions, and these provide for imprisonment of not more than 1 year 
as an alternative to the fine.’ A civil action to recover damages re- 
‘sulting from the failure to disclose the existence of a labor dispute is 
given to workmen in seven States.® 

The State laws concerning armed bodies and strikeguards are more 
‘significant as an indication of widespread concern with the strike- 
breaking business than as a remedy for any of its evils. The Colorado 
lew, for example, did not deter the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. from 
employing the Baldwin-Felts Detective Agency in 1913 nor prevent 
the Ludlow massavre.® The West Virginia statute, passed in 1893, 
-did not prevent the Baldwin-Felts Detective Agency from bringing 
in outsiders to act as strikeguards in the Paint and Cabin Creek strikes 
in 1913.!° These strikeguards, as has been pointed out above, terror- 
ized whole communities with machine guns and rifles. Examples 
-could be multiplied. Most significant is the fact that in all the office 
-correspondence of the detective agencies examined by this committee. 
there was no mention of these “armed bodies”’ statutes.!' The detec- 
tive agencies engaged in furnishing strikeguards today ignore these 
‘statutes. It is true that some of the agencies displayed 1 concern 
to have their strikeguards deputized, but their purpose in so doing 
was simply to avoid liability forthe depredations and assaults that 
their guards might commit.” 

1 California NDeering’s Labor Code (1937), division 2, pt. 3, ch. 2, secs, 973, 974; Colorado Stats, Ann., vol. 
III, ch. 97, sees. 71-74; Maine Revised Stats. (1930), ch. 54, secs. 7, 8; Massachusetts Ann. Laws (1933), vol. 
IV, ch. 149, secs. 22, 23, and ch. 150, sec. 4, Supp. (195), vol. IV, ch. 149, sec. 23; Minnesota Mason’s Stats. 
(1927), vot. II, secs. 10302, 10393; Montana Rev, Code (1934), vol. V, ch. 35, secs. 11220-11222; Nevada Com- 
piled Laws (10929), vol. Tl, sees, 2772-2774; New Han pshire Pul lic Laws (926), vol. J, ch. 176, sees. 36, 38; 
Oklahota Stats. Amn. titla 40, secs. 167, 16€, 170; Oregon Code Ann. (1930), secs. 49-1001, 1602; Tennessee 
Michie’s Code (1936), secs. 11363, 11864; Wisconsin Stats. (1937), sec. 103.42, 

Ohio Ann. Code (1930), sec, 896-3d. 

3 Pennsylvania Purdon’s Code (1936), re-11-607, 608. In Pennsylvania the employer must also notify the 

employment agency of the existence of a Jabor dispute at his plant when requesting employees from the 
agency. 

4 Texas Conipiled Stats. (1928), art. 5221. 

tIttinois Laws, 1935; Jones Illinois Stats. Ann., 1937 Supp., sec. 46.38. 

¢ California, Massachusetts, Maine, Minnesota, Montana, New Hampshire, Oklahoma. 

? Colorado, Nevada, Oregon, Tennessee, Wisconsin. 

: socene Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, Oklahoma, Oregon, Wisconsin. 

ee p. 3. 

10 aad Cone., Ist sess., Senate Subcommittee of the Committee on Education and Labor: Conditions in 
the Paint Creek District, West Virginia. Hearings pursuant to 8. Res. 37. Pp. 874-876. 

1 In assisting the Lindemann & Hoverson Co. in Milwaukee, Wis., in its strike In December 1935, the 
National Metal Trades Association refrained from sending guards and merely made a cash contribution of 


$3,000, but whether this action was taken because of the Wisconsin statute of 1893, cited above, or the more 
stringent statute of 1931, regulating detective agencies is not clear. Pt. 2, pp. 858-800, testimony of Homer 


. Sayre. 
13 See p. 10, 


Cuaprrer II. Extent aNnp CHARACTER OF STRIKE SERVICES, 1933-37 
As SHown BY THE CoMMITTEE’sS RECORD | _ 


SECTION I. INTRODUCTION 


The enactment of section 7 (a) of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act of 1933 changed the whole legal framework of the industrial 
scene in which commercialized strike services had played so long and 
80 pernicious a role. The refusal of employers to bargain collectively 
with their employees, an attitude in which the strikebreaking agencies 
had so often played a leading part, thereafter contravened the policy 
of the National Government in labor relations as applied to businesses 
engaged in interstate commerce. The National Labor Relations Act 
restated and reinforced the policy of section 7 (a) of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. The long course of American industrial 
history prior to 1933 clearly shows that the strikeguard, strikebreaker, 
and provocateur, furnished by strikebreaking agencies, were the im- 
plements of a labor policy based on the rejection of collective bar- 
gaining and were so recognized both by those who use them and by 
those against whom they were used. It may be said that since June 16, 
1933 the use of professional] strikebreakers and strike guards constitutes 
not only an indication of a reluctance to accord the rights of self- 
organization to employees and to bargain with them collectively, but 
also, in most cases, an index of hostility to the policy of the National 
Government in labor relations. 

The committee’s investigation of strikebreaking services covered 
the period roughly from 1933 to, and partially including, 1937. It 
thus embraces a period in which the use of the traditional strikebreaking 
services had an added significance. The committee’s study of strike- 
breaking services was incidental to its study of institutions active 
in the field of labor relations. Some detective agencies.and employer 
associations which came under its examination were found to provide 
strike services to employers. Additional persons or agencies engaged 
in the strikebreaking business came to the attention of the committee 
through its study of certain industrial disputes. 

The committee chose. five detective agencies,’ the most prominent 
in industrial work in the Eastern States, all of which were subpenaed 
In. August 1936. The subpenas called for documents relating to 
strike services from January 1, 1933, but not prior thereto. The 
hearings were held at irregular intervals from September 1936 to 
March 1937, First of the employers’ associations to be subpenaed 
was the National Metal Trades Association, upon which hearings 
were held in January 1937. The Associated Industries of Cleveland, 
an employers’ association, was not subpenaed until February 9, 1938, 
and hearings were held in March and April, 1988. Subpenas on the 
employers’ associations likewise called for data from January 1, 1933. 
In its investigation, the committee thus covered the period during 
which the principle of self-organization-and collective bargaining by 

1 Pinkerton’s National Detective Agency, Inc., New York; Railway Audit & Inspection Co., Inc., Phila- 


delphia, Pa.; Corporations Auxillary Co., Ine., Oleveland, Ohio; Wm. J. Burns International Detective 
Agency, Inc., New York; and National Corporation Service, Inc., Youngstown, Ohio. ‘ 
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employees has been a part of Federal law affecting interstate com- 
merce. 

Of the five detective agencies subpenaed by the committee, four, 
Pinkerton’s National Detective Agency, National Corporation 
Service, W. J. Burns International Detective Agency, and the Rail- 
way Audit & Inspection Co., were found to provide guards in industrial 
disputes. Of these four, there was evidence to show that all but the 
Pinkerton agency at some time during the period under investigation 
had furnished strikebreakers. The provision of strikebreakers, in 
two of the agencies examined, did not, however, seem to be as frequent 
or as common an aspect of the business as the furnishing of guards. 

Exhaustive investigation of these agencies revealed that strike 
services were a logical if not an invariable concomitant of other 
industrial work, such as labor espionage. It seems reasonable, there- 
fore, to assume that agencies offering industrial work will at least 
tend to engage in strike services. A considerable number of other 
agencies: are shown by the committee’s records to offer the services 
of strikeguards, and, less regularly, to provide strikebreakers. 

The National Metal Trades Association and the Associated Indus- 
tries of Cleveland furnished their members with guards im. industrial 
disputes. The National Metal Trades Association, an association of 
metal trades employers, operating in all the Northeastern and Central 
States, also offered strikebreakers to its members. The Associated 
Industries of Cleveland, an association of employers limited to the 
Cleveland industrial area, stated that it had abandoned the practice 
of supplying strikebreakers, The prevalence of such guard or strike- 
breaking services among employer associations as a group will be 
fully considered in the committee’s forthcoming report on employer 
associations. 


SECTION 2, DETECTIVE AGENCIES FURNISHING STRIKE SERVICES 


{A) ACCEPTANCE AND EXTENT OF STRIKE BUSINESS AMONG AGENCIES SUBPENAED 
BY THE COMMITTEE 


Strike services accounted for a substantial portion of the income of 
the detective agencies which provided such services. In some cases 
the strike business was handled by a separate branch or subsidiary of 
the detective agency; in others it was carried on directly by the same 

ersonnel. In most cases the income derived from the guard or strike- 
reaking services was segregated in a separate account. 

National Corporation Service, Inc., an industrial detective agency 
formed in 1931 in Youngstown, Ohio, had an affiliated organization 
known as Allied Corporation Service, Inc., which, to quote the testi- 
mony of its secretary, was “an out-and-out strikebreaking organiza- 
tion and handled no other work but strikes.”' Allied Corporation 
Service was formed in March 1934, and its stockholders were E. E. 
MacGuffin, president of National Corporation Service; A. E. aoe 
secretary of National Corporation Service, and two other em loyees 
of National Corporation Service.? The distinction between the two 
corporations was more theoretical than real.’ 


1 re p. 177, testimony of A. E. Lawson, secretary of National Corporation Service. 


3 ae Corporation Service was liquidated in 1935, according to the testimony of E. E. MacGuffin (pt. 
3p pp. 381-382), A. E. Lawson stated that it was still in existence in August 1936; liquidation being pre- 
by a Pe ee stockholder (pt. 15-A, exhibit 1833, pp. 6451, 5452, affidavit of A. E. Lawson). 
Aceoedite to A. E, Lawson, Allied Corporation Service was formed so that, in the event of the passage of 
Federal legislation against strikebreaking, it could be closed out, and the records of strike jobs destroyed 
(pt. 16-A, exbibit 1833, p. 5451; affidavit of A. E. Lawson), 
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Pay rolls of Allied Corporation Service show that it supplied both 

strikeguarcs3 and strikebreakers. The pay roll of the men it supplied 
during a strike at the Columbus Railway & Electric and Power Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, in April 1934 lists both watchmen and linemen, 
groundmen, cable splicers;’and other employees. The pay roll of the 
strike at the Johnson Bronze Co. of New Castle, Pa., occurring a 
month later, shows that some of the names listed as linemen or other 
qualified employees in the earlier strike were then serving as ‘‘watch- 
men.” 
Figures for the total gross income of the Allied Corporation Service 
were impossible to obtain, so no financial comparison can be drawn 
between the strikebreaking and labor spy businesses of E. E. Mac- 
Guffin and his associates. _ 

The W. J. Burns International Detective Agency, Inc., submitted 
fuller figures on the extent of its strike business. Mr. W. Sherman 
Burns testified that while the agency made a practice of furnishing 
guards in industrial disputes for the purpose of protecting either 
property or strikebreakers, it did not ‘‘as a general policy furnish 
strikebreakers.”’ ? = 

The committee found evidence of. the furnishing of strikebreakers 
by the Burns agency in Pittsburgh in October 1935. According to 
the correspondence in the Burns agency files three operatives were 
sent to Pittsburgh as automobile mechanics to take the place of men 
on strike at the Hudson Automobile Co. in Pittsburgh.2 The corre-_ 
spondence indicates that the Pittsburgh office manager at least had 
had considerable prior experience in furnishing strikebreakers. Tak- 
ing the record as a whole, however, it does not indicate that any sub- 
stantial income was derived by the Burns agency from furnishing 
strixebreakers. 

The Burns agency submitted to the committee a break-down of its. 
gross income for the years 1933 to 1936, inclusive. This break- 
down indicated a total for the 4 years, of $329,368.83 derived from the 
furnishing of industrial guards. The total business of the agency for 
this period grossed $2,517,948.96.4 ‘The interoffice correspondence of 
the Burns agency indicates that every effort was made to secure guard 
work during strikes. A letter from Raymond J. Burns to all office 
managers, dated August 1, 1933, reads in part as follows: 

Also, a great many strikes are taking place and many more are contemplated, 
and jin addition to undercover work there is a great field for furnishing guards to 


those organizations which are having labor disturbances. This work is very 
profitable inasmuch as it does not entail any substantial overhead expense.’ 


Similarly, on May 18, 1936, W. Sherman Burns writing to all 
offices, exhorted his subordinates to make an effort to secure guard 
work during strikes. This letter reads in part as follows: 


There has recently been and no doubt will continue to be considerable indus 
trial unrest, and although this ae | does not furnish strikebreakers, we do 
handle undercover and guard work. he Principals feel that a number of the 
offices are not giving this potential business the proper attention, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that this type of business is the most lucrative in our line.® 


1 Pt. 1, exhibit 186, p. 350 ff. 
Pt. 8, pp. 2808-.809; exhibit 982, being rule 4274 in the Burns rule book. 
§ Pt. 8, p. 2813; pt. 8, exhibit 985, p. 3105. 
4 Pt, 8, pp. 2731-2732; pt. 8, exhibit 932, pp. 3065-3066. 
§ Pt. 8, exhibit 934, p. 3067. 
¢ Pt. 8 exhibit 935, p. 3067. 
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The total income from industrial guards in 1936, according to the 
agency’s figures, was $155,908.35, an increase of about 266 percent 
over the previous year.! Figures submitted by the agency indicate 
that the New York City office of the Burns agency exceeded all 
other offices in the income derived from industrial guard work.? 

The Burns agency, according to data submitted by it, made a 
profit of approximately 100 percent on guard services.’ 

~ The Railway Audit & Inspection Co., as has been pointed out in a 
previous report, defied the legal authority of this committee, de- 
stroyed subpenaed documents, and refused to appear and testify.‘ 
As a result of this course of conduct, the committee was unable to 
make a thorough investigation of the character and extent of the 
sirikebreaking services offered by the Railway Audit & Inspection 
Co. It was, however, able, by piecing together torn scraps of paper 
recovered, under subpena, from the waste paper of the organization, 
to reconstruct some of the details of this phase of the agency’s busi- 
ness. In addition, the testimony of various strikebreakers and 
guards who had-been employed by the Railway Audit & Inspection 
Co. or its affiliates threw light on its activities in time of strike. 

That the Railway Audit & Inspection Co. furnished both strike- 
breakers and guards is clearly established by two pieces of documen- 
tary evidence. One of these is a form of contract to be entered into 
by the detective agency and the guard or strikebreaker, which was 
recovered from the waste paper of the St. Louis office of the Railway 
Audit & Inspection Co. on August 12, 1936.6 This printed form is 
‘referred to in a letter from G. Eugene Ivey, manager of the Atlanta 
office of the organization, to W. H. Gray, a solicitor, dated Sep- 
tember 21, 1935, indicating that the contract was in use by the or- 
ganization at that time. This letter was also reconstructea from 
torn fragments of paper. The contract, which is to be signed by 
prospective guards or strikebreakers, reads in part as follows: 

I understand that I am to take the place of former employees now on strike 
or to guard the property of a Corporation or Company where the employees are 
on strike. 

This form of contract was not drawn up between the Railway Audit 
& Inspection Co. and the prospective employee, but between the In- 
dustrial Service Co. and the applicant. The Railway Audit & In- 
spection Co. had an affiliated organization known as the Pennsylvania 
Industrial Service Co. The committee was never able to ascertain 
exactly the financial and corporate relation of this latter agency to 
the Railway Audit & Inspection Co. itself. It is clear, however, 
from the above quoted documents that the Pennsylvania Industrial 
Service Co. handled strikebreaking business. There is also a possi- 
bility that some strikebreaking business was handled by the Railway 
Audit & Inspection Co. itself. Some of the professional strike- 
breakers or guards testified that they had been hired for strike jobs 
by the Railway Audit & Inspection Co.’ Other guards or strike- 
breakers testified that they had been hired by the Pennsylvania In- 

1 Pt. 8, exhibit 032, p. 3065. 

Pt 8, exhibit 932, p. 3068. 

3 Pt. 8, p . 2733-2734; pt. 8, exhibit 936, pp. 3068-3070; pt. 8, exhibit 937, p. 3071. 
4 Report No. 46, pt 3,p. 14. (Seo also pt. 1, p. 1 ff.) 

§ Pt. 16-A, exhibit 1646, p. 6258. 


* Pt, 15-A, exhibit 1668, 0. 5236. 
' Pt. 1, pp. 117-118, testimony of E. J. McDade, 
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dustrial Service for strike jobs.1_ From the agency’s correspondence, 
it appears that the distinction between the two companies was not a 
functional division, but, rather, a bookkeeping convenience? _ . 

The history of the strikes in: which it is known that the Railway 
Audit & Inspection Co. or the Pennsylvania Industrial Service fur- 
nished guards or strikebreakers reveals much concerning the character 
and extent of the strikebreaking business of this detective agency. 
No accurate figures are, however, available. These strikebreaking 
jobs, some of which will be discussed below, were remarkable for the 
bad character of the men shipped and employed and for the violence 
and bloodshed attending their employment.* 

The rules of Pinkerton’s National Detective Agency, Inc., in force 
at the time of investigation, forbade acceptance of strike work except 
under severe limitations. In its general order No. 132, dated Decem- 
ber 2, 1935, the agency’s policy was stated as follows: 


(a) This agency does not furnish its employes to any client for the exclusive 
purpose of providing workmen to take the place of client’s striking employees, nor 
to physically protect employes at work or on the highways to and from work 
during a strike, nor to ride trucks, taxicabs or other vehicles on the highways for 
protection purposes while a labor strike is in progress. (See O 105, Sections under 
“Agency Services during Strikes” and “Patrolmen for Strikes’’). 

* * * * * x x 


(c) No deviation shall be made from the agency’s rules without the permission 
of the general management having first been obtained and agency officials will 
not permit themselves to be swerved from the application of these rules by the 
exigencies of any situation or by the importunities of any client.‘ 


There seems little doubt that the policy was carried out as stated as 
far as the provision of strikebreakers was concerned.’ The agency, 
however, did, under certain circumstances, undertake to provide 
guards during strikes. The limitations governing this service were 
set forth in order No. 105, which reads in part as follows: 


9. PATROLMEN FOR STRIKES 


(a) Superintendents must not contract to furnish agency patrolmen to protect 
life or property in connection with strikes or other unusual disturbances, without 
authority through the supervising officials of the general management. (See 
Order 132, Section under “Property protection’ and ‘Protection upon Public 
Highways’”’.) It is the Agency’s policy to avoid this class of business whenever 
possible, but it must not be done in an arbitrary way, particularly with important 
clients with whom the Agency must evidence—which is the fact—that the Agency 
wishes to do what is best for their and Agency’s own interests. Agency represent- 
ative should advise exhaustive efforts to obtain proper protection from local 
authorities, from police, sheriff or governor, before resorting to outside sources 
for protection, then must be considered what can be done under State Laws. 
Many states have passed laws restricting the guarding of Prope to residents 
or citizens of a County; other states extend this to citizens of the State, and it is 
expected of all Agency officials that they be familiar with the law of the States in 
which they operate with respect to the need to specially deputize Agency employees 
under these circumstances and the requirements thereof.® 


_ Further provisions in order No. 105 indicate that the Pinkerton 
agency imposed such restrictions on the acceptance of this type of 


Pt. 1, pp. 156-157, testimony of Jack Fisher. 

? Pt, 15-A, exhibit 1670, p. 6287. A letter from Foster Strader, manager of the New York office, recon- 
structed from Philadelphia office waste of the Railway Audit & Inspection Co. in which Mr. Strader says: 
a ante hy still carrying thisasan R.A. &I.jobbutwe * * ° it any minute to the Pennsylvania In- 

ustrial, 

Pp. 41 ff. See also appendix C, pp. 183-195. 

‘Pt, 15-B, exhibit 2613, pp. 6098-6099. 

§ The agency’s policy did not prohibit taking undercover work in time of strike, even if the sples had to 
pose as strikebreakers or guards. Ibid., p. 6100. 

(Pt. 15-B, exhibit 2613, p. 6070. 
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business through fear of incurring notoriety and unfavorable publicity. 
because of the activity of its guards, For example, two paragraphs 
dealing with the restrictions under which such guard duty in time of 
strike might be accepted read as follows: 

(f) An understanding must be had with the client and with others to whom 
knowledge of Agency’s connection with the patrolmen is unavoidable that no 
publicity whatever shall be given to the Agency's employment. oe 
_ (g) Agency patrolmen must be instructed with positiveness not to disclose their 
Agency connection.! 

In addition, guards were forbidden to wear agency uniforms during 
strike situations and agency officials were instructed to secure the 
deputization of such guards as special police officers or deputy sheriffs. 

Another consideration inducing the Pinkerton agency to limit its. 
acceptance of this type of business was the fear of liability for injuries 
inflicted by its guards upon strikers or others. Order No. 105 for- 
bade agency patrolmen to carry firearms. The use of tear gas was 
not forbidden to such Pinkerton guards but every attempt was made 
to impose upon the employer the liability for any injuries arising 
from the use thereof. The pertinent provisions of order No. 105 in 
regard to tear gas read as follows: 

(5) Where it may be desired by the client to supplement protection equipment 
with gas projectors and gas bombs, the use thereof shall be limited to patrolmen 
selected by the Agency Superintendent for that purpose. Such patrolmen will 
be those who have had competent and full instructions in the use of gas equip- 
ment and who shall be suitably located on the premises for this particular purpose. 

(6) Should client authorize or direct that Agency patrolmen selected in accord- 
ance with the requirements of preceding subparagraph, project gas or throw gas. 
bombs to repel rioters and trespassers or to eject persons by force from the premises 
under guard, an understanding must be had with the client, and the same written 
into the confirmation letter or a supplement thereto. that the client will indemnify 
the agency for costs and losses incurred as a result thereof.! 

On the stand before the committee, Robert A. Pinkerton testified 
concerning the policy of the company in furnishing guards, as follows: 

We furnish guards to protect life and property on private property when the- 
property is not being operated, that is in labor disturbances if the plant is closed 
and not in operation.’ 

The further limitation stated by Mr. Pinkerton, that the agency would 
not provide guards if the employer were attempting t» operate his. 

lant during a strike, is not set forth in the order book. it may have 
bash an innovation subsequent to the publication of the orders. 

Even this limitation when applied did not eliminate the evils 
attendant upon the supplying of outsiders in industrial disputes. In 
1934, four Pinkerton guards were sent to the Columbia Chemical Co. 
plant at Barberton, Ohio, which was then closed by a strike. The 
record does not show that there were any employees or strikebreakers 
in the plant at that time. Robert H. Peterson, then assistant super- 
intendent of the Cleveland office of the Pinkerton agency, testified 
concerning the incident. Shortly after his arrival he drew a gun on 
the pickets at the plant gate and was thereafter arrested with his 
colleagues and charged with carrying concealed weapons.’ 

Pinkerton’s National Detective Agency submitted to the commit- 
tee an analysis of income received from its patrol or guard services 

1 Pt, 15-B, exhibit 2613, p. 6071, 


? Pt. 2, p. 482, 
§ Pt. 5, pp. 1654-1661. 
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classified according to whether the service was rendered in time of 
strike or otherwise: Strike patrol work, according to this tabulation, 
in 1934 grossed $79,708.54; in 1935, $8,125.44; and in 1936, $814.50. 
Income from patrol service other than that rendered under strike 
conditions in 1934 amounted to $362,056.80; in 1935, $387,002.90; 
and in 1936, $230,978.25.! 

The rules and orders of the Pinkerton organization, considered to- 
gether with these income figures, indicate that at least for the period 
under examination the Pinkerton agency was not anxious to secure 
strike business. It apparently preferred to place emphasis on its 
undercover work,’ which, being secret, created less antagonism, and 
to leave the business of strikebreaking to the other agencies in the 
field. It is noteworthy that even with this policy so clearly outlined 
the agency, as its order book indicates, was occasionally compelled to 
accede to the wishes of its clients and furnish such strike services 
despite its own disinclination to do so. 


(B) OTHER AGENCIES FURNISHING STRIKE SERVICES 


_Other detective agencies engaged in the business of supplying strike- 
guards or strikebreakers came to the attention of the committee 
through its investigation of certain industrial companies that had em- . 
ployed them. The American Bridge Co., a subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corporation, during its construction in 1931~32 of a por- 
tion of the Pulaski Skyway, a highway viaduct, from the Holland 
Tunnel, Jersey City, to the Hackensack River, N.J., engaged Foster’s 
Industrial & Detective Bureau of New York City, to provide guards 
for its operations. Pursuant to its inflexible open-shop policy, the 
American Bridge Co. neither employed union men nor paid the union 
scale, and the members of the International Association of Bridge 
and Structural] Iron Workers picketed the site of construction in pro- 
test. The guards were employed to protect the nonunion workers. 
The Foster agency, operated by one ‘‘Captain Foster’ supplied guards 
not only to the American Bridge Co., but to the two other erection 
compat? working on the viaduct and following the same open-shop 

olicy. 

At the outset Foster supplied 100 to 110 guards to the American 
Bridge Co.,5 and smaller numbers later, after they had been armed 
with pistols.° He also provided an undercover service, consisting of 
seven spies in the union.’ His total bill to the American Bridge Co. 
for the period July 1931 to May 1932 was $173,075.31.2 Mr. Foster, 
according to a letter from C. S. Garner, general manager of erection 
for the American Bridge Co., to L. A. Paddock, president of the 
American Bridge Co., was “highly recommended for his honesty, 
loyalty, etc.; by the Commissioner of the National Erectors’ Associa- 

! Pt. 2, exhibit 306, pp. 603-664. 

? See report No. 46, pt. 3, of this committee. 

+ Hearings on this subject are in pt. 7, pp. 2363-2405. For the activity of Foster’s agency in the Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc., strike in May and June, 1936, see pp. 119 ff. 

4 See pt. 7, pp. 2377-2378, testimony of C. 8. Garner, general manager of erection, American Bridge Co., 
exhibit, 783 at p. 2685; exhibit 779 at p. 2594. 

6 Pt. 7, Pp. 2381; testimony of C. 8. Garner, and exhibit 787, p. 2588. 

1 Pt. 7, p. 2382, testimony of C. 8. Garner.; exhibit 779 at . See also exhibit 783, at p. 


: 2586. 
7 ' Totaling items on exhibits 776-C-776-F, pp. 2574 ff., pt. , labor trouble account of the American Bridge 
0. 
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tion, bankers, manufacturers, etc., in New York, New Jersey, and 
other places.’”’' One of his guards, a man twice indicted for 
felony, during a disturbance on the construction, shot and seriously 
injured a union member, and was indicted for assault with intent to 


There is no evidence to indicate that Captain Foster or his agency 
furnished strikebreakers. 

The R. C. A. Manufacturing Co. of Camden, N. J., engaged two 
detective agencies to furnish it with guards curing its strike in Camden 
in June and July 1936.2, The first of these was Sherwood’s Detective 
Bureau of New York City, operated by Max Sherwood. Sherwood 
presented himself to officials of the company with a letter of 
endorsement from Gov. Harold O. Hoffman, of New Jersey,’ and 
offered to provide 200 State detectives.‘ The men he furnished were, 
however, not only not State detectives, but of such undesirable char- 
acter that the local authorities in Camden refused to deputize them.5 
Sherwood also offered to furnish 25 operatives who would set up a 
citizens’ committee and turn public opinion against the strike.® 
Because of Sherwood’s failure to make good on his promise to provide 
State detectives, the company refused to utilize either his guards or his 
operatives.’ Solicitation literature of the Sherwood agency indicates 
that it supplied undercover service.’ There is nothing to show that 
it offered strikebreakers. ei 

The company engaged and used approximately 300 guards from the 
Manning Industrial Service of Newark, N.J., operated by Tim Man- 
ning. Prior_to the strike the Manning agency had an undercover 
operative in the Camden area, reporting for the benefit of the com- 
pany.’ The Manning guards cost the company $156,193 for the 
eee of the strike, June 14, 1936, to August 7, 1936.'° The company 

ad no record or knowledge of the identity of any of these 300 guards. 
Mr. Manning refused to supply the committee with names or other 
data concerning them, and successfully avoided service of the com- 
mittee’s subpena.'! There seems little doubt that some of the men 
he furnished had criminal records."* The record does not indicate 
that Manning offered strikebreakers. 

In addition to these two agencies with which the RCA Manufac- 
turing Co. had business dealings, there were a number of “‘agencies,”’ 
‘bureaus,’ or individuals who solicited its strike business.'* The 
letters or advertisements of some of these were fairly explicit. For 
example, the Bergoff Industrial Service, Inc., of New York City, 
as might be expected, offered not only ‘‘protection” in the shape of 
guards, but strikebreakers, in the following terms: 

1 Pt. 7, exhibit 783, pp. 2377, 2588, 

3 For hearings on this subject see pt. 8, pp. 2877-2837. 

* Pt. 8, exhibit 1047, p. 2881, testimony of E. T, Cunningham, president of ROA Manufacturing Co. 


Pt. 8, p. 2885, testimony of Robert Shannon, vice president in charge of manufacturing of the R. CO. A. 

Manufacturing Co. 

§ Pt, 8, pp. 2886-2887, testimony of Robert Shannon. 

* Pt. 8, p. 2881 ff., testimony of E. T, Cunningbain. 

7 Pt. 8, p. 2888 ff., testimony of Robert Shaunon. 

* Pt. 8, exhibit 1046-AA, p. 3170. 

* Pt. 8, p. 2879, testimony of E. T. Cunningham. 

Pt. 8 exhibit 1054, p. 3176. Statement of account of the Manning Industrial Service. 

1! Pt. 8, exhibit 1083, pp. 2897-2898. 

13 Bee pt. 8, p. 2915, testimony of John J. Robinson, chief investigator, RCA Manufacturing Co.; p. 2023, 
testimony of Edward Roy Heaton, one of the Manning guards, 

% Pt, 8, exhibit 1046-A-1046-CC, PP; 3151-3172, detective agency solicitation letters received by the RCA 
Manufacturing Co. in June and July 1936, 
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This department is equipped to supply all classes of workpeople to keep the 
wheels of industry moving when a peaceful settlement cannot be effected.! 


Bergoff also advertised a “propaganda department” to prevent 
strikes, composed of men of ‘‘unusual persuasive powers.” His list 
of references included a number of important corporations all over 
the United States.? 

The Saile Pierson Detective Service of Philadelphia, Pa., advertised 
both guards and strikebreakers. Its list of wares is imposing: 


Strike Prevention Department.—This department is composed of men possessing 
natural leadership qualifications. Men of intelligence, courage and L Dik persua~ 
“ec powers, to counteract the evil influence of strike agitators and the radical 
element, : 

Undercover Departmert.—Our undercover department is composed of carefully 
selected male and female mechanics and workpeople. They furnish accurate 
information of the movements and contemplated actions of their fellow employees, 
“forewarned is forearmed.”’ 

Openshop Labor Department.—This department is composed of an organization 
equipped to supply all classes of competent mechanics and workpeople to keep 
the wheels of industry moving during a strike. __ 

Protection Department.—This department is composed of big disciplined men 
with military or police experience, for the protection of life and property. 

Investigation Department.—Our investigation department is international in 
scope and embraces all branches. The personnel is composed of male and female 
operatives of the highest calibre.* 


This agency, in its own words, ‘handled the strike of the drivers at 
the John Wanamaker Store” in Philadelphia in April 1936.4 Some 
50 of the men supplied in that strike were rounded up by the Phila- 
delphia police, and many were found to have criminal records.° 

Before the strike had begun an individual signing as ‘“‘Gene Hamil- 
ton” wrote to the RCA Manufacturing Co. from Philadelphia, 
stating: 

Two of my Lieutenants with years of strike activity in back of them, have sub- 
ject to their immediate call picked men by the hundreds available for any strike, 
patrol or guard duty. a 

Every detail of course to be handled by me—Hiring, firing, supervising the 
patroling, guarding, escorting, housing, feeding, shadowing, under cover, and 
special squads.® 


Similarly, on June 25, Capt. N. 8. Shaw, “Coast to Coast, Industrial 
Engineers—Special Agents,” in New York City, who was engaged by 
the Remington Rand Co. in its then current strike,’ wrote the com- 
pany that a telephone call would “bring me to you at once with plenty 
of real action and a complete personnel to fill your every expectation.” 
His stationery bore the statement, ‘“Municipal and Private Protection 
Staffs Organized and Supervised—Largest Staff of Experienced J.abor 
Adjusters in the U.S. A.” 8 : 


! Pt. & exhibit 1946-M-1, p. 3159. Theo services rendered by the Bergoff agency in the Remington Rand 
ca rocounted below, ch. 6, sec. 2a. For activities of the Bergoff agency prior to 1933, see above, ch. I. 


§ Pt, 8, exhibit 1046-G-1, p. 314s. 

4 Pt. 8, exhibit 1046-G, p. 3154, 

¢ Preliminary hearings on 8. R. 266, pp. 176-176, testimony of M. Herbert Syme, assistant city solicitor in 
charge of Labor Relations, Philadelphia, Pa. (See also ibid., pp. 165-166. further, Pt. 18-A, exhibit 
9226, p. 6753, Burns agency interoffice correspondence, indicating that the Sailes agency was recruiting strike 
breakers for this strike, and the Burns agency was unable to get the business.) 

Pt. 8, exhibit 1046-N, p. 3163. 

ee p. 118. 

¢ Pt. : exhibit 1046-P, pp. 3163-3164. For an account of N. 8. Shaw, known as ‘Crying Nat’’ Shaw, an 
ex-Bergoft Heutenant, see Edward Levinson, “I Break Strikes” (Robert M. McBride & Company, New 

ork, 1935), p. 258. 
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_H. C. Cummings, operate, as the Manufacturers Association of 
Berks County, the Universal Service of Pennsylvania, the Universal 
Service of New Jersey, Inc., or simply under his own name, advised 
the company that he had handled “some very difficult and large 
scale operations.”’' Similar indirection was observed by Washington 
Detective Bureau in its solicitation of the strike business.? 

Altogether, the RCA Manufacturing Co. received advertisements, 
phone calls, or letters of solicitation from 17 so-called detective 
agencies or bureaus, bidding for strike business.’ The two agencies 
eripoyer recruited 500 men on short notice. The claims of the others 
to be able to mobilize industrial partisans in similar fashion must in 

be discounted, but it is not safe to assume that they were entirely 
alse. | 

The experience of the RCA Manufacturing Co. is typical of the 
average industrial corporation confronted with labor trouble. 
similar file of letters of solicitation from detective agencies was turned 
over to the committee by the Republic Steel Corporation. These 
letters cover the period from July 1933 to July 1937, and include com- 
munications from 24 different agencies. There is nothing to show 
that Republic engaged any of them, but they were all referred to 
J. L. Williams, superintendent of police, and his standard acknowl- 
edgment, after stating that the corporation maintained a “police and 
industrial relations department of its own,’’ often offers an invitation 
to call and “exchange notes of mutual benefit.” 

Of these agencies, 14 offered strike services. One of the 14 was 
Foster’s agency,® which while it made no mention of strike services, is 
known to engage principally in strike work. Of the 14, 2 also men- 
tioned espionage services in their letters. The other 10 referred only 
to their espionage service, or to other covertly described antilabor 
practices. 

The Bergoff agency was recommended to the Republic Steel Cor- 
poration by the Remington Rand Co. in a letter of July 14, 1936, 
which refers to the recent strike of the latter company. Similarly, a 
representative of the RCA Manufacturing Co. wrote recommending 
the Manning agency of Newark, and asserting that the services it 
rendered in the Camden strike in June 1936 were “quite satisfactory.” 

Bergoff and Manning were the only agencies included in this corre- 
spondence which are also among those writing to the RCA Manufac- 
turing Co. Among those writing to Republic and offering strike 
services were Dan H. Boyle & Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, on July 3, 
1936; the Val O’Farrell Detective Agency, Inc., of New York City, on 
July 10, 1936; the Karl Detective Agency, Karl F. Schmidt,° pro- 
prietor, of Ashtabula, Ohio, on June 16, 1937, during the Little Steel 
atrike; the Industrial & Railway Service Bureau, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on July 20, 1935; the Industria! Service Co., Inc., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
T. R. Roberts, proprietor, in June 1934; Waddell & Gibbons, of Chi- 
_ 1 Pt, 8, exhibit 1046-H to 1046-J, pp. 3156-3158. H.C. Cummings was formerly an em thee of the Rail- 
way Audit & Inspection Co., operating principally in the hosiery fleld in and around P pads ne and 

ing, Pa, He later set up his own agency, offering both espionage and guard service. (See preliminary 
hearings on 8. Res. 266, pp. 73, 161, 200-220. 
§ Pt. 8, exhibit 1046-L, 


p. . 
§ Pt, 8, exhibit 1046, pp. 3151-3172, 
4 Pt, 25, exhibit 4491, p. 10803. 


p. 25. 
* For further information on this agency, see p. !11. 
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cago, on June 7 7 934; the Northern Ohio Detective 


. ? ancy, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on Destine 


ociates, 0 


etective Agency, writing to Mr. Girdler in March 1937, about the 
time the United States Steel Corporation signed a contract with the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee, says only: | | 
' Shades of Carnegie and Frick. If can offer you a service contact me through 
the above. (Signed) Spike.. 

From such letters of solicitation it is possible to conclude that 
there exists today a considerable group of persons and firms holding 
themselves out to supply outsiders in industrial disputes. The news 
of an impending strike not only finds the larger and well-established 
detective agencies equipped for strike service, but evokes a response 
from numbers ot fly-by-night strikebreaking agencies, and veteran 
strikebreakers, all promising to supply strikebreakers or guards, The 
files show that this latter class of individuals and firms varies from year 
to year, changing firm names and office addresses. These are the 

rofessional “‘finks’” striving to set up in business for themselves, 
‘hey maintain their connections with the floating population which 
supplies the strikeguard and the strikebreaker, and which will be 
examined more fully in chapter IV of this report. As a threat to 
industrial peace they are not to be disregarded. 


SECTION 8. EMPLOYER ASSOCIATIONS FURNISHING STRIKE SERVICES 


Employers’ associations whose purpose it is to maintain a united 
front against the unionization of their members’ plants are naturally 
concerned with strikes in such plants. Consequently many of them 
maintain services for prociig guards or strikebreakers. Their con- 
cern for strikes is not always limited to their membership, but may 
extend to other firms where unionization constitutes a threat io the 
maintenance of their own policy. Consequently, the strike services 
which they maintain are sometimes made available to nonmembers. 
In some of the instances examined the recruiting of strikebreakers or 
guards was delegated by the employers’ association to detective 


agencies, 
(A) NATIONAL METAL TRADES ASSOCIATION 


The National Metal Trades Association, an association of 952 manu- 
facturers of metal trades products,? with plants located in the indus- 
trial centers in the Northern States east of the Mississippi, was exam- 
ined by the committee on January 21, 22, and 23, 1937.4 Companies 
having union = gan ete were not admitted to membership in this 
association.‘ The bylaws of this association provided that each mem- 

!The George Williams agency of New York City was found to have supplied strikebreakers during 
the coal strikes in West Virginia in 1912; 63d Cong., Ist seas. Senate, Subcommittee of the Committes 
on Education and Labor. Conditions in the Paint Creek District, W. Va. Hearings pursuant to 8. Res. 
37, pp. 604-744. For the recent activities of George Williams, see p. 113 


1 As of Jan. 15, 1937, Pt.3, p'811, testimony of Homer D. Sayre, commissioner of the National Metal 


Trades Association. 
§ Hearings on this subject are in pt. 3, pp, 800-952, with additional exhibits in pt. 15-A, pp. 5469-5522. 
¢ Pt. 3, pp. 900-903, testimony of Homer D. Sayre; exhibit 441, p. 902. 


8. Rept. 6, 76-1——-3 
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ber, ‘‘in case of a disagreement with employees or in case a demand 
is made by them which is likely to lead to collective action on their 
part,” must communicate with the association.' Upon approval of 
he member’s stand by the governing body of the association, the 
association assumed complete control and direction of the strike 
situation.? ; 

Assumption of the defense of a strike by the association carried with 
it the surrender of the employer’s control over his own labor policy. 
The governing body of the association laid down the terms for settle- 
ment, and any deviation therefrom exposed the employer to expulsion 
from the association. Section 7 of article XIII of the constitution 
read as follows: So 

Penalty for Settling Without Approval of Administrative Council.—If, without 
the consent of the Administrative Council, a member shall settle a difference or 
strike, the defense of which has been assumed by the Association, such member 
shall repay to the Association all the moneys which the Association may have 
expended on account of having assumed defense of such difference or strike, and 
shall also be liable to suspension or expulsion.® : 

The resources of the whole association could be thrown into the 
strike. It stood ready to “assist in procuring workers to replace the 
strikers’ to the extent of seven-tenths of the number of striking 
employees.4 The association paid the cost of recruiting and trans- 
porting the strikebreakers as well as the cost of housing and feeding 
them in the plant, if that were necessary. Their wages were to be 
paid by the employer,® but the association apparently paid bonuses 
or extra compensation.’ The association also recruited, transported, 
and supervised guards in such numbers as it deemed necessary, pay- 
ing all their expenses and wages.2 It maintained a card file of 
available guards.® Strikebreakers were recruited through the 
branch offices of the association." 

The strikebreaking expenses of the association were paid out of its 
“defense fund,” established to defray its undercover and strike- 
breaking work and the salaries of its officials engaged on such work." 
This fund was sustained by dues from members, assessed on the basis 
of the number of metal-working employees hired by each member.'” 
At the end of 1936 this fund contained a surplus of $214,928.53.'8 

The strikebreaking activities of the association were handled by 
O.R. Abbott, of the association’s Chicago office, and L. A. Stringham, 
of its New York office.* Mr. Stringham also supervised the wide- 

1 Pt. 3, exhibit 369, p. 1009, constitution and bylaws. . 

2 Pt. 3, exhibit 389, p. 1007, constitution and bylaws, constitution, art. XIII, strikes and Jockouts, 

+ Pt, 3, exhibit 389, p. 1007. See also art. XIII, sec. 6, providing that no men ber shall adjust a strike 
- lation of the constitution or the principles of the association as set forth {n its declaration of prin- 


iples. 
t Pt. 3, exhibit 389, p. 1007, constitution, art. XIII, sec. 3. 
oan 3, p. 848, testimony of Homer J). Sayre. 


’ Pt. 15-A, exhibit 1883, pp. 5495-5496. 
§ Pt. 3, p. 848, testimony of Homer J). Sayre. 
* Printed as exhibit 392, pt. 3, p. 101. 
1¢ Pt. 3, exhibit 442, p. 904, p. 1068, at p. 1074, decision of National Labor Relations Board, in the matter of 
4 p ies . aoe Inc., May 13, 1936; exhibit 445, p. 1078, National Metal Trades Association report on 
LL. n strike, 
ut Defense fund established by art. VIII of the constitution, pt.3, exhitit 289, p. 1€C6. 
18 The rate was 20 cents per month foreach metal workeremployed. Pt.3, p. 814, testimony of Homer }). 


ayre. 
#8 Balance sheets of National Metal Trades Association, pt. 3, exhibit 399, facing p. 1040. 
4 Pt, 3, p. 849, testimony of H. D. Sayre, 
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spread labor espionage network of the association.’ These officials 
went to the struck p ant, super viding the situation in conjunction 
with plant officials.’ They had direct contact with the guards. 
On some: occasions, when a large number of. guards was required, 
they arranged with detective agencies to supplement their supply.* 
The strikebreaking and espionage business handled by these two 
officials of the association was frequently made available to firms not 
members of the association but confronted with labor disputes. It. 
occasionally furnished strikebreakers and guards to nonmembers. 
In such cases the firm involved would foot the bill in full. If the 
strike was concluded on the employers’ terms, the firm would be ad- 
mitted to membership.‘ In these cases, the association differed.in 
only one respect from the run-of-the-mine detective agency engaged 
in antiunion work. Its participation was based not on purely com- 
mercial motives, but also on the desire of its members to protect the 
fringes of its antiunion dominion from encroachment. The existence 
of its espionage and strikebreaking departments, with an available 
paronnel of spies, guards, and strikebreakers, enabled it to carry ita 
campaign against union organization beyond its own confines.5 


(B) ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES OF CLEVELAND 


The Associated Industries of Cleveland presented an example of 
the local open-shop employers’ association, embracing diverse in- 
dustries in a given area, and furnishing a regular strikeguarding 


1 Jvid. See this committee’s labor espionage report, Report No. 46, pt. 3, p. 19, for a description of the 
spy system of the National Metal Trades Association, —° : 

? Pt, 15-A, exhibits 1885-1890, Pp. §497-5500, Mr, Stringham’s reports on his activities in strike situations. 

3 Pt. 3, p. 851, testimony of L, A. Stringham concerning Black & Decker strike, Kent, Ohio. ; 

‘E, g, Columbian Stamping & Enameling Co, of Terre Haute, Ind., pt. 3, p. 852, testimony of O. R. 
Abbott; 8. L. Allen Co, of Philadelphia, Pa., idid., pp. 903-904, testimony of L. A. Stringham and H, D 
Sayre, fbid., exhibit 445, p. 1079, | 

¢ Alleged abandonment of strike services hy the National Metal ‘Trades Association, - ' 

Under dats of popeert ier 29, 1987, Mr, H. 1). Sayre wrote to the committee that the association ‘decided, 
in the early part of 1937, to discontinue all undercover or surveillance service, all furnishing of guards, and all 
furnishing of employees to take the place of strikers, and pursuant to this policy al] these services have been 
_ discontinued.” (Pt. 15-A, exhibit 1903, p. 5513.) Mr. Sayre also stated that the constitution and bylaws 

had been amended in accordance with this change. 

An examination of the new constitution and bylaws (pt. 15-A, exhibit 1905, p. 5514 ff.) reveals that article 
XIII of the constitution, frequently quoted from aboye, and formerly entitled “Strikes and Lockouts’’ is 
now headed ‘Aid to Members” and has been reduced to the single ambiguous sentence, ‘the association 
shall give to its members counsel, advice and assistance,” Article VIII of fhe constitution, setting up the 
defense fund ‘‘for defense purposes’’, remains unchanged. Article IIL of the bylaws ‘How a Member Shall 
Proceed in Case of Strike” is the samo in the new version, The most significant clause in-this article is 
sec. 3 which reads: “Authorized relief expenses shall be paid out of and charged to the defense fund.” If 
the association has in fact abandoned its espionage and strikebreaking services, there would seem to be no 
need for the defense fund, or for the express provision charging strike expense to it. 

The declaration of principles of the association, embodying the antiunion doctrine, remains unchanged, 
There is nothing in the new constitution to prohibit the association from carrying on its former strike serv- 
ee and ae new bylaws, as noted, appear to contemplate that the association will offer some such services 
to the members. ° 

On May 26, 1937, the administrative council of the association passed a resolution empowering the Com- 
missioner and other officers to make changes in procedure because ‘Certain of the polictes of the association 
with respect to the operation of undercover service and strikebreaking service and instructions to the Com- 
missfoner concerning these services have heen abandoned.” (Pt, 15--A, exhibit 1904, p. 5514.) The resolu- 
tion did not state that the espionage and strikebreaking services themselves had been abandoned, nor what 
‘‘nolicies’’ were referred to, On the whole, the resolution is ambiguous. 

An opinion rendered by Quy T. Helvering, Commissfoner, Bureau of Internal Revenue, to the Collector 
of Internal Revenue, Chicago, Ill., April 24, 1938, concerning the taxability of the association’s income, re- 
veals that the association carried on its strikebreaking seryires during its fiscal year ending February 28, 


The committee can accept neither the resolution nor the new constitution and bylaws as conclustve proof 
that the association has in practice abolished its undercover and strikebreaking services. 
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service to its members,' The Associated Industries had about 500 
members at.the time of its examination before: the committee, all in 
the Cleveland area.’ 3 | ee é a 

The Associated Industries of Cleveland described ite aims and 
services in a pamphlet issued by it in 1933 or 1932,? which contains 
the following passage: 

If an unjustified walkout does occur in a member plant even though every 
possible precaution has been used, the Association, if requested to do so, at once 
assumes complete charge of the situation. The Association's ability to supply 
skilled Jabor in all crafts is frequently sufficient to enable the employer to keep 
his plant in operation despite the defections resulting from closed shop agitation. 


Unlike the National Metal Trades Association, the Associated 
Industries apparently imposed no penalties on members refusing to 
follow the association’s advice and policy in dealing with pre 
Neither were any expenses for fighting strikes charged to the Asso- 
ciated Industries. charges were borne by the affected employer.‘ 

William Frew Long, general manager of the Associated Indus- 
tries, testified that the employment department maintained by the 
association had furnished strikebreakers in the past, but that in recent 
years there had been few occasions for such service.’ Pertinent 
portions of his testimony are as follows: 

I might say that in all of the strikes that we have handled, during the last 
several years, I don’t recall of supplying men to take the place of the strikers, 
because in almost every instance plants, for a long time, have been started by those 
of the employees who wished to work, and that has been really the technique, if I 
might call it that, Senator, today, of the fighting of strikes. 

hat you have called here as a “‘back-to-work”’ movement, that has been more 
the thing, because these strikebreakers after all did more damage, not being 
experienced, than they did good, to machinery and so on and 80 forth.® 


The association, he further testified, had little to do with back-to- 
work movements, beyond advising the employer to initiate them.’ 

On the other hand, the association had continued, up to the date 
of the investigation, its practice of supplying strikeguards to members. 
Here again, the cost was borne, not by the association, but by the 
employer. The association recruited the men, and in many cases 
supervised their activities on the job. Mr. Long’s testimony: with 
reference to the recruiting of guards may be given in full: 


What I mean is, that we never Suppe any guards in any case where we were 
paid for it. The company might phone in and say, ‘We have got a strike, we 
would like to have a half a dozen guards” and in that case, guards were procured 
and sent out, but they were placed on the company’s payroll and neyer on ours.® 


! For hearings on the Associated Industries of Cleveland, see pts. 20-22, inclusive, Mar, 29, 1938, to Apr 
14, 1938, 
i Pt. 20, p. 8758, testimony of William Frew Long, general manager of the Associated Industries of Oleve- 


and. 

3 Pt, 20, pp. 804 ff, exhibit 4070, pt. 20, p. 8773 ff, testimony of William Frew Long. 

‘ With ‘he exception that conte eraployer pou formed within the association pooled funds to combat 
unionism, pt. 2, PP. 8833-8835, testimony of Mr. Long. 

¢Cf. Thompson Products, Inc,, where, apparently strikebreakers were supplied. 

Compare, however, the testimony of Frank Marquard and Ben Gross, strike lieutenants under the direo- 
tion of the Associated Industiies, concerning their. activities in the strike at Thompson Products, Inc., in 
Cleveland, in Febru) oe 1935. (Pt. 22, p: 9304 ff.) Marquard.and Gross were directed by Mr, Juhn H, 
Walker, of Associated (Industries, to take charge of a large group of men who p to have been not guards, 
but strikebreakers, and who assembled in a downtown section of Cleveland, There is a strong inference 

have had something to do with recruiting these men. See also supple- 
mentary exhibits on Associated Industries; exhibit 5874 ,affidavit of John R. Cox, director of manufacturing 


6 Pt, 20, p. 8787. 
1 Pt. 20, p. 8788. 
§ Pt, 20, p. 8786. 
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. Nesr the location of our office, there, Euclid and Ninth: Street, those men have 
a hang-out,.as you would call it, and in addition to that; ae soon as there is in 
the paper—I presume it is true everywheré—news of a strike, those fellows just 
6° ae there in hordes, wanting a job as guard, 80 it is no trouble to get guards 
at all. aes | ane 
We don’t have any, Senator, in other words, that are on our payroll, that we 
hire to the companies and make any profit on, or anything of that sort! ss 
In practice, the strike activities of the association were handled by 
one official, John H. Walker.2 Under him were men who served as 
lieutenants, usually guards themselves, and with wide acquaintance 
among the floating population that offered itself for guard duty. 
These lieutenants would recruit the men and pay them their wages, 
which were received from the companies involved. The lieutenants 
were not themselves on the pay roll of the Associated Industries, but 
received their compensation from the companies.‘ None of the 
financial transactions involved appeared on the known books’ of the 
association. In some strikes, Mr. Walker took personal command: 
remaining on the scene, or in the plant, and supervising the ards. 
Like the National Metal Trades Association, the Associated Indtis= 
tries of Cleveland would supply strikeguards to firms which were not 
members. In Cleveland, the Associated Industries supplied guards 
to the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. stores during a strike in May 
1936, at the request of the chamber of commerce.* On another 
occasion guards were sent by the Associated Industries to the Hookless 
Fastener Co. Sac at Meadville, Pa., a distance of 105 miles from 
Cleveland.’ ng experience in-furnishing guards apparently made 
the association a sort, of clearing house, or intermediary between the 
guard underworld at Ninth and Euclid Streets and employers not 
members of the association.’ The association itself does not appear 
to have made any profit or incurred any expense in these transactions, 
That the employer associations not examined by the committee 
may have engaged in providing strikeguards or strikebreakers was 
indicated in the correspondence of certain of the detective agencies 
investigated. For example, the Burns agency’s manager in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., appears to have found the Citizens Alliance of Minne- 
apolis a potential competitor in both the espionage and strikeguarding 
field.° For the most part, however, the employer associations figure 
in the interoffice correspondence of the detective agencies as possible 
markets for strikebreaking services,’° | 
1 Pt. 20 p. 8786. ’ 
3 Pt. 72 P- 9358, testimony of John H. Walker, Ft. 22, pp. ba testimony of Paul Megeart and 
8. 


John H, lker, Pt, 22, pp. 9384ff, testimony of Frank Marquard, Charles Adams, and Benny Gross, 


strikeguards and lieutenants. 
Pt. 22, pp, 9358ff, testimony of Frank Marquard and Berny Gross, who served as strike lieutenants 


for Walker, and Pau] Meggart, a guard. 
¢ Ibid 


6 As in the strike at the Ohio Rubber Co., Willoughby, Ohio, pt. 21, pp. 9261ff, testimony of John EH. 
Walker, Pt, 21, p. 9251, testimony of union officers. Also at the Chase Brass & Copper Co., oo Hee 1934, 
t. 22, pp. 9384ff, testimony of Frank Marquard, At the strike of the Statler Hotel, September 1936, where 
we Ong Was Ler present, at times: Pt. 22, p. 9880, testimony of John H. Walker, p. 0381, testimony of 
am Frew Long. 
et Ft 74 9387; testimony of Charles Adams, Benny Gross, and William Frew Long, and pt, 22, p, 9468, 
1 Pt, 22, 0388 ff,, testimony of Frank peers and William Frew Long. 
» Pt, 20, 8786, testimony of William Frew Long. : 3 
* Pt. 16-A, pp. 5623-5624, 
See pt Ie, exhibit 2174, P. 5719, Waterf oot pores ‘Association of San Francisco; Jdid, rp 
2026, p. 5607, Chicago Association of Restaura urs; Jbid,, p. 5818-3922, Southern Garment Man 
Association; Jbid, exhibits 2119-2121, p. 6661, Citizens’ Advisory Committee of Minneapolis. 
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SECTION 4, RELATION BETWEEN ESPIONAGE AND 8TRIKEBRBEAKING 
4 SERVICES 


Peculiar significance attaches to the fact that all of the principal 
detective agencies discussed above which provide guards or strike- 
breakers are also engaged in the business of furnishing industrial 
undercover informants. It appears that this is true as well of some 
of the less well-established agencies whose literature reached the 
Officials of the RCA Manufacturing Co. during that company’s strike 
in June 1936, and the offices of. the Republic Steel Corporation. 
Similarly, the National Metal Trades Association coupled its strike- 
breaking service with a complete and expert labor spy-service. The. 
Associated Industries of Cleveland, at the time of its examination by 
the committee, did not, apparently, have labor spies on its own pay 
roll or under its immediate direction, but it had had such undercover 
informants in the past, and it still maintained peculiarly intimate 
relations with a detective agency engaged in labor espionage which 
serviced a number of its members.' 

Such figures for the income of the detective agencies as the com- 
mittee was able to obtain reveal no fixed proportion between these 
two types of industrial service. In the Pinkerton agency as has 
already been noted, the industrial guard service was minimized and 
the income derived from that service is only a small fraction of the 
income derived from industrial undercover work.? In 1934, on the 
Pinkerton books, “Industrial patrol service’ grossed $79,708.54, which 
was less than 10 percent of gross income received from ‘Industrial 
undercover service,’ which totaled $933,298.60. In the succeeding 
years under examination the percentage fell to an even smaller figure. 
On the other hand, figures for the Burns agency revealed that the 
industrial-guard business exceeded the income from industrial espio- 
nage? Totals compiled by the committee from data furnished by the 
Burns agency show the following comparison: 


Undercover | Industrial 


Year industrial guards 
1084» ccs tvs ve cseceemc eer eles id cae wl Wia Sesinle bate See oe ewe cease dolce 748. $22, 043, 97 
1085 Biost ee Seeks od sc Caewes Sa wcn bckbes ooee cla clenses cee Soe dae woke easedeeneees 31, 082, 12 §8. 657, 81 
1966S cc se 5k ee wesw ec bds Oades bc cbewanbvedoerecenscee cece ness 144, 41 


The committee sent a questionnaire to a selected list of industrial 
detective agencies, inquiring, among other things, into the relative 
portions of their industrial business in the espionage and strike- 
doe tet fields. The returns to this questionnaire are in many cases 
unreliable and no definite statistical conclusions may be drawn. It 
is significant, however, that only four agencies reported that they 
received their entire income in any one year for the service of supply- 
1 See pt. 22, pp. 9623-9727, ‘‘Analysis of Certain Books and Records of the Associated Industries of Cleve- 
land, With Releronce to Industrial Undercover Work,’ and also the reply of William Frew Long thereto. 
Further discussion of the industrial espionage activities of the Associated Industries of Cleveland will be 
found tn the committee’s report on Employers’ Associations, 
2 Pt, 2, exhibit 306, pp. 663-664. . 


? Pt. 8, oxhibit 132, pp. 3065-3066 
‘Pt, 8, exhibit 932, p. 3065, 
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ing guards, watchmen, or strikebreakers.'|_ Experience of the Ameri- 
can Bridge Co. with the Foster agency indicates that even those 
agencies which engage principally in the furnishing of guards find it 
convenient or'profitable to maintain a collateral undercover service. 
This interconnection and close relationship between industrial espio- 
nage and the business of supplying guards and strikebreakers is not 
fortuitous, but springs from the inherent nature of the work, The 
ae conceive of themselves as offering to the employer a com- 
plete industrial service. That is, they stand ready to supply him with 
all the weapons he may need in his fight against unionism, whether 
there be a strike or not. This, at least from the business standpoint, 
is the ideal. of the detective agency. 

The effect of this combination of espionage and strikebreaking serv- 
ices is clearly shown in the strikes examined by the committee. In 
four out of the five examples of strikebreaking service examined in 
Chapter III of this report, industrial espionage preceded the strike. In 
two of these, labor spies wera-supplied by the same agency that later 
furnished the strikeguards. In the other two, spies were supplied by 
a detective agency which was closely allied with the employers’ asso- 
ciation recruiting the strikezguards. Spies precede strikes; strike- 
guards and strikebreakers accompany them. The connection be- 
tween the two forms of service is convenient for the employer who 
wishes to destroy a union, and therefore lucrative for the agency that 
supplies them. | 

In addition, the class of men willing to serve on strike duty is not 
averse in many cases to acting as labor spies. Several striking exam- 
pe of the versatile detective agency employee who can act as a strike 
ieutenant, a hooker,? or even a labor spy, testified before the com- 
mittee. ©. M. (Red) Kuhl, a former employee of the National 
Corporation Service and the Railway Audit & Inspection Co., had had 

supervision of strikeguards in a number of strikes and was as well 
an accomplished “‘hooker.’”® At times he served as agent provocateur 
or spy in strike situations.‘ Harold Vargo, who testified during 
the ‘Little Steel’”’ hearing, had been employed as a labor spy in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, by the Republic Steel Corporation and had risen to 
become the financial secretary of the local of the Steel Workers 
‘Organizing Committee there.’ He had also by his own account acted 
as a strikebreaker during the strike at the Yellow Cab Co. in Cleveland 
in 1935. He listed as strikebreaking jobs he had worked on, the 
Columbus Railway Power & Light Co., Columbus, Ohio, the Johnson 
Bronze Co. in New Castle, Pa.,® the Standard Oil Co. in Cleveland, and 
1 These agencies were as follows: Addis Detective Agency, Fnieeel Pa., 1933, entire income of 
“$11,000, from supplying guards, watchmen or strikebreakers; O’Connell Detective Agency, New York 
‘City, 1934, entire income of $8,266.98 from same source; in 1935 and 1936 this agency reported that over 90 
percent of its income was from this source; in 1936 {ts total income was $129,592.62; James J. Quinn Deteo- 
tive Service, Newark, N. J., 1936, total income $15,902.22, from supplying guards; Star Employment and 
‘Commissary Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 1934, entire income $11,420, in 1935 $9,075 was derived from supplying 
strikebreakers. (‘Tho Star Employment Co. is Harry Black, ox-Railway Audit & Inspection Co. fink. 
Bey Reena bh ine eon iltte, No. 46, pt. 3, on industrial espionage tn glossary for definition of a ‘“‘hooker’’; 
‘also pp. 60-54 thereof for a description of the process of “hooking.” oY 
§ Pt. 1, pp. 196-210. testimony of C. M. Kuhl... 
‘ Ubid, pp. 204, 208-200. 
5 Pt. 26, J 98, 1938, pp. 10907-10916, testimony of Harold Frederick Vargo. 


1 uly 27- ? 
6 Pt. 1, Exhibit 185-186, p. 348 ff, These exhibits are the Allied Corporation Servite pay rolls on these jobs 
‘and show the name of Harold Vargo. 
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the National Screw & Manufacturing Co. in Cleveland.' .Mr. Vargo 
stated that he had worked as.a guard for the Railway Audit & Inspec- 
tion Co. He said that he had never worked as an undercover man for 
a detective agency, and his testimony indicates that his spy services 
were generally rendered directly to the company involved. 

While such versatile figures are comparatively rare,’ they Serve to 
illuminate in striking fashion the true charactor of the detective agency 
business and the similarity in intent and purpose between its espionage 
and strikebreaking services. 


BECTION 6. RELATION BETWEEN INDUSTRIAL MUNITIONING AND STRIKE- 
BREAKING SERVICES 


Since the business of the detective and strikebreaking agencies is 
industrial warfare, it is natural that they should take an interest in 
the business of industrial munitioning. Of late years, a newly devel- 
oped weapon, specially adapted to industrial strife, has been offered 
to the employer. It is gas, of lachrymating or vomiting properties, 
and it is purveyed in the form of bombs, grenades, canisters, and long 
and short range shells, cartridges, and even gas machine guns. The 
firms which make and sell this weapon have formed profitable con- 
nections with the agencies which supply the men who use it.® 

The president of the Railway Audit & Inspection Co., W. W. Groves, 
was a shareholder in, and a member of the board of directors of Federal 
Laboratories, Inc., the largest seller of tear and vomiting gas and gas 
equipment and submachine guns in the country.’ The Railway Audit 
& Inspection Co., through its Atlanta, Ga., and New Orleans, La. 
offices, served as sales agents for Federal Laboratories, Inc., for several 
years from January 1, 1933. Between January 1, 1933 and January 1, 
1936, the Railway Audit & Inspection Co. made sales of $71,830.07 of 
Federal Laboratories products. Subsequent to that time, commissions. 
to the detective agency were concealed on the books of Federal 
Laboratories, but the arrangement continued, at least in the case of 
the New Orleans office.® 

That this traffic in tear gas and other weapons was allied to the 
business of supplying men in industrial disputes was made abundantly 
clear by the testimony of G. Eugene Ivey, manager of the Atlanta 
office of the Railway Audit & Inspeetion Co. Mr. Ivey also acted 
as district manager for the Federal Laboratories, Inc., in Atlanta. 
His testimony was as follows: 

Senator La Fo.turertre. How long were you district manager for them? 

Mr. Ivey. Only during the time that—— 

Senator La Fo.verre (interposing). That you made this sale? 

Mr. Ivey. Only during the time that the Railway Audit Co. represented Federal 
Laboratories. 

Senator La Fo.uerrp. And how long was that? 

Mr. Ivey. I believe about a year and a half. 

Senator La Fotierre. And during that time you were running the Federal 
rare at ied business and the Railway Audit & Inspection Co.’s business at the 
same time 


1 Pt. 26, pp. 10932-10933, testimony of Harold Vargo. ' 

* Charles Smith, labor spy and strike HNeutenant for Railway Audit & Inspection in New York City. is 
enother example. His testimony appears in pt 1. p. 106 ff. 

§ This subject will be treated fully in the committee’s report on industrial munitioning. 

4 Pt. 7, p. 2476, testimony of John W. Young, president of Federal Laboratories, Inc. 

§ Pt. 7, pp. 2476, 2483, testimony of John W. Young. 
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Mr. Ivey. Well, it was all one. 

Senator La Fouuerre. Out, of the Atlanta office? 
Mr. Ivey. Well, it was all one. 

Senator LA Fouturrre. It was all one? 

Mr. Ivey. Yes, sir.! . 


The violent methods employed by the Railway Audit & Inspection 
Co. in its strike work offered lucrative opportunities to the tear gas 
firm, In its sales literature, Federal Laboratories quoted a testi-~ 
monial of Charles ‘‘Whitey’’ Williams, also known as the “Boiler- 
maker,’’ notorious strike lieutenant for the Railway Audit & Inspection 
Co.,? concerning the use of its tear gas in the strike at the New Orleans 
Public Service, Inc., in 1929, where more than a thousand strikebreakers: 
were employed.? In the strike of longshoremen at Lake Charles, La.., 
in October 1935, Railway Audit supplied some 60 strike guards, an 
sold $1,965.50 of gas and machine guns for Federal Laboratories, and 
three men were killed.‘ — = 

The O'Neil Industrial Service of Detroit, Paul H. Kilian, president 
became sales agent for the Lake Erie Chemical Co.,.a competitor of 
Federal Laboratories, Inc. Mr. Kilian’s chief activity seems to have 
been labor espionage, but he found that the Lake Erie material ‘“‘ties 
up nicely with our line of business,’’® His solicitors found it apropos 
to discuss tear gas and labor spies in the same interview. He writes to 
the tear gas company on August 30, 1932: 

In other words where we used to go into a manufacturer and talk our service 
now talk service and gas. ® . 

At the time this committee’s investigation began, Mr. Kilian had 
a considerable quantity of Lake Erie tear gas and equipment in his 
office, which he immediately became eager to conceal or dispose of. 
Anticipating a call by committee investigators, he wrote to the tear- 
gas company on July 1, 1936: 

I might say that it is important for both yourselves and ourselves that we get 
this material out of our office. I do not know just what is going to happen or 
when, and neither does anybody else, but, according to Senate resolution No, 
266 passed the last day Congress was in session, an investigation is to be launched 
in the interests of the American Federation of Labor with the view of acquiriag 
all facts pertaining to our type of business, : 

* * * Your name would probably be brought into the picture, and perhaps 
you would not like that. They would, no doubt, have much to say about how 


we are all lined up with the munitions manufacturers in defeating the aims of the 
Administration insofar asits plans of the unionization of all workers are concerned! 


Another agency involved in the tear-gas trade was the National 
Corporation Service, whose president, E. E. MacGuflfin, took a com- 
mission of $373.60 on the tear gas sold by the Lake Erie Chemical 
Co. to the Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co. of Terre Haute, 
Ind., during its strike in July 1935.2 MacGuffin had sold $4,000 
worth of spy and other service to this concern.® 


1Pt. 1, p. 79. 

1 For his strike record, see p. 75. 

+ Pt. 16-D, exhibit 3649, p. 7052. 

4 For detailed description of this incident, see p. 85, 

; ar aaa 3714, p. 7187, letter of Kilian to A. S. Ailes. 

Dp. . 

7 Pt. 16-D, exhibit 3724, pp. 7195, 7196. 

' Pt. 2, pp. 382-385, testimony of E, E, MacCuffin; pp. 400-402, téstimony of A. 8. Alles, vice president of 
Lake Erie Chemical Co.; exhibit 189, p. 383; exhibit 190, p. 665; exhibit 210, p. 504; exhibit 211, p. 505. — 

* Pt. 1, exhibit 184, p. 345, 
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Most of the detective agencies are customers of the munitions firms, 
and receive favorable discounts.' 


§ 
BECTION 6. PROPAGANDA AS A PART OF PRESENT DAY STRIKEBRDAKING 
SERVICES 


The solicitation literature of the agencies indicates an increasing 
stress on the ‘“‘missionary”’ or propaganda services offered in time of 
strike. The employer apparently regards this type of service as of 
great importance. For example, the Remington Rand Co. recom- 
mending the services of the Bergoff agency to the Republic Steel Cor- 
poration in a letter of July 14, 1936 states that the “propaganda service 
and aides were exceptionally unusual, helpful, and efficient.” * 
George Williams and Co., a New York agency, writing to the Republic 
Steel Corporation on May 20, 1937, in anticipation of the imminent 
steel strike states: 


. I firmly believe that one or two squads of our experienced propagandists would 
nee you a great deal in your fight against both the C. I. O. and the F. of L. 
f course, we are operating outside of your plant.’ 


Perhaps the best\ description of such propaganda services is con- 
tained in a letter of solicitation from W. Howard Downey & Associ- 
ates to the Republic Steel Corporation dated July 14, 1934. This 
firm offered nothing but ‘‘missionary”’ service. Its letterhead bears 
the statement “Specialists in word of mouth propaganda since 1915.’ 
The letter reads in part as follows: 


In the first place to insure a prompt and early return of your employees, they 
should be confused, dissension should be spread among them, and they should be 
influenced, encouraged and urged to go back to their jobs by your own trained 
agitetors and propagandists. Those timid, hesitant loyal employees, mostly of 
the better element, also your most desirable and key men in the plant will only 
need urging, encouragement and a touch on the elbow to convince them it will 
be to their best advantage to go hack to their jobs. 

‘We have a whole kit of expressions and remarks accumulated by us in the 
last twenty years that have proven themselves in the handling of Industrial 
distv~bances time and again. Facts that the agitators for good reasons have 
failed ‘+ mention to your employees. Facts that are so powerful and put over 
with such telling effect. to each striker by our propagandists that you will note 
a change at once in their friendly attitude towards you and other officials. They 
have found out from us that you will continue to do the HIRING and FIRING, 
win or lose, not the agitators.* * * After hearing a few remarks that we 
have up our sleeves you should see how apprehensive a striker becomes and it is 
sad to note his change of expression by degrees as he goes into a state of profound 
discouragement, to think he did not consider his own side of the picture before 
he went on strike. The calls made at the home of the striker enlists the entire 
support and sympathy of the mother, wife and other members of the family to 
your cause, they influence also and encourage those of the family on strike to 
return to their work and give up the strike. : 

* * * We always emphasize the fact that the first ones to return to their 
jobs will be sure of their jobs and the last ones to make up their minds will be 
too late. 

* * * * * * * 


1 As to Pinkertou’s, see pt. 2, pp. 402-403, testimony of A. 8, Ailes; for A. A, Ahner Detective Agency, 
gee pt. 2, p. 402; exhibit 212, p. 595; the National Metal Trades Association was considered an important 
business connection by the Lake Erie Chemical Co., see pt. 2, p. 404, testimony of A. 8, Ailes; exhibit 217, 
pe. 898-599. Seo pt. 2, p. 655, as to the Manville Manufacturing Co.’s connections with detective agencies. 

also pt. 16-D, exhibit 3641, 3643, pp. 7047 ft, exhibit 270 for connections between Federal Laboratories 
and the Jake Mintz Agency, and the Cal Crim Detective Agency. 

9? Pt. 25, exhibit 4491, pp. 10803-10852. 

3 Pt. 25, exhibit 4491, p. 10813. 
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For this purpose we are prepared to supply high pressure salesmen-propagandiets 
possessing natural leadership qualifications, men of intelligence, courage and great 
persuasive powers, who go right into the homes of the strikers, whose return is 
desired by you, to carry your side of the story and counteract the evil influence 
of the strike agitators and the radical element. 

Every propagandist used on an operation, before calling on any of the strikers, 
has connected with a local or nearby merchant to sell specialty products which is 
a portect camouflage and does not arouse any suspicion, being apparently just a 
salesman calling on them. The propaganda being spread to them is considered 
unbiased as of course we are not known to be connected with your organization, 
They do not y 28 us as they would an official or foreman who they consider biased. 

* * * The average number of days service required to place them back to 
work after we start service is eight. 

We may mention at this time that we are conducting operations in Hopewell, 
Va. for the Tubize Chatillon Corp. whose employees are out for the reinstatement 
of ten men ordered reinstated by the National Labor Board.! 


t Pt, 25, exhibit 4491, pp. 10840-10841. 


Cuarter II]. ExaMpLes OF THE Ust or STRIKEBREAKING SERVICE 
EXAMINED BY THE CoMMITTED 


From the foregoing examination of the extent and character of 
strike services at the present time, it is necessary to turn to a considera- 
tion of the function of strike services in the course and conduct of 
strikes. Upon close inspection it becomes impossible, in most cases, 
to isolate the use of strikeguards or strikebreakers from the context 
of the industrial disputes or labor situations in which they may be 
engaged. Strikeguards or strikebreakers are used by the employer 
and their use has, therefore, a close relation to his entire labor policy, 
and the situation which confronts him at the time of their employment. 
In seeking to assemble data concerning this functional aspect of strike 
services, as it exists today, the committee was not able to investigate 
as many strikes in as great detail as it wished to do. Its approach to 
the problem was necessarily through the detective agency or employer 
association furnishing the services, and not through the employer who 
utilized them, or the union with which they came into conflict. In 
several instances of the use of strikebreakers or strikeguards, however, 
the record contains sufficient detail to permit a functional analysis of 
the use of these strike services with reference to the surrounding 
industrial conflict. These instances will be treated in this chapter. 

In all the situations which will be discussed in this chapter, the 
strikeguards or strikebreakers played an important and significant 
role. The committee does not contend that strikeguards or strike- 
breakers are always the dominant factor in the industrial disputes 
in which they are employed. There are several instances in the 
record, including the Little Steel strike of 1937, in which the use of 

rofessional strikeguards was far overshadowed by other factors. 

he committee does, however, believe that wherever strikeguards or 
strikebreakers assume major importance in the conduct of a strike 
their use will be attended by the evils of violence, provocation, an 
disorder, on one or both sides of the dispute, which marked the con- 
troversies discussed in this chapter. 


SECTION 1. USE OF ARMED GUARDS BY THE WEST POINT MANUFACTURING 
CO., WEST POINT, GA., 1984 


In its investigation of Federal Laboratories, Inc., a munitions firm 
and sole agent in this country for the Thompson submachine ae the 
committee discovered that four Thompson submachine guns had been 
purchased by the West Point Manufacturing Co., of West Point, Ga., 
on September 6, 1934, in violation of the National Firearms Act of 1934. 
Further investigation revealed that this purchase was occasioned 
by the textile strike of 1934, that the sale had been made through the 
ae nearings, on Federal eat eratore, de Suge and extivite wagationed therein. Bee alan pet, Bp 


90-7244, 
eeon of Q. Eugene Ivey, manager of Atlanta office of the Railway. Audit & Inspection Ga as aad 
exhibits 71; pp. 268-275, inclusive. . 41 
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Railway Audit & Inspection Co., Inc., and that the guns had been used 
by imported guards supplied by the Pennsylvania Industrial Service 

o., strikebreaking subsidiary of the Railway Audit & Inspection Co. 
Although the mnille of the West Point Manufacturing Co. were not 
affected by the strike, the record in this case presents a fully docu- 
mented picture of the character and effect of the strike services offered 
by the Railway Audit & Inspection Co. 

The West Point Manufacturing Co., of West Point, Ga., owns 
cotton textile mills in the incorporated city of Lanett, and in the four 
unincorporated villages of Shawmut, Langdale, Fairfax, and River 
View, all in Chambers County, Ala.' These towns stretch along the 
west bank of the Chattahoochee River for a distance of about 8 miles, 
Lanett being to the north, near the Georgia line, and Fairfax and 
River View to the south. The area is traversed from north to south 
by United States Route 29, the only paved highway in the vicinity. 
The total number of employees in these 5 towns is 5,075.? 

Beginning July 1, 1934, the Railway Audit & Inspection Co., 
through its Atlanta, Ga., office furnished the West Point Manufac- 
turing Co. with an undercover operative, named W. E. Hemphill. 
Mr. Hemphill continued in this employment until some time in 
October 1934, after the general textile strike was over.* In the month 
of September when the textile strike was at its height throughout the 
South, two other undercover men were assigned. Mr. Hemphill was 
a labor spy of unusual ability. He posed as an organizer for the 
textile union, circulating membership application blanks among 
employees of the company, and urging them to sign up.® 

hus informed of the extent of union sentiment among its employ- 
ees, the West Point Manufacturing Co. awaited the general textile 
strike, which was called on August 30, 1934. At that time, according 
to George H. Lanier, president of the company, “there was no labor 
organization at any of the West Point mills, and no employee of the 
West Point Manufacturing Co. responded to the general strike call.’’® 
The cotton mills in La Grange, Ga., 16 miles north of Lanett, and in 
Columbus, Ga., some 30 miles to the south were, however, closed by 
the strike order.” On September 4, 1934, according to Mr. Lanier, 
the company began to receive rumors that “flying squadrons” of 
ickets might be sent from these nearby communities to bring the 

Vest Point Co.’s mills into the strike. On September 7, according to 
the company’s statement, a secret poll of the employees on the ques- 
tion “Do you want this mill to continue to run?’’’ resulted in an affirma- 
tive vote of over 90 percent. In spite of this reassurance the company 
did not feel at ease.’ : 

On or before September 6 the company had induced Chief of Police 
W. E. Boyd, of West Point, Ga., to sign a telegram sent to Federal 

1 Pt. 7, exhibit 890-A, p. 2690, Iatter from the West Point Manufacturing Co. to Senator Robert M. 
Y.a Follette, Jr, 

Pt. 7, exhibit 800-A, p. 2600, 

3 Pt. 7, exhibit 899-A, p. 2689, exhibits 903-A-003-H, pp. 2702-2705, bills from the Railway Audit & Inspec- 
tion Co. to the West Point Manufacturing Co. See testimony of W. E. Hemphill, pt. 1, pp. 84-94; Hemphill 
stayed in Lanett until a year after the strike, according to Ester Lee Groover, of Lanett, Ala., pt. 7, p. 2490. 

(Pt, 7, exhibits 903-E ‘and 9¢3-F, two bills for September; also exhibit 90, p. 2698, indicating that the 
reper charge for Hemphill’s service was paid in addition during that month. 


t. 7, p. 2490, testimony of Ester Lee Groover, of Lanett, Ala, See also 8. Rept. No, 48, pt. 3, p. 4. 
¢ Ft. 7, exhibit 890- A, at p. 2990, a latter (rom George H. Lanier to Senator Robert M. La Follette, Jr. 
‘7 Ibid, p. 2688. ‘ 
* Ibid, p. 2691. 
* Possibly because the question on the ballot did not cover the issue at stake, namely “Would you strike 
to obtain collective bargaining and recognition for the union?” Presumably, employees dependent on a 
mil) want it to run; whother they will strike to obtain benefits {s another question. 
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Laboratories, Inc., in Pittsburgh, Pa.,' ordering four ‘Thompson sub- 
machine guns, Purchase of the guns had, however, already been 
arranged between the West Point Manufacturing Co. and G. ugens 
Ivey, manager of the Atlanta office of the Railway Audit & Inspection 
Co., and agent for Federal Laboratories, who had also supphed the 
company with Mr. Hemphill? The chief of police was brought into 
the transaction because, under the National Firearms Act, his signa- 
ture was a condition precedent to shipment of the guns. The guns 
were shipped on September 6 in response to the telegram. 

Federal Laboratories did not wait for affidavits stating that the guns 
would not be transferred to private hands, as they should have done 
under the law.4 The Railway Audit & Inspection Co. received a 
commission on the sale. Immediately after the guns arrived, on 
September 8, they were turned over to representatives of the mill.‘ 

At the same time the Railway Auait & Inspection Co., through 
Mr. Ivey and the Pennsylvania Industrial Service Co., was makiag 
another service available to the company. Having supplied the spies 
and arranged for arms, it now furnished men to use the guns. On 
September 6, four guards, Legare Ansel, H. W. Oliver, Jr., W. FP. 
Coggeshall, and J. D. Davenport,® “addresses unknown,’ entered the 
service of the company. On September 8, Ivey sent another, and 
later, two more.’ Promptly on arrival, these outsiders were commis- 
sioned as deputy sheriffs.2 The guns arrived on September 8, and on 
the same day all four of them -were turned over to the men provided 
by the Pennsylvania Industrial Service Co.° 

Military measures appealed to the executives of the West Point 
Manufacturing Co. as a way of keeping the strike out of their company 
towns. After September 6, when they had already ordered the guns 
-and the guards, they visited the Governor of Alabama, repeating an 
earlier request that he issue a statement “against interference by 
outsiders with cotton mill operations in Alabama,” and requesting 
his aid, through the use of the National Guard, if necessary, to protect 
their mills “from interference by strikers from other communities, and 
in maintaining order and avoiding violence.” At that time there 
had been no invasion of their company towns, disorderly or otherwise, 
by anyone except the guards of the Pannaylvania Industrial Service 
Co. The Governor sensibly refused the National Guard, and said it 
was a matter for local authority.!' This appeal to the Governor may 
have been made in good faith, but at any rate, the company proceeded 
with the drastic measures for which it had already made preparation. 

Not satisfied with the four machine guns they had purchased, the 
company, on or about September 8, 1934, borrowed three additional 
machine guns, all of .45 caliber, from the Debardeleben Coal Cor- 
1 Pt. 7, exhibit $97, p. 2636, report of investigation; Treasury Department, Internal Revenue Service. 

Pt. 7, pp. 2483 ff, testimony of John W. Young, president, Federal Laboratories, Inc. Tho purchase was 
apparently arranged by phone call to GQ. Kugene Ivey in Atlanta, who advised that delivery would be 
‘prompt, and that. police officer would have to sign the order. Pt. 7, exhibit 998, p. 2657; letter of West Point 
Manufacturing Co. to collector. Internal Revenue; see also ibid, pp. 2486-2487, testimony of John W. Young. 

IPL. 7, p. 2485, testimony of B. H. Barker. vice president in charge of sales, Federal Laboratories, Inc. 

{Pt. 7, exhibit 897, p. 2686. 

§ PL.7, exhibits 902-C, 902-F, 902-F, 902-G, pp. 2700 ff., bills for services of these men from the Pennsylvania 
Industrial Service Co. to West. Point Manufacturing Co, 

6 See pt. 7, exhibit 899- B, p, 2695, a sehedule of guards, special deputies, and operatives. 

7 Pt. 7, exhibits 902-B, 902-A, and 902-1, pp. 2700 fT. 
oe SMa: p. 2697. ‘There ts no Alaharna statute restricting deputization to residents of the State 

* Thid 


10 Pt. 7, exhibit 809 A, pp. 2690, 
NW Tbid, 
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poration, of Birmingham, Ala.’ As an addition to this arsenal of 
seven machine guns, the company purchased, between August 27 
and September 19, $1,722.55 worth of tear gas and tear-gas equip- 
ment.? These purchases included some tear-gas guns. Apparently 
no records were kept of the issuance of these munitions or of the 
persons authorized to handle the machine guns. The statements of 
the company indicate merely that they were accessible to everyone 
who was deputized. ns 

The company called upon the city of Lanett and the sheriff of 
Chambers Count , Ala., to appoint special policemen and special 
deputies. The chief of police and the sheriff thereupon ‘issued com- 
missions to 808 persons, 7 of whom were the guards supplied by the 
Pennsylvania Industrial Service Co. According to the company, 
practically all of these special policemen and deputies were employees 
of the West Point Manufacturing Co. The pay roll of special police- 
men and deputy sheriffs submitted by the company indicates, how- 
ever, that the addresses for 159 of them were unknown and that 19 
of those whose addresses were known came from outside the State of 
Alabama.’ Whether any of these deputies were professional strike- 
breakers or were recruited by detective agencies does not appear, but 
it is not impossible that some of the out-of-State men may have been 
professional strikeguards.5 

The company paid each of these men compensation for serving as 
deputy sheriff or special policeman. The total bill for their services 
was $27,012.95. The machine guns cost $1,002. The services of the 
labor spies cost $1,869.38. Thus, including the purchases of tear gas, 
the total known expenditures of the company in connection with the 
strike were $31,606.88.° The company did not supply any record of 
the dates upon which these men were deputized or appointed special 

olicemen and no records were preserved in the police department.’ 
udging by the amount of compensation listed after each name, they 

served for varying periods of time. There is, however, little reason to 
doubt that most, if not all, of the 800 were on duty at the peak of the 
strike. The president of the company stated that ‘‘at the peak there 
were several hundred of these special policemen and spacialcdaputice. 
they remained on duty for about 3 weeks.’’* All of these guards were 
armed with firearms of one kind or another.® | 

The first function of the deputies and imported guards, who were 
in possession of the machine guns, was to isolate the mill communities 
of the West Point Manufacturing Co. from the strike in the world 


' Pt, 7, exhibit 898, BR 2687. 

§ Pt. 15-D, exhibit 3572, p. 6958, a list of sale» of tear and sickening gas and gas equipment hy Federal 
Laboratories, Inc. 

§ Pt. 7, exhibit 890-A, p. 2601. 

§ Pt. 7, exhibit 800-B, pp. 2691 ff, a schedule of guards, special deputies, and operatives- 

+A number of detective agencies shipped guards and strikebreakers into the South during the textile 
atrike of 1924. Writing In 1935 to a solfcitor of the ey Audit. & Inspection Co, in the South, Mr. 
Q, Eugene Ivey, manager of the Atlanta office, explained the apparent reluctance of southern employers 
in a to use guard service on the ground of their experience in the strike of 1934. ‘The letter reads in part 
as follows: 

“A former police commissioner of the ony New York, whose name I do not remember offhand, came 
south during the last textile strike with about 300 guards. These guards were recruited from the gutter 
and drégs of New York, Chicago and Detroit. They were gunmen of the first water and believe you me, 
they used every kind of roughneck method known to them to quell the disturbances. The old police 
commissioner was run out of the State of Georgia by the Governor and given 34 hours to leave after he 
landed, but aering those 36 hours he did plenty of havoc with his men.” (Pt. 1, exhibit 136, p. 307.) 

$ Pt. 7, exhibit 896, 899-B, 900; pp. 2685 ff. 

’ Pt. 7, exhibit 901, p. 2699. 

* Pt. 7, exhibit 890-A, p. 2691, 

Pt. 7, exhibit 900. p. 2698. 
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outside. This function was facilitated by the fact that the five towns 
were strung along the only paved highway in the region. The guards 
blocked the highway at Fairfax, the southernmost of the villages, and 
to the north, at the bridge over the Chattahoochee which there forms 
the boundary between Alabama and Georgia. 

Ester Lee Groover, proprietor of a dry-cleaning plant at Lanett, Ala., 
testified to the conduct of the guards: , 
... every way you looked you saw a guard or aspy. The Jefferson Highway runs 
through there and they had bales of cotton piled up along the road and they would 
stop cars and search the people, all the way from down in Fairfax up to the line, 
where they blocked the river bridge. They would stop the cars and search every 
car there, and Dr. O’Neil came by and did not stop quick enough and they shot 
his tires off. Charlie Harris came by with his little girl who had been hurt and 
who was bleeding bad, and they stopped him. Later on they went over to beat 
him up but he did not let them get the drop on him. These machine-gun men 
were riding all over Troup County and Chambers County. 
Within the restricted area the guards of the Pennsylvania Industrial 
Service Co. apparently carried on a campaign of intimidation and 
brutality. : 
They shot the tires off that doctor’s car up there. They went down to Troup 
County and got into trouble at a dance hall duwn there and the sheriff locked them 
up, but the mill officials had them turned loose. They stopped some people up 
above West Point four or five miles and drew the machine gun on them, and 


accused them all of belonging to the union and told them not to come back to 
Lanett any more. They worked in Lanett and were union men. 


* * * * * * * 
Bill Pilkington was standing out near the athletic hall and they knocked him down 
two or three times and one of them held a pistol on him. The police came up 
and searched Pilkington three times but never said anything to the guards doing 
the beating, and they both had guns.? 

The textile strike was settled and the employees in the neighboring 
communities returned to work on or about September 23, but the 
Pennsylvania Industrial Service Co. guards remained in the area in 
the employ of the West Point Manufacturing Co. Toward the end 
of the month, the guards perpetrated assaults on persons sympathetic 
to the United Textile Workers. One of these was J. R. Hamby, brick- 
layer, who had been acting as voluntary organizer for the union. The 
guards came upon Hamby in a filling station, accused him of “agi- 
tating” for the union and proceeded to assault him. One of them 
beat him up while another covered the crowd that collected with a 
machine gun.? 

The same technique was applied to Mr. Groover himself. He was 
not an employee of the company but his sympathies with the union 
were apparently open and well Gaew a. According to his testimony, 
he had pressed some suits for the guards and taken them to their board- 
ing house on September 30, 1934 when the following occurred: 

I carried them back down there about 11:30 and there were those four men again 
in the room and they had their machine guns, one on each bed. He asked me 
what he owed me and [| said 70 cents. When I started to go, this big fellow Ansel 
followed me. He got to the door and then he said, ‘‘Groover, I am going to beat 


hell out of you,’”’ and then he hit me and knocked me down. As I started to get 
up this fellow Hager shoved a gun in my face and said, ‘Move and I will blow 


1 Pt. 7, pp. 2490, 2491, 
? Pt. 7, pp. 2402, 2493, 
% ane culee 004-B, p. 2493; exhibit 905, p. 2707; exhibit 906, p. 2708; and testimony of E. L. Groover, 
Pp. , . ; 
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your dainn brains out.’” Then he searched me. I asked him what right did he 
have running around there and holding up people and drawing guns and searching 
them, and he said, “We are going to stop this union agitating; your place up there 
‘is headquarters for these agitators around here.’’ I said that I paid rent and that 
this was a free country. ll along he told this big fellow to knock hell out of me. 
I would get up and he would come at me again and knock me down. Then after 
that had been going on for some time he said, ‘‘You go on up there and we do not 
~want to hear any more of this union agitating around here.’”! 

These incidents, occurring after the strike in the nearby towns was 
over, and the alleged necessity for protection had ceased, reveal the 
true purpose and function of the employment of these gunmen. There 
is no question that the guards were under control of the company, and 
that they were receiving pay at the time of these assaults. Their duty 
was to use the ultimate weapon of brute force to stamp out whatever 
sparks of union sentiment remained after the coercive measures em- 
ployed during the strike. - Nor was there any need to employ men of 
this character during the period of the strike. There was no strike 
in the territory of the West Point Manufacturing Co., nor any violence, 
except that of the guards. Their function was not protection, but 
repression and intimidation. 


SECTION 2. THE STRIKE AT THE BLACK & DECKER ELECTRIC CO., KENT, 
OHIO, 1936 


The Black & Decker Electric Co. of Kent, Ohio, manufacturers of 
fractional horsepower motors used on small electrical appliances, 
was a member. of the National Metal Trades Association in 1935 

_and 1936. In 1935 the company was operating under a month-to- 

month agreement with a local of the International Association of 
Machinists.2. On January 1, 1935, the National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation introduced into the plant a labor spy, who was named G. W. 
Bookhamer and designated on the books of ‘hs association as No. 450.3 
He was a member of the-International Association of Machinists, 
card No. 114223, and immediately became active in the Black & 
Decker local union.‘ 

At the end of April 1936, the union sought to modify and renew 
the agreement, but the company rejected the proposed changes and 
indicated that it did not want to continue to deal with the organiza- 
tion.® On May 2 the employees of the plant, numbering about 450, 
went on strike. 

During the strike Bookhamer, whose actions had already induced 
a few members of the local to regard him with suspicion,® became 
openly provocative. According to the local’s business agent, he 
tried to get some of the strikers to set off a charge of dynamite in the 

lant, and suggested that the pickets prevent the United States mail 
rom going into the plant.’ | 

Sometime after the middle of May, an injunction against mass 
picketing was granted by the Ohio Court of Common Pleas and an 


: Pt. 7, p. 2492, 

? Pt. 3, p. 938, testimony of Charles A. Gadd, business agent of the Black & Decker local of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists. 

$ Pt. 3, exhibit 461, p. 1088. a‘ 

‘ Pt, 3, p. 944, testimony of E. C. Davison, general secretary-treasurer of the International Association 


of Machinists. 
Pt, 3, p, 938, testimony of Charles A. Gadd. Newspaper accounts indicate that the unton also asked 


tor . 10-percent wage increase and the 40-hour week. 
. 3, p. 944, 
1 Pt. 15-A, exhibit 1875, p. 5401. 
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:agreement was entered into that. only three pickets should be posted 
-at each gate of the plant. The strike remained effective. 

A representative of the National Metal Trades Association, named 
Smith, ordered $1,619.16 worth of gas for the Black & Decker Co. 
from the Lake Erie Chemical Co.!. This order, which was shipped 
-on May 10, 1936, included 3 long-range gas guns, 16 shells of tear- 
-sickening gas, 4 dozen shells of tear gas, 2 dozen tear-sickening gas 
grenades, and 4 dozen tear-gas grenades.” 

After thus providing for the munitioning of the plant, the National 
Metal Trades Association, sometime in June, prepared to utilize its 
-strikebreaking services. Apparently it was agreed that guards and 
not strikebreakers should be sent. It was planned to place the 
-guards inside the plant, but the reason for this action is not clear. 
‘There is no evidence that the plant was in any danger of harm and 
there was no attempt to operate it. Mr. L. A. Stringham, who 
handled the strikebreaking services of the association, recruited two 
men from Chicago and two from New York to establish and main- 
tain a commissary in the plant.’ 

The association arranged for apparently 3 distinct groups of guards. 
‘The first was a group of 16 shipped directly from Chicago. According 
to Mr. Stringham’s testimony, these men were held in Cleveland and 
‘were never sent into the plant. His testimony concerning these men 
“was evasive. 

Senator La Fouterre. What were they doing? 

Mr. StrincHam. I could not tell you. They probably passed by the plant. 

Senator LA Foiiterte. They were just out for exercise? 

Mr. StrRinGHAM. Yes; no; they rode by in automobiles, Senator. 

Senator La Fouuerre. Just out of curiosity? 

Mr. Srrincuam. I would say, yes. 

Senator La Fouierre. You were paying their expenses all of the time they_ 
‘were there? 

Mr. STRINGHAM. Yes, ; 

Senator La FotLerre. What were they doing besides riding around in auto- 
umobiles? 

Mr. StrincHam. Waiting time.® : 

A group of 10 National Metal Trades Association guards, who had 
been hired in connection with this strike, were arrested at Akron, Ohio, 
‘on May 21, 1936, on the charge of suspicion. They were held in jail 
‘pending investigation until June 3, 1936.2 Akron is only 17 miles from 
Kent, Ohio. Mr. Stringham wrote a letter to Mr. Abbott, concerning 
‘the arrest of these men and the cost of attorney’s services for their 
-defenses which reads in part as follows: 

Arms were found in the possession of two of the 10 and tools which the police 


construed as burglar tools on the third ono, which warranted them in holding 
‘them on charges as they consorted together in the city.’ 


The cost of defending these suspicious characters, sent ostensibly to 
‘protect a plant from a picket line of three pickets, was sustained by 


1 Pt, 2, exhibit 217, p. 599, Ibid, exhibit 218, p, 599. 

? Pt, 2, exhibit 219, p. 600. 

3 Pt, 3, p, 853, testimony of Mr, O. R. Abbott, in charge of the Chicago office of the National Metal Trades 
‘Association and of the strikebreaking services of the National Metal Trades Association, See p. 29. 

4 Pt. 3, p. 883, foto of L. A. Stringham. One of the men from. New York was Robert Manent. 
‘Ibid, p. 854. See also preliminary hearings on 8. Res. 266, p. 171 and p. 173, for an account of Manent‘s 
-activities in the S. L. Allen Co, strike in Philadelphia, Pa. 

+ Pt. 3, p. 854. 
$ Pt. 3, exhibit 463-B,-p, 1002. 

1 Ibid. 
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the National Metal Trades Association in the usual course of its 
business.' | 
The third group were more successful in reaching their objective... 
Mr. Stringham testified that he arranged with two detective agencies 
to supply them. Twenty-two were provided by the Harry A. 
McGrath Secret Service, Inc., of Cleveland, Ohio,’ and 20 by Austin 
Cusack, ‘also of Cleveland.? McGrath’s job, according to Stringham, 
was “to open the plant.’”?* These men arrived at the plant in Kent,. 
Ohio, early in the morning of June 18, 1936. They found three 
pickets at the gate, while some other strikers were in a picket tent, 
some distance away.’ One of the pickets was a woman. The 
guards drove up to the gate in a large covered van, and immediately, 
without parley, opened fire on the pickets with tear gas and shot suns. 
There was no warning, no advance notice, no negotiation between the 
employer and the-union concerning the admission of these men to the 
plant. .The attack ‘came as a complete surprise to the strikers and a 
shock to the community.® 
The strikers in the picket tent, attracted by the shooting, rushed 
to the gate, but the van had passed inside. Taking positions inside 
the gate, the guards continued to shoot at the strikers. The result 
of this affray was a list of gassed and wounded strikers. One of the 
ickets suffered severe buckshot wounds in the leg and the others. 
incurred minor buckshot injuries and severe gassing. Four of them 
were hospitalized.’ After the shooting, the guards proceeded into 


the plant. . 
This murderous assault had its predictable effect. It provoked the 


strikers to violence. 
Mr. Gadd’s testimony on subsequent events reads in part as follows: 


The strikers secured guns from some place, or somebody did, and a baitle went 
on, was carried on from about 6 o’clock, the time they got down in the plant, 
until about 11:30. 

Senator La Fottetrr. How many men were outside the plant at this time? 

Mr. Gapp. Up until 11:30—of course, the crowd kept getting larger as the 
news spread—up until 11:30 there were probably 300 outside the plant, that is 
out on the street, running by the plant. 

Senator La Fo.tuerre. What else took place? 

Mr. Gapp. Well, they kept firing into the plant, and the ones in the plant 
kept firing out, and there were some of them wounded in the plant. Three_of 
them, I think, were very seriously wounded. One of them got out of the plant 
some .way over the back fence, went to Cleveland, the hospital there. Two of 
them were taken to the Ravenna Hospital at Ravenna, Ohio.® 


The chief of police of Kent estimated that from 100 to 150 strikers, 
armed with rifles, were firing into the plant. ‘The company appealed 


1 The aitorneys’ bill amounted to $435.25. Pt. 3, exhibit 463-A~-463-C, pp. 1092-1093. 

? For employment of the McGrath agency by the Ohio Rubber Co. of Willoughby, Ohio, to provide: 
guards during a strike in February 1935, see pt. 21, p. 9236, ff. See also exhibit 4242, p. 9347, a list of the 

cGrath agency’s strike clients, furnished by Harry McGrath. Included are Swift & Co. of Cleveland; 
the Fisher Body Co.; the Ashtabula Bow Socket Co.; Ashtabula, Ohio; the Truscon Steel Co., Cleveland; 
Steel and Tubes of Hlyria (Republic Steel Corporation subsidiary); and the Newton Steel Co. at Monroe, 
Mich. (now a Republic Steel Corporation subsidiary). BB 8d ed a 

* Austin Cusack, former manager of the National Corporation Service in Cleveland, went into the business. 
for himself. See pt. 1, exhibit 187, p. 363 and pt. 22, pp. 9383-9384, testimony of Paul Meggart, Cleveland 
strikeguard. Pt. 1, p. 188 testimony of A. E. Lawson. 

‘Pt, 3, p. 851. It appears that the National Metal Trades Association was anxious to use only guar ts 
recruited in Ohio for this Job in Kent, Ohio, although the Byrnes Act was not yet law. (See pt. 3, p 854, 
testimony of L. A. Stringham.) 

§ Pt. 3, pp. 938, 939, testimony of Charles A. Gadd, \ 

@Thid pp. 939-940 - ; 

’ Pt. 3, p. 939, testimonylof Charles A. Gadd. See also account in the Akron Beacon Journal of June 18,. 


Pt, 3, p. 040. 
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to the Governor for the National Guard, but instead four National 
Guard_observers were sent to the scene. By 11:30 in the morning, 
the union leaders persuaded the strikers to cease firing. By that 
time workers from other plants in Kent had joined the strikers. Two 
of the manufacturing plants in the town were forced to close for lack 
of men to carry on their normal operations.' This immediate and 
spontaneous response not only on the part of the strikers involved 
but on the part of other workers in the vicinity, serves to illustrate 
the universal resentment which the conduct of such strikeguards 
seldom fails to provoke. 

At length it was arranged between the strikers and the sheriff that 
the sheriff would enter the plant and disarm the strikebreakers and 
place them under arrest. 

Warrants were sworn out for the arrest of the men on the charge of 
shooting with intent to wound. About 6 p. m. the sheriff, accom- 

anied by deputies and union men, went into the plant and took the 
imported guards in their van through the aroused picket lines to the 
city jail. Charles A. Gadd, business representative for the union, 
accompanied the sheriff into the plant. large quantity of guns and 
munitions were discovered in the possession of the strikebreakers, 
According to Mr. Gadd— 


There were five sawed-off shotguns, five tear-gas guns, long-range guns, one 
full case and one part of a case of long-range tear-gas shells; there was quite a 
quantity of small arms ammunition, shotgun shells, and there were about a bushel- 
basket full of revolvers and automatic pistols. ? 

In addition, there was enough food for the guards to last a week. 

Forty-three guards were booked at the police station, of whom all 
but one were bound over to the grand jury in bond of $1,500 each. 
This round-up of the guards made it possible to trace their arrest 
records through the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Sixteen of 
them had criminal records for offenses committed prior to the time 
they arrived in Kent. One of them acquired a criminal record after 
the Kent affair. The crimes for which they had been arrested or 
convicted include carrying concealed weapons, larceny, counterfeiting, 
bootlegging, illegal possession of bombs, robbery, aid rape. Some 
of them had been sentenced to prison terms as long as 10 to 25 years.® 

The disturbances subsided after the guards had been arrested. 
The company’s requests for the National Guard went unanswered. 
Within 2 weeks the company signed an agreement with the union. 
Bookhamer, the spy, left when the strike ended.‘ 

Viewing this incident as a whole, it is difficult to escape the con- 
clusion that it was the deliberate purpose and function of the strike- 
guards to provoke the riot that occurred. There was no question of 
the protection of strikebreakers or loyal employees. McGrath’s job, 
according to Mr. Stringham, was ‘to open the plant.” ‘This was not 
a function that could be performed by having 43 gunmen sit inside the 
factory. Presumably the guards might have been installed in antici- 

1 See newspapor accounts In Akron Beacon Journal, June 18, 1936. 

1 Pt. 3, p.941, The representatives of Federal Laboratories, Inc., were under the impression that this is 
and gas equipment was purchased from the Lake Erie Chemical Co., by the Mc(irath agency. It 1s probable 
that the strikeguards brought some gas and equipment with them, adding to the amount already pur- 
chased by Black & Decker from the Lake Erie Chemical Co. According to the invoice (exhibit 219, pt. 2, 
p 605) Black & Decker purchased only 2 tear gas guns, whereas Gadd saw 5. Theefforts of Federal Labore: 
tortes to sell gas at this strike were unavailing. (See pt. oa Porte 3642, p. 7048.) 


3 Pt. 3, exhibits 306-A to 396-QQ, ee espe 1020 ff. The list includes 3 convicted robbers, 
$ Pt. 15-A, exhibit 1875, p. 6491; pt. 3, p. 904. 
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pation of a later use of strikebreakers, but if that was in fact the pur-- 
pose of their use, there was no reason for their unprovoked assault on: 
the pickets. The facts do not permit of any construction other than 
that the representatives of the National Metal Trades Association,. 
who were in control of the situation, desired to precipitate a riot. A 
riot of serious dimensions might conceivably have resulted to the bene- 
fit of the company. Martial law or its equivalent might have been. 
invoked to suppress the disorder, and in that process, as often happens, 
the union leaders might have been arrested and imprisoned and the: 
strike broken. This chain of consequences was prevented by the- 
timely arrest of the guards. ; 

‘There is another striking conclusion that may be drawn from this 
incident. The whole technique differs in nothing except the outcome: 
from the use of Pinkerton guards at Homestead in 1892. There the 
attempted landing of 300 armed imported guards aroused such popular: 
resentment that a veritable battle raged until the guards were taken 
into custody. lt is the inevitable but unwelcome conclusion that. 
some employers or employers’ associations will not hesitate to use 
today the same barbaric tactics that were in vogue 40 yearsago. And 
it is also clear that the evils of the strikebreaking business have not 
changed in the interim. 


SECTION 8. THE STATLER HOTEL STRIKE, CLEVELAND, OHIO, SEFTEMBER’ 
1935 


The Statler Hotel of Cleveland, one of Cleveland’s first-class large: 
hotels, joined the Associated Industries of Cleveland on September 
22, 1933.1 Some time after this date the Statler Hotel became a 

arty to an arrangement with the Hotel Carter and the Hotel Cleve- 
and for the services of an undercover operative who made reports on: 
the cooks and waiters union. This operative was in the pay of 
Corporation Service Bureau, Inc., a Cleveland detective agency 
operated by Ralph F. Smith. Corporation Service Bureau performed 
labor-undercover work for-a number of the members of. the Associated 
Industries of Cleveland. At one time, bills for the service rendered 
by this hotel operative were handled directly by the Associated Indus- 
tries. For the period February 1934 to February 1935, the Asso- 
ciated Industries billed the three hotels monthly $45 apiece for the 
services of this operative. After February 1935, Corporation Service 
Bureau resumed direct billing for all three hotels.’ 

That the Statler Hotel may have employed additional labor spies: 
through Corporation Service Bureau is indicated by the testimony 
of Paul Meggart, who stated that he was sent by Ralph Smith 
to the manager of the hotel to be employed as a houseman and to 
write nightly reports on any union activities that he observed. Mr. 
Meggart testified that he took this employment about a year before 
the strike at the Statler Hotel, which would place it some time in 
the fall of 1934. He testified that he was unsuccessful in uncovering 
valuable evidence concerning the growth of union activities among 


1 Pt, 20, exhibit 4072, p. 8967, membership list and dues charges, 1933-37, the Associated Industries of 
Cleveland. For description of the strike services renderad by the Associated Industries of Cleveland, see 


pp. 31 ff. : 

9 Pt, 22, pp. 9633 ff, ‘Analysis of Certain Books and Records of the Associated Industries of Cleveland with 
Reference to Industrial Undercover Work,” for a brief description of the arrangement. . For testimony and 
exhibits with reference to this operative, see pt. 21, pp. 9068-9081 and exhibits 4148-4157, pp. 9267-9271. 
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the employees because most of them were foreigners and he could 
not understand their language’ = 

On the 4th of September 1935, ee to the testimony. of 
Thomas Lenehan, secrétary of the Cleveland Féderation of ‘Labor, 
the Cleveland federation attempted to bargain collectively with the 
management of the Statler Hotel on behalf of the various unions whose 
members were employed in that hotel? The principal request:.of 
the federation, according to the testimony of its representatives, was- 
that the union be recognized as a bargaining agency.’ Upon the 
failure of the hotel to negotiate with the federation, a strike was called 
the morning of September 5, 1935. The conduct of the strike was in. 
the hands of a strategy board under the direction of the Central 
Labor Union. A mass picket line was thrown around the Statler 
Hotel. It consisted of members of the various organizations involved’ 
who were unemployed at the time.* The strike prevented delivery: 
of the supplies to the hotel by union drivers, and the elevator opera- 
tors also struck. 

-The Associated Industries, in the due course of its service to mem-— 
bers affected by strikes, set about to supply guards to the Statler 
Hotel. As William Frew Long had pointed out previously in his. 
testimony, men who are willing to take strike jobs are soon informed 
of their existence and in accordance with standard Cleveland practice, 
the office of the Associated Industries at the time of the Statler strike 
was besieged by applicants for strike jobs.” John H. Walker, who was. 
in charge of strikeguarding service of the Associated Industries, 
testified: . 

There was a lot of people coming to my office at that time. When a strike 
happens we are just swamped with men looking for jobs, and it is possible I seen. 
these men.°® . 

Some of the guards for the Statler Hotel were recruited directly 
through the office of the Associated Industries. Others were trans- 
ferred from another strike job then being handled by the Associated 
Industries. This was the strike at Thompson Products, Inc., also a 
member of the Associated Industries, anda ‘user -ef the:detective: 
agency service of Corporation Service Bureau.’ 

Frank Marquard, one of John H. Walker’s regular lieutenants on 
strike work, testified that Mr. Walker had put him in charge of the 
Thompson Products job when the strike began at that company in 
July 1935. The casual way in which men are recruited for the 
dificult task of strikeguards is illustrated by Mr. Marquard’s. 
testimony concern ng his authorization to take charge of the Thompson. 
Products job: 

Senator LA Fouuetts. Who hired you? 

Mr. Marquarp. Mr. Walker. 

Senator La Fou.erre. Describe the occasion of his nay ne hired you. 


Mr. Marquagp. Well, he called me up to the office, and I went up there, and: 
he told me I should take charge of the Thompson Products. 


1 Pt, 22, pp. 9368, 9369, testimony of Paul Meggart. 
_ 2 Pt, 22, pp. 9372, 9373. The unions involved were all in the culinary-trades industry, which includes: 
the cooks, waiters, and bartenders union. 

2 Pt. 22, p. 9373, testimony of Thomas Lenehan and William Finnegan, 

: Ibid., testimony of Mr, Lenehan, 

ee p. 33, 

§ Pt. 22, p. 9367. . 

7 Pt. 21, p. 9111, testimony of Ralph Smith, president of Corporation Service Bureau, Ing. See also, pt.. 
22. p. 9630. Mr. Smith introduced a letter for the record to show that his service to Thompson Products, 
Inc, was not in the nature of labor espionage. 
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Senator La Fouuerrs. What did you understand that to mean when he said 
you should take charge of the Thompson Products. ae ee 
Mr. Marquagb. Well, take charge of the men, There was men up there ready 
to go out, and we all met at the Old Stone Church, at Ontario and: Public Square. 
Senator La Foutetrs. Did you have any discussion with him at that time as 
to how much would be paid? 
Mr. Marquarp. No, sir, _ 
‘Senator La Fotuerre. Did he say how you would be paid? 
’ Mr. Marqvarp. No. sir. a 
Senator La Fouuerre. Did he say how many men you would have? 
Mr. Marquarp. No; he did not. He did not know really how many men were 
supposed to be there. He just said there would be a bunch of meii there. 
nator La Fotuerrs. Did he tell you how you were to take charge of them? 
. Mr. Marquarn. Yes, sir. 7 
Senator La Fouvettrn. What did he say? 
_ Mr, Marquarp. He said I should take charge and have these men put in cars 
and take them out to the factory—take them and put them in cars the first thing. 
Senator La Fouuerre. Did you have anything to show your authority for 
taking charge of these men? i 
Mr. Marquarp. No, sir. 
Senator La Fotuerre. What did you tell them when you got to the appointed 
place where you met them? “3 
Mr. Marquarp. The man that had charge of the factory was there at the 
time and Mr. Walker told him that I would be in charge.! 


The bulk of the men that Mr. Marquard and Benny (the Fink) 
Gross commanded on this occasion were apparently strikebreakers. A 
small proportion acted as guards. While the Thompson Products 
strike job was still in process, the Statler strike occurred. 

Some of the men who were serving as guards in the Thompson 
Products factory were sent to perform the same function at the 
Statler Hotel.2 Mr. Marquard testified that, at Mr. Walker’s in- 
structions, he had sent four men from the Thompson Products plant 
to the hotel. Some of the men at the hotel were sent to the Thomp- 
eon Products plant in their stead. According to Mr. Meggart, who 
was one of the men transferred from the hotel, the reason for the inter- 
change of personnel was a pending police investigation of the hotel 
guards.® All those with criminal records were transferred or dismissed. 

Among the 40 to 50 guards * who began on the Statler job were 
George Francis, Steve Francis, Rex Tracey, and Russell Minnert, all 
well known professional strikeguards in the Cleveland area.’ Steve 
Francis had been arrested 8 few months before for carrying concealed 
weapons, while acting as a guard under the supervision of the strike 
lieutenants of the Associated Industries during a strike at the plant of 
the National Screw & Manufacturing Co.,of Cleveland. At the time 
of his arrest he had a blackjack and a tear-gas gun on his person. He 
explained that the blackjack had been given him by the Ohio Rubber 
Co., of Willoughby, Ohio, while he was acting as a strikeguard there 
early in February of that year, under the direction of John H. Walker, 
of the Associated Industries,’ and that the gas gun was the property 


1 Pt, 22, pp. 9363-0364. a 

Supplementary exhibits, Cleveland Associated Industries; exhibit 6874. Affidavit of John R. Cox, 
director of manufacturing of Thompson Products, Inc. Marquard and Gross recruited about 60 men. 

3 Pt, 22, p. 9367, testimony of Charles Adams, guard. 

4 Pt. 22, p. 9368, testimony of Frank Marquard. 

$ Pt. 22, p. 9366, testimony of Paul Meggart, who had a criminal record. Charles Adams, who was trans- 
ferred from the Thompson Products Job to the hotel, was one of the guards later arrested at the Black & 
Decker strike (supra). See pt. 3, exhibit 396-G, p, 1023, criminal record of Charles Adams; also pt. 22, p. 
9371, testimony of Charles Adams concerning the Black & Decker strike. 

6 Pt, 22, p. 9368, testimony of Paul Meggart. 

' Pt. 22, pp. 9378-9379, erg | of Paul Meggart. ae 

¢ Pt. 21, pp. 9226 ff. for full details concerning the Ohio Rubber Co. strike. See also p. 67. 
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of the National Screw & Manufacturing Co.' According to Mr. Mar- 
quard; who had been Steve Francis’ superior at the National Screw & 
Manufacturing job, his arrest was a consequence of a violent encounter 
with the pickets. They had thrown bricks at him, and he had fired 
tear gas at them, outside the plant, while he was bringing some em- 
ployees or strikebreakers in to work.’ Cet ee ee 

Rex Tracey, who had also worked as a guard at the National Screw 
& Manufacturing Co. strike? had also been arrested during his em- 
ployment there, and pleaded guilty to the charge of shooting to kill. 
At the time of the shooting he was out on bail under a charge of 
assault and battery committed a few days earlier during this same 
Sree nen as strikeguard.* 

ussell Minnert, also identified by Meggart as serving as a guard 

at the Statler Hotel, had beeu arrested on charges of rape, and was. 
later to be among the guards arrested at the Black & Decker strike 
for shooting with intent to wound.® 

Another notorious Cleveland strikeguard, known as Harry Berke; 
vitz, served at the Statler Hotel. He was arrested for creating a 
disturbance with the pickets while intoxicated.® 

The guards at the Statler were at first under the supervision of one 
Bill Wright, who had been employed by John H. Walker.’ According 
to Walker he sent all but a few of the strikeguard applicants to 
Wright, at the hotel, who hired them.’ Mr. Walker was at the hotel, 
by his account, an hour or so every day during the strike.° William 
Frew Long, general manager of the Associated Industries, took a 
supervisory interest in the strike.’° | 

If those in charge of the guards at the Statler weeded out the guards 
with criminal records, as Mr. Meggart testified, it was an incident 
rare in the annals of Associated Industries’ strike services. Mr. 
Long testified quite frankly that it was not the custom of the Asso- 
ciated Industries to investigate the records of those applying for 
strike jobs. | 

The plan has been in the case of a large strike like this to get any men that can. 
be secured, and if anything is subsequently found vile with their records, 
they are dismissed, and that was done in the Statler Hotel matter, to my 


knowledge. These men were dismissed after records were found. Those are 
things that we did not approve of.!! 


The record, however, is equally clear that the Associated Industries 
did not invariably discharge strikeguards who were found to have 
bad records. There was undisputed testimony that officials of the 
Associated Industries ordered the reinstatement of Steve Francis, 
whose arrest for carrying concealed weapons during the Nationa 


4 Pt, 22, pp. 9393 ff. ibid, exhibits 4257 and 4258, pp. 9468 ff., police records concerning Steve Francis. 

2 Pt. 22, p. 9393, testimony of Frank Marquard. 

3 Pt. 22, p. 9364, testimony of Ben Gross, one of the Heutenants in charge of the guards at the Nationa} 
Screw & Manufacturing Co. strike. 

4 Pt, 22, exhibits 4260-4262, pp. 9482 ff., criminal record and sentence of Rex Tracey for shooting with: 
intent to kill. Another strikeguard supplied to the National Screw & Manufacturing Co. during this 
strike was arrested for carrying concealed weapons. He had an automatic pistol in his possession. See 
pt. 22, p. 9395 and exhibit 4263, p. 9484, police records in the case of John McGinnis. There is no evidence: 
that, he served at the Statler Hotel strike, 

§ Pt. 3, exhibit 396-A, p. 1020, criminal record of Russell B. Minor, alias Russell B. Minnert. 

¢ Pt. 22, p. 9375, testimony of Thomas Lenehan. <A ‘Morris Berkovitz,” arrested at the Black & Decker 

a proves the same man; finks being notoriously careless about thelr own names (pt. 3, exhibit 
, . . 
1Pt, a PP. aa testimony of John H. Walker. 


* Ibid, 
# Thid. pp. 9380-9381, testimony of William Frew Long. 
"Pt. 22, p. 9381. 
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Screw & Manufacturing Co.’s strike has been described above. Frank 
nitot berate one of the lieutenants in charge of the National Screw job, 
testified on this point as follows: 


rapa La Foutietrs. Mr. Marquard, did Francis come back to work after 
arres 

Mr. Marquarp. I think he was away 2 days and he came back and I asked 
him what he wanted. He says, “I got orders to come back to work again.” I 
says, ‘From whom?” He said, “From Mr. Walker.”’ Then I called up and | 

r. Nikodym ! was there, and he says to put him to work.? 

Mr. Walker did not deny that he had ordered Steve Francis to be 
Teinstated after his arrest and while he was out on bail.’ 

From the standpoint of public relations, it is obviously bad policy 
to employ thugs or men with criminal records, however acceptable 
they may be in a factory, in a first-class hotel. It may have been 
this consideration as well as the alleged police investigation that 
prompted the purging of the guards at the Statler Hotel. The exist- 
ence of criminal records did not bar the employment of these men at 
the Thompson Products strike. immediately thereafter. 

Bill Wright, to whom Walker had entrusted the protection of the 
Statler Hotel, was later replaced, according to Charles Adams, one of 
the strikeguards, “for hitting the bottle too heavy.’* Adams testified 
that Wright had had experience as a strikeguard with the Pinkerton 

ency and the Railway Audit & Inspection Co. The incident is an 
eloquent commentary upon the strikebreaking business. Here was 
one of Cleveland’s leading hotels, completely at the mercy of men 
guilty of various crimes of violence, who were quartered in the hotel, 
and who were in the charge of a habitually drunken professional 
strikebreaker. Yet, if this state of affairs had not been uncovered on 
the premises of a noted hotel, frequented by the public, it would in all 

robability have passed unnoticed. Such things are common enough 
in factories and mills. 

The union representatives testified to several disturbances provoked 
in their presence by the guards at the Statler strike.6 The hotel 
applied for an injunction against the picketing, .and evidence of these 
disturbances was introduced in the injunction proceedings.® Mr. 
Meggart’s testimony indicated that to some extent, at least, that these 
disturbances were deliberately provoked: . 

Mr. Wright called me down and he said there is going to be a coal truck in 
pretty ‘soon. He said, “Better have a drink out of this bottle.” And he gave 
mea drink. So there wag a picket out there that was singing strike songs, some 
fellow from either the cooks or waiters union. Wright says, “That Greek out 
there is a little bit too noisy.”” He says, ‘‘Now, when the truck comes in, naturally 
those pickets are going to rush in after it, and I want you boys to go there and if 
you get a chance break that Greek’s jaw.”’ They did. They had two or three 
disturbances. Every time a coal truck or commissary truck came in, it was the 
guards’ orders, when they got a chance, to light on their chin.’ 

An even more alarming aspect of this strike was the use of armed 
guards to convoy trucks through the city ot Cleveland There seem 
to have been four of these guards who were referred to in the testimony 

: Saeed Nikodym, an employee of the Associated Industries of Cleveland. 

3 Pt. 22, B 2305, testimony of John H. Walker. 

$ Pt, 22, p. 9375, testimony of Thomas Lenehan, part of testimony of Philip Hanna.; p. 9376, testimony of 
pie 

7 Pt, 22, pp. 9377-9378. 
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as “musclemen” or “gunmen.’”’?! According to Mr. Long and Mr. 
Walker, these guards were employed directly by the management of the 
hotel, without the intervention and against the: advice of the repre- 
sentatives of the Associated Industries. Mr. Long thought that 
these men, at least, should have been investigated.2, They were 
apparently gangsters and appear to have been armed with nifles or 
revolvers while they were on duty.’ 3 

The purpose of employing them was not very clear. Mr. Walker 
teatified that police protection was adequate and there was no neces- 
sity of employing special guards to convoy the trucks: 

Mr. Senator, might I say this: That my doing a thing like that would be silly 
and ridiculous, because there was adequate poles protection at that time. They 
‘took those trucks out to the railroad yard, where they were unloaded, and brought 
them back and there was never any. necessity of any outside guards or anything 
of that kind.‘ 

Their employment may have been an error in judgment, or it may 
have had some more sinister purpose. - 

Thero was violence and misconduct on the part of the strikers. 
Charles Adams described one of the pickets as coming through the 
front door, while he was on duty there, and throwing a stench bomb at 
him. Mr. Adams captured the stench bomber and took him to the 

olice station. Mr. Walker testified that stench bombs were thrown 
into the hotel during the strike probably a dozen times. Misguided 
attempts at retaliation on the part of stmkers are a trequent con- 
-comitant..of the use of professional strikeguards and gunmen. The 

uards cost the Statler Hotel $6 a day, in addition to their room and 
Board * What they cost the hotel in goodwill or what they cost the 
city in the shape of an aggravated police problem does not appear 
in the record. 


SECTION 4, USE OF ARMED GUARDS AT LAKE CHARLES, LA., DURING THE 
STRIKE OF LONGSHOREMEN, OCTOBER 1935 


On October 10, 1935 the contract of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association with the steamship operators’ associations in the 
‘Gulf ports expired. The event was greedily anticipated by the de- 
tective agencies and industrial munitions firms. The manager of. the 
Burns agency office in Houston made the rounds of the steamship 
companies in September about 2 weeks before the contract expired.’ 

The salesman for the Lake Eric Chemical Co. in the New Orleans 
area informed his office on October 8, 1935, that he was on his way to 
Lake Charles, La., and other ports which would be affected by the ex- 
piration of the contract. He stated that he had ‘good information 
that there is going to be trouble.’ 

In New Orleans, the Railway Audit & Inspection Co., represented by 
Harold Bomboy, was in a better position to obtain business, should 
trouble occur, than the other agencies, because it combined both 
munitioning and strikebreaking services.° 

1 Pt. 22, p. 9374, testimony of Willlam Finnegan; p. 9378, testimony of Paul Meggart, 

2 Pt, 22, p. 9330, testimony of William Frew Long; pt. 22, p. 9376, testimony of John H. Walker. 
3 Pt, 22, p. 9378, testimony of Paul Meggart. 

4 Pt. 22, p. 9381, - 

§ Pt, 22, p, 9370, testimony of Charl:s Adams. 

¢ Pt, 22, p. 9368, testimony of Paul Meggart; pt. 22, p. 9370, testimony of Charles Adams, 

7 Pt. 15-A, exhibit 2200 : 


, Pp. 5734. 
* Pt, 15D, exhibit 3731, p. 7199, 
sSee p. 36. 
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_ As‘had been expected, the steamship lines refused to:sign contracts- 
on the terms requested by the longshoremen’s association. The 
atrike began on October 10. In Louisiana an unknown organization. 
calling itself the Louisiana Longshoremen’s Association, appeared on: 
the scene and promptly signed contracts with the steamship lines. 
In spite of this maneuver the strike continued effective at the port of 
Lake Charles without interruption up to October 19. 

On behalf of the board of commissioners of the Lake Charles Harbor: 
and Terminal District, the Railway Audit & Inspection Co. went into: 
action. On October 16 and 17 the Chicago office of that agency re- 
cruited a number of men in Chicago and shipped them to Lake Charles. 
Among these men was C. W. Williams, also known as “Whitey” and! 
the Boilermaker,” who had served as chief strike lieutenant under 
E. E. MacGuffin in the great New Orleans Public Service strike of 
1929. A veteran of many other bitter strikes, he had a long criminal 
record. Another of these men was Lee or Leo McDaniel, who had 
been arrested in St. Louis in 1932 on charges of assault witi intent to 
kill while working as a slugger for the Railway Audit & Inspection Co. 
Other members of the gang were Harry Toewe, also known as ““Toohey’” 
or “Touey,” who had served in the H. C. Frick strike in Uniontown,, 
Pa., in 1933, and Frank Dempsey, another noted Railway Audit & 
Inspection Co. strike lieutenant. Arriving in Lake Charles, these men: 

ut up in the Charleston Hotel and all gave their addresses as New. 
rleans, La.' | | 

Mr. Bomboy, representing the Railway Audit & Inspection Co. in 
New Orleans, had a group of some 21 men recruited there, and put 
them under the command of E. J. McDade, another strike-scarred 
veteran who had worked for nearly all the famous strikebreaking: 
agencies.? McDade took his men to Lake Charles and stored them: 
in the Charleston Hotel. The next day they received crates of tear: 

as, machine guns, and machine-gun ammunition shipped from Federal! 
aboratories, Inc.’ 

The Board of Commissioners of the Lake Charles Harbor and: 
Terminal District had purchased from Federal Laboratories on October: 
17, four Thompson submachine guns together with 1,500 rounds of 
machine-gun ammunition. Subsequently, the board of commis- 
sioners purchased an additional thousand rounds for the machine: 
guns. The Railway Audit & Inspection Co. made a commission on. 
this sale of $197.36.4 

As of the 19th of October, the board of commissioners purchased: 
$948 worth of tear-gas and tear-gas equipment, including four gas. 

s and projectiles and 2 dozen grenades. On this sale Railway 
udit & Inspection Co. took a commission of $284.40. : 

The meu and the arms were ready.® After guns and the machine: 
guns and ammunition had been distributed to the men in the Charles- 
ton Hotel they were deputized en masse by one of the port com- 
missioners, loaded into trucks and driven to the port. The Louisiana 
Longshoremen’s Association, which had announced the day before: 

§ For striks-job record and criminal record of al' these men see appendix C, pp. 189-190, 192, and 108. 

§ For the strike-job record of E. J. McDade see appendix O, pp. 196-197. 

» Ft. 7, exhibit 910, p. 2712. os 

4 ¥t. 7, exhibit 907, p. 2708; and exhibit 909, p. 2710. 

8 Pt. 7, exhibit 908, p. 2709. - : 

* The total number of strikeguards is in doubt. A list provided by the board of commissioners shows 50 


names (pt. 15-D, exhibit 3596, p. 7012). McDade’s count is 66 (pt. 7, exhibit 910, p. 2712). The newa- 
papers say there were 75. = 
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that it was ‘ready,’ then shipped in 300 men to work on the docks. 
‘The stage was set for the usual clash between the strikeguards and 
the strikers. i | —— 

E. J. McDade’s version of the battle is as follows: - | 

That night there was some firing at the outposts of the Port by the picket men. 
The next day we sent a truck in for some provisions for the guards. When the 
truck returned the driver and two men were ambushed and killed. The strikers 
opened up from the protection of the woods and the swamps—-about three or 
four hundred of them, I should imagine. They were armed with 30-30 rifles. 
We returned the fire with machine guns and gas, and riot guns and pistols. The 
battle lasted from 10 in the morning until 5 at night. In order to protect the 
stevedores who were on the job working in there, we had to get them on a boat 
and take them down through the intercoastal country into Texas. The Port 
authority was fearful of another gun battle that night and the Government 
declared a truce. The guards returned to Lake Charles—to the Charleston 
Hotel—from Orange, Tex., where we left the boat.! 


The newspapers gave a different version of the outbreak: 


The battle started shortly after noon yesterday when Santon and three other 
guards were returning to the docks from a trip in a truck to town to get provisions. 

Guards crossed the railroad “dividing line” to escort the truck in. Shooting 
from both sides then began.? ~~. 

Three of the guards were killed in the affray and eight were wounded. 
Those killed were William Blake and L. Santon, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and William F. Gass of Louisiana.’ 

As a result of this battle, Gov. O. K. Allen closed the port by 
executive order pending settlement of the dispute. 

The strikeguards felt that they had been badly used: 

When we returned to the hotel we were paid off by Mr. Bomboy, the local 
manager of the R. A. & I. While we were being paid off an argument sta 
between some of the men and Mr. Bomboy. We felt that we were actually put 
on the spot and that some of us had to be killed in order that the Port authority 
would get a federal injunction, The Port was closed for 10 days-—until Judge 
Dawkins issued a federal injunction restraining the strikers from interfering with 
the operation of the port.‘ 

ry 
SECTION 5. STRIKE AT THE OHIO RUBBER CO., WILLOUGHBY, OHIO, 
FEBRUARY 18-28, 1985 


The Ohio Rubber Co., of Willoughby, Ohio, joined the Associated 
Industries of Cleveland on August 11, 1933. A strike of its em- 
ployees occurring in February of 1935, which was marked by violence 
bad: intense bitterness, was the culmination of a labor-relations polic 
based upon a refusal either to enter into a written agreement wit 
the union of its employees or to recognize that union as exclusive 
bargaining agent for its employees. 

he committee investigated the labor relations of the Ohio Rubber 
‘Co. in connection with its examination of the Associated Industries 
of Cleveland. Situated close to Cleveland, the Ohio Rubber Co., 
engaged in the manufacture of rubber products and the vulcanizing 
-of automobile running boards, employs approximately 900 workers. 

In July 1933, as a consequence of the introduction of the unit system 
of compensation, the employees struck briefly and spontaneously.‘ 


1 Pt. 7, exhibit 910, p. 2713, affidarit of E. J. McDade. 
9 New Orjeans Tiines-Picayune, 


e ? 2%! ade, , 
$ Pt. 21, pp. 9140 ff, testimony of Dallas Williams, officer in the local union of rubber workers in the Ohio 
Rubber Co. ve Mr. Charles Lanniag, president of the union, and of Franklin G. Smith, president of the 
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This strike was called off after a promise. by the plant manager that 
the company would deal with elected representatives of the employees. 
Meeting on July 5 with the elected eeDreeon ue of the employees, 
the management stated that it would organize a plan of employee 
representation. A spokesman for the employees stated that they 
wished to affiliate with the American Federation of Labor. Before 
ouy 11 the company promulgated a plan of employee representation, 
and announced an election for employee representatives. On July 15 
the American Federation of Labor granted a federal charter to the 
representatives who had already been elected by the workers. 
he announced election of representatives under the employee 
representation plan was never held, but the company began to bargain 
on July 20, 1933, with a group of employees, apparently chosen by it, 
which included only two of the representatives elected by the workers 
as the result of the abortive strike on July 3.1. Thereafter the -com- 
pany pursued a policy of playing the en pioyee representation plan 
ainst the Federal local. At the outset the company took the posi- 
tion that it would not bargain at all with the union representatives. 
The visit of a Federal conciliator who asserted that the union.repre- 
sented a majority of the employees in the plant, did not change the 
situation, and on September 2, 700 employees responded to a strike 
Call.2. This strike was terminated after the union had demonstrated 
its preponderance. The company agreed orally to bargain with the 
union. 

Contemporaneously with this strike the rubber company began 
to employ detective-agency undercover service. For the month of 
September 1933 it engaged National Corporation Service, Inc., a 
detective agency which, according to its own oflicers, was engaged 
principally in labor espionage.‘ In October 1933 the Ohio Rubber 
Co. paid the Associated Industries of Cleveland for the services of an 
operative furnished by Corporation Service Bureau, a detective 
agency, in Cleveland.’ This service was continued until the early 
Seale of 1935, when the Ohio Rubber Co. began to pay Corporation 

rvice Bureau directly for this detective-agency service. 

The president of the company apparently did not know the purpose 
of the service rendered by Corporation Service Bureau, but R. A. 
Mertz, plant manager, testified that it was employed tor the purpose 
ot uncovering thefts, destruction of rubber, and detects in operation.® 
In 1936 the company engaged the Corporations Auxiliary Co., an 
agency engaged principally in industrial espionage, in addition to 
Corporation Service Bureau,’ In 1936 and in 1937 the company 
also employed Pinkerton’s National Detective Agency, Inc. The 
Pinkerton operative in the Ohio Rubber plant was a member ot the 
United Rubber Workers. Under cross examination Mr. Mertz, the 
plant manager, admitted that the reports from these detective agencies 
occasionally contained information concerning union mattors.° 

| Pt. 21, pp. 9148-59, testimony of Franklin G. Smith, Charles Lanning, and Dallas Williams. 

§ Pt. 21, pp. 0162 Wand pp. 9172 ff. 

§ Pt. 21, exhibit 4202, p. 9207. 

‘Pt, 21, p. 92°2, testimony of William Frew Long and Franklin G. Smith. For data concerning Na- 
tional Corporation Service, see p. 20. See also pt. 1, pp. 176 ff, pt. 15-A, pp. 5101 ff. 

§ Pt. 21, p. 9096, pried of Ralph Smith, head of the Corporation Service Bureau. - 


# Pt. 21, p. 9208. also testimony of Ralph Smith, p. 21, pt. . 
yey 21, p. 9203. For hearings on the Corporations Auxiliary Co., see pt. 4. See also pt. 21, exhibit 4226, 


p. ive af eo ee a 
* Pt. 21, p. 9206. 
* Pt. 21, pp. 9208-9209. 
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Altogether, from September 1933 to November 1937, the Ohio 
Rubber Co. paid $8,280.20 for detective agency service,’ an extraor- 
dinary amount for a company of its:size. The committee’s record, 
however, indicates that detective-agency service is a usual concomitant 
of an antiunion labor-relations policy. : 

During the period between the 1933 recognition strike and the strike 
in 1935 the company adopted various methods to frustrate collective 
bargaining with the union. Following the strike settlement in 1933 
the company laid off a number ot unionists.22 When the union com- 
plained to the Regional Labor Board, Franklin G. Smith, president 
of the company, in conformity with the attitude of the Associated 
Industries of Cleveland denied that the Board had jurisdiction.’ 

The membership of the union felt that it was under the surveillance 
of spies and attendance at union meetings declined.‘ 

eanwhile the company signed an agreement with the company 
union.’ 'The demand of Federal Local No. 18284 that the company 
negotiate a contract with it was denied on the ground that “a plant 
can’t operate with two agreements in the plant.” ® The union per- 
sisted in its efforts to negotiate with the company. The management 
was so evasive that the union, on January 15, 1935, sent the following 
letter by registered mail to R. A. Mertz, factory manager: 

Dear Sir: In accordance with the action taken in a special meeting Sunday, 
Jan. 13th last by the United Rubber Workers, Local Union 18284, I am hereby 
asking that you or other representatives of your company meet in joint session 
with the scale committee of the above named Local Union for the purpose of 
working out an agreement, pertaining to wages and conditions. 

Your failure to comply_with this request by Wednesday, Jan. 16 not later than 
six o’clock P. M., will doubtless result in direct action being taken by the above 
named Local Union.” : 

The effects of the company’s nonrecognition policy are clearly 
evident in the urgent phrasing of the letter. The company met with 
the union on January 17 and said that any wage increase was im- 
possible. On January 25 the company granted a blanket wage in- 
crease, which it attributed entirely to negotiations under the employee 
representation plan.® 

While the negotiations were still in process between the company 
and the union, additional armed ‘‘watchmen”’ were hired through the 
Associated Industries of Cleveland. Mr. Mertz, the factory manager, 
testified that these guards were hired for the purpose of protecting the 
property of the company, which feared that the employees would 
resort to sabotage.* Whatever their purpose, the conduct of the guards 
was provocative. They followed the union leaders about the plant, 
and even into the company cafeteria. Charles Lanning, president of 
the union testified: . 

I noticed also that other workers were complaining and it was this action that 
so angered the workers that I have heard many of them say, “I would rather 
be in the penitentiary. I am a free-born American citizen trying to work and 


make a living for my family, and the plant being infested with guards walking 
among us, and if it was not just that I had to work here, I would not do it.” 


1 Pt, 21, exhibit 4226, p. 9334. = 

Pt, 21, p. 9182, testimony of Charles Lanning. e 

3 Pt, 21, exhibit 4124, pp. 9312-9313. Much later, many of the unionists were reemployed; pt. 21, p. 0185. 
4 Pt. 21, p. 9185, testimony of Mr. Lanning; exhibit 4226, p 9334. 

5 Pt, 21, pp. 9192-9195, testimony of Mr. Lanning; exhibit 4222, p. 9326. 

$ Pt: 21, p. 9211, testimony of Charles: Lanning. .- 

7 Pt. 21, exhibit 4229. p. 9336. 

6 Pt, 21, p. 9217, testimony of R. A. Mertz. 
* Pt, 21, pp. 9220-9221. 
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That.so aroused them that many of them came back to the organization during 
that period.' Ten a Sune ted _ 
_. Gas and gas equipment invoiced from the Lake Erie Chemical Co. 
on January 26, amounting to $162, were stored in the office of Mr. 
Mertz.? Cots and food were delivered in the plant. As a result of 
the company’s policy the plant was a tinder box of fear and resentment. 
_ The anticipated strike was called on Monday, February 18, for 
union recognition, seniority rights, and wage increases. A final des- 
rate conference with the company on Sunday, poeraty 17, had 

ailed.* William ‘Frew Long, general manager of the Associated 
Industries, was present in person at the conference to give counsel. 
As soon as the strike began, the company secured 10 additional 
strikeguards from the Associated Industries of Cleveland, making a 
total of 15, in addition to the regular plant police. In addition, Mr. 
Mertz applied to the sheriff and county prosecutor for guards. Fifty 
men were hired by the county and city from the McGrath Detective 
Agency in Cleveland. All these hired guards, as well as 31 citizens 
of Willoughby, were deputized, thus providing a force of 133 men. 
Tear gas and gas equipment purchased from the Lake Erie Chemical 
Co. constituted the principal armament of the guards. A complete 
arsenal of jumper-repeater tear-gas candles, three long-range field 
guns, and a large supply of shells was shipped to the Ohio Rubber 

o. on February 19 and 21. The total cost of this armament (includ- 
ing sales tax) was $2,473.02.’ In addition, the company had the use 
of a demonstration long-range gun loaned by a Lake Erie salesman, 
and of a repeating gas gun purchased from the Manville Manufactur- 
ing Corporation.® On February 25, additional gas supplies were 
secured which cost the company $867.67... The gas equipment of 
the guards supplied by the county was also secured from the Lake 
Erie Chemical Co.” | 

The strike was only partially effective. Picket lines were estab- 
lished shortly after the strike was declared. Detailed instructions- 
were given to the pickets to— 
* * * conduct themselves in an orderly manner but to be able to protect 
themselves in the event that guards came out of the plant and attacked them. 


Violence characterized the strike, however, from its beginning. The 
company had created an explosive situation. The course of its activi- 
ties preceding the strike can justly be construed as incendiary. 

There was a violent clash o: the first night of the strike when 
deputies and employees wishing ‘« get inside the plant attempted to 
pass through the picket line.” By agreement with police officials the 
picket line was then moved away from the plant gate." A major 
clash occurred early the following morning, A car carrying five or 
six deputies left the plant early on the morning of the 19th to get 
employees who wished to work. 

1 Pt, 21, p. 9218. 

2 Pt. 21, exhibit 4233, p. 0333. 

8 Pt, 21, pp. 9224-9226, testimony of Charles Lanning, William Frew Long, and R. A. Mertz. 


p 
«Pt. 21, p, 9235, testimony of R. A. Mertz. 
+ This agency later supplied guards during the Black & Decker Co. strike, described above. See p. 48 
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? Pt, 21, exhibit 4237, p. 9332. 
§ Pt, 21, p. 9252, testimony of R. A. Mertz. 
. 21, exhibit 42%4, p. 9338, 

1 Pt, 21, exhibits 4 2A, p. $40. 

i Pt, 21, p. 9242, testimony of Charles Lanning, : 

9 Pt, 21, p. 9235, testimony of R. A. Mertz; and p. 9243, testimony of Charlee Lanning. 
tie 21, Pp. 9245-9247, testimony of R. A. Mertz, Charles Lanning, Dallas Williams, and William Frew 
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Dallas Williams, an officer of the union, testified that the car came 
from the plant, pulled up to the picket line, and that, without provo- 
cation, its occupants jumped out and started shooting tear gas. 
According to Mr. Williams, Harry McGrath, president of the McGrath 

ency, whose guards were hired by the county, was also present and 
did not recognize the men in the car, so it is probable that they were 
the guards supplied by the Associated Industries.' When the car 
returned about an hour later, convoying working employees, Charles 
Williams averred that it stopped, the guards started gassing the 

icket line, and the pickets then started throwing bricks? Mr. 
ertz, who testified that he saw the incident from a second-story 
window in the plant, stated that the bricks were thrown first.* So 
much gas was shot that the guards themselves suffered from its 
effects. They had been given no training in its use.‘ oe | 

Thereafter, sorties of the guards, for the purpose of convoying food 
or employees, produced almost daily conflict. Nor were the con- 
flicts confined to the plant vicinity. The guards provided by the 
Associated Industries drove through the main business streets of 
Willoughby, discharging gas guns indiscriminately. Mayor C. B. 
Todd of Willoughby descnbed their conduct: 


Some of these_men shot gas shells at some strikers near Longfellow School, 
and some of the school children near at the time got some of the gas. At this 
time these men were hauling in men and supplies from Cleveland, and met the 
men in front of the school building. The supplies were mostly food for men 
inside the plant. The men who shot the gas shells were in a car ahead of the 
Ohio Rubber Co, truck which was hauling the men and supplies. 

One morning the Ohio Rubber Co. truck came up town in Willoughby to pick 
up supplies from some of the stores. It was piloted and guarded by some of 
these same men. They shot off a gas shell in the main street. I investigated 
this matter and am satisfied that it was some of Walker’s men. This was on the 
main street of Willoughby. The flying shell injured a Woolworth sign. So 
far as I know, no one got any of this gas. 

These men made themselves a general damn nuisance. The thing that an- 
noyed us most was the signs which they had got made some where, which said 
eee Department”, which signs they stuck on their cars and drove around 
with them. 


As a result of their conduct, the mayor revoked the deputizations of 
the guards furnished by.the Associated Industries. 

A letter from A. S. Ailes, vice president of the Lake Erie Chemical 
‘Co., to J. R. Keach, purchasing agent of the Ohio Rubber Co., dated 
March 11, 1935, after the strike, is a commentary on both the pro- 
fessional character of the strikeguards furnished by the Associated 
Industries to the Ohio Rubber Co. and the danger of entrusting to 
such persons weapons that should only be in responsible hands. 
‘The letter states in part: 

Dear Mr. Keacn: The records we have in ial to riot gun No. 2994, which 
disappeared from your_factory, indicates that-Mr. Gould made two deliveries of 
munitions. The second delivery was on. February 19, and this gun was included 
‘in that delivery. The entire bunch of stuff was taken into Mr. Mertz’s office 


and it included a complete long-range gun outfit in a case, and an extra gun. 
Mr. Mertz asked for another gun, and Mr. Gould delivered his demonstrator. 


1 Pt, 21, pp. 9246-9247. 
2 Pt, 21, p. 9247. 
3 Pt. 21, p. 9248. . : 
4 Pt, 21, p. 0250, testimony of R. A. Mertz. 
‘6 Pt, 21, exhibit 4243, p. 9349. An affidavit of Mayor O. B. Todd. 
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I am inclined to believe that the gun must have been taken by one of the hired 
guards, and I believe that they also took other material. ..This belief is sub- 
stantiated by the fact that we were called upon by the Chief of Police at San- 
dusky to disclose the purchaser of two of our jumper repeater candles. One of 
these candles has gotten-into the possession of strikers in Cleveland and Sandusk 
Brewing Company and was thrown into an automobile containing a small child. 
The child was somewhat injured either by being struck with the candle or by the 
blast of the candle at very close range. The two numbers of jumper repeater 
furnished by the Chief of Police were traced down, and both of them were sold 
to the Ohio Rubber Company, and it is our belief that some of the same profes- 
sional guards that were employed by you were sent to the Sandusky strike. 

* « * * P * * 


I have heard some of the guards were offering jumper repeater candles at $2 
each, and the natural assumption is that this would have to be stolen goods.! 
A letter dated November 28, 1938, from R. S. Bravard, chief of 
police of Sandusky, to David D. Lloyd, counsel of this committee, 
gives a fuller picture of the incident at the Sandusky Brewing Co., 
referred to by Mr. Ailes. The gas bomb was not thrown by strikers, 
as Mr. Ailes believed, but by strikeguards in the brewery in Sandusky. 
Two professional strikeguards, Victor Miller and George Minnert, 
whose strike records may be found in appendix C, on pp. 176-177, 
were arrested for the offense, on charges of mayhem, assault, and illegal 
possession of bombs. The Sandusky chief of police describes the 
incident as follows: 
These two men were among a group of strikebreakers employed by the com- 
any, and were inside of the brewery, when a can tear gas bomb was tossed from 
inside of the building, into a group of strikers who were on a public street, the 


bomb jumped into a car of a noninterested party who was driving past brewery, 
and severely burned a young occupant of the car.? 


After the picket line had been removed from the gate of the Ohio 

Rubber Co., the pickets established a rest camp on a vacant lot 
within sight of the plant. Shelter tents and a commissary wagon 
provided some comfort against the bitter winter weather. The guard 
offensive culminated in an attack upon this camp on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 25, exactly a week after the strike had been called. 
_ The continuance of violence had resulted in a sheriff’s order to the 
pickets to disperse. The guards enforced this order. En masse, 
they attacked the camp, gassed it, burned the shelter tents, and 
arrested about 40 pickets as violators of the peace. Mr. Mertz testi- 
fied that this attack began after a truck manned by the guards had 
been stopped by pickets. Thereafter, according to Mr. Mertz: 

* %* * The guards that were in the truck got out and the sheriff, who had 
@ number of men back of the gate, sent his men up to see what was going on, and 
in the melee I think there were 40 or 42 men arrested for rioting. The tents 
were torn down. * * * 

As this melee started, as I say, the sheriff sent some men out from inside the 
pent and during the course of the riot that occurred the tents were destroyed. 

recall distinctly seeing one of the guards go over to the commissary wagon and 
open the door and motion for whoever was in there to come out and, if I remember 
correctly, there were three women and one man came out. After they came out 
gas was put into the commissary wagon.® 


This version was controverted by the testimony of two women, Mrs.. 
Charles Lanning and Mrs. Dallas Wiliams, wives of union officials, 
who were working in the commissary wagon at the time that the. 
picket camp was destroyed. Mrs. Lanning testified: 

1 Pt. 21, p. $233. Bee also pt. 2, exhibit 199, pp. 500- 
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Then this Mr. Prall, Wilbur Prall, come from one of the tents to see what was 
going on, when somebody. hollered, “Here comes the truck.’ Just as he got 
behind the truck, a shot was fired from behind a canvas, and he fell to the pave- 
ment, and they useree him up, and about that time somebody knocked on our 
kitchen door and I went to the door and he says, “Get the hell out of here,” 
and then there was a short fellow, I don’t know whether I would recognize him 
or not if I could see him, but I know he was short and dark complexioned and 
wore a cap, across Vine Street, and it was one of the guards.. He said, ‘Blow 
the hell out of that kitchen.’”’ So, when my feet set to the ground, I no more 
hit the ground than they took me across the railroad tracks, shooting from all 
angles, and I had to stop on the New York Central tracks, not knowing whether 
I was going to be killed, and I would not have given a nickel for my life at that 
time. They were shooting from all angles.! 


Mrs. Williams supported Mrs, Lanning’s recollection: 


* * * So that when a truck came in it stopped right at the corner, so one 
of the boys Just walked over to look in, and just as he looked in there was a shot 
of some kind. I suppose it was tear gas, but it hit him in the forehead, and he 
dropped to the pavement. 

So the other fellows that were in the camp run out to see what was up. Then 
it made what people were in there mad, so they took after the truck, and just 
then the men poured out of the shop, just like bees would out of the hive; they’ 
just poured out. And they ran the men back. They ran some of them across 
the lot, and they came and burnt the tents and everything. _ 

I came to the door. There was some women there. Mrs. Lanning here— 

of course, she can tell her own story——some of the women ran. I would liked to, 
pute couldn’t find my coat. It had fallen down behind the bench we had in the 
itenen. 

So they hollered, “Burn the shack.”’ Just shen there was a crash at one of the 
windows. Then there was fumes poured in there. I don’t know if there was one 
that came through the window, I couldn’t say, because I didn’t see, but the fumes 
came in there so strong we Just couldn’t get our breath.? 

The state of warfare was not confined to the picket lines and the 
area surrounding the plant. As has been noted the armed guards 
committed their depredations on the main streets and roads of the 
town. In addition a small group of union men, having no connection 
with the responsible leadership of the union, engaged in a series of 
violent acts, none of which, luckily, resulted in any personal injuries. 
Dynamite was found on a railroad spur; shots were fired at a trans- 
former in the plant and dynamite was exploded near the home of 
one of the plant officials and at the homes of two employees identified 
with the company union. In addition the home of another plant 
official was shot at. Subsequent to the strike the company initiated 
an investigation into these acts through the services of a private 
detective named Frank Chase, who also had served as a strikeguard 
in Cleveland. Chase induced two of the men implicated in these 
acts to turn State’s evidence, and the other four who were implicated 
either confessed or pleaded guilty and were sentenced.® 

The armed guards and the defensive measures adopted by the 
company during the strike in no way impeded or prevented the com- 
mission of these acts of violence. If anything, the activity of the 
armed guards produced an atmosphere of bitterness and resentment 
conducive to the perpetration of such‘acts as a form of retaliation. 

On February 28, 1935, the strike was concluded: by a written agree- 
ment between the company and the union. It was the first time the 
company had ever set its signature on a piece of paper with that of 


; p 9, 
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the union. officers, although it had. concluded a written agreement 
with the company union as far back as August 1934. : 

This agreement proved ryan The company had no intention 
whatever of using it in good faith as a permanent basis for collective 
bargaining. The initial clause in the agreement stated that it was 
made between the company and such oo be of the company as 
“are or may become members of the United Rubber Workers Federal 
Labor Union No. 18284, hereinafter referred to as the employees.” 
When the union later attempted to bargain under the clauses of this 
contract it was informed that there was no agreement between the 
company and the union, and that it would have to present evidence 
of its authority to represent any employees of the company.' 

Few other examples in the committee’s record show so clearly the 
function of armed guards as the culminating if not decisive factor in 
a pattern of labor relations based upon hostility to bona fide union 
organization. It was failure to deal in good faith with the inde- 
pendent’repregentatives of its employees which precipitated the strike 
at the Ohio Rubber Co. in September 1933. Continued failure to 
deal in good faith, with resultant hostility and suspicion, was the 
dominating factor in precipitating the strike in 1935. The intro- 
duction of armed yuards into the plant prior to the strike, and while 
negotiations were in process, embittered the employees and led them 
to anticipate violence immediately after the strike was called. How- 
ever much blame may attach to the union for the conduct of its 
picketing, it is clear that the armed guards, porticularly the professional 
strikeguards furnished by the Associated Industries of Cleveland, did 
nothing to police it adequately. On the contrary, their conduct 
deliberately provoked the pickets to violence and retaliation. After 
the harm had been done by these professional strikeguards their 
deputy commissions were revoked, but no criminal or civil action was 
taken against them for their illegal conduct. By the time the com- 
missions of these men had been canceled, a state of almost open war- 
fare had been produced between the deputies and the pickets, in 
which the most powerful weapons were in the hands of the employer. 
This state of violence served as justification for the suppression of the 
picket camp and the defeat of the strike. 

“YT Pt, 22, pp. 9443 ff., ibid; p. 9446; pt. 21, Pie cake jbid., ex. 4247, p. 9352; testimony of Charles Lanning, of 


Obarles K. Arter, attorney for the Ohio bber Co. and the Associated Industries, and of William F, 
Long, general manager of the Associated Industries. 


Crapter IV. Tre CHARACTER OF STRIKEGUARDS OR STRIKEBRHAKERS 
AS REVBALED BY THH CommITT3EH’s REcoRD 


Previous investigations indicate that both the strikeguard and the 
strikebreaker have developed into distinct occupational types.! The 
committee’s record conclusively shows this to be the case and demon- 
strates the existence of considerable bodies of men who make it 4 
practice to take strike jobs either in the capacity of guards or of 
strikebreakers. These men form a distinct class with peculiar 
characteristics and designations. There are distinctions within this 
class between the guard, who is called, in the language of the pro- 
fession, a “noble’’, and the strikebreaker, although this distinction may 
be obscured in specific instances. There seems to be a certain esprit 
de corps among these men which leads them to differentiate them- 
selves from and to look down upon those who permanently replace 
striking workmen. Such persons are called “‘scabs’’ by professional 
strikebreakers as well as by unionists. The committee’s record also 
shows that men who engage in strike work congregate in large cities 
or industrial centers and can be readily recruited through a word-of- 
mouth “grapevine.” Persons who are conversant with the ways of 
the strikebreaking profession can recrvit large numbers of strike- 
breakers with ease in almost any large American city. The detective 
agencies employ men who are familiar with the strikebreaking class 
as their recruiting agents. Such persons may, however, recruit on 
their own account, or set up in business for themselves. The com- 
mittee’s record also demonstrates that men available for strike work 
are generally socially maladjusted; that they constitute a sort of 
underworld and many of them have criminal records our are professional 
criminals. 


SECTION 1. THE PROFESSIONAL STRIKE FOLLOWER 


In the course of its investigation the committee called as witnesses 
a number of persons who had long been engaged in the strikebreaking 
business, either as officials of the agencies or as rank and file strike- 
guards or strikebreakers. Their testimony concerning the men who 
make up the strikebreaking class is at the same time startling and 
authoritative. One of the most competent witnesses on this subject 
was A. E. Lawson, who has been referred to above as secretary both 
of National Corporation Service, Inc., and its strikebreaking affiliate, 
Allied Corporation Service, Inc. These two agencies had their head- 
quarters at Youngstown, Ghio. Mr. Lawson entered his employment 
with these agencies in the fall of 1932. He first testified before the 
committee on September 23, 1936, at which time he had already aban- 
doned his affiliation with the two agencies.? The activities of Allied 


! See p. 100. 
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Corporation Service, Inc., covered Ohio and western Pennsylvania.' 
Mr. Lawson’s testimony concerning the methods used to recruit 
strikebreakers or. strikeguards, and the characteristics of these men, 
deserves extended quotation: ; 


Senator La Fotuerre, How do they recruit for a strikebreaking job? 

Mr. Lawson, We had a man by the name of John McCabe with the Allied 
Corporation Service who was experienced on that kind of work and all he had 
to do was to put the word out in Cleveland, New York, or Chicago and we could 
get all the strikebreakers we needed. 

Senator La Fout.etrn. Do you understand the term “fink’’? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Fou.erte, Is that a common word in the business? 

Mr. Lawson. It is, 

Senator La Fouuerrs. What is a fink? 

Mr. Lawson. A strikebreaker. 

Senator La Foutetrrn. Do they ever use employmeut agencies; do you know? 

Mr. Lawson. Sometimes; yes. 

Senator La Foutuerte. And after they get into the business of strikebreaking 
do they keep records or do they not keep records of finks, or strikebreakers, the 
company itself? 

r. LAWSON. Oh, yes; we have always had a record of our finks, 

Senator La Fouuerte. Is it quite customary where you get a strikebreaking 
job to ship these men in interstate commerce from one state into another? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Senator LA Fouierts. What are the principal sources, so far as you know, of 
recruiting finks, or strikebreakers? 

Mr. Lawson. The two main points are Chicago and New York. 

Senator La Fou.ertr. And other subsidiary points would be what? 

Mr. Lawson. Other subsidiary points would be Cleveland, and we did pick 
_ up_a few men in Columbus, and Newcastle, Pa. oy 

Senator La Fouterre. Now, what types of men do they get for the strike- 
breaking work? Do they make any careful survey of their qualifications and their 
character? 

Mr. Lawson. They take anybody that comes along. 

Senator La Foutuetrrn. What percentage of the finks, or strikebreakers, are 
usually actual workers, men who know how to work in a plant or factory? 

Mr. Lawson. Well, it is hard to say just what percentage would be actual 
workers. We used to try to get men paper enced along certain lines and they 
would turn up on the job—in one case as a hosiery salesman that we expected to be 
a lineman. 

Senator La Foutvetrs. You mean an electrica] lineman? 

Mr. Lawson. Electrical lineman. 

Senator La Fouuerre. Did he go out and try to service any high-tension lines 
that you know of? 

Mr. Lawson. Not before we found it out.® 


* * * * * * * 


Senator THomas. This morning a witness said a strikebreaker never took 
another man’s job, he just went in and acted like a workman instead of being a 
workman. 

Mr. Lawson. Don’t 95 percent of them act like a workman instead of being 
@ workman? 
oot Tuomas. There could be such a thing as an honest scab, couldn’t 

ere 

Mr. Lawson. I believe so. 

Senator THomas. You do not find them often? 

Mr. Lawson. Not very often. 

Senator THomas. Do you find honest strikebreakers? 

Mr. Lawson. Few and far between. 

me nntor Tuomas. These men have made up their minds to make this their life’s 
wor 

Mr. Lawson. They work at it for years, but there is always something wrong 
with most of them, or they wouldn’t be in that business.® 


1 It also had some business in New Orleans, particularly during the longshoremen’s strike of 1932. For 
this {t recruited men in Ohio. See pt. 15-A, exhibit 1830, p. 5443, an affidavit by Roy Eubank; and exhibit 
833, p. 5450, an affidavit by A. E. Lawson. 
1Pt. 1, pp. 182-183. 
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Another competent witness on this subject was E. E. Miller, of 
New York City, who had been employed in a supervisory capacity 
by the Railway Audit & Inspection Co,' While with that com 
he had participated in both the espionage and strikebreaking good 
of its business. It was among his tities to edit apy reports. He had 
also worked for the New Jersey Engineering Co., a strikebreaking 
agency, organized by the Railway Audit & Inspection Co. solely for 
the purpose of handling a strike of elevator operators in New York 
City. r. Miller indicated the existence of a class of habitual 
strikebreakers: 

* * * strikebreakers and the nobles generally follow these strikes, In 
other words, where a rumor goes around there is to be a strike in a certain plant, 
as soon as these men find out which agency handles it why they are all the same 


crew; you see the same crew year after vear and year after year. J believe some 
of these men have been following it for 30 and 40 years.? 


The testimony of William Frew Long, general manager of the As- 
sociated Industries of Cleveland, which has been quoted above, 
shows that the same class of men exists in Cleveland. There, accord- 
ing to his testimony: 


Those men have a hang out, as you would call it, and in addition to that, as soon 
as there is in the paper—I presume it is true everywhere—news of a strike, those 
fellows just go out there in hordes, wanting a job as guard, so it is no trouble to 
get guards at all 


Further on Mr. Long added the foilowing information about the men 
who work on strike jobs: 


* %* %* These fellows every once in a while, drift in and want a job, and we 
don’t even keep their names and addresses, because they are necessarily transient 
sort of people. Anybody who wants guards walks up Ninth Street, and they can 
always find some one man, it doesn’t make any difference who it is, looking for 
jobs of that kind.‘ 


No less conclusive as to the existence of a strikebreaking class was 
the testimony of a number of strike lieutenants and rank-and-file 
-strikebreakers heard by the committee. Sam Cohen, alias ‘“Chowder- 
head,” alias Sam Goldberg, alias Charles Harris, ot New York City, 
testified as follows: 


Senator La Fotuerre. What is your line of work? 

Mr. Couen. I work as a guard on strike jobs or a watchman. 

Senator La FouiettTe. How long have you been in that kind of work? 
Mr. CoxHEen. Well, off and on, I have been working about 20 years. 


* * * s a . e 


Senator La Fo.uterrs. What agencies have you worked for? 
Mr. ConeEn. I work for any agency that pays me the price.5 


Michael Casey, of New York City, testified that he had worked on 
strike jobs for ‘pretty near all’ the detective agencies.® 
— Jack Fisher, who had worked for “quite a few detective agencies 
around New York City,” testified: 7 


* * * You see, this business, you know, is just like a club of boys that hang 
around certain spots, and one tells the other what is doing. 


1 Pt. 1, p. 133. 
$Pt, 1, p. 138. 
3 Pt, 20, . 8786, testimony of William Frew Long. 

‘Ibid, See also pt. 22, p. 9401, testimony of John H. Walker of the Associated Industries of Cleveland, 

concerning he recruiting of guards for the Addressograph-Multizraph Corporation strike, May 1935. 
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Senator Tuomas. Is there a union? Do you have officers in this club? 
ee * * * * * 
Mr. FisHer, No; no officers. I tell you in this business nobody trusts each 
other, so they can’t have any officers, 
Senator Tuomas. A new kind of business, isn’t it? 
Mr. Fisnwr. It is not the best in the world.! 

Matthias B. Cronk, who was called to testify concerning his 
activities as a strikeguard in the pay of the Republic Steel Corporation 
at Massillon, Ohio, during the “Little Steel’ strike of 1937, testifie 
as follows: 

Senator La Fo.uerry. What is your occupation? 

Mr. Cronk. I have been an industrial guard for close to 30 or 35 years, I guess. 

Senator La Fotieite. Have you ever worked for any agencies? 

Mr. Cronk. Yes, sir. . 

Senator La Fouuerrse. Which ones? 

Mr. Cronk. Throughout the country from pean beds Jerome jin San Francisco: 
to Bergoff in New York—I have worked for all of them. 

Senator La Fouterte. Have you ever worked on any strike jobs? 

Mr, Cronk, All strike jobs.? 


SECTION 2. QUALIFICATIONS OF STRIKEGUARDS AND STRIKEBREAKERS. 


_ The men who serve on strike jobs may be classified either as strike- 
breakers or as strikeguards. Many strikes require strikebreakers 
who are qualified to some extent in the type of work which they are: 
called upon to perform or to make a pretense of performing. The 
committee’s record indicates that the strikebreaking agencies occasion- 
ally attempt to recruit men qualified to take the places of the strikers.® 
In other strikes, however, no particular degree of skill is required, 
and the professional fink can act as a workingman on such jobs. 
Members of the strikebreaking class, however, apparently prefer to: 
consider themselves as guards. If there were any statistics available 
for the strikebreaking industry they would probably show that the 
men with the greatest number of strike jobs to their credit serve more 
often as guards than in any other capacity. The strikeguard is the 
more distinct occupational type, the professional who moves back and. 
forth over the country, but he does not, in every case, serve as a guard. 

Michael Casey, who testified before the committee, illustrates the: 
varying functions of the professional strike follower. He testified 
that he had been hired through the Bergoff Service Bureau to take: 
charge of a number of strikebreakers who were sent from New York 
City in the Remington Rand strike. Arrived at the scene of the 
strike Mr. Casey was instructed to separate the men under his con- 
trol, to place them in different boarding houses, and then to have them 
mingle with the strikers and “get what they can get.’’ Senator 
Thomas questioned him concerning this phase of strikebreaking as 
follows: 

Senator Tuomas. What do you call these men that go out and mix with the 
strikers? , 


Mr. Casry. That is their job; they are sent out to do that work. 
Senator THomas. What do you call them? 


1 Pt, 1, p. 155. See also the testimony of William Harper, pt. 1, p. 139, and of E.J. MoDade, pt.1, p. 117. 
-! Pt, 33, hearings on the Republic Steel Corporation. 

§N.L. R. B. 626, p. 718. Seo also pt. 18, exhibit 3861, pp. 7998-7909, findings of the Board in the Reming- 
ton Rand case concerning the efforts of Capt. N. 8. Shaw, well-known strike HNeutenant, to secure competent 
nee so oe Remington Rand plant in Middletown, Conn. 

.1, p. 187. 
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Mr, Casmr, Everybody hires as practically the same; everybody hires as 
uards. Then, after they get on the job ag are told what to do; whoever is 
n ‘charge of tho job would tell them what to do, 

Senator THomas. They would not be doing any guard work, would they? 


* 


Mr. Caszy, They wouldn't be doing guard work; no. 

Senator THomas, But hey are atill called nobles? 

Mr, Caszy. That is the phony name they have got for them,! 

At the beginning of his examination, Mr. Casey stated that his occu- 
pation was “‘tutbine operator; power-house worker.” He then went 
on to state that he had worked for the Railway Audit & Inspection 
Co. in the Public Service strike in New Orleans in 1929, and on the 
Bush Terminal strike in New York City in 1935. It was in May of 
1936 that he had been sent by Bergoff to the Remington Rand plant 
at Ilion, N. Y., where he and his men acted as missionaries and mingled 
with the strikers. Immediately thereafter he went to a strikebreak- 
ing job in Baltimore,’ and returning to New York, was sent by Bergoff 
to Middletown, Conn., ‘to act as a millwright in Mr. Rand’s strike 
drama there? In none of these jobs did it appear that he had acted 
as a “turbine operator.” 

As the testimony of Mr. Lawson, quoted above, indicates, attempte 
by strikebreaking agencies to recruit qualified workmen to take the 
paw of strikers, are fraught with difficulty. The National Metal 

rades Association, because of the specialized character of its mem- 
bership, might be supposed to be able to provide strikebreakers 
qualified in the machinist’s trade. Yet it 1s apparent from the 
record that even this association, familar as it was with the metal- 
trades industry, was unable to supply competent workmen for strike 
jobs. The National Labor Relations Board, investigating a strike at 
the S. L. Allen Co. in Philadelphia, Pa., which occurred in January 
1936, found that the strikebreakers recruited by the National Metal 
‘Trades Association were secured from other cities, that many of them 
‘were unaware that they were to be employed in a strike, that several 
had criminal records, and that one made an unprovoked assault 
‘with a knife on a striker.‘ 

In some strikes it appears that a necessary minimum of skilled 
workers is recruited and the other vacancies are filled up by professional 
strikebreakers. C. M. ‘Red’ Kuhl, who had been an employee of 
the Railway Audit & Inspection Co. and National Corporation Service, 
testified that at a strike of the linemen of the Pennsylvania-Ohio Power 
‘Co. in Youngstown, Ohio, in 1926, from 100 to 125 strikebreakers 
were supplied. According to Mr. Kuhl, while “quite a number” 
were recruited from Chicago, and a few from New York, some were 
skilled men from Pittsburgh, where they had formerly been employed 
by the Duquesne Light Co. Similarly, at a streetcar strike in New 
Orleans in 1929, according to Mr. Kuhl, experienced streetcar 
operators were recruited from Buffalo, but a large part of the 1,050 
strikebreakers supplied by the detective agencies had no experience 
in operating a street railway, and acted as guards of the operators 
and the car barns. 


1Pt, 1, p, 166. 
1Pt. 1, p. 163. 
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It is clear from much of the testimony -that men recruited for 
strike jobs often do not know what their function is to be before they 
arrive on the scene of the strike. E. J. McDadé, who testified that 
he had worked for Bergoff and the Railway Audit & Inspection Co. 
as an investigator and guard and also for railroads as-a, police officer, 
described in detail his part in recruiting men for a strike at the Mil- 
waukee Electric Railway & Light Co. in Milwaukee, Wis., during June 
and July of 1934,.' | He testified that there were about 700 strike- 
breakers on that job, brought in from Chicago and New York City 
by the Bergoff Service Bureau. McDade himself brought several 
bus loads of men to Milwaukee from Chicago. His testimony as to 
the duties of these men when they arrived at the power plant outside 
of Milwaukee is as follows: 


Mr. McDapp. I brought the men to the power plant outside of Milwaukee. 

Senator LA Fouitertn. And turned them over to whorn? 

Mr. McDape. Well, I staved right there with thém. 

Senator LA Fotietrrse. You were a sort of a boss of that particular bus load, 
or two bus loads of men? 

Mr. McDape. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Foutuerrp, Were those men actually put to work? 

Mr. McDapE. No, sir. 

Senator LA Fout.tetrse. What did they do with those three or four hundred men? 

Mr. McDang. They told them to stand near the fences and keep the people 
out in case there was a crush in. 

Senator La FoLuetre. Were they armed? 

ok * x * x * * 

Mr. McDapsg. Well, they furnished the men with pickax handles, 

Senator La Fouuetre, Pickax handles? 

Mr. McDape. Yes. 

Senator LA Fouterte. They passed them out to about 700 men? 

Mr. McDaps. Well, there was not 700 in that particular spot; there were 
about 200. 

* * * * * * x 

Pee La Fo.uuertr. And what other protection did the company install 

ere 

Mr. McDapp. Steam hoses connected up with boilers. 

Senator La Fo.uterte. So they could turn live steam on the pickets? 

Mr. McDape. Yes, sir.! 


Another example of the fact that strikebreakers or strikeguards 
are often ignorant of what their functions are to be is provided by 
the testimony of (‘Eat ’em up’’) Jack Fisher, who testified that he 
had acted as a guard or ‘“‘noble” on a number of strikes: 


Senator Tuomas. Were you employed in Middletown, Conn., during the 
Remington Rand strike last June or July? 
Mr. Fisuer. I was; yes, sir. 
Senator Tuomas. Whom did you work for? 
Mr. Fisoer. I worked for Mr. Howland He is gencral superintendent of 
that plant. 
Senator Tuomas. Did he have charge of this job? 
Mr. Fisuer. Yes; he is general superintendent of the plant. 
Senator Tuomas. He hired the guards personally, did he? 
a Mr. Fisumr. Well, we were turned over to him, and he instructed us as to our 
utics, 
Senator Tuomas. You were turned over to him? 
Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir. 
Senator Tuomas. Who turned you over? 
Mr. Fisuer. Well, I was told to go up there by one of the men that hangs 
oe the street where these fellows hang out, and there would bea job up there 
or me. 


1 Pt. 1, pp. 126ff. (Described in the witness's testimony as the ‘‘Wisconsin Light & Power Co.") 
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Senator THomas, Who was this man? 

Mr, Fisner. Well,.I-can't. recall his name. 

Senator THomas. Whom does he work for? 

Mr, Fisner. Well, he works for different agencies I presume. 

Senator THomas, Did he give you a ticket to go? 

Mr. Fisuer, Yes, sir; he gave me a ticket to go. 

Senator THomas. He had a ticket? 

Mr, FisHer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tnomas. So you knew you would be hired? 

: Mr. Fisupr, He gave me instructions where to go and who to report to; yes; 
sir, 
Senator Tuomas. But you do not know who was his boss? 

Mr, Fisuer. No, sir; I do not, | 
Senator Tuomas. Was it part of your game not to ask any questions? 

Mr. Fissver. In this game there are so many men looking for work, so much 
competition, that you take the job and don’t ask any questions, because when 
you are in this game eeu know what. you are up against. 

Senator Tuomas. Did you go up as an ordinary strikebreaker? 

Mr. Fisuer. I went up as a guard. 

Senator Tuomas. How many men did you have under you? 

Praichy Fisuer. When I got there I was appointed a roundsman, and there wae 
men, 

Senator Tuomas. Appointed what? 

Mr. FIisHer. Roundsman., 

Senator THomas. Roundsman. What is a roundsman? 

Mr. FisHer. He is the fellow that goes around to the different posts and se-s 
the men are on the job and not sleeping, and holding their posts down.! 


On the whole, the committee’s record indicates that in the strike- 
breaking business there is a continual blurring of the distinction 
between the strikebreaker and the strikeguard. Appareatly less 
public disapproval attaches to the vocation of strikeguard than to 
that of strikebreaker. It is probably for this reason that most of 
the habitual finks who testified before. the committee laid stress upon 
their experience as guards. The finks are sometimes men who have- 
had a trade, but it 1s only in rare cases that their selection is based 
upon their occupational qualifications. 

The lack of differentiation between the strikeguard and the strike- 
breaker can be explained by the fact that in practice, the strikebreaker 
is not expected to be an efficient replacement. It is his function to 
make a show of working. Michael Casey testified that at the Reming- 
ton Rand plant in Middletown, the strikebreakers ‘just hung around 
and sat around on benches and chairs, didn’t do anything at all.” ? 
Employers are fortunate when the strikebreakers remain inactive. If 
they try to run the plant, according to William Frew Long, general 
manager of the Associated Industries of Cleveland, ‘these strike- 
breakers after all do more damage, not being experienced, than they 
do good, to machinery and so on and so forth.” ? It is somewhat 
more surprising, perhaps, that there is no differentiation between the 
strikeguard or strikebreaker and the strike propagandist, known in 
the trade as a “missionary” or “street operator.” As indicated by 
Mr. Casey’s testimony, quoted above, men who are hired as guards 
or strikebreakers may be called upon to mingle with the strikers as 

1 Pt. 1, pp. 150-151, , 
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“missionaries” or “street operators.” ' It is true, of course, that some 
professional strikebreakers would be completely incompetent to make 
persuasive arguments in conversation. Jack Fisher did not even 
understand the term “missionary” and stated “I am just a plain noble, 
a guard as you call it.”* CO. M. Kuhl, on the other hand, while he 
thought the term “street work” preferable, was well versed in the 
techniques of strike propaganda. His testimony is as follows: 

- Well, there is different kinds of street work. For instance, if we are going to 
talk about this New Orleans job, the street operators, they are supposed to get 
out and make connections with different union men, or preferably a union official 
and find out his sentiment and write it in; talk to the businessmen and talk to the 
wives and the mothers and daughters of these striking workmen that are out of 
work, and propaganda them, tell them that this strike is silly, ‘You are losing a 
lot of money, and why not call it off and get back to work?” And tell the business- 
man, ‘You are losing a lot of money. ou don’t have any income, and why not 
see how you could work it with the city council or the mayor to call this strike off?’'8 


Mr. Kuhl, a professional strikebreaker and punkeeulre had engaged in 
@ propaganda campaign carried out by National Corporation Service 
to influence the people of Bellevue, Ohio, against voting in favor of a 
municipal power plant.‘ ! 

In short, the detective agencies require only that their missionaries 
have a certain minimum conversational ability. Mr. Lawson, 
secretary of National Corporation Service, pointed this out to Senator 
Thomas: 

Senator THomas. In the organization of campaigns against the creation of 
city light plants, or something of that kind, do you use a different sort of operative? 

r. Lawson. No; not necessarily. 

Senator Tuomas. Can you send an ordinary 

Mr. Lawson (interposing). Anybody that can go out and do a favorable line 
of talking can work on that kind of a case. 

Senator La FoLLerrs. Just rough and tumble, as it were? You do-not ever 
try to tone it up? 

Mr. Lawson. There is not need of it. 

Senator Tuomas. You do not have to? 

Mr. Lawson. They just go out and talk about the municipal plant and the 
ree of continuing under the power company that they are using at the present 

ime.® 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the men who engage in strike 
work have any conscious animus against unionism or labor organiza- 
tion. Strikebreaking is not a matter of principle with. them but 
simply a matter of livelihood. Senator Thomas brought the question 
up in his examination of A. E. Lawson, secretary of National Corpora- 
tion Service: , | 

Senator THomas. Do they develop a hatred of union men or is it just on general 
principles? 

Mr. Lawson. I don’t know as any hatred exists. It is just you get out and I 
will take your job until you come back to work.’ 


If anything, the strikebreaker is on the defensive in his attitude 
toward the strikers with whom he comes in contact. He seeks to 


1 Bee Pp 120. See also pt. 1, p,. 162, testimony of Michael Casey. ‘Chowderhead’”’ Cohen had acted 
asa “missionary.” See pt. 1, p. 147. 
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justify an occupation that meets with such widespread disapproval. 
ack Fisher testified: — ner ae a 
Oh, on jobs I have been on I have had strikers come up to me and say, “You 
shouldn’t do this kind of work, taking our jobs away from us.” And I would 
tell them, “I am not taking your job. I am simply protecting the company’s 
property. I am not doing your particular work.” ! . . 
Michael Casey had this same attitude. Senator La Follette asked 
a question which implied that Mr. Casey, in his activities in the 
Remington Rand stnke, was acting as a scab. The response was 
immediate: 
ae and a strikebreaker is different. A strikebreaker doesn’t want anybody's 
oD. 
It may be that Mr. Casey’s distinction was simply a reflex of self- 
justification. A. E. Lawson stated that he did not know that any 
difference existed between a scab and a strikebreaker.’ There are, 
however, certain broad social considerations that give weight to Mr. 
Casey’s remark. The purpose of the strikebreaker, as he recognized 
it, is simply to destroy union organization or to prevent workers from 
achieving collective gains. In the long run, however, the strike- 
breaker does not create the social havoc caused by the permanent 
replacement, who not only prevents the striking workman from fur- 
thering his collective cause and increasing wages, but throws him out 
of employment, impoverished, and a possible charge upon the com- 
munity. 


SECTION 8. RECRUITING CENTERS FOR STRIKEGUARDS AND STRIKE~ 
BREAKERS 


In the large metropolitan centers, the strikebreakers have certain 
street corners or areas which constitute focal points for the exchange 
of information. These places are not unlike open markets tor strike- 
breakers. As has been noted above in the discussion ot the Associated 
Industries of Cleveland, the Cleveland rendezvous for strikebreakers 
is at Ninth and Kuclid Streets, near the offices of the Associated 
Industries. C.M. Kuhl described the centers in other cities: 

There is a kind of an underground grapevine system that puts out this call, and 
everyone hears it. They have certain places they congregate. 

For instance, in New York they have got a certain plaee at Forty-second and 
Broadway. In Chicago it would be down in the roe around Randolph Street. 
In Philadelphia, for instance, it is down around the Reading Depot. And one 
of them will hear about it. For instance, these agencies will put out the word 
to one fellow, and he will go down and spread the word, and they are all around 
there looking for the job.‘ 

The existence of these recognized markets or recruiting grounds 
makes it possible for the itinerant fink to find jobs in different cities. 
It releases him from dependence upon the agency or strikebreaking 
service with which he may have been affiliated. It also enables 
anyone conversant with the fink underworld and its habitat to as- 
semble a crew of strikebreakers or strikeguards on short notice. 
The strikebreaking markets constitute a reservoir which, given the 
peculiar knowledge and experience necessary, may be tapped by 

1 Pt. 1, p, 152, 
1 Pt. 1, p. 166. 
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detective a espa by individual entrepreneurs, employer associations, 
or the employer himself.' 2 

Even those agencies which make an effort to secure guards of 
reputable character, are often compelled to rely upon these reservoirs 
of strikebreakers and strikeguards for their recruits. Raymond J. 
Burns, of the William J. Burns International Detective Agency, Inc., 
testified that, while they sought to recruit guards from police depart- 
ment and fire department lists of eligibles, or from their own list, the 
would in an emergency fall back on newspaper ads or word-of-mout 
methods of recruiting. The Burns agency furnished a little over 600 

1ards in the New York City elevator strike in 1936, of whom several 

undred were new to the rolls of the Burns agency. These men were 
hired without any examination of their antecedents or their qualifica- 
tions.? There is nothing to indicate that they were not recruited from 
the streets in the same fashion as the guards supplied by the Railway 
Audit & Inspection Co.,? the Sherwood detective agency,* and the 
Bergoff Service Bureau,® in the same strike. 

It may be doubted that even the Burns agency found it possible to 
use other than habitual strikebreakers or strikeguards with any 
great success. The manager of their San Francisco office wrote to his 
superior in New York concerning various strikes in Los Angeles in 
1934.6 He complained that two of the agency’s regular employees 
were of little use on strike work: 

* * * They both did not relish the idea of going down to the water front 
and get beaten up. As a matter of fact, the general investigator is worthless 
in strike matters. You have to have a regular fink. 

In all the strikes I handled, I always secured men who knew the business and 
my assistant or myself stood beside and we watched the pay roll and kept things 
going. 

Men who know the business are the “regular finks’; they are 
available through the grapevine in almost every large industrial city. 


SECTION 4. THE STRIKE LIEUTENANT 


Strikebreaking has its career men. They rise from the ranks and 
move toward the goal of setting up an agency of theirown. The first 
step-up from the ranks is to become a strike lieutenant, whose func- 
tion it is both to recruit the strikebreakers and to command them on 
the job. Every agency has a number of trusted lieutenants, like the 
John McCabe referred to in Mr. Lawson’s testimony,®? who can 
assemble a crew of strikebreakers under pressure in almost any city in 
the country. These lieutenants are rewarded in proportion to their 
services, but there is nothing in the record to indicate that they 
receive a regular salary or stipend from the agency for which they 


1 During the Little Steel strike of 1937 the Republic Steel Corporation through James L, Williams, supere 
intendent of police, employed a number of professional strikeguards, including Matthias B. “Whitey” 
Cronk (see appendix C, p. 196) without the intervention of any agency. Pt. 33, hearingsonthe Republic 
Steel Corporation. 

2 Pt. 8, pp. 2854, 2855, testimony of Raymond J. Burns. 

1Pt. 1, pp. 133, 134, testimony of E. E, Miller, The Railway Audit & Inspection Co. handled its strike- 
breaking business during the elevator strike through a subsidiary known as the New Jersey Engineering 
Co, and organized for that particular strike alone 
. 4 Preliminary hearings on 8, Res. 266, p. 120 ff, testimony of James J. Bambrick. See also pt. 1, p. 142, 
_testimony of Sam Cohen. 
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work, Like-the rank and-file strikebreaker, they are paid only while. 
on the job. On.the job, they make up the pay rolls, dispose : the 
forces, and control the activities of the finks, insofar as their behavior 
is susceptible to command. These lieutenants tend to shift from 
agency to agency, as fortunes vary within the industry, and frequently 
break away to handle jobs on their own account or to set up as indi- 
vidual entrepreneurs. 

At the great New Orleans Public Service Co. strike in 1929, there 
was a well-defined hierarchy of command. E. E. MacGuffin was in 
charge of the job for the Railway Audit & Inspection Co. Under 
MacGuffin were eight lieutenants; C. W. Williams,! also known as 
“Whitey” or “the Boilermaker,’”? who had as his aides-de-cam 
Tom Allen, Jack Conway, C. M. “‘Red’’ Kuhl, Jack Fisher (Kuhl and 
Fisher testified before the committee), one Perry, from Cleveland, 
John McCabe,! who later went with E. KE. MacGuffin as his chief 
lieutenant when he set up National Corporation Service, and Joe 
Brown,” who later became chief in command of the Bush Terminal 
strike in New York for the Railway Audit & Inspection Co. in the 
fall of 1934.5 

The Railway Audit & Inspection Co. had other prominent lieuten- 
ants, among them Benjamin ‘‘Weasel” Epstein,‘ who later set up in 
business for himself,> and E. J. McDade, who recruited part of the 
strikebreakers and guards for the Wisconsin Electric Railway & Light 
Co. strike. 

“As has been fully explained above, the Associated Industries of 
Cleveland relied upon its strike lieutenants, principally Benny Gross 
and Frank Marquard, both to recruit and command its strikebreakers. 

Because of the large profits available in strikebreaking, the more 
competent lieutenants are often tempted to transform themselves 
from agents into principals and to recruit men on their own account. 
Charles Smith, labor spy and strike lieutenant for the Railway Audit 
& Inspection Co., described this tendency: 

Senator La Fouverrs. How about this business; is there quite a lot of competi- 
tion between these various agencies? 

Mr. Smirx. Oh, plenty. 

Senator La Fot.terrse. Do they go after the business pretty hard? 

Mr. Smrra. They cut one another’s throat. 

Senator La Fouurrrs. Is there any throat cutting inside of the individual 
agencies? 

Mr. Smrra. Yes; more there than in the big companies. 

Senator La Fo._ette. What I mean by that, supposing a fellow is out solicit- 
ing and he sees a chance to get a job and it is not a very big job? 

Mr. Smitu. He takes it himself then, 

Senator La Foturrrse. Then he picks up some men along Broadway and puts 
them on the job? 

Mr. Situ. That is “Weasel” Epstein’s stand. 

Senator La Fo.Lertrse. What sort of report do they make to the management? 
nee SmirnH. They usually get on the outs, then they work for another agency 
ater. 

E. E. MacGuffin’s career is a story of success in the strikebreaking 
business. In 1922 he was working as a strike lieutenant for the Rail- 
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way Audit & Inspection Co.! By 1929 he was in charge of a job in-. 
volving over 1,000 strikebreakers in New Orleans. Next, in 1931, he 
set up a detective agency of his own which offered both espionage and 
strikebreaking services. He was still president of this agency at the 
time of the committee’s investigation.? According to a statement of 
A. E. Lawson, his bookkeeper, his gross business in 1934, his best year, 
totaled between $130,000 and $140,000; and the net profit, if correctly 
computed, should have been between $24,000 and $28,000. Lawson 
also stated, under oath, that MacGuffin in that year paid himself a 
salary of $26,000, concealing the fact on the books of the corporation, 
Another successful career is that of H. C. Cummings, who started 
with the Railway Audit & Inspection Co. in Reading, Pa. He later- 
“went into business for himself, specializing in espionage in the hosiery: 
workers’ unions and also apparently furnishing guards. As has been 
noted above, he offered strike services to the RCA Manufacturing: 
Co. in Camden, N. J., in 1936.4 
Such ‘success stories are, of course, comparatively rare; There- 
exists, however, as the experience of the R. C. A. Manufacturing Co. 
in the 1936 Camden strike demonstrates, a number of ex-strike lieu-- 
tenants who, less successfully, seek to operate on their own. They 
have their own letterheads and are fully capable of recruiting men from: 
the metropolitan districts. Their principal difficulty is in establish-. 
ing a regular clientele. Mr. MacGuffin had little difficulty in this 
respect because he took over the clients of the Railway Audit & In- 
opener Co. in the Youngstown, Ohio, area. He had been sent by 
the Railway Audit & Inspection Co. to act as office manager and solici-. 
tor in Youngstown, Ohio, where he not only became acquainted with. 
the regular clients of the Railway Audit & Inspection Co., but also 
established cordial relations with the secretary of the local manufac- 
turers’ association. As a result he was able to make his own’ business. 
successful.® | 


SECTION 6. JOB HISTORIES OF 150 STRIKEBREAKERS AND STRIKEGUARDS. 


The strikebreaking class, by its very nature, does not lend itself to. 
statistical analysis. Interviews with and testimony by experienced 
finks establish the identity of a number of leaders isi the-profession, but 
the great mass of strikebreakers is anonymous. Their names occur: 
from time to time in such financial records of detective agencies as. 
have escaped destruction, on an occasional plant pay roll, in the remi- 
niscences of their friends, or on the police blotter. The ranks of the: 
habitual strike followers may be increased from time to time by casuals, 
men who are not regularly available for strike work but who are forced 
into it through unemployment. These factors make it more or less 
impossible for even a systematic investigation to ascertain, even ap- 

roximately, the numerical extent and distribution of the strikebreak- 
ing class in the United States. 

tPt. 1, p, 197, renee of C. M. “Red” Kuhl, 

1Pt. 1, Pp. 196-197, testimony of C. M. Kuhl; pt. 2, pp. 381-382, testimony of EF. E. MacGuffin. 

§ Pt. 15-A, exhibit 1833, p. 5450 7., affidavit of A. E. Lawson. See on the same subject pt. 15-A, exhibit 
1834, pp. 5455-5456, affidavits of Glen E, Fisk and C. M. Kuhl. ; 

4 Preliminary hearings on 8. Res. 266, pp. 161-162, testimony of John W. Edelman; and pp. 176-193, tes- 
reed on Holderman. See pp. 26 ff. 

p. 20. 


4 Pt. TOA, exhibit 1834, p. 6456, affidavits of Glen E, Fisk and C.M. Kuhl. See also pt. 15-A, exhibit 1833... 
p. 5460, affidavit of A. E. Lawson, 
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The committee had neither the funds nor the time and staff to: 
attempt a complete and exhaustive investigation of the strikebreaking- 
class, By necessity it proceeded on a sampling basis, delving into the 
strikebreaking underworld at widely scattered points, sometimes. 
through its examination of a detective agency or an employers’ associ-. 
ation, sometimes through its inquiries into specific strikes and some- 
times through the testimony of experienced strikebreakers. ‘The 
result of this sampling technique was to place in the committee’s. 
record the names of over 950 persons who, at some time, have taken 
the place of striking employees, strikeguards or missionaries in specific 
and identified strikes. This classification omits the names of persons. 
who are known to have been employed by detective or other agencies 
upon strike work, but whose specific job assignments have not been 
discovered. Of these 950 persons some are merely names on a pay roll, 
while others have testified fully before the committee concerning 
their strikébreaking careers. A comparison of pay rolls and a carefu 
correlation of testimony have resulted in transforming some of the 
mere names into known and habitual strikebreakers. On the other 
hand, names which do not appear more than once in the committee’s. 
record can scarcely be classified occupationally as strikebreakers. 
or strikeguards. : 

The committee’s strikebreaking data come from a number of indus- 
trial cities, but principally from Chicago, Cleveland, and New York. 
Had it- been possible to make an inclusive study of all the strikes. 
occurring in any one of these areas within a limited period of time, 
such as 2 or 3 years, conclusive information could have been obtained 
regarding the size of the strikebreaking population, its employment, 
and the identity of its members. Such astudy was manifestly impossi- 
ble. The committee came nearest to it in its study of the Cleveland 
and northern Ohio areas, which it approached through an examination 
of the strikebreaking services of the Associated Industries of Cleve- 
land, National Corporation Service, and its study of the Little Steel 
strike. Yet even here the committee’s researches were inadequate. 
There were a number of strikebreaking agencies and detective agencies 
in this area whose strike services the committee did not examine. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics lists 225 strikes as occurring in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and vicinity, from January 1934 to October 1937, inclu- 
sive. Of these the committee secured pay rolls listing the strike- 
breaking personnel on only two.?_ In addition the committee obtained 
documentary identification of strikebreakers and strikeguards supplied 
by strikebreaking agencies serving the Cleveland area in three strikes 
occurring within the same period but not near Cleveland’ The 
committee had further references to some of the strikebreaking 
personnel on 44 other jobs occurring within the period, obtained in 
the testimony of witnesses and in affidavits secured by investigators. 
Even this scattered information was limited in scope to the activities 
of the strikebreaking agencies under investigation at the time it was 
obtained. The fact that a comparison and tabulation of such scat- 
tered information reveals a considerable number of persons serving 

\ Pt. 22, exhibit 4254, p, 0463, | 
tity ar h anufacturing Co. (pt. 22, exhibit 4259, p. 9471); Chase Brass & Copper Co. (pt. 22, 
**; Black & Decker Electric Co., Kent, Ohio, June 1936 (pt. 3, exhibit 396, p. 1020); the Johnson Bronze Co,, 
Newcastle, Pa., 1934 (pt. 1, exhibit 186, p. 350); the Columbus Railway power & Light Co., Columbus, 
Ohio (pt. 1, exhibit 185, p. 346). 
8, Rept. 6, 76-1——6 
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on one strike job after another is highly suggestive. It indicates the 
very real existence of a sizable strike underworld of which this 
investigation has only scratched the surface, | 
One additional difficulty in the way of making such a study should 
be noted. Professional strike followers are not consistent about their 
own naines. Trouble with the law, with creditors, with personal 
enemies, or other factors induce them to change their names or initials 
from job to job. Bergoff pointed this out in his testimony before 
the National Labor Relations Board in the Remington Rand case: 
Most of these people that take charge of jobs, in facta number of the * * #* 
strikebreakers—they go under different names. They don’t want to have their 
families, neighbors, and everybody know what business they are in, and they 
take different names as they go on jobs * * * I, myself, registered under 
the name of Brady * * *.! : 
Strike pay rolls are usually made up by strike lieutenants, whose 
spelling may be peculiar, and who are inclined to be careless about 
initials and first names. In addition, strikebreakers receive ex- 
traordinary nicknames, by which they are often known, such as 
“Snake-Eyes Kid Steinie,” ‘““Phoney Lou” Cohen, ‘‘Stinkfoot” McVey, 
“Kat-em Up” Jack Fisher, ‘“Whitey” Cronk, “Boilermaker” Williams, 
“Chowderhead” Cohen, ‘Bennie the Fink” Gross, or “The Brass 
Monkey.’”’ While such soubriquets are colorful, they are not carried 
on pay rolls or police records, and do not make identification easy. 
Taking the committee’s record as a whole, a selection has been made 
“of the names of 150 persons who are shown by reasonably substantial, 
if not conclusive, proof to have served as strikeguard, strikebreakers, 
or missionaries on two or more strike jobs. These names, together 
with the strike jobs on which they have been identified are listed in 
appendix C of this report.2 The list shows, in addition, the name of 
the strikebreaking agency, so far as it is known, on each job, and 
appropriate references and citations to the record are made in every 
case. 
The names on this list are broken down into five main classifica- 
tions. The first is a group of 27 names which were obtained from 
a roster of strikeguards kept in the Chicago office of the National 
Metal Trades Association.” The addresses of all these men during 
the period they were on the guard roster was Chicago or the sur- 
“counding area. The National Metal Trades Association was not, 
however, the sole employer of these men for strike work. Several 
of them appear on other pay rolls as well. They may be classed 
together as a group because Chicago appears to have been their 
recruiting ground.‘ | 
The next group consists of the names of 78 persons who appear to 
have made Cleveland or Youugstown or the northern Ohio area their 
base of operations. These names were obtained through the com- 
mittee’s investigation of National Corporation Service and the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Cleveland. During the period under examination 
there were, of course, a number of other agencies engaged in supplying 
strikeguards and strikebreakers in the same areas from which the com- 
mittee obtained no pertinent documentary data, but to which occa- 
sional reference was made in the testimony of the strikebreakers 
themselves. | 
“VON L, R. B., 626, pp. 682-683, footnote 65; pt, 18, p. 7970, footnote 62, 


ry 51~ e 
. 3, exhibit 392, p. 1011, 
See pt. 1, p. 126, testimony of E. J, McDade, 
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The third group is composed of names which came into the com- 
mitteoe’s record chiefly through its investigation of the strikebreaking 
services of the Railway Audit & Inspection Co. Most of these names 
were obtained from the statements of the strikebreakers or the strike- 
guards themselves, since the Railway Audit & Inspection Co. de- 
stroyed its subpenaed documents. Information pertaining to this 
group was obtained chiefly from strikebreakers whose recruitin 
ground was New York City. There is, however, a wide geographica 
distribution of strike jobs in this group which can be explained by 
the Nation-wide character of the Railway Audit & Inspection Co. 
The Railway Audit & Inspection Co. was not the sole agency to which 
the members of this group looked for employment. In New York 
particularly they seem to have been employed by other agencies. 

The fourth group consists: of five persons whose strikebreaking 
careers are so well known that they are almost legendary. All of 
these men at one time or another worked for the Railway Audit & 
Inspection Co. Several of them were strike lieutenants and one, 
K. KE. MacGuffin, later became the proprietor of his own business. 
The strike jobs listed to their credit are those with which they can 
be positively identified in the committee’s record. That represents, 
however, only a small fraction of their work. The last group consists 
of six persons, all with criminal records, who were picked up on strike 
jobs by the Philadelphia police. Their field of operation, as far as 
known, appears to have included Philadelphia and New York. 

Taking this list as a whole, the men served on 87 different and iden- 
tified strikes or guard jobs. In six cases there was no actual strike, but 
the men seemed to have been employed in anticipation of a strike, 
or as a result of labor disputes not reaching the proportions of a 
strike.. The committee obviously did not possess the facilities to 
investigate the causes and the circumstances surrounding all these 
strikes and controversies; concerning a few of them, it had data in its 
own record; ag to the causes of the others, it was compelled to seek 
elsewhere. The Bureau of Labor Statistics in the United States 
Department of Labor lists the causes of the strikes of which it has 
record, but its classification of causes is necessarily of a very general 
nature. In addition, the issues are always controverted, and the 
employer’s version of the reasons for the strike generally differs mate- 
rially from the version of the employees. Accepting this data, with 
these reservations, and comparing it, or amplifying it with informa- 
tion contained in the committee’s own record, significant facts are 
revealed concerning the nature of the strikes in which these profes- 
sional strikeguards or strikebreakers served. Out of the 87 listed jobs 
in appendix C, 6 were not strikes. Out of the 81 strikes the causes 
for 24 were unknown. Out of the 57 strikes concerning the causes of 
which data was available, 7 were listed as strikes for recognition alone, 
16 for recognition and wages, 8 for recognition, wages, and hours. 
One of the strikes listed was the “Little Steel” strike of 1937, the 
proximate cause of which was a dispute over the signing of a union 
contract, but which, according to the findings of the National Labor 
Relations Board, revolved around the deeper issue of collective bar- 
gaining in good faith with the Steel Workers Organizing Committee.' 

See N. Ly R. B, decision and order in the matter Republic Steel Corporation and the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee, Case No. C-184, dated Oct. 18, 1938, and N. L. R. B. decision and order ip the 
matter of the Inland Steel Co..and.the Steel Workers Organizing Committee and the Amalgamated ‘Asso- 
elation of Iron, Steel & Tin Workers of North Ax:herica, Lodges Nos. 64, 1010, and Sean Case No. 0-252, 


decided Nov. 12, 1938, See also pt. 23 ff. hearings on the Republic Steel Corporation and the Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Co. 
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Seven of the strikes were fought over the issue of discrimination, which 
often has a bearing on the question of collective bargaining in good 
faith Thus the causes of 39 of the 57 strikes whose causes were 
known appear to have involved the issue of recognition, or acceptance 
of the union as a collective bargaining agent. 

Such a sttistical summary is, of course, only an approximation 
of the actual fact, but it seems to buttress the conclusions suggested 
above, that the professional strikeguards’ or strikebreakers’ services 
are predominantly useful in combating the recognition of unions or 
the acceptance of collective bargaining. 

A more detailed analysis of the groups of strikeguards and strike- 
breakers in appendix C follows herewith. 


I, THE CHICAGO GROUP? ° 


The roster of guards of the National Metal Trades Association on 
which these 27 names appeared includes strike jobs principally for 
the years 1934, 1935, and 1936, with an occasional entry in 1938. 
One of the men on this list had 9_strike jobs to his credit, but most 
can be proved to have served only on.2 or 8 identified jobs. The 
total number of man-jobs on this list is 90. Of these man-jobs, 80 
were carried out under the direction of, or at the instigation of the 
National Metal Trades Association. Four are credited to other 
agencies as follows: Associated Industries of Cleveland, 1; Allied 
Corporation Service, 2; Railway Audit & Inspection Co., 1. One of 
the men carried on the Chicago list of the National Metal Trades 
Association was EK. J. McDade, whose known strikebreaking record 
is so diversified that it would upset these proportions. Mr. McDade 
was employed by the National Metal Trades Association to serve at 
the strike of the Columbian Stamping & Enamelling Co. in Terre 
Haute, Ind., in 1935. His known jobs for other agencies total 16, 
13 of these being for the Railway Audit. &Inspection Co.,. 1 for 
Bergoff, 1 for Allied Corporation Service, and 1 for Fields.’ 

The interstate character of the strikebreaking business is clearly 
established by the job records of these 27 men. Of the 90 man-jobs 
listed, 51 were in Ohio, 17 in Illinois, 14 in Indiana, 2 in Pennsylvania, 
and 2 each in Michigan, New York, and Missouri. These figures 
must be considered in the light of the fact that most of the strike 
jobs listed to the credit of this group were directed by the National 

etal Trades Association, which has a Nation-wide membership. 
It is clear, however, from other testimony that Chicago constitutes 
one of the principal sources for the shipment of strikebreakers in 
interstate commerce.‘ 


II. THE OHIO GROUP 5 


There are 78 names,in this group. Identification was established 
through 2 strike pay rolls furnished by National Corporation Service 
and 2 obtained during the investigation of the Cleveland Associated 


| See affidavit of yz’ R. Cox, exhibit 6874, supplementary exhibits, hearings on the Associated Industrics-of 
Oleveland, concerning the 1935 strike at Thompson Products, Inc. f 


1 Bee pp, 162-157, 
9 Bee appendix O, PP: 196-197. Sce also testimony of EF. J. McDade, pt. 1, pp. 114-115, and 117, ff.; pt. 7, 
exhibit 910, p. 2710 ff., deposition of E. J, McDad 


ade. 
4 Bee testimony of A. E, Lawson, pt. 1, p. 182: testimony of O. M. Kuhl, pt. 1, p. 198, 
§ Bee pp. 158-183 . 
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Industries as well as through the testimony of employees and strike- 
breakers employed by. these 2 agencies. In addition, some names 
were supplied through the National Metal Trades Association 
examination. . : : 

The total number of man-jobs in this group is 258. Fifty different 
strikes or guard jobs are included in the service records of this group. 

Thirty of the tnen on this list served on a strike at the National 
Screw & Manufacturing Co. in 1935. Thirty-nine of the group 
served on a strike at the Johnson Bronze Co, at Newcastle, Pa., in 
1934. Thirty-six of the group served at the Columbus Railway Power 
& Light Co. strike in 1934. On each of these three strike jobs large- 
numbers of strikebreakers and strikeguards were smiploved and for 
each of them the committee was able to obtain the. complete pay 
rolls, Seven of the group served among the 18 strikeguards at the 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. in 1934. For this strike the committee 
had the pay roll of the strikeguards only. Very probably, if the com- 
mittee had been able to obtain other strike pay rolls, the resulte 
would have been even more impressive. As to all the other strikes 
involved, except the Black & Decker strike,' the names of the strike- 
breakers or strikeguards had to be established by the recollection of 
‘witnesses either in testimony or in affidavit form. - 

Eleven of the group served in the strike of Thompson Products, 
Inc., in 1935 and 12 served in the strike at the Statler Hotel, which 
has been described above. Nine of the group served at the Black & 
Decker strike under the auspices of the National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation. It will be remembered that a number of guards were trans- 
ported to this strike from Chicago.? Fifteen of the men classified in 
the first group are shown on the records of the National Metal Trades 
Association to have been sent to this strike. 

In similar fashion both Cleveland and Chicago supplied finks to the 
‘strike at the Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation in Euclid, Ohio, 
in 1935. The Cleveland Associated Industries supplied 70 to 75 men 
for this strike.? Sixteen of the men listed in the Chicago group served 
at this strike. The committee was unabie to obtain the complete 
list of Cleveland finks serving at Addressograph-Multigraph, but has 
‘evidence that five men listed in the Ohio group served on that job. 

Taking the Ohio group as a whole, it is interesting to note that 
only 64 man-jobs were outside the State of Ohio while the remainder, 
‘or 194 man-jobs, were within the State of Ohio. This fact plainly 
indicates that strikebreaking centers, such as Cleveland, have their 
greatest effect on business in the surrounding territory. Interstato 
transportation is not a necessary feature of the strikehreaking busi- 
ness. It is quite possible that, even if the interstate transportation 
of strikebreakers were effectively prohibited, the strikebreaking 
markets of the great cities would continue in existence for the purpose 
of supplying men to strikes within State limits. 

1 Ajl the strikebreakers or guards at the Black & Decker strike were arrested and their names were ob- 
tained from the poles recoras of Kent, Ohio (see p. 49). 
1 See p. 47. They did 


ep. 47. ey not, however, enter the plant. 
3 See pt. 21, exhibit 4178, p. 9282 and pt. 22, pp. 9309 ff, 
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Common to all the persons listed in this group is employment by 
the Railway Audit & Inspection Co. In many of the cases the Railway 
Audit & Inspection Co., as far as is known, was the only agency 
affiliation. ost of these names and their respective strikebreaking 
careers were established. through the initial investigation of the 
committee into the Railway Audit & Inspection Co. and other strike- 
breaking agencies in the New York area. The majority of this group, 
therefore, appear to make New York their recruiting ground. AWhile 
a number of the strikebreakers or strikeguards listed in the previous 
enous are known to have been employed at some time by the Railway 

udit & Inspection Co., it does not seem to have been the dominating 
factor in their strikebreaking careers. : 

There are 32 persons in this group. The total of man-jobs is 110. 
Highty-four of these man-jobs were attributable to the Railway Audit 
& Inspection Co., while only 26 were attributable to other agencies 
khown' or unidentified. 

The geographical distribution of the man-jobs in this list is strik- 
ingly widespread. New York claims the greatest number of man- 
jobs with a total of 34. There are 13 in the Pittsburgh aroa, 14 in 

niontown, Pa., 13 in Louisiana, 11 in St. Louis, 6 in New Jersey, 
3 in Ohio, 4 in Connecticut, 2 in upper New York State, 2 in Georgia, 
2 in West Virginia, and 1 each in Indiana, Alabama, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, and Maryland. This distribution of strike - jobs 
illustrates the Nation-wide character of the business of the Railway 
Audit & Inspection Co. Its strikebreakers are not only shipped back 
and forth across the Nation, but are occasionally recruited at branch 
offices of the agency in widely separated cities. 

As far as the committee’s information goes, most of the men in this 
group are foot-loose, without fixed residence. Out of the 34 the strike 
activities of only 5 seem to be lhmited to any onearea. Thestrike jobs 
of four of the men listed seem to have been confined to the New York 
City area, and of one of the men to the Pittsburgh area. Since the 
records ot strike service are so incomplete, there is nothing conclusive 
about these figures. The rest divide their strike activities impartially 
among the industrial areas mentioned above, 


IV. GROUP OF FIVE LEADING STRIKEBREAKERS ? 


The men on this list cannot be grouped together upon any geographi- 
cal or agency basis. Some of them are strike lieutenants of note; 
one of them set up an agency of his own, and two achieved fame and 
notoriety without rising from the ranks. The strike jobs listed under 
their names are only a small known fraction of their actual careers. 
The committee’s record is fullest on EB. J. McDade, who testified be- 
fore it at great length concerning his activities. As has been noted 
above in connection with the Chicago group, he worked for a number 
of agencies and his career ranged from Chicago to New Orleans and 
from Pittsburgh to Milwaukee. In spite of his wide experience and 
success as a strike lieutenant, he never, as far ns it is known, attempted 
to set up his own agency. E. HE. MacGuffin’s rise to fortune has been 


1 Bee pp. 183-195. 
2 Bee pp. 196-197, 
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mentioned above. “Whitey” Cronk and “Chi” Pullman (deceased) 
never rose from the ranks, but their careers go far back into the earlier 
lore of the strikebreaking profession. 


SECTION 6. CRIMINAL RECORDS OF 8STRIKEGUARDS AND STRIKEBREAKERS 


A considerable number of professional finks are convicted criminals. 
Others who have no convictions to their credit, have been arrested 
for various. offenses, and are known to the police of different cities. 
They fall afoul of the police not only through their strikebreaking 
work, but also as a result of their participation in crimes of theft, 
robbery, violence, and fraud. 

The police records of a number of the well-known strikebreakers 
illuminate the real character of their occupations. Samuel Cohen, 
alias ‘“Chowderhead” Cohen, alias Sam Goldberg, alias Charles Harris, 
who told the committee that he had worked at his occupation of 
“suard on strike jobs” for about 20 years, testified that he had 
supervised the work done by the Sherwood detective bureau during 
the elevator strike in New York City in 1935. He testified that his 
duties were as follows: 

I worked and saw that every man was taxing charge of the buildings where 
they was on strike; went over every day and saw ney were on their posts 
to see that no men there were being beat up, or the building being harmed, 
broke up by strikera, and so forth; that is all. I was checking up on them about 
three or four times a day.! 

In this capacity Mr. Cohen was entrusted. with the safety and 
security of some hundreds of apartment dwellers. Yet, at the same 
time, he was wanted in Baltimore for grand larceny, an offense for 
which he had previously been five times arrested in New York. He 
had been sentenced to the Elmira Reformatory for receiving stolen 
goods, served 1 year and 6 months in the Federal penitentiary at 
Atlanta for conspiracy, and 4 years in Sing Sing for burglary. His 
record was further marked by parole violations and other offenses. 
In 1931 he was held as a material witness in the murder of Vivian 
Gordon, a figure in the New York vice rings.? Since testifying 
before the committee, Mr. Cohen has been convicted in New York of 
fraudulently receiving relief funds. 

“Chowderhead”’ Cohen was a strike lieutenant, bearing as great a 
responsibility as the strikebreaking profession offers. Other strike 
lieutenants had equally alarming police records. Joe Brown,’ a 
Railway Audit & Inspection Co. strike lieutenant operating in New 
York City, bad been arrested eight times since 1925 on charges in- 
cluding robbery, felonious assault, grand larceny, and engaging in 
the policy or numbers racket. He had been convicted three times 
for participation in the numbers racket. 

1 Pt. 1 


p. 142, 
2 Pt. 1, exhibit 114, p. 295; exhibit 116, PP. 208-200, 
§ For strike job records, see appendix ©, p. 185. 
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It-is difficult to estimate the epreporaon of known strikebreakers 
‘who have criminal records, E. J. McDade, well-known strike 
lieutenant, testified that about 20 percent of the 700 strikebreakers 
‘and strikeguards recruited for the Wisconsin Electric Railway & 
Light Co. in Milwaukee in 1934 had criminal records.' Some of these 
‘strikebreakers were arrested in Milwaukee.? 

_ Definite substantiation of such estimates is difficult to obtain. In 
‘those comparatively rare incidents in which the police round up all 
‘the strikebreakers or strikeguards on a job and hold them for investi- 
gation it is possible definitely to ascertain the percentage of criminals. 

he police arrested all the Railway Audit & Inspection Co. strike- 

uards and sluggers who were working at a strike of the General 
aterial Co. in St. Louis in June 1932, Out of the 13 so arrested, 
‘6 had police records in other cities for such offenses as burglary, 
forgery, larceny, inciting to riot or assault. Similarly, all of the 
-strikeguards involved in the Black & Decker Electric Co. strike in 

Kent, Ohio, in June 1936 were arrested. As has been noted above, 
-out of these 43 men, 16 had criminal or arrest records. Among the 
16 were 1 convicted rapist and 4 convicted robbers. 

If such a round-up is not made by the police, permitting the photo- 
‘graphing and fingerprinting of the men and the accurate search of 
their records in various police departments and the Federal Bureau 
-of Investigation, it is extromely difficult to discover the number of 
-criminal or arrest records. Names alone, or even namesand addresses, 
are but tenuous clues in identifying and tracing members of the under- 
world. Unless a strikebreaker or a strikeguard is arrested on a strike 
job, and the records of the arrest are preserved, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to trace his record with accuracy. 

The committee has, however, been able to discover the criminal 
records of some of the strikebreakers whose identity it has established 
in its record. In every case in which a criminal record has been 
established, with reasonable certainty, for one of the men listed m 
‘appendix ©, it has been included. The results are astonishing. 
‘Over 48, or approximately one-third of the known strikebreakers 
appearing in appendix C, have criminal or arrest records. This total 
must be considered in the light of the fact that it has been impossible 
even to make a search for the criminal records of most of the known 
-strikebreakers. The committee, in most cases has not had their 
photographs and fingerprints nor even their addresses. The actual 
number of the men fisted in appendix C who have criminal records 
must remain a matter for conjecture. _ . 

Out of the 150 strikebreakers and strikeguards listed in appendix C, 
48 have criminal or arrest records. Twenty-seven of these have been 
‘arrested once; 8 twice; 2 three times; and 7 four or more times, Of this 
last group, 1 had as many as 14 arrests. Not all of these arrests 
resulted in convictions or sentences. Jn some the disposition of the 
‘case was not noted: Altogether, three were 118 arrests. 

"TPt. 1, p. 130, testimony of E. J, McDade. 

1 Ibid,, p. 120 


p. 129. 
§ Pt. i, exhibit 181, p. 333 ff. Seo p. 102 for a description of this incident. 
4 See p. 49. See also pt, 3, exhibit 396, p. 102 Of, 
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These men were arrested predominantly for offenses having elements 
of violence. One of the men was arrested for homicide; 10 for assault 
with intent to kill; 2 for felonious assault; and 1 for assault of un- 
specified character, making a total of 138 who had been arrested for 
assault. Fifteen of the men had been arrested for shooting with intent 
to wound; 3 for rape; 3 for robbory; 4 for burglary and 1 for arson. 
Six had been arrested for carrying concealed weapons; 2 for inciting 
to riot and 3 for possessing tear-gas bombs in violation of state law. 
Sccond offenses of the same character are not included in these figures; 
that is, for example, more than one arrest of the same person for 
felonious assault 1s not indicated. The total of the above arrests 
is 51, 

Offenses involving theft or dishonesty were the next largest category. 
Twelve of the men had been arrested for larceny and 3 for grand 
larceny; 1 had been arrested for receiving stolen goods and 1 for 
passing bogus checks. One of the men had been arrested for imper- 
sonating a Federal officer. Another had been arrested 4 times, and. 
convicted, for participation in the numbers racket. 

It is significant that only two of the men listed had been arrested 
for offenses in violation of State laws pertaining to strikebreaking: 
services. | 

No particular significance attaches to the number of arrested or 
convicted persons in each of the groups listed in appendix C, Since 
no comprehensive survey could be made of the criminal records of 
the strikebreakers and strikeguards in each of these groups, no com- 
parison between them is possible. The Philadelphia group, for ex-. 
ample, consists of 6 persons who were arrested by the Philadelphia 
Police Department and who, subsequent to their arrests, were dis- 
covered to be habitual strikebreakers. The Chicago group has only 
3 members with criminal records, whereas the Railway Audit & 
Inspection group has 17. Here again, no comparison can be drawn, 
The Railway Audit & Inspection group is composed, as has been 
oa out above, largely of strikebreakers operating in the New 

ork City area and the committee was able to obtain the cooperation 
and the assistance of the New York City Police Department in 
identifying and tracing the records of these men. Limitations of 
time and staff made a similar study impossible for the strikebreakers. 
in the Chicago group. The Ohio group includes 20 persons with arrest 
records. ‘This is the highest number of criminal records in any of the: 
groups, but it is occasioned not so much by the fact that the Ohio. 
group is the largest group, as by the round-up of the guards at the 
Black & Decker plant which provided the ¢ommittee with the duly 
authenticated criminal records for all the men concerned. 

The committee’s data on the criminal records of these men must, as. 
has been pointed out above, be considered as fortuitous or accidental 
rather than as the result of careful search. That approximately one- 
third of the strikebreakers listed should be discovered, under such. 
circumstances, to have criminal or arrest records shows how closely: 
the strikebreaking business approaches a gangland racket. 7 
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Cuartnr V. TEecHNIQUES OF THE STRIKEBREAKING BusINEss 


SECTION 1. BUSINESS ARRANGEMENTS BETWEEN THE AGENCY AND THE 
RMPLOYER 


The detective agency in supplying guards or strikebreakers enters 
into contractual relationships with the employer. This contract is 
sometimes in writing and sometimes ene The RCA Manufac- 
turing Co. of Camden entered into an agreement with the Sherwood 
detective agency to supply 200 armed guards, without setting anything 
down in writing.! Later when the Sherwood agency failed to supply 
suitable men, the company entered into an agreement with Tim 
Manning of the Manning agency of Newark, N.J., to supply 300 men 
as guards. As far as the record shows all the arrangements with the 
Manning agency were oral.? Allied Corporation Service, Inc., on the 
other hand, customarily entered into a written contract with its 
clients for the supplying of strikeguards or strikebreakers, This 
contract is set forth verbatim as exhibit 188 at page 380 of part 1 
of the hearings. 

By its terms, it covers the supplying of either guards or strikebreak- 
ers or both. Under this contract the agency, as agent for the em- 
ployer, agrees to hire such men as the employer may desire. The 
employer on his part is to assume the legal.status of an employer 
toward the men furnished, particularly with reference to workmens’ 
compensation and liability for injuries. In addition to paying the 
wages of the men furnished, the employer agrees to pay for trans- 

ortation, subsistence, waiting time and other necessary expenses. 

Tages and subsistence are to be paid from the time the men are 
shipped and to terminate when the men are returned to the point 
where they were recruited. The agency is to have one man in com- 
plete charge of the strikebreakers or guards with such assistants as 
may be necessary. He and his assistants are also to be considered as 
employees of the employer. It is quite clear that the contract is 
inconsistent with reference to the status of the strikebreakers or 
strikeguards. If they are under the direction of tae strike lieutenant 
supplied by the agency, they are not in actual fact under the direction 
of ths employer. By these terms of the contract, the agency is merel 
atterapting to evade the normal responsibility of an employer wit 
regard to his employees and their conduc. 

The Railway Audit & Inspection Co. had a similar form of contract 
for use by its strikebreaking affiliate, the Pennsylvania Industrial 
Service Co. As described in the correspondence of officials of that 
agency, its purpose was to exempt the agency from any “liability 
whatsoever” for the acts of the strikeguards or strikebreakers.? In 

1 Pt, 8, p. 2886, testimony of Robert Shannon, vice president in charge of manufacturing of the ROA 
Manufacturing Co, 
Pt. 8 Uy pert ff, testimony of Robert Shanno 


; n. 
3 pt: 15-A, exhibit 1668, p. 6286, a letter from G, Eugene Ivey, manager of the Atlanta office, to W. H. Gray, 
solicitor, dated Sept. 21, 1935, 
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addition, the Pennsylvania Industrial Service Co. entered into a stand-. 
ard written contract of employment with its strikeguards and strike- 
breakers, whereby the employee agreed that he was the “Employee of 
the company to which I am assigned to work by the Industrial Service 
Co. and that the Industrial Service Co. is the acting representative 
of such company.”’! 

The record shows that some employers refused to accede to the. 
wishes of the detective agencies that they assume liability for the 
acts of strikebreakers- or strikeguards. The clients of the Burns 
agency often insisted on a form of contract which provided that the- 
employer would not be responsible for any damage to persons or 
property caused through the actions of the agency.’ : 

Allied Corporation Service’s form of contract provided that the- 
agency was to receive as its compensation 25 percent of the total 
wages earned by the strikebreakers, which sum. was to be paid semi-. 
monthly by the employer. The strike lieutenant and his assistants. 
were to be paid by the employer a bonus of 25 percent of the amount 
of their respective wages.2)5 C. M. Kuhl indicated that a cost plus. 
25 percent basis was customary with the Railway Audit & Inspection. 
Co.4 The Burns agency had a simpler methoa of taking its profits. 
from the strikebreaking business. It paid its strikebreakers or strike- 
guards only half of what it charged the employer for their services.® 

One factor is common to all the business nrrangements between 
detective or strikebreaking agencies and employers that have come: 
under the committee’s scrutiny. In all cases the agency charges and 
the employer pays for the services of each guard or strikebreaker used. 
Strike jobs are never taken on a flat-fee basis. Thus, every added 
guard or strikebreaker means an added profit to the agency. 

The only exceptions to this prevailing custom of the business are to. 
be found in the practice of the employer associations examined. As. 
was noted above, the National Metal Trades Association did not 
charge the employer for the guards provided by it, but defrayed their: 
expenses from the association’s ‘defense fund.” ® The practice of 
the Associated Industries of Cleveland was that the employer should 
pay each guard his wages, but the association took no profit to itself 
on the transaction. 

The pay rolls of the guards or strikebreakers are customarily 
maintained by the agency. In most cases they do not appear to be 
submitted to the employer. For example, the kK. C. A. Manufactur- 
ing Co., which paid over $150,000 to the Manning Detective Agency 
for the services of 300 guards during the strike at its Camden plant in 
1936,’ never réceived any pay roll or authenticated time record for the 
guards employed during that strike. The Manning agency submitted 
weekly statements showing only the total number of guards serving 
daily. The bills were paid without question. The vice president in 
charge of manufacturing did not know whether the company had made. 
any check upon the accuracy of the statements rendered by the detec- 
tive agency.’ Months after the strike and at the request of the 


1 Pt, 15~A, oxhibit 1646, p. 5258, a form ofcontract, _ 
# Pt. 8, exhibit 1020, p. 3135; pp. 2856 ff, testimony of J, W. Erb, Philedelphia manager. Burns jdetective: 


agency. 
; rt 1, exhibit 188, p. 380. 
ry p. . 
§ Pt, 8, ate and exhibit 936, pp. 3068 ff. 
4 See p. 30. 


? Bee p. 26. 
Pt. 8, pp. 2897 ff., testimony of Robert Shannon, 
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committee, the company wrote to the Manning agency and requested 
an itemized statement of the charges made to it for strikeguards, 
The agency fumished a statement summarizing the total number of 
watchmen and the days and hours of work, without supplying any 
primary evidence in the shape of pay rolls or time records. The 
extraordinary laxity with which the R. C, A. Manufacturing Co. 
handled this aspect of its strike expenses is illustrated by the testimony 
of Robert Shannon, vice president in charge of manufacturing, con- 
cerning this ex post facto statement rendered by the Manning agency: 


Senator La Fouuntrn. To your knowledge, Mr. Shannon, has the corporation 
ever before made a single payment for merchandise or service aggregating $150,000 
without any itemized invoice or accounting? 

Mr, Suannon, I do not know of any. 

Senator La Fouuerre. And you do not regard the Manning agency as bein 
any more honest or- trustworthy than any other company with whom you had 
business, do you? 

Mr. Snannon. No, 

Senator La Fouuetrrs. Then, would you please explain for the committee this 
compte departure from your general accounting policy in the case of the Manning 
‘agency 

o Mr. Suannon. I think it is explained because of the emergency condition under 
which we were operating. 

Senator La Fouuerrs. Mr. Shannon, you have already testified that the emer- 
gency did not alter your accounting practices as far as anything else the company 
was buying or paying for was concerned? 

Mr. SHannon, That would be an established routine. 

Senator La FouLerry. You knew in advance that this might run into a con- 
‘siderable sum of money, did you not? 

Mr. SHANNON. That is 7h 

Senator LA Fotietrn. And you took no steps whatever to set up some check 
on Mr. Manning and his 300 men so far as paying their bills were concerned? 

Mr. SHannon. I expected Mr. Hamilton ! to check them. 

Senator La Fouuerra. But you have testified you did not know whether he 
checked them or not? . 

Mr, SHannon. No;I took his word for it; I had confidence that he would handle 
the situation. — 

Senator La Fotuerrn, Well, would you permit anyone else in the company who 
was paying out as much money or responsible for its payment to handle it without 
these accounting methods, no matter what the emergency? 

Mr. SHANNON. Some men; yes. 

Senator La Foituertn, Have you ever done it before? 

Mr. SHannon. No? 


This absence of proper accounting procedure in connection with the 
‘strike expenses seems to be characteristic of the strikebreaking busi- 
ness, The strikeguard pay rolls of the members of the Associated 
Industries of Cleveland were made up by the strike lieutenants, and 
funds were turned over by the company to the strike lieutenants for 
payment to the guards. In some cases pay rolls or receipts were 
turned in to the company, in others they were not.’ 

The pay rolls of strikebreakers and strikeguards for the Johnson 
Bronze strike in New Castle, Pa., in 1934, and the Columbus Railway, 
Power & Light Co. strike, Columbus, Ohio, in 1934 were kept by the 
‘strike lieutenants of Allied Corporation Service, Inc. The first of 

1 Edward Hamilton, general assistant to Robert Shannon. He was ill at the time of the hearings and un- 
oe tee Ba 

1 Bee be, p. 9390, teatimiony of Benny Gross; pt. 22, pp. 2409-9414, testimony relating to the Ohio 
Rubber Co. ‘picnic strike’’ {n 1936; pt. 22, pp. 9308-0407, testimony concerning the sails, dag! pipleabod 
‘graph Corporation strike in May 1935. The Associated {ndustries submitted s lump-sum bill to the com- 
‘pany, which the com any ald without requesting receipts or other. records from the various guards em- 
ployed. On the Natfonal Screw & Manufacturing Co., however, the company. received the pay roll pre- 


: pres by the strike Heutenants (pt. 22, exhibit 4259, pp. 0471 ff. Pay rolls obtained under subpena from 
tthe National Screw & Manufacturing Co.). 
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these pay rolls totaled $8,894.60, and the latter $11,581.80.! That they 
were not an accurate record of time spent by these guards and strike- 
breakers is indicated by an affidavit of Walter orenchan,’? which 
states that the affiant spent most of the time in company with other 
strikebreakers away from the plant in various saloons and cafes 
around the town.? 

It is quite obvious that it is bad business practice to permit the 
detective agencies to make up their own pay rolls without check or 
corroboration. It is distinctly to their interest to increase the pay 
roll or to pad it if possible. The American Bridge Co. waged ‘a 
constant battle with Capt. Robert J. Foster for a reduction in the 
number of guards on his pay roll in Jersey City during the construc- 
tion of the Pulaski Skyway over the Jersey meadows in 1931.4 C. M. 
Kuhl, of National Corporation Service, pointed out the advantage of 
this practice to the detective agency. Speaking of the wages paid 
strikeguards, he said: 

* * ¥* For instance, they got 80 cents an hour, and figuring an 8-hour day, 
why it was the policy to work 8 hours a day, but it would generally be 12, 14, 
or 16 hours a day, because these jobs are taken mostly oa a cost plus 25 percent, 
and the bigger this pay roll will run the more the R. A. I. or the Central Industria! 
would receive from them. 


In only one instance did the committee discover a thoroughgoing 
attempt to secure accurate time records from strikeguards or strike- 
breakers. The Burns agency apparently followed the customary 
strikebreaking practice of having its guards or strike heutenants keep 
the strike pay roll,® but during the water-front strikes in San Francisco 
in 1934 the employers’ representatives made an effort to secure time 
reports from each guard. This extraordinary demand met. with 
considerable opposition from the finks. The reason for their hostility 
to this chenge in the customary -procedure was obvious. As the 
manager of the San Francisco office explained, practice theretofore 
had been that: 

* * * The supervisor merely listed each man’s name showing where he was, 
the date, when he came on duty, when he went off duty. The employees did not 


even sign the supervisor’s time report. This, of course, gives the supervisors and 
the men handling the strike, a wonderful opportunity to pad the pay rolls.” 


It is clear from the committee’s record that the profitableness of the 
strikebreaking business is greatly increased by this custom of permit- 
ting the detective agency to submit its own bills and through the laxity 
of accounting procedure on the part of employers that tends, to occur in 
strikes. Strikebreaking pay rolls are large. The American Bridge 
Co., as has been noted above, paid Captain Foster for his strikeguards 
and spies $173,075.312 The RCA Manufacturing Co. paid the 
Manning agency $156,193. Ata strike of the Laclede Gas Light Co. 
in St. Louis, Mo., occurring in the months of April, May, June, and 

! Pt. 1, exhibit 185, p. 346; ibid, exhibit 186, pp. 350 ff. ; 7 

3 Supplementary exhibits, hearings on the Republic Steel Corporation, exhibit 7434. 

3 Sée also pt. 15-A, exhibit 1832, pp. 6447ff; affidavit of A. E. Lawaon, containing statement that E. E, 
MacGuffin, to his knowledge, puede pay roll of the Johnson Bronze strike (p. 5448). For further refer- 


ence to the laxity of time keeping by detective agencies, see pt. 1, p. 154, testimony of Jack Fisher, 
4 Pt, 7, pp. 2303 ff. See also pt. 7, pp. 2382-2383. See p. 25. 


§ Pt, 1, p. 200. ‘ 
Pt, 8, axhibit 1024, p. 3138; a letter from the manager of the Baltimore office of the Burns agency, ooncern- 
ing oards supplied during the maritime strike in 1936, 
t. 8, exhibit 1019, p. 3134, 
§ Bee P- 25 and pt. 7, exhibit 776, pp. 2574 ff. 
* Pt, 8, exhibit 1054, p. 3176. 
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July, 1935, a detective agency operated by A. A. Ahner of St. Louis, 
received $107,619.08 for the services of strikeguards.' 

The Burns agency received $93,491.42 for strikeguards furnished 
during the elevator strike in New York City in March 1936.2. Of this 
sum $45,861.48 represented gross profit to the agency. The strike- 

uard pay roll of the National Screw & Manufacturing Co. of Cleve- 
fand., Ohio, in 1935 totaled $33,891.30.3 This is the sort of money 
that changes hands in strike situations. It is paid to detective 
agencies in an atmosphere of emergency and haste and under cir- 
cumstances which permit a maximum of fraud and deception. Strike- 
breaking lieutenants are often criminals and their superiors are men 
lacking in scruples. They can scarcely be expected to refrain from 
taking advantage of the employer. It is such sums of money and 
such methods of accounting that make the strikebreaking business 
attractive to the underworld. | 


SECTION 2. BUSINESS ARRANGEMENTS BETWEEN THE DETECTIVE 
AGENCY AND THE STRIKEBREAKER OR STRIKEGUARD 


The strikebreaker or strikeguard, while he receives a respectable 
wage for doing-very little, is exposed to peculiar occupational hazards, 
and, being a transient, is often unable to defend his own interests 
against the agency who employs him. He is frequently exploited and 
sometimes bilked and defrauded. Written contracts of employment 
were customary between the agency and the strikebreaker in the 
business of the Railway Audit & Inspection Co. and National Cor- 
poration Service. As Mr. Kuhl put it, “they sign them up on a con- 
tract where the fink or strikebreaker practically signs away his life.’’ 
The committee obtained-the contract form used by the Railway Audit 
& Inspection Co. By this contract the strikebreaker not only agreed 
to consider the detective agency’s client as his employer but also to 
accept workmen’s compensation according to the laws of the State in 
which he was to act as a strikebreaker or strikeguard. Transportation 
was to be advanced to the strikebreaker, but in the event of discharge 
for any reason he was to forfeit return transportation and reimburse the 
employer for transportation to the scene.of the strike. The strike- 
breaker certified that he was free from all contagious diseases, that he 
had never been convicted of any crime, and there were no criminal 
charges pending against him. The ineffectiveness of this latter clause 
is evident.® 

The rank and file of the strikebreakers and strikeguards receive 
wages that vary according to location and competitive conditions, but 
the average seems to lie between $5 and $10 per day. The Burns 
agency paid the guards at the Tubize-Chatillon plant at Hopewell, 
Va., in 1934, $3 per day with no allowance for overtime.’ The client, 

! Statement of the Public Service Commission of the State of Missour!, dated February 9, 1937, held in 
committee's files : 


Pt, 8, exhibit 936, pp. 3068 ¢f. 
: a 22, pp. 9304. ‘Ibid, exhibit 4259, p. 0471 ff. 


o &y p. 1 e ; 

§ Pt, 15-A, exhibit 1646, p. 5268. 

* For form of contract used by the National Metal Trades Association for strikebreakers in the Columbian 
Enameling & Stamping.Co. strike, seo pt. 18-A, exhibit 1 ue . Itis between the company and the 
strikebreaker, who states that he is aware of the strike and willing to work under such conditions. 

7 Pt. 8, exhibit 1002, p. 3115; pt. 16-A, exhibit 1968, p. 5574, 
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in accordance with the usual Burns practice, was charged $6 per day 
per guard. This rate of pay was apparently unusually low. On the 
ew Orleans Public Service strike in 1929, according to the testimon 
of C. M. Kuhl, the Railway Audit & Inspection Co. paid its guar 
80 cents an hour, and worked them 12, 14, and sometimes 16 hours 
a day.' The Manning Industrial Service Co. charged the R.C.A. 
Manufacturing Co. $1.20 an hour for the rank-and-file guard, and 
$1.45 an hour for the supervisors.” What percentage of this was 
profit to the agency was not revealed.? At the strike of the Mil- 
waukee Electric Railway & Light Co. in Milwaukee, Wis., the guards 
were psid $5 per day, the supervisors $6 to $10 per day.* The cus- 
tomary rate of pay for strikeguards or strikebreakers in Cleveland 
sg ie to have been $5 to $6 per day.® 
he supervisors, or strike lieutenants, receive a higher rate of com- 
ensation, ranging from $9 to as much as $25 a day.® On the great 
ew Orleans Public Service Co. strike, the strike lieutenants received 
$20 :a day. ‘Boilermaker’ Williams received $25 a day, and BE. EB 
MacGuffin, who had command of the job, received, each day he 
worked, $50 salary, $50 expenses, and a bonus of an unstated amount.’ 
Strikebreakers, according to such recoids as the committee has 
been able to obtain, are paid at an hourly rate, sometimes with the 
addition of a daily bonus. In the Columbus, Ohio, railway strike in 
1934 the strikebreakers all received $2 bonus per day in addition to 
their hourly rate. This brought the more skilled strikebreakers to 
a higher level than the rank and file of the guards who received $6 
per day. There was still a wide discrepancy between the wages paid 
the strikebreakers and the wages paid the strike lieutenants, who 
received from $10 to $25 a day.2 On the Johnson Bronze strike 
there seems to have been little difference between the strikebreakers 
and the strikeguards, but the pay roll of Allied Corporation Service 
indicates that some of its employees on that job received 45 cents an 
hour, and others 80 cents an hour.° 
Competition between the detective agencies sometimes affects the 
wage rates. For example, in the longshoremen’s strike in Houston 
in 1935, the Burns agency manager cut the rate for guards to $1 
an hour; which meant, of course, that the guards received 50 cents 
an hour.’® During the west coast longshoremen’s strike, called in 
the same year, the detective agencies had a standard rate of $8 for 
$ hours, but the Burns agency undercut this with $8 for 12 hours." 
The fink often has to pay back part of his wages to the strike lieu- 
tenant who secures him employment. E. E. Miller, former office 
1 See p, 90 and pt. 1, p, 200, 
1 Pt, d exhibit 1084, fp. 2808, 3176, = 
* Edward R, Heaton, one of the guards, testified that he received $80.50 a week, not including overtime. 
He averaged $100 a week on this job. Mr. Heaton was not e supervisor, but to have earned such aa at 


Pt. 1, p. 130, testimony of E. J, McDade. 
ag 22, 9413, testimony of Charles Adams and Frank Marquard, 


. 9370, 9385 9 and 
P28, testimo ny of Ben Gross ($9 to $12); ages p. 9389, testimony of Frank arquard 10 
pt. 1, p. 159, testimony of . 1, p, 144, testimony of “Chowderhead”’ Cohen ( 9 
a Gay plus $2 expen); pt, 1, & 130, testimony of E. J. MoDade ($6 to $10 a day). 
: peony , \ 
1, exhibit 186, 380 


0 Pt, 1 2200, p. 5734. 
' 1 Pt, 15-A, exhibit 2241 a 8671. The Pinkerton agency, however, undercut the Burns agency rate for 
uniformed guards in 4 strike of the International Telephone & Tolerepe Corporation in San Francisco 
fn October 1935 by asking $4 to $5. day (pt. 15-A, exhihit 2220, p. 5754). 
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employee of the Railway Audit & Inspection Co. in New York City, 
indicated that a kick-back was common on the strike jobs of which he 
had knowledge.! One of the regular strikeguards for the Associated 
Industries testified that its lieutenants exacted a kick-back, but this 
assertion was indignantly denied.? . ae Coe ae 

Other hazards besides the kick-back confront the rank and file of the 
strikebreaking profession. Jack Fisher testified that he would not 
trust anyone in the business.2 Michael Casey was even more bitter: 

Senator La FouteTts. What do you think about the business; do you think it 
is on the up and up? 

Mr. Caszy. It is not on the up and up for the fellow working. The big shots 
makes the money and we don’t get it. Sometimes we don’t get paid, even. 

Senator La FotuerTs. You mean sometimes they don’t even pay you off? 

Mr. Casny. Yes, sir, 

Senator La FoLuetts. Why do you feel they do that? 

Mr. Caszy. Because they can get away with it.‘ 

At the so-called ‘picnic strike” of the Ohio Rubber Co. in 1936 the 
strikeguards, recruited by the Cleveland Associated Industries, 
were paid off in sealed envelopes which contained less than the amount 
they supposed they were to receive. These guards had all been 
employed in anticipation of a strike which did not occur. Discovering 
the deficiency, thoy returned in a body to the plant and announced that 
they were going to stay there until they received the full amount. 
According to Charles Adams, who served on this job, John H. Walker, 
chief in command for the Associated Industries, turned to a representa- 
tive of the Ohio Rubber Co., and said: “Do you think you have Jabor 
trouble? I’ve got labor trouble.” The guards were paid in full. 

Such solidarity among finks appears, however, to be & rare phe- 
nomenon. | 

A brighter side of strikebreaking, for the rank and file of the profes- 
sion, consists of the numerous perquisites and forms of graft that are 
available. Opportunities for theft present themselves on various 
kinds of jobs. According to Paul Meggart, the strikeguards who 
served at the Willard Storage Battery strike in Cleveland walked off 
with storage batteries, which they sold at less than established prices.® 
Large quantities of tear gas and tear-gas equipment were turned over 
to the strikeguards who were supplied to the plant of the Ohio Rubber 
Co. by the Cleveland Associated Industries in February 1935. After 
the strike much of the gas and one of the gas riot guns disappeared. 
Thereafter there was evidence that gas grenades were being sold 
around the community for $2 apiece, or about $10 less than the market 
price.’?-- The New York City elevator strike offered irresistible temp- 
tations. One Park Avenue apartment was looted by a strikebreaker 
of a mink coat and jewelry valued at $55,000.8 

1 Pt. 1, p, 138. Sea also pt, 1, p. 166, testimony of Michael Casey. 


1 Pt, 22, p, 9303, testimony of Paul Meggart and Ben Gross. 
$ Pt. 1, p. 155, 


4Pt. 1. p. 166. aed 

§ Pt, 22, pp. 9412-0414, See alsosupplementary exhibits, at hearings on the Associated Industries of Cleve 
land, exhibit 6871, 

¢ Pt, 22, p. 9382. 

7 Pt, 21, pp. 9232-9234. See also pt. 2, p, 199, 

¢ Preliminary hearings on S, Res, 266, p, 120, 
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There are other methods of gain which fell short of actual theft. 


It is a known fast that if a man has an old suit of clothes or something, he immedi- 
ately falls in the mud or rolls and tears it, and then he bills the company for a suit 
that the pickets are supposed to have torn off of him. Or in the case of cars, a 
man usually would get some old junk that is worth $25, where the tires were not 
very good, and they would try to get it re-tared, from the company.! 


- An extraordinarily lucrative situation prevailed in the famous New 

Orleans Public Service strike in 1929. The fares collected on the 
streetcars were kept by the strikebreakers, This loose money, to- 
gether with the wages paid the strike guards and operators, provided 
the strike lieutenants with boundless opportunities. C, M. Kuhl 
described the situation in his own words: 

* * * Naturally, we make more money on these jobs, you know, when 
these men are housed up in these barns, and take particularly a streetcar job 
where there is a lot of money transacted, why these finks, they keep all the 
money, you know, that they take in on the cars, And they do 4 lot of gambling. 
These lieutenants of the barn take care of the games, and that is their cut. And 


wey cut prety heavy. 
enator La Fouietrs. What do you think some of them made on that job? 

Mr. Kuau, Well, I don’t know. The word come out that Williams had him- 
self $15,000 or $18,000. . 

And then there is another cut. These fellows that operate these streetcars, 
the money is divided three ways. The motorman get a third, the conductor 
gets a third, and the fellow in charge of the barn gets a third. 

Senator La FouuettTe. What does the company get? 

Mr. Kunz. The company doesn’t get anything. But this money goes to the 
higher-ups. 

enator La FouuetTrs. Oh, I see. 

Mr. Kout. For instance, like Mr. MacGuffin, he gets his cut out of that. 

Senator La Fotuertse. What would that be? 

Mr. Kunu. Well, it would be considerable, because this Whitey Williams 
wanted to stand in the good graces, and he would cut fairly heavy on that.? 


SECTION 3. OBTAINING STRIKE BUSINESS 


The detective agencies solicit strike business both by letter? and 
through the efforts of their‘salesmen‘ and office superintendents. 
The agencies keep themselves informed of any impending strikes or 
any causes of industrial unrest that may lead to strikes.’ Solicita- 
tion through personal contact is the most effective method. Com- 
petition between agencies results in a scramble to be the first on the 
scene whenever news of the possibility of a strike occurs.© The 
advantage of personal solicitation was pointed out by W. Sherman 
Burns in a letter to a representative of the Cleveland office of the 
Burns agency concerning potential strike business in Akron in 1935 
or 1936. The letter reads in part: 

Iam wondering if you have made a trip to Akron for the purpose of endeavoring 
to secure guard work or any other work that can be secured with reference to the 
proposed rubber strike. 


i Pt, 22, p. 0882, : 
Pt, 1, pp. 199, 200. The ey a Williams referred to was second in command under E. E. Mac- 


Guffin (ee p. 75). See appendix O, Group IV, for Williams’ strikebreaking and criminal record. 

3 See p. 26, description of solicitation letters received by R. C, A. Manufacturing Co. during a strike in 
1986, See also pt. 16-A, exhibit 2182, p, 6724, Burns agency correspondence concerning the solicitation of 
business in anticipation of the textile strike of 1934. 

4 See pt. 16-A, exhibit 1668, p. 5286, Railway Audit & Inspection Co.,; ibid, exhibit 2197, p. 5733, Burns 


ency. 
we told, exhibit 2193, p. 5732; exhibit 2197, p. 5733; exhibit 2200, p. 5734; exhibit 1728, p. 5310; exhibit 2176, 
See Ibid, exhibit 2176, p. 6721, Bee also pt. 1, exhibit 137, P 307, a letter from W.H. Gray, solicitor, to 


GQ, Eugene ivey, manager of the Atlanta office of the R. A 1,, expressing disappointment at failure to 
get business in a strike marked by violence, killing, and 22 hospitalized cases of gunshot wounds, 
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, Of ,course, you realize that in order to get this work you have to get on the 
ob. promptly. and you aan only secure it: Shrough peregnal solicitation. | It ight 
that you cotld get an entree to some of these companies through the banking | 
interests in'Cleveland§ 42, . al a es 
Detective agencies utilize their undercover services as a. basis for 
soliciting strike work.* Sometimes the: agencies go even further 
and place spies in plants of the employer for the purpose of rendering 
reports which would indicate the impending necessity of hiring guards 
or strikebreakers. An astonishingly frank disclosure of this practice 
may be found in the testimony of Charles Smith, an undercover 
operator and strike lieutenant for the Railway Audit & Inspection 
o. in and around New York City. In the early part of 1934, accord- 
ing to his testimony, Mr. Smith had severed his connection with the 
Railway Audit & Inspection Co, and was working in the refrigerator 
industry. He heard of impending labor difficulty in that industry 
and promptly informed his former associates of it. In his own words: 


So in April 1934 I dropped in and told Strader* where I was working doing 
independent refrigerator work, and I told him there was expected trouble in the 
refrigerator work, I told him I belonged to the union and he said he would line 
them up and see what he can get. - 

So he contacted the Kelvinator and the Frigidaire Corporation and sent me 
up as undercover in that union. So I was on there about, I think, up until July 
when they went on strike, and the strike lasted two weeks, 

Senator La Fotverrn. You made reports all of the time? 

Mr. Smirx., Daily. 

Senator LA Fouuetrs. On what the union was doing? 

Mr, Smita. Yes, sir. . 

Senator La Fouterrs, Did you have access to the list of names of the union? 

Mr, Smita. They made me publicity man of the union, 

Senator La Fouuerrs. Did you sit in with the council of the union when it 
made decisions concerning policies? 

Mr, Smitn. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Fouuerrs. Did you participate in those discussions? 

Mr. Smita. No, sir. 

f elie a Fouvetrs. What terms did you and Mr, Strader finally agree on 
or this jo 

Mr. Situ, The agreement was I was to get a salary which would be about $50 
& week and expenses and a quarter of the total take-in.‘ 

The Railway Audit & Inspection Co. furnished guards and strike- 
breakers during this strike. | 

It is quite clear from Mr. Smith’s testimony that when he made his 
arrangements in April 1934 with the Railway Audit & Inspection Co., 
it was expected that a strike would occur, and that he bargained for a 
quarter of the income that would accrue from furnishing strikebreakers 
and strike guards. With such a highly profitable stake in the impend- 
ing strike, and with a position of such.influence in the union, it is bard. 
to believe that Mr. Smith did not do all in his power to bring the strike 
ant He testified, however, that he did not encourage the men to 
strike, 
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“Mr, Smith, according to his own testimony, was disappointed in the 
rofit he actually made from this strike. It appears that the 

ailway Audit & Inspection Co. did not-live up to its agreement with 
ret and he testified that he had a claim against it of a “few thousand 

ollars, | | 

_ There are other couple in the record of efforts of detective agencies 
to place labor spies in plants where strikes are expected. Prior to the 
strike of the RCA Manufacturing Co. in Camden, N. J., in June 
1936, the Burns agency was striving to sell the RCA Manufacturin 
Co, its guard service. During this period of negotiation, Raymond J. 

Burns suggested that the manager of the Philadelphia office use under- 
cover operatives to mingle with the employees of the RCA Manu- 
facturing Co, “during their off-shift, and so forth, at this time.” 
The Philadelphia manager reported that this was “a good thought 
and we are endeavoring to put this over pending the outcome of the 
threatened strike.’’? The scheme was never put into effect because 
of the reluctance of the company.2 The company was doubtless cor- 
rect in its judgment, since the Burns operatives, bad they been placed 
among the employees, would have had every incentive to precipitate 
the strike.‘ 

In soliciting strike business, the detective agencies’ encounter 
competition not only from each other, but also from company police 
systems and, in some cases, from local police authorities. With the 

rowing public realization of the evils of the strike-breaking business, 
arge corporations, who have friendly public relations to maintain, 
will tend to rely more and more upon their own police systems for 
strikeguards. The manager of the Cleveland office of the Burns 
agency found this to be the case in Akron, Ohio. Writing to W. 
Sherman Burns on April 2, 1935, he said: 
For the last year every time I have been in Akron I have made it a point to 
talk to officials and the heads of the police departments of the various rubber 

lants in that city and I have heen assured by them that in case of labor trouble 
in the rubber industry they will not engage guards from a private agency but will 
use only their own men to guard their properties, The reason for this is that 
they are afraid that a charge will be made by labor that they have imported out- 
of-town gunmen, Their police departments have been built up to full strength 
and they have also made arrangements with the sheriff to deputize a number of 
their employees who are not members of the union in case of q strike. 

All of the rubber manufacturers are working together in this matter and they 
have assured me that this is the plan that they intend to pursue. However, they 
have proniised me that if they should change their plan they will give our agency 
favorable consideration, * * * & ; 

The competition offered by police authorities is, on the other hand, 
not a novel development. In 1931 and 1932 the American Bridge 
Co. reported that other contractors who were engaged with it in 
building the elevated highway across the Jersey meadows near Jersey 

HIbid., pp. 112 ff 


1 Pt, 16-A, exhibit 2219, p, 5747. : 
* Pt, 15-A, exhibit 2178, p, 5722, a letter from J, W. Erb, manager of the Philadelphia office, to Raymond 


e 


a ag ee pt. 8, pp. 2811- 

2812 and Bp. 2821-2834; exhibits 990-1003, Pp, 3109-3116, Inclusive, See also pt. 16-A, exhibits 1940-1971, 
p 6, ischarges based upon the reports of a spy furnished by the 
urns agency precip a strike for w e Burns agency supplied 63 armed guards, many from New 
3 ipitated a strike for which the B lied ed from N 


f over $3,000. 
Pt. 15-A, exhibit 2234, pp. Id., exhibit 2231, p, 6758; effort of the Burns agency to sell guard 
service to the Koppers Coal & Coke Co. 
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City, were obtaining policemen from local authorities at the rate of 
$5 a day.! In Baltimore, the Burns agency found that local police 
activities made it difficult to sell guard services? The use of the 
National Guard may also reduce the business of the detective agency .* 

The agencies, of course, feel that their service is preferable to that 
of the constituted authorities. For exemple, in March 1935 the assist- 
ant manager of the Chicago office of the Burns agency sought to sell 
guard service to the Chicago Bridge & Iron Works in anticipation of 
a strike. Reporting the matter in the inter-office correspondence 
of the ugency, the Burns representative wrote: 

Mr, Pillsbury said he had been told that the U. 8. Marshall would furnish 
proveckion in case of need, but he agreed with my statement that probably the 

urns agency with its long experience, would be more efficient than the marshall, 
especially in undercover investigation in the ‘“‘enemy’s camp” if such were neces- 
sary in addition to guard duty.’’ 4 

The connection between espionage and strikebreaking service has 
been pointed out above, particularly in connection with the service 
rendered by Foster’s Industrial & Protective Bureau to the American 
Bridge Co. Nothing more clearly marks the distinction between 
legitimate police protection and the sort of service rendered by 
detective agencies in time of strike than the emphasis of the latter 
- upon the value of the espionase service which they can supply as an 

ad june to their strikeguarde. 

Some strikes, while in the main handled by the police, offer business 
to detective agencies in conjunction with the pense force. For 
example, the manager of the San Francisco office of the Burns agency 
discovered that during the San Francisco water-front strike of 1934, 
the Water Front Employers’ Association planned to use local police 
for the protection..of .the -strikebreakers. which. they were arranging 
to supply, but added that it was possible for the agency to supply 
guards to the individual companies effected by the strike, for use in 
addition to the police.® \ 


SECTION 4. VIOLENCE ON THE PART OF STRIKEBREAKERS OR 
STRIKEGUARDS 


It is clear from the description of strike jobs discussed above in 
chapter III, that one of the commonest results of introducing strike- 

ards or strikebreakers into a tense strike situation is violence, and 
in some cases bloodshed. In part this result arises from the character 
of the mercenaries, and from the universal resentment of strikers at 
their employment. There are, in addition, two other causes of the 
violence attendant upon the use of strikeguards and strikebreakers 
which must be further examined. These are the tendency of the 
strikeguards or strikebreakers deliberately to provoke violence. for 
their own personal gain, and the possibility that the morale of strikers 
or pickets may be broken by the exercise of sheer brute force. 


' Pt, 8, exhibit 954, pp. 2757, 3091, letter Baltimore office meriager to R. J, Burns, May 9, 1934; the agency 
Mee poe non eve, hls from doing a good strikeguard business during water-front d 

ex Pp. a 

3 Bee pt. 18-A, exhibit 2232, p. $786, letter of W. Sherman Burns, 
hibit 2193, p. 5732, 


Bee P; 26, 
Pt, 15-A, exhibit 2174, p. 5719, 
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As to the commercial detective agencies, it has been made clear 
above that their financial interest is served both by prolonging. the 
_ strike and increasing the number of guards or strikebreakers. There 
thus arises an essential paradox in the strikebreaking business; that 
& dectective agency’s interest lies in prolonging or intensifying the 
strike it'is hired to break. In the case of ie. mars permanent and 
well-established agencies this interest is counterbalanced to some 
extent by the desire of the agency to establish a reputation with 
employers and to build up a substantial clientele. This is true of 
the Burns agency, and also of the Pinkerton agency, as its order book 
indicates.! In the smaller agencies, however, or in an agency such 
as Bergoff’s, the pecuniary motive for prolonging the strike or in- 
creasing its bitterness knows no such limit. 

atever the motives of the agency may be, however, the pro- 
fessional strikeguard or strikebreaker is almost invariably interested 
in continuing the strike. His employment is not steady, and his 
natural interest lies in having the immediate job extended as long as 
possible. Thus the finks who are supplied by employer associations 
whose interest on the whole lies in terminating the strike as quickly 
as possible, are in no different position from those supplied by strike- 
breakin apenciss whose interest lies in the prolongation of the strike. 

Manifestly one of the probable results of violence on the part of the 
strikers is an increase in the number of strikeguards. Aggressive 
action on the part of the strikeguards tends to infuriate the strikers 
and postpone the day of settlement. In many of the strikes examined 
the strikebreaking agency was on both sides of the fence, having 
strikeguards in the lant. and street operatives or spies in the ranks 
of the strikers. Such an agency is in a position to provoke violence on 
the part of the strikers either y provocation or incitement. 
~ Paul Meggart, a strikeguard frequently recruited by the Associated 
Industries of Cleveland, whose testimony has been referred to above, 
succinctly described modes of provocation which, in his experience, 
were part of the strikebreaking business, ' 

Mr. Mecaarr. Well, they have a tendency, if a job peeins to look as though it 
is about over or not too many pickets on the line, they always do what is known 
around Ninth Street as putting some heat on the job, heating up the job. 

Senator La Foutetre, What do you mean by heating up the job? 

Mr. Meaaart. In order to do this, the men that are hired or already working, 
or the men that want to get on, either get a delegation of four or five men or the 
get some of their friends, and the best thing they do is slug a picket or two, whic 
will bring a bunch more out on the line for a while, or go in and throw a4 rock 
through a business representative’s window, or something like that. beh 3 the 
National Screw they broke out the windows in the Union headquarters there. 
bear sos ie would take turn about breaking them out. Of course, that kept the 

6] . 
: Senator Ta FouLsetTrx, From your saperence in this kind of work are such 
practices as you have described common 

Mr. Meaaarr, Yes, sir.? 

Provocation by street operators apparently played a considerable 
art in the Johneon Bronze strike at New Castle, Pa., in May and 
une 1934. C. M. Kuhl testified that National Corporation Service 

had placed spies and hooked workmen in that plant a year or more 


| Bee p. 23. 
$ Pt. 22 p. 9383, 
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before the strike. began ‘on May 28, 1934.'. A, B..Lawson, former 
secretary of National Corporation Service, and Mr. Kuhl both worked 
on with this strike; Mr. Lawson as pay-off man, and Mr. Kuhl as 
strikebreaker. Both agreed that street operators were placed by the. 
detective agency among the strikers to complement the forty-odd 
professional strikebreakers and guards who were placed in the 
lant.2 According to their testimony and affidavits there seem to 
ave been at least four street operators,‘ and Kuhl added that some 
union members were hooked during the strike.® ge 

In addition to the forces of National Corporation Service, an expe- 
rienced spy and strike-guard in the employ of the National Metal 
Trades Association was circulating through the community of New 
Castle, “listening to conversation” under instructions to ascertain 
whether the strike would spread “to any other localities in the brass 
or bronze industry’’, and reporting to O. R. Abbott, of the association, 
in Chicago.® 

The services of the strikebreakers lasted 3 days.’ They were housed 
in a hotel, took their meals in a restaurant, and marched back and 
forth to the plant on every possible occasion. Coupled with this 
action was unnecessarily provocative behavior which included, 
according to a union organizer on the scene, the “display of guns, 
throwing of gas bombs, nipples, bushings, etc.’?® Violence resulted. 

The union organizer suspected two persons in the strikers’ ranks 
“who urged many kinds of violent action against the strikebreakers, 
damaging the plant, etc.”’, and one of these, according to his state- 
ment, took an active part in the violent outbursts..° Some of the 
strikebreakers seem to have known in advance when the culminating 
struggle was to take place. An affidavit of Walter Korenchan, who 
was recruited in Cleveland to act as a strikebreaker, reads in parts 
as follows: - 

I was assigned to work on a machine, but I refused to work on ‘it because I 
didn’t know anything about it. On the last day that we were in New Castle, 
when we were having breakfast at the Hotel restaurant a Jewish fellow who was 
eating with re and whose name was Sacks, I believe, told me as the fellows were 
_ getting ready to march down to the plant that I should not be a sap-—that there 
was going to be a fight on the picket line and for me to stay out of it. So the two 
of us went out and drank beer most of the day and later I heard that there had 
been a big battle between the crew that I came in with and the pickets. . 

In the evening Sacks and I went into the plant and got our clothes. We were 
paid off there and then we rode out in the bus that was driven into the plant to 
get us. We rode in the bus back to Cleveland, Ohio, 


1 Pt, 1, p, 204, testimony of O. M. “Red” Kuhl. See also pt. 1, exhibit 184, p. 343; 8 client list of Na- 
tional Corporation Service, indicating that the Johnson Bronze Co, was billed for the period July to 

{d, P, $44, account of P. J. Fisherty, of 
New Oastle, Pa., $203.20 in June 1934. P. J. Flaherty was president of the Johnson Bronze Co. (pt. [5-A 
exhibit 1882, p. 5448, and exhibit 1834, p, 5459), 

9 Pt, 16-A, exhibit 1832, p,.5448, an affidavit of A, E. Lawson; ibid, exhibit 1833, p. 5454, an affidavit of 
A. E. Lawson; see also pt. 1 y E. Lawson; pt. 1, p. 04, testimony of O, M, 
Kuhl; pt. 15-A, exhibit 1834, p. 8450, affidavit of O. M, Kuhl and Glen E. Fisk, 

; = t. 1, exhibit 186, pp. ff., a pay-roll list of strikebreakers, 

§ Pt, 15-A, exhibit 1834, p. 5459, an affidavit of OC. M. Kuhland Glen E. Fisk, _ 

¢ Pt. 4, p. 1182, testimony of Joseph Holub. See his strike record in appendix O, p. 154, 

1 Pt, 15-A, exhibit 1832, p. 4448, an affidayit of A. E. Lawson, The period was May 27-31, 1934, but some 
of the men seem to have been retained for the period June 1to 5. (See pt. 1, exhibit 184, pp, 350 ff. 
¢ Pt, 16-A, exhibit 1831, p, 5446, an affidavit of Edward Roebuck, organizer of the International Brother- 
hood of Foundry Employees. See also an affidavit of Walter Korenchan, who acted os a strikebreaker at 
this strike, exhibit 7434, supplementary exhibits, hearings on the Republic Steel Corporation, 

wines exhibit 1831, p, 5446, 


1 Affidavit of Walter Koranchan, exhibit 7434, in supplementary exhibits, hearings on Republic Stee} 
ph aie yea pt. 1, exhibit 186, p. 351, pay roll of the Johnson Bronze strike, for the names of Koren- 
c. and oacks, . 
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The fe played by the street. operator: in this final encounter is 
established by the testimony of C. M. Kuhl: . | ; 

Senator La Fot.erts. Did the street operators help to cause the trouble? - 

Mr. Kunu. Well, I don’t know whether this is the truth or not, but G. W. 
Fiske, one of the street operators, told me when he seen this riot, or all these 
bricks aud gas flying around, he said, ‘I was trying to hit you with a brick”, 
and ay 2, ‘*T don’t know whether I got you, but I probably got somebody else in 
there.”” He was right out there in the pickets throwing them bricks.! 


‘This outburst resulted in the withdrawal of the strikebreakers, at 
the orders of the sheriff.2,/ Mr. Kuhl’s version is perhaps more colorful: 


There wasn’t ence killed, but there was considerable beat up, and they 
finally run all the strikebreakers out of town. 


A. E. Lawson did not consider the job a success: 


On the Johnson Bronze Co. job they stoned our strikebreakers, and there was 
tear gas thrown around, and we were finally chased out of town. It was a case 
to get the men out of town to keep {rom having any more trouble, and we had to 
move them.’ 

In June a partial agreement was reached between the company and 
the union.* In this case the strikebreakers overplayed their role, 
and provocation resulted in shortening their employment. 

Another example of provocation b piriaguarda is to be found 
in the story of the Addressograph-Multigraph strike in Euclid, Ohio, 
near Cleveland, in May 1935. The Addressograph-Multigraph Cor- 
poration, a member of the Associated Industries of Cleveland, called 
upon John H. Walker, an official of the organization, for strikeguards. 

r. Walker recruited between 70 and 75 guards, in the usual method, 
utilizing the services of Frank Marquard and, possibly of Ben Gross. 
The AlldrsccooraphoMiulti raph Corporation was also a member of 
the National Metal Trades Association, and called on it for the 
guard service provided under its strike insurance scheme.’ When the 
Associated Industries guards arrived at the plant on May 23, 1935, 
they found the Metal Trades guards, who had been sent from Chicago, 
already installed. There was nothing for the guards of the Associated 
Industries to do at the plant, but they were not dismissed. Charles 
Adams, who was one of the strikeguards recruited on this occasion, 
described the subsequent activities of the men supplied by the 
Associated Industries: 

Mr, Apams. Well, I was not assigned to any duty at all in the plant. After 
we ire had breakfast, we got orders to go back out of the plant and go down to 

Senator LA Fouverte. Is that the name of a street? 

Mr. Apams. That is the name of the village. 

Senator LA Foutuerrs. Where did you go there? 

Mr. Apams. Well, we had been to a couple of different places and just kept 
going around until we got to the fire house in Wickliff, and we stayed there all 
day. On different intervals, there would be two carloads of the men would go 
out past the Addressograph-Multigraph factory and circle the plant and: come 
back to the fire house, - 


1 Pt. 1, p. 205. According to Kuhl the gas caine from the Lake E1le Chemical Co, Records of sales by 
L adera) Laboratories, Inc., show purchases totalling $857.42 by the Johnson Bronze Oo., from April 30 to 
June 5, 1034 (pt. 15-D, exhibit 3572, at p. 6982), 

$ Pt. 15-A, exhibit 1831, p. 6446. 

* Pt. J, p. 104, 

¢ Pt. 16-A, exhibit 1831, p. 6446 , 

§ See p. 30. 
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Senator La Fouuntrs. Were there pickets on duty at this time? 
Mr. Apams. There was... ss ws, ; 5 
Senator La Foutuetts, Were you assigned to make any of those trips? 
Mr. Apams. I made, I should presume, four to six: trips. 
Senator La Fou.ertrn. What was the purpose of those trips? » Ee 
a Apams. To be around there in case there was any trouble started at the 
plant. ; 
Senator La Fotuerrs. How many men would go in a car on these trips? 
Mr. Apams. There were from five to—five or six. 
Senator La Fotuetrs. Were the men armed on this job? ; 
Mr. ApAMs. No, sir; eye not. That is just clearing the car that I rode in. 
Senator La Fouuetrn, No; I am only asking that you testify to what you 
know. Who gave these orders to go out and make these trips around the plant? 
Mr. Apams. Well, there was a man in charge, and he had what is called a 
lieutenant under him, and we got our orders from this lieutenant, which was one 
Jack Spooner.! 
Senator LA Fouuetrs, On any occasion when you went out, did your car go 
through the picket line? 
Mr. ApaAms. Yes, 
Senator La Fouretrrs, Describe what happened. 
Mr. Apams, Well, the first couple of trips that we made around, there was just 
a little hollering, nothing outside of that, until then the third trip, of course, seemed 
to make the picket line mad on account of the circling the place, and I think it 
was about the fourth trip; they told us, ‘You had better not circle it any more,” 
and then on the last trip they give us what they had, bricks and clubs and stuff at 
the windows. 
. penal Fouierrn. What did you do or the people in your car do, or what 
appene 
r. ApAMs. He just booked out. He just left then. We did not get out of the 
car at all. They had some poe out there from Euclid Viltage, and when they 
commenced getting around the car, they held them back and told us to go on out 
and not come back any more.’ 


It. will be noted that the guards in this instance were not convoying 
workers into the plant, that they were not deputized to act as guards 
on the public highway, and that police were present and had the situ- 
ation under control. This was sheer provocation and nothing else.® 

In some strikes it is unnecessary for the strikeguards or strike- 
breakers actually to provoke the strikers to violence in order to create 
the impression that more guards are needed. Violence or its effects 
a be feigned by the strikebreakers, with equally lucrative effect. 
E. J. McDade knew of such instances: 


Q. Can you tell us in a general way about the technique of strikebreaking 
agencics for whom you have worked? | 

A. If it is quiet somecimes at night some of the regular men will get out and 
cruise around in an automobile and hurl a piec: of brick or possibly throw a piece 
of dynamite, or travel by in a car at 50 or 60 miles an hour and fire a few shots 
at some of our own guards—this is usually followed with a request for more 
guards, 

Q. Do you recall specifically any job where that occurred? 
A. Yes, Cleveland, Ohio, during the milk strike in 1921. 


Q. What agency was involved? 
A. Corporation Service Co., operated by a man named “Jew Fields.” ¢ 


1 Pt, 22, exhibit 4259, pp. 9471-9482, shows service of J. Spooner or Jacob Spooner as strikeguard at the 
National ate eu monTnE Co., February-May 1935. 
ie day DN, ‘ “4 

* For further testimony on the part played by the Associated Industries in this strike, seo pt, 22, pp. 9306- 
9398, testimony of Charles Adams; ibid, pe 9398-9400, testimony of Frank Marquard; Pp. , 
test{mony of John H, W alker, William Frew Long, and Charles K, Arter, The Associated Industries was 
pald $3,817 by the A ddressograph-Multigraph Corporation for the guards sup led by it during this strike; 
pt. 21, exhibits 4177 and 4178, pp. 9281 ff, also pt. 22, exhibit 4264, B. . The record does not show 

hat any of them did any legitimate auard work in the plant, As to the undercover service supplied by 

Corporation Service Bureau through the Associated Industries to the Addressograph-Multigraph corre 
ration during this strike, see pt. 21, pp. 9090 ff. As to the part played by the mayor of Euclid in providing 
and deputizing guards during thie ©, 866 pt, 22, R 9408; ibid, exhibit 4271, pp. 9511-0636, Seealso p. 110. 
As to the guards supplied by the National Metal Trades Association during this strike, see appendix O 
group 1, pp. 152-157. See also pt. 3, p. 852, testimony of O. R. Abbott and H. D. Sayre, of the Nationa 

etal Trades Association; ibid, exhibit 393, p. 1018, exhibit 394, p. 1019, 

‘Pt, 7, exhibit 910, p. 2715, deposition of B. J. McDade, 
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An instance of this practice, with comic overtones, was described 
by Al Lamb, a rank-and-file strikeguard employed by the Railway 
Audit & Inspection Co. in the New York area. In October 1935, 
sith 2 to his statement, he was employed as a guard during a 
strike of baking companies in Brooklyn. It was his duty to guard the 
driver of a de very truck. On the second day of his employment, 
Joe Brown, strike lieutenant for Railway Audit & Inspection Co., in 
charge of the job, hinted to him that if his truck returned from his 
route in a nemieed condition, additional guards would have to be 
employed. Lamb, therefore, thrust his foot through the windshield 
of the truck while it was out on the route and also threw rocks at the 
sides of the truck and the hood, bringing three rocks back as evidence. 
To make the story even more convincing: 

We said that the strikers were in a car and were Sort ade us and that we had 


finally lost them by going back and forth over the toll bridge to Bayonne until 
a ime did not have any more money. We put in a bill for $8.00 for bridge 


This conduct had the desired effect: : 


On the Monday after the episode, there was an extra guard put on the truck 
with me and Brooks. The extra guard had a gun and a permit. He stayed 
with us for two weeks, The extra guard also received $. 75 an hour. (?) 


The whole business was a complete fraud. According to Lamb: 


During that whole episode, and also during the five weeks that followed, we 
were never bothered by a4 single striker. Staten Island was as quiet as a church 
that morning. (*) 


Another form of violence, which may be either provocative or 
intimidatory, is the specialized activity known as “slugging.” In 
some strikes where professional strikeguards or strikebreakers are 
used, a sort of guerrilla warfare arises between them and the strikers. 
In addition to clashes on the picket line, punitive expeditions may be 
organized on both sides. Selected groups of strikeguards roam 
around assaulting and beating isolated groups of strikers. It appears 
from Mr. McDade’s recital of his experiences that this sort of warfare 
developed in the New Orleans street-railway strike in 1929: 


Q. Were you armed? 
. Yes, sir, 

Q. What kind of arms did you have? 

A. Pistols and clubs. 

Q. Were you sent from the Chicago office? 
_ A. From the Chicago office. 

Q. What occurred on that joer 

é olence—slugging and dynamite. 


Q. Did any of the R. A, & I. men, the men with whom you were working, do 
any of the slugging and dynamiting? 

A. They did not do any of the dyneniilng but they did do slugging—they 
went out after the pickets every once in a while and slugged and beat them.‘ 


1 Pt, 15-A, exhibit 1634. p, 5234. 
3 Pt. 15-A, pp. 6234-5 e 

§ Pt. 15-A R 6234, 

Pt. 7, exhibit 910, p. 2712. 
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Ina sibeoduent section of his deposition, Mr. McDade indicated 
the specialized character.of these slugging crews: | : 

Q. What are some other tactics? Sat 2, gh te eee iP . 

A. Well, sometimes we have our own wrecking crew and, if two or three of the 
union officials were too violent and hurt some of the loyal workers, why we would 
go out at night, ring their door-bells and put two or three men there to beat them 
up and put them in the hospital. That’s a common occurrence in any job. The 
men usually employed for this work are ex-convicts, thieves, gangsters! 

In at least three instances examined by the committee, the work 
of the slugging crews seems to have been part of a deliberate design 
to break the strike by sheer brutality. Such an instance is offered 
by the story of the West Point case recounted above. An even more 
flagrant example is provided by the strike at the General Material 
Co, occurring in St. Louis, Mo,, in June 1932. The whole story is 
spread upon the records of the St. Louis Police Department = 

In the morning of June 7, 1932, at 10 minutes after 6, John Havey, 
business agent for the concrete workers union, involved in the strike 
of employ eee of the General Material Co., was awakened by a tele- 
phone call from a person who did not identify himself, but who stated 
that several union men had been arrested and wanted bail bonds. 
Havey was staying at the house of his brother-in-law, a striker. As 
he and his brother-in-law left the house they observed an automobile 

arked near his home. As they proceeded on their way this automo- 

ile followed them and finally crowded them into the curb. Four 
men, all well dressed, carrying base ball bats and pick-ax handles 
alighted from the car, attacked and beat Havey and his brother-in-law 
with their weapons and then drove away. Both men suffered bruises, 
lacerations of the scalp and possible fractured skulls. A similar 
assault had occurred the evening before on three other strikers. 

These assaults aroused the police, and after making an investigation, 
they arrested 13 men in a St. Louis hotel. In one of the rooms occu- 
pied by these men, the police found one bloodstained pickax handle 
and a tear-gas bomb. Near the cars used by these men the police 
found’ four additional bloodstained pickax handles. Seven of the 
men so arrested were booked on charges of assault with intent to kill. 
Investigation revealed that all of the men arrested were employed by 
the Railway Audit & Inspection Co. to act as strikebreakers and 
guards in the General Material strike. Among them, and in charge 
of the antivities of the group, was Charles Williams, also known as 
Whitey or the “Boilermaker,” a noted strike lieutenant of the Rail- 
way Audit & Inspection Co., whose participation in the New Orleans 
streetcar strike of 1929 and whose other activities have been men- 
tioned above.® Six of the men arrested had previous criminal records; 
some were wanted in other States for various offenses.: Their pre- 
vious crimes ranged from robbery to carrying concealed weapons. 

The most sinister aspect of this iricident is the fact that these men, 
all strangers to the city, were able to identify and single out for 
assault the union business agent and other strikers. There is no 

1 Pt Li exhibit 181; pp, 999-942 | a 
zt Bee append ©, trike Job records of Jimmie Britt, Harry Black, Clyde Emerson Brophy, Maurice 


00 MoDaniels, Joe Puliman, Jack Thompson, and O, W. Williams, all of whom were among the 
group arrested, pp. 184-185, 191-193, and 198. 
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doubt that this violence was carefully planned, and performed under 
instructions from those who knew the union participants in the strike, 
and desired their injury or death.-.On its face the incident suggests 
that someone beside the detective agency and its employees was re- 
sponsible for the violence. 

According to the testimony and statements of two of the strike- 
breakers involved, a similar slugging crew was organized during the 
strike of the Reick-McJunkin Dairy Co. employees:in Pittsburgh in 
April 1935.!_ Apparently about 300 strikebreakers were supplied on 
this job by the Railway Audit & Inspection Co., over half being re- 
cruited in New York City, and the others coming from Cleveland and 
Chicago? According to statement of Al Lamb, one of the Railway 
Audit & Inspection Co. strikebreakers serving on this strike, Joe 
Brown, strike lieutenant, gave him and other strikebreakers the license 
_numbers of two autos, told them to try to find the cars, and “to wreck 

the cars and give the boys the business.’”’ Lamb understood that the 
cars whose license'numbers he received contained “strikers or strong- 
arm men for the strikers.’’ According to Lamb’s statement his group 


did not molest any of the occupants of the cars. E. J. McDade had 
another version of the incident: 


Q. Were you in charge of that job? 

A. I did some of the hiring until I got down there and I was taken out of the 
hotel and told to select some men who were supposed to be hard-boiled for this 
job—sluggers, 

Q. Who told you that? 

A. A fellow by the name of Williams, 

Q. What is his position? 

A. Oh, just a gunman—I guess that’s all, I got five or six men—two from 
Chicago and three from New York City. I don’t recall their names. 
Q. What were you told to do on that strike? 

A. Well, some of the workers that stayed in the plant—the loyal workers—were 
beaten up and put in pospuee down there, and it was found that some of the 
strikers tried to organize their own men and put them in the plant. Our instruc- 
tions were to cruise around Pittsburgh and look for this car belonging to the 
strikers—a Ford V-8 (we had the license number). We were ingtructed to put 
them in the hospital, wreck the car and smash it with a sledgehammer, : 

Who gave you those instructions 

A. I got those instructions from the man who was in ar a of the job, Whitey 
Williams, in charge of the Pittsburgh office of the R. A. & I, He is also known 
as ‘the Boilermaker.” 

Q. How many men did you have with you on this one job? 

A. I had a licensed chauffeur, an Italian fellow from Pittsburgh, to drive a car, 
and four others that I had charge of. I had charge of one car and there were two 
other cars that followed us around that were doing the same work we were doing 
and had the same instructions. 

Q. Did you find this Ford V-8? 

A. Yes, we found it in West ear 

Q. How many men were in it?——A. Five former employees of the milk company. 

Q. What eppened to them?—A. We cornered the car and one man threw 
two house-hricks through the windshield to drive the men out of the car. The 
men jumped out of the car; then we worked on them with baseball bats, clubs, 
and blackjacks, After we did that we gave the men orders to take sledgehammers 
ane pickaxes and wreck the top of the motor car, the motor, the wheels and the 
glass. 

Q, What else did you do on that milk job in Pittsburgh?—A. I didn’t do very 
ch of anything—but it took’ five or six days before we located that car, we had 


1 Pt, 1, p. 119, testimony of E. J, McDade; pt 15-A, exhibit 1364, p, 5234, affidavit of Al Lamb. 
§ Pt, 16-A, exhibit 1634, p. 6234; pt. 7, exhibit 910, p. 2711, deposition of E. J. McDade. 
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chased the whole outfit out ofthe town! a Pee 
Here again the slugging crews seem to have been esting in accordance 
with a well-defined and formulated plan drawn up by someone in 
charge of the strike operations.’ 


to cruise around town—and we ended the job right there. The Attorney Genera] 


SECTION 5. RESPONSIBILITY OF EMPLOYERS FOR VIOLENCE CAUSED BY 
STRIKEBREAKERS AND STRIKEGUARDS 


The long record of the violence and provocation committed by 
strikeguards and strikebreakers raises the question of the degree to 
which employers are responsible for such conduct on the part of men 
whom they have brought into the disputes between them and their 
employees. It may be stated at the outset that in recent years at 
least, employers have reasonable notice of the sort of men that will be 
supplied to them for strike duty by detective agencies. It should 
not cause an employer any surprise that the men recruited for him by 
a detective agency are of. criminal or violent character, thieves, petty 
grafters, or worse. Nor should the clothing of such men in a uniform, 
rented by the agency at so much per day, blind the employer to their 
true character and profession.® 

That some employers recognize the probability of violence when 

~they hire strikeguards is indicated by the provisions of the standard 
form of contract used by the Burns agency, exempting the employer 
from liability for the conduct of the guards. A representative of the 
Burns agency testified that this form of contract was used when the 
clients so desired, and that this was ‘‘very often.’’ 4 

One index of the responsibility of employers for violence may be 

found in their frequent insistence that strikeguards be armed. 

- Agencies having a reputation to be preserved quite often shrink from 
placing arms in the hands of their professional nks, As W. Sherman 
urns, principal of the Burns agency, testified: | 

We avoid using armed men if we can, because there is more liability, but when 
the client requests it * * ¥*,6 


Similarly, the Pinkerton order book forbade agency patrolmen to 
carry firearms.® 

_ Strikeguards, having a predilection for arms, are occasionally 
caught carrying or using weapons in spite of the instructions of their 
superiors to the contrary. Mr. Paul Meggart testified that the guards 
usually armed themselves with whatever they could get.’ The record 
discloses several cases of guards who were apprehended by the police 
for the use of arms during strikes in which, according to the testimon 
of agency officials, arms had been prohibited.’ Such incidents, whic 


1 Pt. 7, exhibit 910, p. 2711, deposition of Ei J, McDade, _ 

! For another instance of the s ugging of union men by strikebreakers on the orders of a strike Heutenant 
and with the apparent connivance of company representatives, see pt. 15-A, exhibit 1633, p. 5233, afiduv! 
of A) Lamb, concerning a bakery strike in New York City, Dee, 6, 1935, 

P ‘ es pt. ie exhibit 2229, p. 6754 for Information concerning rental of uniform by the Burns agency in 
an Francisco, 

7 4 a t. 8, pp. 2856-2857, testimony of J. W. Erb. See p. 88, 

: Pt, 1b, exhibit 2613, p, 6071, order No. 105 of the Pinkerton order book. 

€ Pt. 8, Dp 2862 ff, testimony of J. W. Erb, manager of the Philadelphia office of the Burns agency: pt. 16-A, 
exhibits 2064-2068, pp. 5631-5634, an account of the shooting of two pickets by a Burns seerey pus employed 
by the Moore & McCormack (steamship) Co., Inc., during the strike on the Philadelphia water front in 

ovember 1936. See also pt. 8, p. 2864, exhibit 1028, p. 3141, for information concerning the arrest of a Burns 
bret carrying weapons during a strike at the Atias Linen & Towel Service Co. in St, Louis, Mo., on 

y B, . 
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may be traceable largely to the violent proclivities of the guards, are 
infrequent in comparison with examples of the arming of large num- 
bers of guards on a grand scale, something which cannot occur without 
the approval of the employer. 

Employers were directly responsible for the purchase and use of 
arms by strikeguards in the West Point Manufacturing Co. case, the 
Ohio Rubber Co. case, and the Lake Charles case, all recounted in 
detail above. In the Black & Decker case the responsibility can be 
traced to the National Metal Trades Association. In practically all 
cases involving the purchase of tear gas the employer 1s responsible. 

The attitude of the employer toward the arming of guards was 
expressed by Curtis S. Garner, general manager of erection for the 
American Bridge Co., in the course of his examination concerning 
the use of armed guards during construction of the Pulaski Skyway 
over the rapid meadows in Jersey City in 1932. One of these 
guards shot and permanently injured a picket.' 

Senator La Fouuetrs. Did you have any apprehension that arming these 
men with weapons, deadly weapons, might lead to shooting somebody? 

Mr. Garner. No more than if we had a policeman assigned to us for our job. 
He is just a chunk of meat there if he hasn’t got arms or is armed some way, 80 
far as protection is concerned.? 

In addition to the strike cases described above, the committee’s 
record contains examples of violence directly instigated by the em- 
ployer and carried out by his agents without the intervention of any 
detective agency or other intermediaries. The hearings on Harlan 
County are replete with stories of violence committed by deputy 
sheriffs in the pay and under the direction of the coal operators.® 
During the hearings concerning the Birmingham, Ala., area J. W. 
McClung, investigator for the State of Alabama, testified to the 
particularly brutal conduct of persons apparently connected with 
the Acmar and Margaret mines near Birmingham, a case which he 
had investigated in his official capacity. According to his testimony 
and an affidavit in the record, a group of miners belonging to the 
United Mine Workers of America ‘were planning a march to this 
mine for organizing purposes. In anticipation of their coming, 
charges of dynamite were placed under the road along which they 
were expected. In addition, ambushes were arranged for riflemen. 
On October 28, 1935, the dynamite charges were detonated as the 
miners neared them, and, as a result, an organizer was killed.‘ 

_ The Republic Steel Corporation, during a strike at its subsidiary, 
the Berger Manufacturing Co. in Canton, Ohio, in May 1935, terror- 
ized not only strikers and pickets, but innocent citizens throughout 
the comma, by the use of members of its own company police 
force, who rode through the streets firing tear gas and shotguns in- 
discriminately. A pregnant young housewife, who had no connection 
with the strike, was shot by company guards outside her home nearly 2 
miles from the plant. An old man, sitting on the steps of his home, 
was struck in the head by a tear-gas shell, and subsequently died. No 


1 See p, 25. : 
9 Pt, P p. 2380, teeny Curtis 8, Garner. For other instances of requests for employers that guards 
be armed . 2865, testimony of Raymond J. Burns and W. Sherman Burns. 


, 9ee pt. 8, pp . 
§ Pta, 9-138 faclusive. Bee also the committee's forthcoming report on company police systems. 
‘ Rat 3, p. 775, testimony of Joseph 8, Gelders; pt. 3, exhibit 870, p. 969; pt. 3, p. 793, testimony of J. W. 
jung. 
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detective agency was involved in these depredations, which lasted for 
a period of 3 days... As a result of the conduct of their own guards 
the company settled personal-injury cases totaling $46,326.88.! . 
Instances of this kind of outright violence on the part of the em- 
ployer indicate the existence of a market, however restricted, for the 
‘rough stuff” which the detective agencies are capable of supplying. 
A Burns representative in San Francisco reported to his superiors in 
March 1935, that the genersl manager of a steamship company whom 
he had interviewed, being desirous of breaking off relations with a 
longshoremen’s union, wanted ‘men, not. watchmen” and would not 
accept any guards who were over 40 years of age.? It sometimes oc~ 
curs that the employer denands measures that even the detective 
agencies are reluctant to employ. Such reluctance may arise from the 
desire of the agency to avoid notoriety. This seems to have been the 
fundamental reason for the Pinkerton agency’s restrictions on its 
acceptance of strike business.2 In other cases the reluctance arises 
from the agency’s fear of incurring damage suits for personal injury 
that will far outweigh any Gianeial gain. 
The correspondence of the National Metal Trades Association 
reveals an effort to resist an employer’s demand for violence during a 
strike in Jamestown, N. Y., in 1933. L. A. Stringham, the manager 
of the New York City branch office of the association, had gone to 
Jamestown to assist the Art Metal Construction Co., a member of. 
the association, during a strike of its employees in August 1933, 
The management of the company was apparently dissatisfied with 
the progress of the strike. In reporting on his conversations with 
representatives of the company’s management, Mr. Stringham wrote 
to Homer D. Sayre, commissioner of the association, as follows: 
As V. P. and Gen. Mer. of the Art Metal Construction Co., Smith leaves 
entire matter in Larson’s hands to work out with us. Yet while leaving same. 
with Larson, suggests and says he would like to see and bring in a force of real 
hard boiled men who are anxious to take care of themselves without regard to 
mechanical ability. That is what Davis wants also. Sellstrom with Lenna 
would like to see some of the radicals trimmed up. He is not critical of us and 
we did a good job for him and he sppteniai the Association’s assistance in his 
behalf. ing is critical along with Davis and says we are open to criticism for 
not bringing in hard-boiled men to clean up on the mob. Larson is not critical 
as he fully realizes what he is up against, in the chief of police he has sponsored. 
He was dead sure of police protection and it has been a disappointment to him. 
The Chief, Axel Levin yeses Larson; then goes out and favors the strikers and 
stands pat that Larson has no business bringing in men from the outside. Board- 
ing house list is exhausted. No boarding house will take man as police depart- 
ment says they cannot protect them against strikers. . 
Commissary is the only avenue left open to the company now unless some 
unforeseen weakness on the part of strikers becomes apparent during the next 
several days. The company has felt that a commissary was not the thing and 
should be used only as last resort. Mes 
Smith does not want public opinion against him or the company; yet at the 
same time he is willing to risk common sense and good judgment to allow himself 
to get in trouble. We do not get credit for keeping our members out of trouble, 
but are criticized for not getting them into trouble.‘ 
1 Pt, 23, exhibit 4329, p. 9973. For a full account of the conduct of the Republic police in this strike see 
pts. 23 and 24. See also commiitze’s forthcoming report on company police systems. - 
1 Pt, 8, exhibit 2173, p. 5718. For another expression of employer interest in obviously drastic measures, 
seo pt. 15-A, exhibit 2183, p. 6726. 


3 pp. : 
‘Pt. I-A, exhibit 1888, p. 5498, a letter from Mr. Stringham, dated Aug. 10, 1933. 
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Mr. Stringham’s objection to the use of “real hard-boiled men” was 
apparently a fear of unfavorable public opinion, —__ 

An example of reluctance to take business that may result in damage 
claims is furnished by the correspondence of the Burns agency con- 
cerning the longshoremen’s strikes in 1934 and 1935.! Norman J. 
York, manager of the Houston, Tex. office of the Burns agency, had 
assured his principal, Raymond J. Burns, that he was making every 
effort to secure the strike business that was expected to arise from the 
longshoremen’s strike in 1935. Mr. Burns, as appears from the cor- 
respondence, had received reports that the Houston office had refused 
strike business in a similar strike in 1934. To clear himself, Mr. York 
wrote the following explanation: 

I did refuse one organization who refused co tell me who they were, on the 
telephone, other than that they were a stevedore organization, and later I found 
out it was the Southern Stevedore Company, and my reason for refusing this 
request was that they wanted me to furnish them with guards with sawed-off 
shot guns to blast their way through the line of pickets at the docks, to kill if 
necessary ‘and would not in any respect assume any responsibility or liability. 
This was during the election year in Houston, the Police did not furnish the proper 
protection it is true, neither could we secure any special commissions at this time 
due to the fact that Newspapers were constantly criticizing the Administration 
for their attitude in issuing commissions and I felt that the little money we would 
make out of the case would involve us in too much liability, as well as damage 
suits which did result to Mr. English, the friend of Mr, Lindsey of the Southern 
Steamship omPany 

At no time have I ever lost sight of the fact that I am in a responsible position 
and the things I do and say can Fara involve the Agency in a damage suit and it 
was with that thought in mind that I refused to furnish guards to do the required 
murderous wishes of a client who would not in any way assume any part of the 
responsibility or liability. Another thing was that he wanted these guards turned 
over to them, to act under their command and instructions and do their dirty work 
without supervision of this office, which I refused and I believe it was the proper 
as me to do and believe you will fully concur with me in the foregoing 
acta. 


In the 1934 strike, according to Mr, York, guards employed by the 
steamship companies had fired from a vessel into a group of strikers 
and strikebreakers on the dock, injuring many and causing numerous 
damage suits against the company.’ It is quite clear from his corre- 
spondence that it was a concern to avoid such de mage suits that was 
the principal consideration in his refusal to utilize guards with sawed- 
off shotguns in the manner requested.* 

The purpose of employers who contemplate such strikebreaking 
measures is the creation of sheer terror. For the employer, however, 
violence has another use which is more subtle and possibly more 
effective. An outbreak of violence can be utilized, through the press 
or other media of public opinion, to discredit the strikers. A particu- 
larly flagrant example of the fomentation of violence for this latter 
purpose occurred in the struggle of the rubber companies against the 
United Rubber Workers in Akron, Ohio. National Corporation Serv- 
ice furnished industrial espionage to the General Tire Co., of Akron, 
Ohio, intermittently during the years 1933 and 1936, to the B. F, 

t Pt. 8, exhibit 1031, p. 9143; pt. 18-A, exhibit 2200, p 


. 5734, 
! Pt, 8, exhibit 1031, pp. 3143-3144, a letter from Norman J. York to Raymond J, Burns, dated Oct. 9, 
1935. Bee also pt. 8, p, 2867, testimony of Raymond J. Burns. 


8 : 
4 For an example of warlike measures taken against a picket line, see pt. 15-A, exhibit 1630-B, p. 5240, 
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Goodrich (rubber) Co. in 1933 and 1934 and to the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. of Akron.in.1934 and. 1935.1 As part of this service to 
the rubber companies, the National Corporation Service sent a grou 
of men to Akron to create a disturbance in a union meeting, A. E. 
Lawson explained the purpose of this maneuver as follows: 


Mr. Lawson. There was four or five men sent to Akron to try to raise a dis- 
turbance in a union meeting which was to be held in a public school. — 

Senator La Fouuetrs. What was the purpose of that? 

Mr. Lawson. It was to break up that union. The union was figuring on 
requesting an advance in wages, and holding these meetings in the public schools, 
if it would bring it to the attention of the people, if there was a disturbance raised 
there, that the schools were no place to hold such meetings, And as there was. 
not any hall in Akron large enough to accommodate the crowds they had at the 
mectings it would kind of slow down their union meetings, 

Senator La Foutuetts. Do you know whether it was accomplished? 

Mr. LAwson. It was; yes. And two of our men were arrested.* 


Among the men sent to create this disturbance was C. M. Kuhl, and | 
another was J. P. South.? The others, according to Mr. Kuhl, were 
‘‘a, bunch of gorillas.” To get into the meeting they obtained union 
cards under false pretences from the union. An undercover operative - 
in the union, named Felix Catlin, was supposed to rise and make a 
specch at the conclusion of which Kuhl and ‘“‘the gorillas” were to 
express dissent, start a fight, and end the meeting with a riot. On 
two successive occasions the operative failed to make the inflamma- 
tory speech. Mr. Kuhl felt that it was up to him to carry the job 
through: | 

Senator La Foutterrs. Did you talk to Felix to find out why he didn’t make 
these speeches? 

Mr. Kunu, I am not supposed to talk to him, I am supposed to be on the 
opposite side of the fence when Felix goes in to make his speech. It didn’t 
happen, and I thought well, I will go back to Youngstown again, and I will hear 
about this, so I thought I would start a little commotion in there. 

Senator La FoLuerrse. What did you do? ; . 

Mr. Kuuu. Destroyed a little property, broke some chairs and windows.‘ 


Kuhl and his associates were arrested, but later released.’ 

The purpose of the episode was to fix the label of rowdyism on 
union labor in Akron. 7 

In Chicago, in May 1934, the Burns agency, according to its records, 
was asked to provoke violence among pickets during a restaurant- 
workers’ strike. The client who requested this service was the 
Chicago Association of Restaurateurs. .The Burns journal memo-. 
randum on the case reads as follows: 


Yesterday, H. Heibel, secretary of the Chicago Association of Restaurateurs 
and the owner of the restaurant in the Otis Building, conferred with WHC rela- 
tive to a strike of the kitchen and pantry help in the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
and stated that the pickets who had been placed around the hotel had endeavored 
to persuade truck drivers and delivery boys to cease delivering food-stuffs and 
supplies to that hotel and then asked. the writer’s advice regarding engaging 
strong arm men for the purpose of promoting a fracas with the pickets, primarily 
A sy pur coe of proving that the pickets were forcibly preventing the delivery 
of materials, 


1 Pt. 1, exhibit 184, pp, 342 ff; ibid, pp. 191, 192, testimony of A. E. Lawson, 
?Pt. 1, p. 192, testimony of A. E. Lawson. 
§ For the strikebreaking record of J. P. South, see appendix O, p. 180, 
‘Pt. 1, p. 208, testimony of O, M. Kuhl. 
* For another reference to the incident, see pt. 15-A, exhibit 1820, pp. 5440 ff., an affidavit of Warren A. 
McLaughlin, 6 rubber worker hooked for National Corporation Service by W. H. Gray. = 
¢ Pt. 16-A, exhibit 2026, p. 5607. 
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It was later decided it ‘would be unnecessary to use the strong- 

arm men ‘as originally planned,” if undercover men could be placed 
in the clubrooms and meeting halls of the union.’ The practice of 
using strikeguards or strikebreakers to manufacture disorder to be 
used as a basis of legal action against the.strikers has been mentioned 
at other places in this report.’ It is a practice of such long standing 
that it has even attained judicial recognition and comment. Judge 
Arnidon, of the United States District Court for the District of North 
Dakota, in passing upon an application for injunction against the 
strikers during the Railway Shop Crafts strike in 1922, found that 
petitioner’s evidence was provided largely by its armed guards and 
private detectives, and stated: 
... The danger of intimidation and attack is not confined to aggressions by 
strikers. The impartial history of strikes teaches that there is as much danger 
to strikers on the picket line from private detectives and sometimes from new 
employes, as there is of the same kind of wrong on the part of strikers against 
new employes. My experience in the present strike clearly confirms that view. 
The strikers.on the picket line are entitled to have enough present to shield them 
against the temptation of their adversaries to resort to violent methods. They 
also need the same protection against trumped-up charges or unfair evidence 
relative to any assaults that may occur on either side.’ 

This judicial observation was made in 1923, but the committee’s 
record shows that the practice has not been abandoned since that 


time, 
SECTION 6. DEPUTIZATION OF STRIKEGUARDS 


The dangers of lawsuits for personal injury and arrest for the illegal 
possession or use of weapons lead the detective agencies to seek to have 
their strikeguards deputized whenever possible. Deputization enables 
the men to carry..arms with impunity and furnishes a legal defense in 
suits and prosecutions arising from their use. A number of State laws 
governing the commissioning of persons to act as deputy sheriffs or 
special policemen are extraordinarily loose and do not prohibit the 
appointment of nonresidents.‘ 

he Pinkerton order book indicates that its representatives were 
under orders to obtain deputization for agency patrolmen whenever 
ossible.6 Raymond J. Burns testified that his agency sought to have 
its guards deputized whenever the client requested that they be armed.® 
On July 29, 1935, the manager of the Atlanta office of the Railway 
Audit & Inspection Co. wrote to one of its salesmen, W. H. Gray, 
concerning strike service, as follows: ; 
* * * Further, we would not take over the job unless we secured for our men 
deputization by the local police or the sheriff. .If you run into a strike job, tell 
the president or the owner of the mill that we will not handle the matter unless 
we secure the help and assistance of the local sheriff as well as his cooperation. 
It is dangerous to do otherwise.’ 


This policy was apparently also followed by the northern representa- 
tives of the Railway Audit & Inspection Co.2 Representatives of this 


1 Ibid. 
3 See, for a circumstantial example, the description of the Statler Hotel strike in Cleveland, Ohio, above. 
§ Great Northern Ratlway Co. v. Brosseau, 286 Fed. 414 (1923). 

4 For a further discussion of this topic, see this committee’s forthcoming report on company police systems, 
§ Pt, 15-B, exhibit 2613, p. 6070. 

Pt. 8, p. ; imony of Raymond J. Burns. 

1 Pt. 1, exhibit 136, p. 307. 

* Pt, 15-A, exhibit 1734, p. 5312, a letter from W. H, Gray to G, Eugene Ivey, dated July 30, 1935. 
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agency did not, however, find such a policy at all inconsistent with an 
avidity for strike business of the most violent and bloodthirsty sort. 
On September 3, 1935, Mr. Gray wrote to his superior as follows: 
No doubt you have seen in the papers about the recent trouble in Pelzer, 8. C., 
and perhaps you are wondering why that I did not go down there being so close 
by, but I felt that it was useless as Mr. Blackmon knows of our service and I 
have talked to him and Mr. McNab with tears in my eyes trying to persuade 
them to let me help them, but I can not do anything with them as they are 
determined to let the Gov. handle this thing, and tie himself uP and apparently 
they are doing a swell job of it, as he has another killing to his credit and 22 


s 


others wounded by gunshot wounds in the hospital. It certainly is discouraging, 
putt re that I aid all that I could and chased after them, trying to get that 
Work. P 
The disastrous effects of clothing the average strike guard or strike- 
breaker with the authority of the State are obvious. -Nor can it be 
claimed that public officials who lend themselves to such travesties of 
poe power always do so unwittingly orin good faith. The possibilities 
or graft and corruption latent in the practice of deputizing private 
armies are tremendous. The career of C. R. Ely, mayor of the city 
of Euclid, Ohic, in the years 1934 and 1935, exemplifies this aspect 
of strikebreaking economics. | nated 
The city of Euclid furnished the Chase Brass & Copper Co. with 
He policemen during a strike in April 1934, for whose services 
the company reimbursed the city in accordance with Ohio law. 
Similarly, the city billed the Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
for some 80 special policemen supplied to it during its strike in May 
and June 1935, A subsequent investigation by the auditor’s depart- 
ment of the State of Ohio revealed that none of the money paid by 
either of these companies for special policemen had found its way into 
the city treasury. ~ | | 7 
Further investigation revealed that the special policemen used were 
armed guards supplied by the Clay queer ane the Karl F. Schmidt 
detective agencies. These men had been commissioned by the 
mayor; he had submitted bills far in excess of the actual cost of their 
services to the companies involved, and, in the case of the Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corporation at least, pocketed the difference. On 
this one strike, the mayor made a profit of over $7,000, The state 
examiner found against him in favor of the treasury of the city of 
Euclid in the sum of $32,918, being the total amount collected by 
him under color of office for special policemen and diverted either to 
his own pockets or those of the detective agencies?’ _ 
The mayor of Euclid’s technique was simple enough. His official 
power over the issuance of policemen’s commissions made him essen- 
tial to the detective agencies desiring to operate in the town. The 
large sums of money involved in the strike business, and the customary 
laxity of accounting procedure in time of strike provided both his 
incentive and his opportunity: Unless severely regulated by State 
statute the strategic power of commissioning policemen or deputizing 
sheriffs places other public officials in situations having similar 
potentialities. a 
the Trae exhibit 137, po As eee above, the guards of the Railway Audit & Inspection Co. at 


e Charles affa t : 
. 22, exhibit 4271, p. 9611, 8 report of O. R, sh hag state examiner, on the investigation of the Euctid 
Special Police Agency, and special police rendered by the city of Euclid, 
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SECTION 7, FORMATION OF ‘CITIZENS’ COMMITTEES” 


As Mr. Kuhl’s testimony, quoted above,! indicates, it has long been 
the practice of the missionaries or street operators employed by the 
detective agencies to stir up antistrike sentiment not only among 
workingmen. but also oe small business men and other sections of 
the community, As the Sherman detective agency described the 
practice in a booklet advertising its services, published in 1917: 


In a very careful way our operatives caused a realization to come over the 
storekeepers who catered to the strikers, so that they were able to easily note 
that it was unprofitable for them to have the strike continue, and that it would 
be wisdom upon their part to encourage the strikers, who were their customers, 
to return to work.’ 


From such rudimentary beginnings the detective agencies, in recent 
years, have turned to the formation of full-fledged ‘‘citizens’ commit- 
tees.” Some of them today apparently offer the employer the service 
of setting, up a citizens’ committee, through the efforts of street 
operators, in which the hand of the employer will be entirely concealed. 

ax Sherwood, head of the Sherwood detective agency, of New York 
City, offered such a service to EK. T. Cunningham, executive vice 
pont of the R. C. A. Manufacturing Co. of Camden, N. J., shortly 

efore the strike at that company in June of 1936. Mr. Cunning- 


ham’s testimony on the subject is as follows: 3 


As I previously stated, both Sherwood and Williams stated that the old method 
of using strikebreakers and violence and things of that kind to win or combat a 
atrike were things of the past; that the way to win a strike was to organize com- 
munity sentiment; that they had been very successful in handling plans of that 
sort. They showed me enrollment slips—I cannot recall the exact title, but it 
was something like “Citizens Welfare Committee’”’ of such and suchacity. They 
showed me a large full-page ad, I believe from an Akron newspaper, in connec- 
tion with a strike. They said they handled that. They sent men from door to 
door to get citizens to sign these membership slips, and if possible to get them 
to contribute to advertisements which would be run over the name of the so- 
called citizens’ welfare organization, saying good things about the company and 
endeavoring in that way to promote a friendly public attitude to support the 
fhe cae The details were a little more than that, but in substance that was 

e plan. 

Senator La Fouuetrre. Did he say, or did you gather from the newspaper 
advertisements and the blanks that he showed you, just what the citizens com- 
mittee was to do? " 

Mr, CunnINGHAM. Well, it was not clear, other than the favorable public 
reaction, throwing the weight to one side as against the other; that is the only 

Senator La Fouuettrs. Did this Akron newspaper ad, as you remember, was 
it signed by a citizens’ committee? 

Mr. CuNNINGHAM. Citizens’ welfare committee, or something like that. 

Senator La FoutuetTrs, Was the general effect of the advertisement to create 
the impression on the reader that the citizens’ committee was taking the company 
side of the affair in Akron, so to speak? = 

Mr, CunNnINGHAM. Yes; and without any apparent identity with the company; 
it was to py peer as an independent proposal as far as the public was concerned, 

Senator THomas. Did he show you any editorials that he thought he could 
have printed in the newspapers as a result of this advertising? 

Mr. CuNNINGHAM. There was something on that. My memory is not very 

od on just what he did show me, and I would not want to say exactly, but 

here was that impression, that editorials and news articles would be developed 

but that the citizens would be organized to take the lead in the interest of the 
company and employment and they would organize that and the company 
apparently was not having anything to do with it. 


4 Bee p. 72, 
’ Bodlety. industry, and the Human Element (p. 32), published by the Sherman Detective Agency (Boston 
1917), held in committee's files. 
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Senator THomas. You apparently got the impression his big job was to mold 
public sentiment? ; 

Mr. Cunninauam. That was the impression. At the time, the strike was 
something new to me and [ thought it was worth trying. 

Senator THomas. He was to use the radio, newspapers, and house-to-house 
methods? 

Mr. CuNNINGHAM. Yes, sir. 

* * * * * * * 


Senator La Fouuerre. Mr. Cunningham, at this conference did they mention 
the fact that this might also be referred to as a law and order league, or something 


like that? 
Mr. CuNNINGHAM. Yes, sir. That was the main theme, now that you remind 


me; yes.! 

Pursuant to this arrangement the Sherwood detective agency sent 
25 men to Camden. These men, however, were discharged after 
3 or 4 days because of the failure of the agency to fulfill its agreement 
to supply the RCA Manufacturing Co. with 200 State detectives.® 
The company broke off relations with the Sherwood detective agency 
immediately after the strike began, paying the agency for the services 
of 200 men for 1 day and for the services of the 25 propagandists for a 
somewhat longer period. 

A letter from the Sherwood agency to the company, dated July 
8, 1936, indicates that the first function of the 25 propagandists was 
to be the usual missionary work among striking employees. The letter 
states that Robert Shannon, vice president in charge of manu- 
facturing, was to give the preps andists a list of all the employees 
who did not report for work. This Mr. Shannon never did, and the 
agency was dismissed. There is no evidence to indicate that these 
propagandists ever attempted their more ambitious program of creat- 
ing a citizens’ committee. 

Whether the Sherwood agency ever, in fact, participated in the for- 
mation of a citizens’ committee in Akron is not clear. A “law and 
order league’’ was set up in Akron (Summit County) in 1936 with 
the knowledge and financial support of the rubber companies.* Paul 
W. Litchfield, president of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., who 
testified concerning this law and order league, did not state that any 
detective agency had participated in its formation. There is, how- 
ever, information, unconfirmed by this committee, that an abortive 
citizens’ committee had been created in Akron in 1935, in anticipa- 
tion of a strike, by the Bergoff agency. According to independent 
researches carried on by a private investigator and author, the citi- 
zens’ committee initiated by the Bergoff agency never saw actual 
service since the expected strike did not materialize.» The com- 
mittee never made an official investigation of these assertions, but it 
may have been some such activity in Akron to which the represent- 
atives of the Sherwood agency referred. 

The Citizens’ Law and Order League which was organized in 
Akron in the 1936 strike was led by former Mayor C. Nelson Sparks. 
Its inflammatory and vigilante character was emphasized by Mayor 

' Pt. 8, pp. 2881, 2882, testimony of EF, T. Cunningham. 


3 See p. £6 and Bi , Pp. 2888-2891, testiinony of Robert Shannon, vice president in charge of manua- 
oivurine of the RCA Manufacturing Co. and E. T. Cunningham, president of the RCA Manufacturing 


0. 

* Pt. 8, p. 2891, testimony of E. T. Cunningham. 

«Pt. 8, p. 2051, testimony of Paul W. Litchfield, president of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. This 
company contributed $15,000 to this law and order league. Ibid: Pp: 2952. 

§ Preliminary hearings on 8. Res. 266, pp. 269-270, testimony of Heber Blankenhorn; reforring to extracts 
from a blography of Pearl Bergoff, entitled, “I Break Strikes’’ by Edward Levinson, Robert McBride & 
Co., Inc. New York, 1935. 
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Bpares in a speech made over the radio on March 17, 1936, in which 
e said: 


__ Help us to gang up for constitutional law and order in this wonderful city. 
Help us to make this Law and Order League so representative of public opinion 
that we can say to those out-of-town radical leaders, who have lighted the fires of 
discontent in this city, to get the hell out of here, and we are not going to be too 
much interested in the dignity of their going.! 


Later in the same year George Williams, who does business as 
George Williams & Co., in New York City, a veteran of considerable 
note in the strikebreaki ie une was offering a citizens’ committee 
service to employers.? On July 9, 1936, George Williams wrote to. 
T. M. Girdler, chairman of the board of the Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion, describing the services of his agency as a new departure in 
handling labor problems.’ Referring to the organizing campaign of 
the Committee for Industrial Organization and the changing public 
attitude toward union organization, Mr, Williams went on to say: 


We are prepared to present a prograts that is not only fool-proof, but also 
Federal-Proof. Our plans can be affected without arousing the civic, church 
and “liberal groups” to adverse criticism.‘ 


Mr. Williams condemned the usual methods of private detective and 
strikebreaking agencies and continued: 


Why not try our system which will eliminate unrest, agitators and the unions 
from your plant without placing anyone in your plant as all our work is done 
from the outside. In case there is a strike, we need no guards, etc., thus elim- 
inating the attendant unfavorable publicity which accompanies their use. On 
the other hand, we bring the employees back to work. 

The foremost and most important work in cases where a strike impends or 
already has been called is to organize the inert mass of citizens in the community 
through mass pressure under the direction of our trained propagandist-organizers 
eo that a handful of professional union organizers cannot force the community 
to dance to their terroristic music. . 

If labor disputes are fomented as part of a political or economic program, 
‘they must be counteracted by similar methods and your workers indirectly en- 
listed in the campaign against unions with the community behind them; led by 
our trained men, they direct the purge of the professional organizers and their 
sympathizers who will automatically be eliminated, cleansing the entire com- 
munity of all disrupting elements. This movement must come from outside 
the plant and your Company need not be known as sponsoring it.’ 


The Republic Steel Corporation did not subscribe to Mr.’ Williams’ 
service and on November 21, 1936, he wrote again saying: 

The manvfacturer must build his own defense through proper organization 
and must help make these employees immune from the influence of the agitators. 
Our methods will bring to every man and woman in your employ the responsi- 
bility of doing his or Ker share to avert industrial strife. Their friends and 
immediate neighbors, the citizens of the community will be enlisted to help 
maintain continuous production and eliminate the troublemakers.® 

The committee’s record indicates that the organization of citizens’ 
committees is a comparatively new practice on the part of detective 
agencies, It is entirely possible that other agencies have added it 
to their list of services since the conclusion of the committee's inves- 
tigation of their business. 


2962, 
? Bee above, p. 6, for his services in the West Virginia coal strikes. According to Levingon, op. clt., 
Williams assisted Bergoff in forming the citizens’ committee in Akron in 1935, 
8 Pt, 25, exhibit 4491, pp. 10614 ff. 
4Ibid, p. 10814. 
5 Tbid, pp. 10814-10815, 
¢ Ibid, p. 10816. 


Cuaprer VI. Recent Leaistarion Arrectina StTRIKEBREAKING 
SERVICES 


SECTION 1. INTRODUCTION 


The passage of the National Labor Relations Act in 1935 demon- 
strated that Congress continued to insist upon acceptance of the 
principle of collective bargaining which it had enunciated in section 
7 (a) of the National Industrial Recovery Act. Experience under 
section 7 (a) had proved that specific and unambiguous statutory 
language together with adequate administrative machinery were nec- 
essary to remove the restrictions and obstacles placed in the way of 
employee organization and collective bargaining by employers reluc- 
tant to deal collectively with their employees. Experience under 
section 7 (a) and under the National Labor Relations Act in the first 
year of its existence also demonstrated that such employers would 
not hesitate to use the strikebreaking services which they had used in 
the past to effectuate their antiunion policy. Experience also showed 
that the remedies offered by the National Labor Relations Act and 
the National Industrial Recovery Act could not be applied directly 
to the use of such strikebreaking services. Furthermore, it. became 
athena that the traditional strikebreaking services constituted an 
evil in and of themselves. . | 

Section 7 (a) and the National Labor Relations Act affected strike- 
breaking services incidentally as a part of a labor relations pols 
based on the refusal to bargain collectively. The mere use of suc 
instrumentalities as the professional strikebreaker did not of itself 
constitute an offense. 

In 1936, therefore, Congress took a new step in its treatment of this 
phase of labor relations. Through the Byrnes Act of June 20 
1936, the Congress struck a direct blow at the strikebreaking evil 
which nad so long vexed and embittered industrial relations in this 
country. This statute, in effect, sought to take one element of the 
antiunion labor relations pattern and make it an offense in itself. 
The statute made it a crime to transport persons in interstate com- 
merce for the purpose of interfering with peaceful picketing. This 
committee’s investigation, which began almost contemporaneously 
with the passage of the statute, has included an examination of its 
operation and effects. This section of the report will deal with the 
history and terms of the statute, its judicial application, and ite 
effect on the strikebreaking business. 

More recently three States have enacted laws dealing seta 
with the evils of the strikebreaking business within State borders. 
discussion of these statutes is necessitated, together with an estimate 
of their practical effect and the present condition and prevalence of the 
strikebreaking business, 
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SECTION 2. LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF THE BYRNES LAW 


Congress first took action to legislate against the strikebreaking evil 
with the introduction of a bill by Senator James F. Byrnes of South 
Carolina on February 26, 1935. This bill, which became law on June 
20, 1936, made it a. felony to transport persons in interstate or foreign 
commerce with the intent to employ such persons to obstruct or inter- 
fere with the right of peaceful picketing in a labor controversy affect- 
ing wages, hours, or conditions of labor, or the right of organization for 
the purpose of collective bargaining.!. The reports of the Senate and 
House Committees on the Judiciary, respectively,” indicate that the 
broad purpose of Congress in this bill was to strike a blow at the entire 
strikebreaking business. The reports display cognizance of the evils 
arising from the introduction of professional mercenaries into industrial 
disputes. . 

he Senate report reads in part as follows: ; 

The object of this bill is to prevent the importation into a State of so-called 
“professional strikebreakers’’ for the purpose of obstructing and interfering with 
citizens of a State engaged in peaceful picketing during a labor controversy. The 
necessity for its enactment is the development of organizations styled “detective 
agencies,’ employing thousands of men who are sent into various States of the 

nion where labor controversies exist, with the intent and the purpose to have 
such persons interfere with and obstruct citizens of the State engaged in lawful 
activities. The importation of such persons into a State for such purpose in- 
variably results in acts of violence and bloodshed,’ 


The House report, after discussing the detective agencies and their 
personnel, went on to condemn in principle the use of professional 
strike followers in industria! disputes: 

The importation into any State of persons from outside the State to interfere 


in labor controversies, it is demonstrated by experience, fans the fires of resent- 
ment, and incites further strife and bloodshed.‘ 


It was clear from the face of the bill that its effect would be limited 
to those cases where actual transportation across State lines had 
occurred. It could not reach situations where strikebreakers were 
recruited within the State, or where they had come in at their own 
expense and on their own motion. What its effect would be in cases 
where it applied depended largely on the constructic given to the 
words ‘‘to obstruct or interfere, in any manner, with the right of 
Po picketing during any labor controversy affecting wages, 

ours, or conditions of labor or the right of organization for the purpose 
of collective bargaining.”” That these words restricted the operation 
of the bill to a sphere much smaller than the entire evil that Congress 
had in mind was first indicated, in debate in the Senate, by the sponsor 
of the bill himself. Senator Byrnes said: 

Mr. President, the object of the bill is to bring within the law the few national 
agencies which employ armies of men for the purpose of sending them into various 


States of the Union to interfere in labor controversies through obstructing and 
interfering physically with those who are engaged in peaceful picketing. 


1 The text of the act is as follows: - : 

‘* Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Uniled States of Amerizain Congress assembled, 
That whoever shal! knowingly transport or cause to be transported, or ald or abet iu ciansporling, in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, any person with intent to employ such person to obstruct or interfere, in any 
manner, with the right of peaceful pecketing during any labor controversy affecting weges, hours, or con- 
ditions of labor, or the right of organization for the purpose of collective bargaining, shall be deemed guilty of 
a felony and shal} be punishable by a fine not exceeding $5,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding two years, 
“or both, in the discretion of the court.”” Approved, June 24, 1935 

74th Cong., Ist sess., 8. Rept. 1420, July 29, 1935; 74th Cong., 2d sess., H. Rapt, 2431, Apr. 17, 1936, 

374th Cong., Ist sess; §. Rept. No. 1420, p. 1. 

§ 74th Cong., 2d sess., H. Rept. No. 2431, p. 1. 

74th Cong., Ist sess., Congressional Record, p. 14105. 
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Thus, at the outset, the interference with the “right of peaceful 
picketing’”’ was restricted to physical contact or conflict betweon uards 
or strikebreakers and those engaged in peaceful picketing. Whether 
the phrase “right of organization for the purpose of collective bargain- 
ing’ was intended as a qualification of “labor controversy”’ or was to be 
construed as the object of ‘obstruct or interfere with” was never 
discussed. : 

Neither the reports nor the debates indicate that Congress was aware 
of this ambiguity. Strict construction of criminal statutes being the 
rule, the attitude of the courts could probably have been expected to 
limit the prohibition to interference with picketing only, and not to 
enlarge it to cover interference with the right of organization. Such 
restriction of the protective scope of the statute to picketing results in 
obvious loopholes. Conceivably, an intent to interfere with those not. 
engaged in picketing might fall without the statute; and clearly an 
intent to avoid physical conflict in the use of strikebreakers, provoca- 
teurs, and of missionaries or propagandists would not be within the 
scope of the language. It was clear therefore, that the statute would 
neither constitute a comprehensive regulation of the detective agencies. 
as such, nor prohibit the use of all their services in time of strike. 
Nevertheless, in view of the known propensities of professional strike- 

‘uards and strikebreakers for violent and lawless behavior it was to 

e hoped that the passage and enforcement of the law would cause a 
reluctance on the part of employers to use, and on the part of the 
agencies to proffer the services of such men. 

The act was passed by the Senate on August 22, 1935, and by the 
House on June 19, 1936, with only three Congressman speaking aganst. 
it.! It was signed by the President June 24, 1936. 


SECTION 3. APPLICATION OF THE BYRNES ACT 
(A) THE REMINGTON RAND CASE 


The first prosecution under the Byrnes Act was brought by the 
Government against James H. Rand, Jr., president of Remington 
Rand, Inc., and the notorious Pearl L. Bergoff, long known as a pur- 
veyor of guards, strikebreakers, industrial spies, and propagandists, 
operating from New York City. The defendants were indicted in 
the United States District Court for the District of Connecticut for 
transporting certain persons from New York ,.City to Middletown, 
Conn., with the intent to employ these persons to interfere with the 
right of peaceful picketing during a labor controversy. The acts for 
which the defendants were indicted occurred during the course of a 
atrike of the employees at Remington Rand, Inc., plants during May 
and June, 1936. This strike, together with its causes and the conduct 
of Remington Rand, Inc., in refusing to bargain with and in discrimi- 
nating against its employees, was the subject of hearings before the. 
National Labor Relations Board: The National Labor Relations. 
Board rendered its decision in the case on March 13, 1937,? finding 
the respondent guilty of violating section 8, subsection 1, and section 
8, subsection 5 of the National Labor Relations Act and likewise of 
interfering with, coercing, and restraining its employees in the exer- 


i Mr, Merritt of Connecticut, Mr. Rich of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Blanton of Texas. Mr. Blanton said 
that it was such bills as this that caused the depression. (74th Cong., 2d sess., Congressional Record, p. 


10219.) 
3N. L. R. B. 626 In the Matter of Remington Rand, Inc.,and Remington Rand Joint Protective Board 
of the District Counci] Office Equipment Workers, Case No. C-145. See pt. 18, exhibit 3861, p. 7047. 
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cise of the rights guaranteed in section 7 of that act. The Board 
ordered Remington Rand, Inc., to desist from violating the act and 
to take certain affirmative action, including the reinstatement of dis- 
charged personnel and the disestablishment of certain company- 
dominated unions. 

The decision and order of the Board was upheld by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the second circuit in all respects necessary 
to make the order effective.! 

The decision and findings of the Board in this case gave a detailed 
and exhaustive picture not only of the Remington Rand strike as a 
whole, but of the important role-played in it by various strikebreakin 
and detective agencies arploved. by Remington Rand, Inc. Officia 
records contain few more comprehensive accounts of the purpose and 
function of the strikebreaker and the strikeguard than the Board’s 
decision in this case. While the prosecution of Bergoff and Rand 
covers on y a small segment of the strike picture, it 1s necessary to 
place it against the background of the strike as a whole, in order to 
ae te its full significance. 7 . 

he National Labor Relations Board found that the strike of the 
Remington Rand employees was precipitated by the refusal of the 
company to bargain collectively with the chosen representatives of the 
employees.? The principal.demand of the unions involved was for a 
conference with fully authorized and empowered representatives of the 
management, which they could not obtain. The whole story of the 
strike reveals that the intent and purpose of the company throughout 
was to demoralize and destroy the unions. 

Remington Rand, Inc., had plants in Ilion, Tonawanda, and 
Syracuse, N. Y., Middletown, Conn., and Norwood and Marietta, 
Ohio, all of which were affected by the strike, which was called simul- 
taneously at all plants on May 26, 1936. In anticipation of the strike 
call, James H. Rand, Jr., president of Remingten-Rand, Inc., om pioved 
in the week prior to May 26, 1936, four detective or strikebreaking 
agencies. 

During the course of the strike Remington Rand, Inc., made use 
of eight detective agencies or strike lieutenants, paying them, in all, 
over $145,000. : : 

Of theso agencies the Labor Board took testimony concerning the 
four which were employed at the outset. These were Foster’s 
Industrial and Detective Bureau, of New York City, to which, accord- 
ing to the Labor Board’s decision, the company paid. $30,000; ® 
Bergoff Industrial Service, Inc., of New York Cht , to which the 
company paid $25,000; ¢ the William J. Burns International Detec- 
tive Agency, Inc,, to which the company paid approximately $25,000; § 
and Capt. Nathaniel S. (‘Crying Nat’) Shaw of New York City, to 
whom the company paid $300.° In addition to these agencies men- 

1 National Labor Relations Board v. Remington Rand, Inc., 94 Fed, 2d 862, (1938), 

IN. LR. B. 626, p. 642, See pt. 18, exhibit 3861, pp_ 7066 ff. 

§2N.L.R.B. 626, p. 632, See pt. 18, exhibit 3861, p. 7960. Tho Labor Board’s figure is somewhat inac- 
curate According to data in the possession of the committee Foster's agency received a total of $28,024,72, 

42N.L. R. B. 626, p. 632, See pt, 18, exhibit 3861, p, 7960. The Labor Board’s figure seems to exceed 
by $850 the amount actually paid to Bergoff, as indicated by data in the possession of this committee. 

$2N.L. R, B., 626, p. 632. See pt. 18, exhibit 3861, p. 7960, This figure as stated in the Labor Board’s dect- 
sion does not agreo with the summary of month! charges made to Remington Rand, Inc,, during the strike 
by the Burns agency(pt. 8, exhibit 937, p.3071), which shows the total to be $28,327.18, This latter figure fs, 
however, in excess of the amount shown to have been received by the Burns agency, by other data in the 
possession of the committee. According to this data the total recelved was $23,421.54 


'12N.1L.R. B., 626 p. 632, See pt. 18, exhibit 3861, p. 7960. See also Ibid. p. 7908, Captain Shaw did not 
actually provide any guards or strikebreakers. 
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tioned in. the Labor Board’s decision, data in the possession of the 
committee show that other famous strikebreakers and strike-breakin 
agencies participated in the business of the strike. Joe Brown, o 

ew York City, a leading strike lieutenant for the Railway Audit & 
Inspection-Co., Inc., received $3,071.40 in connection with the sup- 
plying of guards at Ilion, N. Y. Brown’s career has been mentioned 
above, and his more recent activities will be discussed in section 7 
of this chapter. C. W. (‘Boilermaker’) Williams, one of the most 
famous and most battle-scarred veteran lieutenants of the Railway 
Audit, & Inspection Co., Inc., received a total of $14,956.78 in con- 
nection with guards supplied at Tonawanda, N: Y. The Railway 
Audit & Inspection Co., Inc., of Philadelphia, received a total of 
$8,130.46, but whether this was for the supplying of strike guards or 
for some other strike service is not known. The Central Industrial 
Service Co., of Pittsburgh, a subsidiary of the Railway Audit & 
Inspection Co., Inc., engaged exclusively in espionage work, received 
$401. The Cal Crim Detective Bureau, of Cincinnati, Ohio, took 
a, larger share of the business than any other detective agency, gross- 
ing $42,486.56. This agency was active in connection with the 
Norwood and Marietta plants of the company in Ohio. Approxi- 
mately $3,000 of this total went for the purchase and operation of 
certain busses; the rest seems to have been paid for guards, detective 
and operative service, and expenses incidental thereto. 

The total of $145,000 paid to detective agencies and strikebreakers 
represents roughly 24 percent of the total strike expenses of Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc., during this strike. It is practically impossible to 
estimate accurately the number of strikeguards, strikebreakers, mis- 
sionaries, and spies supplied by these agencies. Because the hearings 
of the Labor Board were concerned with only four of the agencies 
involved, its figures concerning the number of detective-agency 
ea hang engaged is necessarily arene Siam These figures indicate 
that Foster’s Industrial and Detective Bureau provided 100 guards, 
the Burns agency a total of 105 guards, and Bergoff Industrial Service 
a total of 304 men, who served either as guards, strikebreakers, or 
missionaries, making a known total of roughly 500 baat These 
guards or strikebreakers were distributed among the plants of the 
corporation as follows: At Ilion, N. Y., 220; at Syracuse, 145; at 
Tonawanda, 80; at Middletown, Conin., 69. In addition, the Foster 
agency supplied 2 spies who served in Middletown, and the Burns 
agency supplied 4 serving in Tonawanda, Ilion, and Syracuse.* 

The decision of the Labor Board reveals that the persons supplied by 
these detective agencies performed the three customary strike services: 
acting as strikeguards, strikebreakers, and missionaries. In breaking 
the strike in each of the six towns, Rand followed a well-defined cam- 
paien, which he himself designated as the “Mohawk Valley Formula.’’* 

riefly stated, Rand’s plan of action was to exert economic and per- 
sonal pressure upon the leading citizens and law enforcement officials 
of the towns, in order to create ‘“‘citizens’ committees” or vigilante 


figures were compiled from the decision of the Labor Board, 2N. L. R. B., 626 p. 719 (pt. 18, exhibit 
oyees serv 
of the company. Therefore, these figures are not strictly accurate, since there vere 
transfers of some of the samo guards or strikebreakers from one plant to another. Bee testirony of Michael 


’ b. Since the L 

agencies, it is probable that the total of strik 
72, L, R. B. 626, p. 719. See pt. 18, exhibit 3861, p. 7099. 
12N.L. BR. B. 626, p. 650. See pt. 18, exhibit 3861, p. 7066. 
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groups whose intimidatory activity would break the morale of the 
strikers and precipitate a return to work. This method of procedure 
was considered novel at the time. It was an improvement on the 
older tradition of direct intervention by the employer through the use 
of strikeguards and strikebreakers, examples of which have been dis- 
cussed above in chapter III. It is noteworthy that the men provided 
by the detective agencies perform an important and integral role in 
the “Mohawk Valley Fotmula.’’ Their traditional activities fitted 
nicely into the scheme of community pressure which was the ultimate 
factor in breaking the strike. : 

To Ilion, N. Y., the Foster agency sent 50 guards, who appeared in 
the plant on the morning of the strike. This numter was later in- 
creased to 100. On the following day, 50 guards from the Burns agen- 
oy appeared and began to patrol] the streets of the town armed with 
clubs and guns. Up to this point, the picketing had been peaceful, 
but according to the Board, the presence and reputation of the armed 
guards immediately created tension. The sheriff of Ilion felt that the 
presence of the guards and their conduct would probably create trouble 
and refused to deputize them, in spite of the insistence of the company 
that they be given commissions.! 

On about the 6th of June, Bergoff had approximately 70 men in 
Ilion. According to Bergoff’s testimony, Rand wanted these men to 
go around to do “missionary” work, that is, to persuade the employees 
toreturn to work. Bergoff felt that this activity on the part of strangers 
would not be fruitful. What the 70 men did is not very clear. Bergoff 
testified that “they were simply mixing around the help and listening, 
just hanging around, making themselves useful.” Apparently they 
were carrying on some sort of a whispering campaign against the 
strike. Bergoff was: asked by counsel for the Board whether he gave 
his men any instructions for carrying on such activities. He replied: 

No, a man that cannot go out and do his work without my instructing him 
every time is no good. These fellows get good wages. For Heaven’s sake, if they 
can’t go out and do their work right, after being at it fifteen or twenty years, they 
would have to have a nurse or something.? 


Certain employees of the company belonging to a so-called independ- 
ent union not affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, to- 
gether with foremen of the company, circulated among the striking 
employees encouraging them to return to work. After some days of 
this activity on the part of the Bergoff men and the loyal employees, 
a back-to-work vote was taken and the opening of the plant was an- 
nounced. At this point an utterly unfounded rumor sprang up that 
Ilion was to be invaded by 500 stiikers from another town. The 
Board found it impossible to discover the source of this rumor, but it 
may have been set in motion by some of the many street operators and 
propagandists working in the neighboruood. Acting on the basis of 
this rumor, the local police authority, under the pressure of a citizens’ 
committee, deputized 300 citizens, who, armed with shotguns and 
rifles, patrolled the town, blocked the roads, requiring passes and iden- 
tification cards of all who desired to enter the town. The union head- 

uarters were padlocked, and the strikers were again interviewed in 
their homes by the foremen of the company and told to return to 
work. With the town in such a state of hysteria, the plant was opened 
and a considerable number of the strikers returned to work. 


12N.L. R. B. 626 p. 652. See pt. 18, exhibit 3861, pp. 7961-7962, 
#2N.L. R. B. 626, p. 662. See pt. 2?” sxhibit 3861, p: 7967. 
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At Tonawanda Mr. Bergoff supplied 75 to 85 men on the 7th and 
8th of June. According to his testimony, the purpose of these men was 
to enter the plant as if they were strikebreakers. Bergoff testified that 
Rand said that he had a great many loyal employees that wanted to 
return to work and he would like to have these people go there as if 
they were seeking work.' The men were brought to Tonawanda in 
taxicabs and disembarked about a half mile from the plant toward 
which they started to march in two groups several blocks apart. Ac- 
cording to union witnesses these men carried rocks and sticks and were 
“real big, husky, plug-uglies.’”” Mr. Rand was present inside the plant 
with a motion-picture camera. There was a clash between these 
strikebreakers and the pickets, who showered them with rocks, accord- 
ing to Bergoff’s testimony. : 

Immediately after they had entered the plant and the riot had 
subsided, the strikebreakers, having served their purpose, were 
transported away. Mr. Bergoff’s testimony concerning Mr. Rand’s 
interest in the affair is most revealing: 

I met Rand in the plant about an hour or two afterwards. He had been taking 
pictures, moving pictures and I really believe it was a very good stunt on Rand’s 
part because he took some nice pictures and showed how my men were showered 
with bricks. I believe he published some in the papers afterwards showing how 
the peaceful pickets molested those who wanted to go to work. In fact, he 


identified some of these employees of his, that were on strike, throwing bricks and 
showering rocks on these peaceful chaps I had, wanting to go to work.? 


The Board found that the whole affair was prearranged and pre- 
meditated: | 

Rand deliberately had these men, posing as people applying for work, stage 
a march into the plant knowing that their presence would infuriate the strikers 
to the point of combat. * * * The violence thus manufactured could be 
put to many uses—propaganda to mould public opinion against the unions, 
evidence to be used in injunction suits as Bergoff explained, the basis of a request 
for local police protection or the National Guard.® 

The same technique was followed at Syracuse, N. Y. Twenty-five 
armed Burns guards, whose ranks were later increased to 50, appeared 
in the plant as soon as the strike was called. They patroled the 
ue around the plant, carrying arms, but the mayor refused 

Ar, Rand's request to let them patrol the streets of the city. About 
2 weeks after the strike had begun, Bergoff, at Rand’s request, sent 
25 or 30 men to the Syracuse plant. His testimony on this subject 
Is conclse: 

The same thing happened in Syracuse two days afterwards, when Rand wanted 
me to send some men in to the Syracuse plant, which Idid * * * About the 
ninth or tenth. _I sent twenty-five or thirty men in there when everything was 
O. K., but Lord God, when they left the plant, we had the Syracuse pglice depart- 
ment out and ten thousand people trying to murder them. 

Following this incident, Rand called the Mayor of Syracuse and 
asked that the National Guard be called out and that large quantities 
of tear gas be purchased.’ 

Later on, in Syracuse, the strike still being partially effective, the 
Burns agency guards deliberately provoked another violent incident. 
LL. R. B., 626, p. 670. See pt. 18, exhibit 3861, p. 7972. 

L. R. B., 626, p. 670. See pt. 18, exhibit 3861, p. 7972. 

‘ A R. B., 626. p. 672. See pt. 18, exhibit 3861, p. 7973. 

L 


.R. B., 626. p. 679. See pt.-18, exhibit 3861, p. 7977. 
R. B., 626, p. 679. See pt. 18, exhibit 2861, p. 7977. 
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As on other days in the past, at slositie time, a group of nearly 500 persons came 
out of the plant and entered automobiles parked on a lot opposite the plant, the 
lot being owned by the respondent and used as a parking Jot. These people were 
accompanied by about 10 Burns men, armed with revolvers. The entire proceeding 
appeared to be peaceful and the crowd in the street expected nothing more than 
the customary driving away of the cars on the lot. Suddenly, one of the Burns 
men pounded with a stick on the sidewalk. At that signal the people jumped out 
of the cars and, armed with guns, clubs, sticks, blackjacks and other weapons, 
rushed to attack the group in the streets. A general fight then took place.! 
Meanwhile, 60 cf Bergoff’s men had been acting as “missionaries.” 
They were all provided with identification cards which indicated 
that they were employees of the personnel department ot the company, 
These men were paid $10 a day and remained on the job from May 
30 to July 11. A smaller group of Bergoff men resumed ‘‘missionary”’ 
work in Syracuse in July. The company provided these men with a 
list of the employees in the Syracuse plant. Their technique, accord- 
ing to the testimony of one of them, was to visit the homes of the 
workers and “confuse their logic’ as to the strike. Apparently 
Bergoff’s reluctance to use outsiders as propagandists was not as 
strong in Syracuse as it was in Ilion.’ 

In Middletown, Conn., where the Government later chose to test 
the Byrnes Act, Rand’s technique of exerting pressure on the strikers 
through the community, stood out in particularly bold relief. As in 
the other towns, Rand sought, first, to frighten the community with 
the threat that he would move the plant away unless the strikes were 
ended on his terms; and, second, to turn public opinion against the 
strikers because of strike violence and disorder. In the other towns 
where he applied these techniques with success, the townspeople, 
motivated by fear of losing business, and taking as their justification 
the occurrence of strike violence, proceeded to drastic measures against 
the strikers and their. representatives. In Middletown, Rand’s 
techniques were only partially successful. Consequently, they are 
more transparent and easier of analysis. Professional strikebreakers 
and strikeguards played an important role; first, in dramatizing Rand’s 
threat to move the plant; and, second, in seeking to foment disorder. 

The first step in’ Middletown was to announce that the plant was 
closed and that the machinery was to be shipped away. A large 
“for sale’ sign was set up on the building. To make the matter more 
pointed, the cause of removal was stated to be the mayor’s failure to 
proves adequate police protection for those who wanted to work. 

ince the strike was practically unanimous in Middletown, and there 
had been no disorder, this step failed of its desired effect. The mayor 
and the leading citizens did not start a campaign against the strikers; 
instead they resented Rand’s arrogance. They were, however, 
uneasy that the plant would actually be moved.? = 

Rand, therefore, apparently decided to stage a reversal of his policy. 
He would announce, in the most dramatic way possible, that he would 
keep the plant in Middletown, at the request of the citizens and 
nonunionists, and thus elicit the town’s help in running it. He planned 
a personal appearance, for which he needed a stage full of supernu- 
meraries, For these he turned to “Red Demon” Bergoff. 

On June 25 Bergoff recruited 59 professional strikebres.kers in Naw 
York Citv. These were to pose as millwrights, appearing in respcnse 

12N.L. K 8., 628, pp. 682-693. See pt. 18, evhibit 3861, p. 


7978. 
12N.L. R. B., 626, pp. 682-683. See pt. 18, exhibit 3861, pp. 7079-7980. 
4 Ibid. p. 7088 ff, 
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to an advertisement inserted in the Middletown papers for “25 mill- 
wrights to start work immediately dismantling and skidding machinery 
for shipment.’”’ Mr. Bergoff’s description of the qualifications of these 
men was revealing: ‘. | 

A man, & fink, as you call him in the newspapers, he is anything; he may be 
a carpenter today, a plumber tomorrow, a bricklayer the next day; this particular 
day they were millwrights.! 

One of the men recruited was the notorious Sam ‘‘Chowderhead” 
Cohen, a strikeguard of 20 years standing, whose long and varied 
criminal record has been discussed above. 

Rand rode to Middletown from New York City in a private railroad 
car with these finks, ech | them en route and coaching them in 
the role they were to play. The day set for their arrival in Middle- 
town was also the day set for a meeting between Rand and an asso- 
ciation of nonunion workers petitioning for a reopening of the plant. 
The plant management asked the town for additional police protec- 
tion, stating that it feared disorder between the pickets and the 
expected millwrights. Consequently, the police detail was increased 
sevenfold. The stage was set for violence. The ‘millwrights” arrived, 
_ mingled with, and jostled the pickets. 

Some of them went into the plant, some, according to instructions, 
remained outside. One of them was picked out of the picket line by 
the police and taken to the police station for questioning. However, 
no isorder occurred, as it had at Tonawanda, under similar circum- 
stances. 

Thus, in part, the plan had failed; but the “millwrights” had, at 
least, dramatized Rand’s wholly fictitious intent to dismantle the 

lant. The arrival of the millwrights took place in the morning. 

uring the day the mayor conferred with Rand, and preparations 
were made for a meeting of employees at the plant in the afternoon, 
At this meeting the millwrights became members of the throng, 
applauding Rand’s speech, in accordance with his instructions, and 
at its conclusion, rushing into the plant yard to see the ‘For sale” 
sign torn down.’ Newsreel cameramen took pictures of the scene, 
and Rand congratulated Bergoff on his peed work. The chief of 
pence of Middletown ordered the ‘millwrights’” out of town that 
night. 

As at the other plants of the corporation, the strikebreakers at 
Middletown were used as part of Rand’s comprehensive design to 
rovoke violence, shake union morale, and deceive the community. 
hey were an implement of his deliberate intent to destroy the collec- 
tive bargaining agencies set up by his employees. 


(B) PROSECUTION OF BERGOFF AND RAND 


Rand and Bergoff, as codefendants, were indicted and tried on the 
basis of this Middletown episode, for violating the Byrnes Act. On 
November 18, 1937, they were acquitted. The charge of District 
Judge Carroll D. Hincks constitutes, to date, the only judicial inter- 
pretation and application of the Byrnes law. 

The indictment contained only one count, charging defendants with 
transporting persons in interstate commerce with the intent of inter- 
'2.N. L. R. B. 626, pp. 682-683. See pt. 18, exhibit 3861, p. 7 
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'Tbid., p. 7991. See also testimony of Michael Casey, one of the “millwrights,’’ pt. 1, pp. 164-168, con- 
sa Nien pelgent: Bee also testimony in U.S. v. Bergoff and Rand. 
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fering with or Dhet nears peaceful picketing in a labor controversy 
affecting wages and conditions of labor. Thus, the indictment, by 
omitting all reference to the phrase ‘‘the right of organization for the 
purpose of collective bargaining,” avoided raising the question of the 
ambiguity in the statute. By the terms of the indictment it became 
unnecessary to decide whether the statutory offense included interfer- 
ence with the “right of organization” or not. The issue was strictly 
limited to peaceful picketing. 
The statutory offense has two elements, transportation in interstate 
commerce and an intent to employ the persons transported for the 
urpose of obstructing or interfering with peaceful picketing during a 
abor controversy. The court defined the word “employ’”’ as sub- 
stantially identical with “use” or “utilize.” The obstruction or inter- 
ference, he said, must be physical; and distinguished such interference 
as might arise from ‘‘any words or device not involving physical 
action.”! The picketing must be peaceful at the time the intent is 
found to be in existence. In defining peaceful picketing the judge 
did not restrict the term to picketing without discrder, violence or 
intimidation. He permitted the jury to consider whether the number 
of pickets was “substantially greater than that reasonably necessary 
to accomplish the legitimate objects of peaceful picketing.” Picket- 
ing in greater numbers than was reasonably necessary, he said, might 
constitute ‘“‘a device to cloak a system of organized intimidation,” ? 
The judge further permitted the jury to consider events subsequent 
to the transportation, if, in its opinion, they had any bearing on the 
question of peaceful picketing. The existence of a union demand for 
a general increase in the wages of the Remington Rand employees 
brought the labor controversy within the terms of the statute requir- 
ing ‘‘a labor controversy affecting wages, hours, or conditions of labor.” 
he case revolved around the intent of the defendants in transport- 
ing the finks to Middletown. The defendants sought to show that the 
finks were imported for the purpose of dismantling the plant and not 
with any design to interfere with peaceful picketing. On this crucial 
issue the judge instructed that it was proper to consider whether the 
purpose of the defendants in transporting the men was to dismantle 
the plant. He further stated that it was legitimate for the defendants 
to make a “bluff, pure and simple” of dismantling the plant although 
they may have had no intention of actually moving the machinery. 
The Court stated further: | 
It is common knowledge that in the process of bargaining, collectively or 
otherwise, the parties commonly begin by demanding an objective that they have 
no expectation of fully attaining.® 
It is clear that Rand was not engaged in the process: of collective 
bargaining; that in fact he had refused to bargain collectively, and 
that his “bluff” was part of a design to break the strike and destroy 
the collective-bargaining agency of his employees. Such a “bluft” 
need not necessarily involve an intent to interfere physicelly with 
! The words of the statute upon this point are “to obstruct or interferc, in any manner, * * *”, 
But see remarks of Senator Byrnes, quoted on p. 116. 
In this definition the judge was obey using the standard of peaceful picketing established in the 
labor injunction cases, e. g. American Steel Foundries v. Tri-City Central Trades Council, 257 U.S. 184 
1921), It may be doubted that the same standard should be applied under the Byrnes Act. In the lahor 
injunction cases the cheracter of the picketing is directly {n issuo. Under the Byrnes Act, {f the picketing 
has not been disorderly and has been carried on to the satisfaction of the local police authorities, and the 
employer has not applied for an injunction against it or other relief, it would seem to be peaceful enough to 


ormnly. with the intent of the statute. 
3U. 8. v. Bergoff and Rand, charge to the jury, Hon. Carroll C. Hincks. 
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peaceful pickets, but it does not necessarily preclude such an intent. 
Certainly the defendants were aware that the method chosen to carry 
out their’ “bluff,” namely the importation of ‘“‘Chowderhead” Cohen 
and other underworld characters into a small Connecticut town could 
reasonably have been expected to result in physical interference with 
peaceful picketing. This was particularly true in view of the experi- 
ence of the defendants, prior to the Middletown incident, in bringing 
professional strikeguards to Tonawanda, N. Y. 

In instructing the jury, the court went beyond the question of 
whether the intent of the defendants was to dismantle or pretend to 
dismantle the plant, and pointed out that there were other possible 
motives and purposes for the transportation of the strikeguards but 
not mentioned in testimony, which did not violate the act. The 
court mentioned these other possible motives so that in his own 
words, his instructions would ‘‘reach any situation of fact which the 
jury, out of the welter of conflicting testimony might find to be true.’’ 

In the first place, the judge stated that it was perfectly legal for the 
owner of a factory, whose operations are closed by a strike, to employ 
such help as is willing to work. On this point he continued: 

And even if such an employer has good cause to believe that the employment of 
help under such circumstances may result in violence on the part of the strikers, 
the law does not require that he shall retire to his lair like a rabbit and submit to 
threatened violence. He may proceed about his lawful business and leave to 
those who first resort to violence the legal consequences thereof,! 

Of course there was nothing in the case to indicate that the Bergoff 

men were employed to run the factory. The court’s instruction, 
however, raises the whole question of the position of the strikebreaker 
under the Byrnes Act. The statute makes no distinction between 
bona fide replacements and professional strikebreakers, unqualified for 
the job, whose function is merely to break the striker’s morale. 
Under the Byrnes Act the employment of prolessional strikebreakers 
has a bearing only upon the intent of the persons transporting them in 
interstate commerce. The employment of ‘Chowderhead” Cohen 
should certainly negate any intent to operate a struck plant, but it 
may be difficult to go further and assume that the employment of 
“Chowderhead”’ Cohen indicates beyond a reasonable doubt & purpose 
to interfere physically with peaceful picketing. In any case, however, 
it is clear that the evils of the strikebreaking business result from the 
use of professional strikeguards and strikebreakers regardless of the 
ostensible use to which they are put. 
_ The second hypothetical motive which the court offered for the 
consideration of the jury was that the purpose of using the strike- 
guards might have been to secure evidence of union violence. This 
passage of the charge reads in full as follows: + 

And again I can instruct you that it is entirely lawful for the owner of a factory 
or any of his executives, when the plant is picketed by strikers, to seek by lawful 
means evidence or information as to whether the strikers are causing him injury 
by threatening violence to those lawfully desiring to enter his employ. In such 
a situation, if he suspects that the pickets, though seemingly or ordinarily peaceful, 
are in fact intimidating possible employees, it is not unlawful for him to test his 
suspicions by causing strangers, whether from within or without the state, to 
come to the factory through the picket lines, on the ostensible mission of seekin 
work, provided, of course, he neither instructs nor intends that such persons 8 
by word or act attempt to provoke violence or other evidence of intimidative 
tactics. And if under such circumstances the pickets, without cause, resort to 

1U.S8. v. Bergoffand Rand, charge to the jury, Hon, Carroll OC. Hincks. 
S. Rept. 6, 76-19 
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violence a intimidation, any evidence thus obtained may properly be used for 
what it is worth in injunction proceedings or for any other proper purpose.! 
Whether such an interpretation of the act is correct or not, the practice 
of using detective agency employees ostensibly for the purpose of 
securing evidence of violence has, itself, been productive of disorder 
and violence. Finks are entirely eapene of manufacturing the 
evidence they are sent out to secure, as District Judge Amidon pointed 
out in the case of Great Northern Ry. Co. v. Brosseau, 286, Fed. 414, 
from which we have quoted above. Only a thin line divides the use 
of professional strikebreakers for the purpose of securing of evidence 
from the use of agents provocateurs, or the devices of entrapment. 
As far as intent under the Byrnes Act is coneerned, an employer who 
hires ‘‘Chowderhead’’ Cohen to secure evidence of disorderly picketing 
may well be charged with the knowledge that ‘“Chowderhead”’ is 
reasonably certain to pick a fight with the pickets. It is perfectly 
true that the act does not, by its terms, prohibit the interstate trans- 
portation of persons with the sole intent to secure evidence of.unlawful 
picketing. Yet it is equally true that the broad purpose of Congress 
in passing the Byrnes Act was to keep Bergoff’s assortment of thugs 
from being transported in interstate commerce to swagger through 
picket lines. 

Viewed as a whole, the case against Rand and Bergoff raises serious 
que ions as to the efficacy of the Byrnes law. Taking the charge of 

istrict Judge Hincks as an example of the interpretation which this 
act must meet in the courts, it is apparent that Congress should 
indicate more explicitly and comprehensively, for the guidance of the 
courts, those features and practices of the strikebreaking business 
which it desires to eliminate. 

The net effect of the Rand-Bergoff prosecution must have been a 
severe blow to the effectiveness of the Government’s attempt to curb 
the evils of the strikebreaking business, Here was a strike of major. 
properen in which five large detective agenciés and three notorious 
strikebreaking lieutenants were employed, receiving over $145,000 for 
services which were not only pivotal in the employer’s scheme to 
crush the union, but attended by the customary violence and disorder. 
For activities carried on in this strike, the Federal Government for 
the first time, indicted and prosecuted a strikebreaking agency. The 
result was an acquittal. That some of the strikebreaking agencies 
were apprehensive about the effects of the Byrnes Act will be demon- 
strated lates in this chapter; but the failure of the act to impose any 
penalty upon the most notorious and outspoken strikebreaker of them 
all, must have given the whole profession great encouragement. 


SECTION 4. AMENDMENT OF THE BYRNES ACT 


Before the trial of Bergoff and Rand, Congress had initiated 
amendments to the Byrnes Act, in order to cure its apparent 
deficiencies. The purpose of these amendments was; first, to make it 
clear that interference by threats as well as by force was included 
under the act; and second, to resolve the ambiguity as to whether an 
intent to interfere with the rights of self organization or collective 


1U. 8. v. Bergof and Raad, charge to the jury, Hon. Carroll C. Hincks. 
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bargaining was meant. On June 29, 1938, an amended act was 
approved which reads, in part, as follows: | —— 

That (a) it shall be unlawful to transport or cause to be transported in interstate 
or foreign commerce any person who is employed or is to be employed for the 

urpose of obstructing or interfering by force or threats with (1) peaceful picketing 
b employees during any labor controversy auceuns wages, hours, or conditions 
of labor; or (2) the exercise by employees of any of the rights of self organization, 
or collective bargaining.! ; 

The Senate Committee on Education and Labor, on June 28, 1937, 
in reporting * the amended bill favorably, submitted to Congress let- 
ters from the Secretary of Labor and the Attorney General, explaining 
the effect of the proposed amendment. The letter from the Secretary 
of Labor stated that the bill was apparently intended merely to clarify 
the previous act without making any important substantive change. 
The Secretary of Labor pointed out, as did the Attorney General, that 
an offense would be committed under the amended bill if there was 
obstruction or interference with either peaceful picketing or the exer- 
cise by employees of any of the rights of self organization, thus eliminat- 
ing the ambiguity of the original act. The Secretary of Labor 

pointed out that the amended bill made the strikebreakers themselves 

as well as their employer, guilty of an offense. The Attorney General 
pointed out that the amended measure specified that either force or 
threats would constitute the obstruction or interference required. 

The amended act thus, through the use of the word “threats” does 
away with the limitation in the original act, as construed by Judge 
Hincks, that strikebreakers or guards must use physical force. 

There is also no doubt, under the amended act, that peaceful 
pene is not the only protected activity on the part of employees, 

ut the effect of the phrase, ‘‘exercise by employees of any of the rights 
of self organization, or collective bargaining,” will depend entirely 
upon judicial construction. In the opinion of the committee it is 
unwise to leave so broad a clause entirely to judicial construction, 
without further specification. 

To return to the Rand case, it will be perceived that whether the 
use of Bergoff’s men at Middletown constituted interference by force 
or threats with the nights of self organization would have presented a 
serious problem to the court in instructing the jury. The committee’s 
whole record indicates that the business of strikebreaking is kept alive 
by such practices as making a provocative show of working, acting as 
agents provocateurs, bropasngi or missionaries, and parading back 
and forth through picket lines for the alleged purpose of securing 
evidence concerning the character of the picketing. Whether any 
of these practices would constitute interferences by force or threats 
under the amended act. is open to question. In its legislative approach 
to the strikebreaking business, Congress must bear in mind that the 
courts need guidance and concrete definitions of the evils which they 
are to eradicate. The strikebreaking business should be approached 
as a business, and those practices which are known to constitute the 
ordinary course of the business, and to cause violence, bitterness, 
bloodshed, the prolongation of labor disputes, and interferences with 
collective bargaining should be clearly defined and outlawed. 


1 Public, No. 779, 76th Cong., 3d sess., 62 Stat. 1242, 18 U. 8. O, A. 407a. 
175th Cong., Ist sess., Senate Report No. 821, June 15, 1937. 
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If this approach be taken to the strikebreaking business, it becomes 
apparent that jurisdiction based on the interstate transportation of 
strike guards and strikebreakers is not sufficient. As this report 
indicates, oe of strikebreakers collect in large industrial cities and 
are available for use in the surrounding territory, with the usual 
effects, without crossing State lines. The use of such strike guards or 
strikebreakers by large industrial enterprises will produce or prolong 
interruptions of interstate commerce whether the men cross State lines 
ornot. The Remington Rand case, itself, offers an example. The Gov- 
ernment could not have prosecuted Remington Rand, Inc., for its use 
of strikebreakers at Ilion, Tonowanda, or Syracuse, N. Y., where their 
activities were even more dangerous than they were at Middletown, 
because all these strikebreakers were recruited and employed in New 
York City. Congress has available, through its power over business 
engaged in or affecting interstate commerce, a-clear constitutional 
jurisdiction to extend its attack upon the strikebreaking business. 


SECTION 6. EFFECT OF THE BYRNES ACT ON THE STRIKEBREAKING 
BUSINESS 


The passage of the Byrnes Act had an immediate effect on some of 
the detective agencies, while others apparently ignored it. Captain 
Nathaniel S. (Crying Nat) Shaw, at the time of the passage of the act, 
was recruiting strikebreakers in New York City under an agreement 
with Remington Rand, Inc.; to ship them to its plant in Middletown, 
Conn. Mr. Rand, president of Remington Rand, Inc., offered Shaw 
$5,000 to bring the strikebreakers he had collected to Middletown, 
but Shaw refused to take them across the State line.’ The Bergoff 
agency, on the other hand, furnished its “gorillas”? without qualms.’ 

E. J. McDade, on February 27, 1937, stated that he did not know, 
of his own experience, of any interstate shipment of strikebreakers 
from the city of Chicago since the end of June 1936, when the Byrnes 
Act went into effect.? 

In the case of the Railway Audit & Inspection Co., the act appears 
to have had a dampening effect in 1936 on its usually thriving strike 
business. On July 22, 1936, Gordon McKelvey, secretary-counsel of 
the Southern Garment Manufacturers’ Association, wrote to G. Hugene 
Ivey, of the Atlanta office of the Railway Audit & Inspection Co., 
saying “a conflagration of disorder and strikes has suddenly broken 
on Nashville and other parts of Tennessee,” and requesting that Mr. 
Ivey or someone representing his company should come to Nashville 
to “meet and talk with those that have charge of the protective organi- 
zation that is about ready to function in protecting any plant that 
may be attacked.’’4 Mr. Ivey interpreted this letter to mean that 
Mr. McKelvey wanted guards, and informed his superiors that he an- 
ticipated a “great deal of bloodshed” in the forthcoming strikes, and 
recommended that the business ‘‘not be accepted.” *> Subsequently 
the Railway Audit & Inspection Co. sought to sell Mr. McKelvey its 
operative undercover service, without success.° 


1 Pt, 18, exhibit 3861, p. 7990, 2, N. L. R. B. 626, p. 719. 
‘Ibid, pt. 18, p. 7985 ff. See p. 121. 

§ Pt. 7, exhibit 910, p. 2715. 

4 Pt. 15-A, exhibit 1783, p. 5319. 

§ Ibid, exhibit 1754. 

4 Ibid, exhibits 1755-1757, p. 5320. 
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Mr. McKelvey was surprised that the Railway Audit & Inspection 
Co. could not supply the service he had requested.! The inter-office 
correspondence of the agency indicates its motives for refusing this 
business. On July 27, 1936, L. D. Rice, Philadelphia manager, wrote 
to Mr. Ivey, saying ‘‘We don’t want any part of the guard situation 
at the present time,’”’ Either the possible effect of the Byrnes law or 
an investigation by this committee was contemplated. 

Other agencies, possibly under better legal advice, sought to modify 
their practices so that they could continue their strikebreaking busi- 
ness without interstate ‘shipment. During the water-front strike in 
November of 1936, the Philadelphia office of the Burns agency, which 
had been supplying guards to the Moore & McCormack (Steamship) 
Co. in Philadelphia, was requested to furnish the same service In 
Baltimore.? Accordingly, J. W. Erb, manager of the Philadelphia 
office, shipped guards from Philadelphia to Baltimore. After a few 
days this practice was stopped, and the manager of the Baltimore office 
was ordered to recruit the guards there.’ This change in procedure 
was the more extraordinary because it violated the established policy 
of the agency to supply as guards ‘‘men who are not natives of the 
locality to which they are assigned for duty.”"* Mr. Erb, on the stand, 
admitted that the Byrnes Act was the reason for this change in method® 
Raymond J. Burns, in his correspondence with Mr. Erb, indicated 
another way of avoiding the application of the statute. The agency 
had been requested to furnish a convoy of guards for nonstriking sea- 
men who were to be moved from one port to another. Mr. Burna 
wrote: — 

* * * Tt is not necessarily a violation of the law to transport guards from one 
state to another unless they interfere with peaceful picketing; therefore, to be on 
the safe side I suggest that we do not have the men go from one state to another 
and to change guards at the state line, then there would be no possibility of our 
men being charged with interfering with peaceful picketing.® 

Mr. Burns’ plan was simply to change the guards at the State line, 
a practice which might be followed without much difficulty by a 
detective agency of national scope. 

The National Metal Trades Association met the problem by re- 
cruiting strikebreakers or strikeguards within the State boundaries. 
On July 15, 1936, the executive committee of the association convened 
and “considered at length certain questions of policy, having to do 
with the Association’s activities’ as affected by the Byrnes Act.’ 
According to Homer D. Sayre, commissioner of the association, it was 
decided that the association would not ship any men across State lines 
as guards, but would recruit guards within the various States. In 

ursuance of this policy, the association, in September 1936, placed on 
its pay roll five men who were to be local recruiters for strikeguards. 
These men were stationed in Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Connect- 
icut, and New Jersey.® 

The acquittal of Bergoff and Rand occurred on November 18, 1937. 
The committee has not made any extensive investigation of the busi- 
ness of the detective agencies as such since this date. It is, therefore, 

1 Pt. 18-A, exhibit 1788, p, 6321. 


9 Pt. 8, pp. 2856-2858, testimony of J. W. Erb. 
Pt. 8, p. 2850, exhibit 1022, p. 3134, 
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it eat to state what effect the initial failure of the Byrnes Act has 
had upon the practice of the agencies. It is probable that the first 
reaction of the agencies, such as the refusal of the Railway Audit & 
Inspection Co. to accept strike work, has by now been fundamentall 
modified. New modes of evading the act have doubtless been devine. 
and the Bergoff prosecution indicates that the act is not so much to be 
feared as was at first supposed. As will be indicated below, the 
committee has reason to believe, judging by complaints forwarded to 
it, that the strikebreaking business goes on. 


BECTION 6. RECENT STATE STATUTES AFFECTING THE STRIKEBREAKING 
BUSINESS 


The growing realization in recent years of a need of comprehensive 

regulation of the detective-agency business has resulted in statutes in 
‘certain States that mark an advance, as far as the control of strike- 

breaking services is concerned, over the earlier type of legislation, 
enacted in the latter part of the nineteenth century, which has been 
discussed above. Today five States have laws requiring the licensing 
of detective agencies engaged in the business of furnishing zuards for 
hire. ‘Two of these State statutes include specific references to strike- 
breaking services. Another State makes it a misdemeanor to furnish 
strikebreakers. 

In California,’ Ilinois,? New York,’ Wisconsin,‘ and Massachusetts,* 
the statutes either require that agencies engaged in supplying guards 
to employers be licensed or prohibit the employment of armed guards 
from unlicensed agencies. In the California and Llinois statutes there 
is no specific reference to the strikebreaking business. The Wisconsin 
statute, the pioneer in this field, passed in 1925 and amended in 1931, 
provides that any agency providing Aree and all individuals acting 
or serving as guards must be licensed by the secretary of state. The 
secretary of state is empowered, after investigation, to issue a license 
on the basis of application made by such agencies or professional 
guards. Persons without such licenses may not engage in the busi- 
ness of acting as private detectives or private police. The require- 
ments under this statute that the prospective private guard must 
be endorsed by five reputable citizens and the fire and police com- 
mission in the city in which he plans to work, and that the secretary 
of state must be satisfied as to the character, competency and integ- 
rity of such prospective guard, should, in the hands of competent 
administrators, effectively prevent the licensing of professional strike- 
guards or strikebreakers. Public police, railroad police and private 
watchmen regularly employed are exempt from the operation of this 
statute. The effect of this Wisconsin act upon undercover operatives 
and labor spies and the persistent and flagrant violation of it by 
detective agencies operating in Wisconsin will be fully discussed in 
another report shortly to be submitted.® | 

Unlike the Wisconsin Act the California and Illinois statutes do not 
require the licensing or registration of the individual guards or oper- 

1 Cal. Laws (1927, amended 1933), Deering’s Gen. Laws (1937) vol. 1, act 2070a, §§ I-11. 

3Tll, Laws (1933, amended 1937), Smith-Hurd Ann. Stats., §§ 608 z, 

3N. Y. Laws (1938), McKinney's Consclidated Laws (1938) Supp. vol. 19, Gen. Business, §§ 70-90. 
4 Wise. Laws (1925, amended 1931, amended 1935), Wiso. et f ava s § 176.07. 


§ Mass. Laws (1934) Ann. Law (1987), Supp. vol. 14, c. 149 
* Further report on Industrial Espionage. 
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atives employed by the detective agency. Only the agency is re- 
quired to be licensed under these acts. Neither do these acts pro- 
hibit or place any restrictions upon the furnishing of strikeguards, 
strikebreakers, or other strike services. The officers of the detective 
agency must, in order to secure a license, satisfy the regulatory body 
of their good character, and must post indemnity bonds, but this 
form of regulation obviously does not ree’ to the employment or 
recruiting of professional finks by them.' ..‘ringent application of 
the statute might, however, result in rev«. ation of the license for 
employing men of bad character:- 

he Massachusetts statute is, in form, an amendment to an earlier 
act requiring the licensing of detective agencies.2, The purpose of the 
amendment is to embrace both strikebreaking services and industrial 
espionage. ‘The amendment includes strikebreakers and labor spies 
in the definition of private detective. Agencies engaged in furnishing 
strikebreakers and labor spies are to be licensed under the act. The 
act does not require the licensing of individual strikeguards. Since. 
it is strikeguards who cause most of the evils of the strikebreaking 
business, the act cannot be said to be an entirely satisfactory regu- 
lation of that business. There is no provision in this act for hearings 
on applications for a license, and the conditions for the issuance of a 
license are not particularly stringent. Another Massachusetts stat- 
ute provides that no employer may hire armed strikeguards from an 
unlicensed agency during the continuance of a strike or a lockout. 
Kmployees of a licensed agency who are hired as armed guards must 
be citizens of Massachusetts who have not been convicted of felony.‘ 

In 1937 Pennsylvania passéd-a statute > which, while it did not 
require the registration of individual strikebreakers or strikeguards, 
made it a misdemeanor for any person, firm, or corporation “not 
directly involved in a labor strike or lockout” to recruit any persons 
to take the place of employees in an industry where a strike or lock- 
outisin effect, Licensed or public employment agencies are exempted 
ae provisions of this act. This act does not apply to strike- 
guards. 

The New York statute, enacted in 1938, provides the most effective 
regulation of the strikebresking business. By that statute, detective 
agencies are prohibited from employing any persons who have been 
convicted of felonies or any offenses involving moral turpitude or of 
certain specified misdemeanors. In addition, fingerprints of the 
employees of detective agencies must be filed with the secretary of 
state, who is required to compare such fingerprints with the fingerprint 
file in the Bureau of Criminal Identification. Having thus compre- 
hensively required the registration and identification of all e1iployees 
of detective agencies the New York statute goes on to make it unlawful 
for a detective agency to furnish strikebreakers or strikeguards. 
The pertinent sections of the statute read as follows: 

It shall be unlawful for the holder of a license or for any employee of such licensee, 


knowingly to commit any of the following acts within or without the State of 
New York * * * to advertise for, recruit, furnish, or replace or offer to 


} The Illinols act makes it unlawful for an agency or its employees to encourage or Incite strikers to do 
unlawful acts. Tl. Laws, 1933, p. 469, $11, Smith Hurd Illinois Annotated Statutes pore 1. 

Mass. Laws (1879, amended 1919, amended 1937), Ann, Laws (1933) v. 4, ¢, 147, §§ 22-30; v. 4, 1937 
Supp GQ. 147, $$ 25A-26C0, 26 an 30. 

? The effect of these Massachusetts laws on labor esplonage will be more fully discussed in this committee’s 
supplementary report on that subject. 

ass. Laws (1934) Ann. Laws (1937), Supp. vy. 14, c. 149, § 2A. 
§ Pennsylvania Laws (1937) approved June 21, 1037, No. 891, p. 1062. 
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furnish or replace for hire or reward, within or without the State of New York 
any help or labor, skilled or unskilled, or to furnish or offer to furnish armed 
guards, other than armed guards theretofore regularly employed for the protection 
of pay rolls, property or premises, for service upon property which is being oper- 
ated in anticipation of or during the course or existence of 4 strike, or furnish 
armed guards upon the highways, for persons involved in labor dispute * * *, 
The statute makes it illegal to engage in the businéss of private detec- 
tive, or to furnish guards or patrolmen to protect persons or property 
without having first obtained a license in accordance with the act. 

This New York. statute also prohibits the practice of industrial 
espionage by detective agencies, as will be fully pointed out in a report 
shortly to be issued. 

In the opinion of the committee, the New York act of 1938 is the 
most comprehensive regulation of the strikebreaking and detective 
agency business that has ever been attempted by any State. It 
combines the licensing features of the Wisconsin statute with a 
sweeping prohibition ofthe strikebreaking business. The licensing 
features of the California and Illinois statutes, while they offer a 
degree of supervision over the guard services of detective agencies, 
have no direct or prohibitory effect upon the strikebreaking business 
itself. The New York statute is more effective administratively than 
flat statutory prohibitions upon the provision of strikeguards or 
strikebreakers like the Pennsylvania statute. These and earlier State 
statutes demonstrate that the States have ample police power to 
regulate the detective agency business in all its aspects in the public 
interest. The virtue of the New York act is that it provides, through 
a scheme of inclusive regulation, a method of controlling and elim- 
inating the evils of the strikebreaking and espionage phases of the 
detective agency business. The committee recommends the New 
York act as an example to other States desirous of eliminating these 
evils from their industrial life. 

It is too early as yet to pass any judgment upon the effect and 
operation of the New York statute, or its treatment by the courts. 

at success it will have in putting a stop to the activities of detective 
agencies engaged in interstate commerce, and operating from adjoining 
States remains to be seen. 


SECTION 7, -CONTINUANCE OF THE STRIKEBREAKING BUSINESS 


As has been noted above, the committee’s hearings on the strike- 
breaking agencies and their activities were concluded in the early part 
of 1937. Its last investigation of the strikebreaking services rendered 
by employers’ associations was concluded in the early part of 1938. 
Since that time information concerning strikeguards or strikebreakers 
has come to the committee fortuitously in the course of its investiga- 
tions into other matters, notably the labor situation in the steel 
industry and the so-called “Little Steel” strike of 1937. The com- 
mittee has not had the opportunity or the facilities to make a compre- 
hensive survey of the condition of the strikebreaking business covering 
the year 1938. It can, therefore, only guess at the condition of the 
strikebreaking business at the present time. Strikebreaking agencies. 
do not sell their services unless there are strikes or threats of strikes. 
Since the end of 1937 there have been comparatively few strikes, and 
none of serious magnitude, and it is probable that the strikebreaking 
business is undergoing one of those periods of depression from which it 
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has suffered intermittently since 1920. The character and structure 
of the strikebreaking business, as outlined in this report, make it, 
however, a latent threat to American industrial peace. The floating 
population of strikebreakers and strikeguards, and the men who know 
how to recruit and supply these industrial mercenaries are a continuing 
menace, waiting for opportunity to resume their lucrative activities, 

The committee bas reason to believe that even in this period of 
quiescence, the strikebreaking business has continued. Information 
concerning the recent activities of the strikeguards belonging to the 
Railway Audit & Inspection group, listed in appendix C,' has been 
furnished the committee through the courtesy of the assistant attorney 
general of the State of New York.? On June 28, 1938, 10 men were 
arrested in connection with the strike at the Eagle Pencil Co., Inc., in 
New York City, on charges of violating the recently enacted New 
York State law regulating private detective agencies, described above. 
The assistant attorney general of the State of New York informed the 
committee that, according to his investigation, all of these men, with 
one exception, had been engaged in private detective and guard work 
in aiding employers during strikes for a long period of time? Three 
of the 10 men arrested appear as strikeguards inthe records of the 
committee and their names are included in. appendix C. One of these 
three was Benjamin Epstein, who, according to the assistant attorney 
general, was in charge of the Eagle Pencil strike, as assistant to the 
employer, exercising supervision and control over the guards and the 
trucks and cars used for transporting strikebreaking employees and 
merchandise through the picket lines. Known to the profession as 
“Weasel Benny” Epstein, this strike lieutenant appears in the com- 
mittee’s record as the pay-off man in the Kelvinator Corporation 
strike in Long Island City, N. Y., in 1934, at which time he was 
working as a lieutenant for the Railway Audit & Inspection Co.‘ 
Since that time he has set up in business for himself, and the Eagle 
Pencil Co. strike seems to have been one of his jobs. 

Another of the men identified at the Eagle Pencil Co. strike was 
William Harper, who testified before this committee in September 
1936, and who is known to have worked for Foster’s Industrial and 
Detective Béfeau as a strikeguard on the American Bridge Co.’s 
construction job in Jersey City in 1932, and also as a strikeguard 
during the Bickford Commissary strike in New York City in 1935.5 
Another of the men arrested was Joe Brown, who, according to the 
assistant attorney general of the State of New York, “has been and 
still is operating for the Railway Audit & Inspection Co.”’ According 
to the committee’s records, Joe Brown served on the New Orleans 
Public Service strike in 1929, on the American Bridge job in Jersey 
City in 1932, in the H. C. Frick Coal & Coke strike in Uniontown, Pa., 
in 1933, in the Bush Terminal strike in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1934, in 
the Kelvinator Corporation strike in 1934, was chief lieutenant at 
the Reick McJunkin Dairy Co. strike in Pittsburgh in 1935, and 

layed the same part in connection with the Purities Bakeries strike 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1935, also working on the strike at the Cushmans 

18ee pp. 183-195. 

3Sece appendix D, pp. 200-201, 

?See appendix D, p. 200-201. 


4Pt. 1, pp. 105-114, testimony of Charles Smith; pt, 15-A, exhibit 1766, p. 5338. 
$ Pt. 1, p. 139, testimony of William Harper. 
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Sons, Inc., bakery in New York City in-the same year: His criminal 
record includes eight arrests under various aliases, and a conviction. 
for engaging in the policy racket. | 

From time to time the committee receives complaints or requests for 
investigations alleging that professional strikeguards or strikebreakers 
have been used in recent industrial disputes. Without making an 
investigation, the committee cannot detertnine the truth of these 
allegations. However, one particularly circumstantial example may be 
cited, with the reservation that it is a complaint and nothing more. 

A recent letter from a trade unionist in Erie, Pa., states that in a 
strike in Girard, Pa., in September 1938, the O. R. Hoover Service Co., 
of Youngstown, Ohio, sent four “old-time finks and strikebreakers”’ to 
Girard. O.R. Hoover was an associate of E. E. MacGuffin of National 
Corporation Service, who set up his own business in 1935, taking C. M. 
Kuhl, one of MacGuffin’s strike lieutenants, with him for a brief time.! 
According to the letter, one of the strikebreakers sent to the strike in 
Girard was Herbert Bodine of Youngstown, Ohio. The letter stated 
that Bodine and his associates were armed with pistols. According 
to the committee’s records, one Herbert Bodine served at a strike of 
the Manion Steel Barrel Co. in Oil City, Pa., in 1935,? was sent by the 
National Metal Trades Association to the Columbian Stamping & 
Enameling Co. during a strike in Terre Haute in 1935 and also served 
during a short strike of the newsboys of the Vindicator and Telegram 
in Youngstown, Ohio.’ 

While not conclusive, such complaints suggest that the experienced 
strikeguards and detective agencies are ready to continue their occu- 
pation whenever opportunity offers. 

On the whole, the recent history of legislation concerning the strike- 
breaking business shows a more intelligent public concern with the 
problem and greater advances toward its control than any other period 
of our industrial life. State regulation of the detective agency business, 
evolving from the first-attempts in Wisconsin to the more inclusive 
New York Statute, bids fair to form an effective weapon against the 
evils of strikebreaking within State lines. The first Federal statute, 
while failing in its initial application, and meeting with the strictest 
judicial interpretation, offers a good precedent and a firm foundation 
of experience for more comprehensive and effective Federal measures. 

Such legislative advances should not obscure the fact that the area 
of effectiveness of the new laws is very limited. Such important 
industrial States as Ohio, Indiana, and New Jersey are entirely with- 
out legislation against strikebreaking. Legislative protection in Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, and California is inadequate. Large parts of the 
country, such as the Southern States, where both industry andthe 
‘detective agencies are expanding, lack regulatory measures. The 
amended Byrnes Act requires an act of interstate transportation before 
it can be invoked, and the strikebreaking agencies have already taken 
measures to evadeit. Thestrikebreaking underworld still stands ready 
and able to invade industry and labor relations. 

1 Pt. 1, p. 210. 


Pt. 1, exhibit 186, p. 360. 
* Bee Bodine’s strike Job record in appendix C, p. 160. 


Cuapter VII. Conciusions AND Leaisuativa RECOMMENDATIONS 


In investigating commercialized services offered to employers in 
time of strike, this committee entered a field frequently touched upon 
in the past by other congressional committees and other branches of 
the Federal Govemment This committee’s approach to the ques- 
tion, however, differed from that of earlier investigations. Whereas 
former committees touched upon the activities of strikebreaking 
agencies or strike services only in connection with specific strikes or 
labor situations which they were authorized to investigate, this com- 
mittee approached the furnishing of strike services as a commercialized 
function available to employers upon call. This business has existed 
since the 1880’s, and was found to have continued, with little change, 
down to the period of this investigation. 


SECTION 1. THE BUSINESS OF FURNISHING STRIKE SERVICES 


The committee makes the following findings concerning the com- 
mercial aspects of the business of furnishing strike services: 

(a) Many detective agencies engage in the business of furnishing 
and supervising strikebreakers, strikeguards, and propagandists, mis- 
sionaries or street operators. Most, if not all of the detective agencies 
engaged in the business of furnishing these three classes of strike 
employees, or any one of them, also offer the service of spying on the 
union affiliations and union activities of employees. The three func- 
tions of furnishing strike services, labor espionage, and industrial 
munitions are related in purpose, and are sometimes carried on by the 
same detective agency. 

(b) Some employers’ associations, committed to a policy of anti- 
unionism, furnish strikeguards or strikebreakers as a part of their 
services to assist employers to fight against the recognition of unions, 

(c) A considerable body of men in our great industrial centers are 
available for, and seek employment in, strike situations, These are 
the men recruited by detective agencies or employers’ associations to 
serve as strikebreakers, strikeguards, or missionaries. They go from 
strike to strike and some of them make this work their vocation. An 
underworld profession of strikebreaking exists. | 

(d) Detective agencies and employers’ associations furnishing strike 
services recruit strikeguards and strikebreakers through strike lieuten-: 
ants, leaders of the strikebreaking profession, who have a wide ac- 
quaintance among those available for strike work. If they can estab- 
lish a clientele of employers, strike lieutenants sometimes set up in 
business for themselves. 

(e) The profits made by detective agencies from strikebreaking are 
enormous, ranging from 25 to 100 percent. 

(f) Such profits are increased by the prevailing attitude of antiunion 
employers toward strikebreaking services. In time of strike even large 
and carefully run corporations seem to experience a collapse of proper 
accounting procedure, and vast sums are turned over to the leaders 
of the strikebreaking class without question or investigation. 

(g) Taking advantage of the opportunities offered by such financial 
& xity, and by the racketeering character of their vocation, professional 
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strike followers cheat employers through padded pay rolls, deceit, 
and other forms of graft. It is such sums of money and such oppor- 
tunities for fraud that constitute the lifeblood of the strikebreaking 
profession and maintain it in existence. 


SECTION 2. THE PURPOSE OF COMMERCIALIZED STRIKE SERVICES 


The committee finds that strike services are offered by detective 
agencies and employers’ association not so much for the purpose of 
assisting employers to protect property and maintain operations dur- 
ing strikes but rather for the purpose of destroying unions and the proc- 
esses of collective bargaining. This conclusion does not question 
the right of the employers to engage watchmen to protect their prem- 
ises, nor the right permanently to replace employees for good cause 
by other skilled and competent workmen. These acknowledged 
rights of the employer, however, cannot be invoked to justify em- 
ployment of the strikebreakers, strikeguards, and missionaries fur- 
nished in the usual course of business by detective agencies, strike- 
breaking agencies, or employers’ associations for the following reasons: 

(a) The strikebreaker furnished as a part of strike service by the 
above-mentioned agencies, is, in most cases, not a qualified workman 
but an incompetent mercenary, posing as a workman for the purpose 
of breaking strikes. He usually receives compensation higher than 
that of the regular employees, and is discharged after the strike. 

(6) The strikeguard furnished by the agencies mentioned above, 
is not a man trained and qualified for police and patrol duty. He is 
for the most part, a specialized kind of ruffian, a “regular fink” well 
versed in violence, often dishonest, and sometimes a gangster. 

(c) The propagandist, missionary, or street operator furnished by 
the organizations mentioned above, practices deception and deceit, 
and often performs in the role of agent provocateur or spy. 

No employer who has accepted the principle of collective bargaining 
in good faith can consider using such persons against his employees. 
Not only do such persons tend to provoke violence and disorder, but 
their purpose is to discredit and destroy instruments of collective 
bargaining and make amicable settlement of disputes an impossibility. 
Through their acts of intimidation, coercion, and-provocation such 
persons violate the rights of free speech and free assembly and the 
freedom of association of employees. Furthermore, dur.og the period 
of this committee’s investigation, the use of such strike services, and 
the business of purveuiis them, violated the policy of labor relations 
enunciated by the Congress. 


BECTION 3. RELATION BETWEEN STRIKE SERVICES AND STRIKE VIOLENCE 


The committee finds that commercialized strike services have 
constituted an important cause of violence occurring in strikes in 
which they have been used, for the following reasons: 

(2) Commercialized, strike services tend to produce violence and 
disorder. Such violence comes partly as a result of the natural 
hostility and resentment of workingmen against the use of industrial 
mercenaries, but is more directly attributable to the activities of 
professional strike followers and the employers who use them. 

(6) In most cases professional strikebreakers or strikeguards have 
& pecuniary incentive to create and maintain a state of disorder and 
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violence in the strike on which they serve. Detective agencies have 
been known to create or feign violence in order to extend and increase 
the services which they render. : 

(c) In some cases employers have directed detective agencies to 
perform acts of violence, or have instigated such acts, or have made 
their commission inevitable. This has been done either to discredit 
strikers because of such acts, to break their morale by the use of 
physical force, or to create a disorderly situation of such proportions 
that the armed intervention of the State will be required to suppress. 
it. 

(d) Professional strikeguards and strikebreakers are worse than 
useless in prventie or policing acts of lawlessness or violence by: 
strikers. Instead of controlling or pacifying such situations, they 
embitter them and add further fuel to the flames. 


SECTION 4, NEED FOR FURTHER LEGISLATION 


The committee finds that further legislation, both State and 
Federal, is required to cope with the evil of commercialized strike 
services, for the following reasons: 

(a) In recent years, since the inception of this committee’s investi- 
gation, some States have passed laws which promise to constitute an 
effective regulation of the strikebreaking business and a prohibition of 
its evils within State borders. Some other States possess laws which 
may be applied with salutary effect in correcting the evils of the 
strikebreaking business. On the whole, however, most of the Nation, 
including some of our most important industrial States, does not pos- 
sess such State legislation. 

(6) Existing Federal legislation affects the strikebreaking business 
only when the use of strike services involves an act of transportation 
across State lines. Detective agencies having national organizations 
have already set about to continue their strike services without shipping 
men across State lines. The existence of recruiting centers for the 
strikebreaking population in large industrial centers makes it possible 
to carry on the strikebreaking business without violating Federal law. 

(c) In addition, the existent Federal legislation does not specify in 
its terms the customary practices and techniques of the strikebreaking 
business. Violation of the Federal act hinges upon the intent for 
which persons are transported in interstate commerce. The intent 
required is expressed in genera: statutory language.- The difficulties 
of defining and proving intent in cases brought under this act make it 
an inadequate instrument to eliminate the practices of strikebreaking. 
Such practices are evils in themselves, and constitute a menace to the 
public peace. 

The committee believes that the Congress should enact legislation 
clearly defining the practices which it desires to eliminate, basing its 
jurisdiction on its power to preserve interstate commerce from inter- 
ruption and to cleanse the channels of interstate commerce in the 
interest of public policy. 


SECTION 5. LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS 


The committee has sought thoroughly to understand the structure 
of the strikebreaking business in order that it may recommend remedial 
legislative action now long overdue. Stemming from the fink under- 
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world, supplemented from time to time by unemployed or transient 
persons, come the strikebreaker, the strikeguard, and the propagandist 
or “missionary,’’ channeled through the detective agency or employers’ 
association to the bitterest scenes of industrial controversy. Legis- 
latively, the problem may be attacked either through a regulation of 
the detective agency and its employees, or through the employer, who 
constitutes the market for the siikebresking services. 

The committee’s study indicates that the few States which have 
enacted effective legislation in this field have approached the prob- 
lem by setting up elaborate schemes for the registration of agencies, 
their personnel, operatives and employees, setting up standards 
which must be observed as a condition of doing business and pro- 
hibiting the performance of many of the antisocial practices men- 
tioned above. Such systems of regulation cover the whole occupa- 
tion of acting as private detective, applying to all agencies whether 
they engage in strikebreaking or not. Were the Congress to impose 
such a system of regulation on the detective agencies and employers’ 
associations using the channels of interstate commerce or serving 
employers engaged therein, extensive administrative machinery would 
be required. For this reason, the committee believes that it should 
recommend a different method of dealing with the problem. 

~The focal point of remedial action should be the market for strike 
services. Federal jurisdiction over industrial relations in or affect- 
ing interstate commerce is now clearly established. The committee 
recommends legislation to forbid the employer to engage agencies or 
individuals who will indulge in the customary practices that have made 
the strikebreaking business notorious. The employer is the key to 
the strikebreaking problem. His responsibility for the persons he 
pays to take his part in an industrial dispute cannot be denied or 
evaded. Many employers, in the committee’s belief, have already 
renounced the Darbar methods used in the past to fight strikes. The 
committee feels that the majority of employers will welcome a pro- 
hibition of the utilization of persons to engage in the brutal or decep- 
tive practices of strikebreaking. Such a prohibition will not in any © 
way affect the right of an employer to provide legitimate and bona 
fide watchmen or patrolmen to guard his premises, nor will it deprive 
him of rightful means of self-protection. It should, however, subject 
him to penalties for the tactics of aggression, intimidation, provoca- 
tion, deception, and brutality, carried out by irresponsible mercenaries 
which have cost the Nation so much in human life, suffering, bitter- 
ness, and misery since 1885. To this end, the committee is drafting 
legislation which will shortly be submitted to the Congress. 
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APPENDIX A 


OFFICIAL SOURCES ON THE USE OF STRIKEBREAKERS AND GUARDS IN 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


1. Forty-seventh Congress, second session. Senate. Commitlee on 
Education and Labor. Hearings on Relations Between Labor and 
Capital. 

Under a resolution of August 7, 1882, the Senate Committee on 
Edueation and Labor was directed— 
to take into consideration the subject of the relations between labor and capital 
* * the subject of labor strikes, and to inquire into the causes thereof and 
the agencies producing same * * * (p.1). 

The testimony developed by this committee shows that, owing to 
the primary economic position of capital, strikeguards were not 
essentials of strikebreaking technique at that time. Spies, blacklists, 
forms of economic intimidation and control, and imported strike- 
breakers were sufficiently effective weapons; although sections of 
evidence relating to attempts at unionization in mining districts show 
that physical intimidation was also used. The telegraphers’ strike of 
1883 is developed in considerable detail. The main weapons of the 
monopolistic telegraph companies were publicity, blacklists, dis- 
crimination, and economic intimidation preceeding the strike, and an 
inpregnable economic position during the strike. 


2. Forty-eighth Congress, first session. Senate Report No. 820. An Act 
to Prohibit Importation and Migration of Foreigners. 
The Senate Committee on Education and Labor reported favorably, 
June 28, 1884— 


An act to prohibit the importation and migration of foreigners and aliens under 
contract or agreement to perform labor in the United States, its Territories, and 
the District of Columbia. 

In its report. the committee cited evidence that foreigners were 

imported under misrepresentation to replace strikers (p. 9). 

3. Forty-ninth Congress, second session. House Report No. 4174. 
Investigation of Labor Troubles in Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, 
Texas, and Illinois. 

A House resolution of April 12, 1886 authorized a committee of 
seven, appointed by the Speaker, to investigate the— 


cause and extent of the disturbed condition now existing between the railway 
corporations engaged in carrving interstate commerce and their employees in the 
States of Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, and Texas (p. I) 
and to make recommendations to the House. 
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The “disturbed condition’ was the great railway- strike on the 
Southwestern or Gould system, called March 1, 1886, by District 
Assembly 101 of the Knights of Labor. Violence was precipitated 
when the railroad companies tried to operate trains under the protec- 
tion of armed guards. A tragic occurrence on April 9 at East St. Louis, 
related in the majority report, demonstrates the brutality of these 
employer tactics: ‘ 

The Louisville and Nashville roads had determined to run its trains in at all 
hazards, and for that purpose had at its service guards of a considerable force, 
consisting of deputy sheriffs and marshalls * * * In the afternoon the com- 


pany resolved to send a posse of deputies to clear the crossing. For this SU 
nine men, armed with Winchester rifles and revolvers, were selected (p. XXII). 


When resisted by the strikers— 


One of the deputies raised his rifle, fired, and a man was seen to fall. Then showers 
of stones and A dell ae from all directions began to rain upon the officers, who 
returned the fire with their guns and pistols, with deadly effect, into the crowd. 
The firing was kept up until the crossing was clear * * * (p. XXII). 
4. Fiftieth Congress, second session. House Report No. 4147. Labor 
- Troubles in the Anthracite Regions of Pennsylvania, 1887-88. 

A House committee, whose membership was announced by the 
Speaker on February 9, 1888, was empowered to investigate the strike 
on the Reading Railroad and the strike in the anthracite regions of 
Pennsylvania, and to make recommendations. The strike in the 
Lehigh region began September 10, 1887; the strike in the Schuylkill 
region, in January 1888; and the strike on the Reading Railroad began 
in December 1887. The strikers, organized under the Knights of 
Labor, were fought with economic and overtly terroristic weapons by 
the railroad and coal monopolies which controlled the region. Not 
only did they fight the strikers ruthlessly, but there is some evidence 
to show that the monopolies also engineered the disastrous strike for 
the double purpose of breaking the unio and curtailing production 
and expense (p. VII). The majority report found that— 
most of the recent labor troubles in the anthracite regions of Pennsylvania arise 
ie ee in that section being permitted to mine as well as transport 
coal (p. 11). 


The unequal struggle was described in one of the reports as follows: 


On the one side wealth, intelligence, and a masterful organization, with its soldiery 
under the guise of ‘‘company police,’’ carrying Winchester rifles. On the other 
side poverty, ignorance, and a scattered mass of men, powerless to do any more 
than patiently exercise the innate right of every man to refrain from doing labor 
he has not agreed to perform. The former can live and wait until the latter are 
“starved” into submission (p. LX X XI). 

The committee found that the monopolies had usurped the rights 
and duties of civil authority and made vigorous recommendations to 
change the situation. 


5. Fufty-second Congress, second session. House Report No. 2447. 

Employment of Pinkerton Detectives. 

Pinkerton’s National Detective Agency, Inc., was investigated by 
the House Committee on the Judiciary under resolutions of May 12 
and July 7, 1892. The former resolution directed the committee to 
investigate the employment of Pinkertons by railroad corporations; 
while the July 7 resolution, growing out of the Homestead conflict of 
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July 6, directed the committee to investigate the causes and conditions 
of that clash. 

Both majority and minority reports agreed in finding that Pinkerton 
guards were the cause of violence at Homestead and elsewhere. The 
majority report stated that Federal legislation on the employment of 
Pinkertons would be unconstitutional and recommended State regula- 
tion. Several of the minority, however, found that Congress had power 
to prevent the use of private detectives by persons engaged in interstate 
commerce. 


6. Fifty-second Congress, second session. Senate Report No. 1280. 
Investigation of Labor Troubles. 


Under the resolution of August 2, 1892, a select Senate committee 
was created to investigate the character and uses of organized armed 
bodies of men privately employed, to recommend corrective legisla- 
tion, and to report regarding a— 

More effective organization and employment of the posse comitatus in the District 

of Columbia and the Territories of the United States for the maintenance and 

execution of laws. 

Like the House investigation, the Senate investigation grew out of 
the Ilomestead incident.. The select committee found that the em- 
ployment vf Pinkerton guards at Homestead was unnecessary and led 
to violence. On page xv of its report it stated: 

Whether assumedly legal or not, the employment of armed bodies of men for 

private purposes, either hy employers or employees, is to be deprecated and 

should not be resorted to. Such use of private armed men is an assumption of the 

State’s authority by private citizens. 

As to the legislative power of Congress in this matter, the select 
committee reported: 

The States have undoubted authority to legislate against the employment of 
armed bodies of men for private purposes, as many of them are doing. Ae to the 
power of Congress to legislate, this is not so clear, though it would seem that 
Congress ought not to be powerless to prevent the movement of bodies of private 
citizens from one State to another State for the purpose of taking part, with arms 
in their hands, in the settlement of disputes between employers and their work- 
men (p. XV). 

7, Fifty-third Congress, third session. Senate Executive Documents, 
vol. 2, No. 7. Chicago Strike of June-July 1894. (by U.S. Strike 
Commission) 

President Cleveland appointed a commission of three on July 26, 
1894, to investigate the Pullman strike. This struggle began between 
the Pullman Palace Car Co. and the American Railway Union on 
June 26, 1894, and soon affected, through sympathetic strikes, most 
of the railroads entering Chicago. The employing interests unified 
their antiunion efforts through the General Managers’ Association. 
The Commission found— 

From June 22 until the proctical end of the strike the General Managers’ Associa- 

tion directed and controlled the contest on the part of the railroads, using the com- 

bined resources of all the roads to support the contentions and insure the protec- 
tion of each. 

Headquarters were established; agencies for hiring men opened; as the men 
arrived they were cared for and assigned to duty upon the different lines; a bureau. 


was started to furnish information to the press; the lawyers of the different roads 
were called into conference and combination in legal and criminal proceedings; 
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the general managers met daily to hear revorts and to direct proceedings; con- 
stant communication was kept up with the civil and military authorities as to the 
movements and assignments of police, marshals, and troops (p. 40). 

The Commission condemned the dual role of 3,600 United States 
deputy marshals in this strike. Selected by and appointed at the 
request of the General Managers’ Association, they “exercised unre~ 
stricted United States authoritv’”’ under the sole direction and control 
of the Association (p. 42). The Commission made no findings con- 
cerning private detective agencies, although there is some evidence of- 
paid on provocateur and private detectives in the Commission’s 
record. 


8. Fifty-sirth Congress, first session. Senate Document No. 25. Coeur 

D’ Alene Mining Troubles. 

This is a letter from Edward Boyce, president of the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners, presented by Mr. Pettigrew and printed as a Senate 
document, It narrates the struggle of the miners in the Coeur D’ Alene 
region from the time that gold was discovered there in 1882, with a de- 
tailed account of the 1899 strike. Boyce refers to the use by employers 
of both strikeguards and strikebreakers. 


9. United States Industrial Commission. Reports and Testimony, 

1901-2. (Washington: Government Printin; Office.) 

The Industrial Commission was created by an act, of Congress, June 
18, 1898, with two principal instructions: 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of this commission to investigate questions 
pertaining to immigration, to labor, to agriculture, to manufacturing, and to busi- 
ness, and to report to Congress and to suggest such legisiation'as it may deem best 
upon these subjects. 

Sec. 3. That it shall furnish such information and suggest such laws as may be 
made a basis for uniform legislation by the various States of the Union, in order 
to harmonize conflicting interest and to be equitable to the laborer, the employer, 
the producer, and the consumer. 

The Commission published its findings in 19 volumes, by general 
subject. Most relevant to our present topic are volumes VIII, XII,- 
XIV, XV, and XIX. In its final report, volume XIX, pages 890-893, 
the Commission condemned the importation of workers from other 
localities to take the places of those on strike, commended State legis- 
lation prohibiting the importation of armed men for the protection of 
property. Speaking of such guards or “Pinkerton men” the Com- 
mission said: 

Being often from other localities or States, they have no understanding of the 
matters at issue in the dispute, no sympathy with the working men, and are there- 
te disposed to go as far as the law allows, or even further, in resisting the acts of 

e men. 


10. Fifty-eighth Congress, special session. Senate Document No. 6. 
Report to the President on the Anthracite Coal Strike of May-October 
1902 (by the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission), 

The Anthracite Coal Strike Commission was appointed by President 
Theodore Roosevelt, October 16, 1902, at the request of both 
operators and miners. Its instruction was— 

“to inquire into, consider, and pass upon the questions in controversy in connec- 


tion with the strike in the anthracite region” of Pennsylvania, ‘“‘and the causes 
out of which the controversy arose’’ (p. 7). 
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Although its report, issued on March 18, 1903, dealt mainly with tech- 
nical and economic aspects of the strike, the Commission criticized the 
use of strikeguards by the operators in the following terms: 

The resentment expressed by many persons connected with the strike, at the 
presence of the armed guards and militia of the State, does not argue well for the 
peaceable character or purposes of such persons (p. 73). 

11. Fifty-eighth Congress, third session. Senate Document No. 122. 

Report on Labor Disturbances in Colorado, 1880-1904. (Prepared by 

Leeds B. Palmer of the United States Department of Commerce and 

abor). 

This report gives a “straight forward history” of 13 of the more 
serious labor disturbances in Colorado in the 25-year period following 
the Leadville stnke of 1880. Repeated mention is made of the use 
and effect of strikeguards and strikebreakers. i 


12. Fifty-ninth Congress, second session. House Document No. 822. 
Shiba and Lockouts (21st annual report of the. Commissioner of 
Labor). 

Chapter V of this report (pp. 917-960) is a digest of the law relating 
to strikes, blacklisting, boycotts, etc., and lists the statutes on these 
practices in force as of 1906. | 


13. Minnesota, Bureau of Labor, Industries, and Commerce, Twelfth 
Biennial Report, 1909-10. | 
The use of strikebreakers and strikeguards in the Minnesota switch- 

men’s strike of 1909 is fully treated on pages 29-57. The strike- 

breakers were so ill suited to their new jobs that many of them were 
fired, and as destitute and unemployed people they came to the atten- 
tion of the Minnesota Bureau of Labor. 


14. Sixty-first Congress, second session. Senate Document No. 621. 
Report on Strike at Bethlehem Steel Works, South Bethlehem, Pa. 
(by Bureaut-of Labor). 

The United States Bureau of Labor undertook this investigation in 
compliance with a Senate resolution of April 19,1910. It found that 
the strike, which began on February 4, 1910, was occasioned by long 
standing and highly unsatisfactory working conditions. When the 
workmen struck, they were unorganized. The Bethlehem Steel Co., 
in fighting the strike, placed its main reliance on State police acting 
in the role of strikeguards. The material on this is in the primary 
form of statements and affidavits submitted by all parties to the 
controversy. 


16. United States Department of Commerce and Labor, Immigration 
Service. Report on an Investigation in Regard to Alleaed Infractions 
of the Alien Contract Lubor Law on the Part of a Car Manufacturing 
Company at McKees Rocks, Pa., September 1909 (by Inspector 
A. P. Schell). 7 
The inspector found in his report that the Pressed Steel Car Manu- 

facturing Co. had engaged strikebreakers through the Bergoff Service 

Bureau in New York City to replace its workers who had gone on 

strike July 14, 1909. These strikebreakers were virtually imprisoned 

in a stockade policed by armed guards secured from the same agency. 
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Insight into the nonprofessional character of these strikebreakers is 
gained from the following excerpt: 
About 900 men were engaged in this manner, and sent from New York, Phila- 
delphia and Chicago. Shortly after their arrival they, in turn, became dissatisfied 
with the treatment accorded them, and about 400 left the plant and joined forces 
with the original strikers (p. 1). 
16. Sizty-second Congress, first session. House. Commuattee on Labor. 
Peonage in Western Pennsylvania. Hearings pursuant to House 
_ Resolution 90. 
These hearings on the 1909 strike at the Pressed Steel Car Co.’s 
plant at McKees Rocks, Pa., contain much material on the strike- 
uard and strikebreaker services of the Bergoff Service Bureau of 
ew York City. 2 


17. Sixty-second Congress, first session. House. Committee on Rules. 

Conditions Existing in Westmoreland Coal Fields. Hearings pursuant 

to House Resolution 179. 

These hearings on the Westmoreland (Pa.) coal field strike, which 
began March 10, 1910, are replete with evidences of the vicious union- 
breaking tactics of the coal operators in that field. Among these 
practices the use of strikebreakers and deputized armed guords figures 
prominently. 


18. Sixty-second Congress, second session. House Document No. 847. 
Report on the Miners’ Strike in Bituminous Coal Field in Westmore- 
land County, Pa., in 1910-11 (by Bureau of Labor). 

In conformity with House Resolution No. 547, the Bureau of Labor 
undertook an investigation of the 1910 coal miners’ strike. The Bu- 
reau’s report fully supports the charges advanced in the hearing held 
before the House Committee on Rules (supra). 


19. Sizty-second Congress, second session. House Document No. 671. 
The Strike at Lawrence, Mass. 

The hearings on the Lawrence textile strike of 1912 contain many 
first-hand accounts of the effect of the use of imported strikeguards 
in this labor dispute. 

20. Sixty-second Congress, second session. Senate Document No. 870. 
Report on Strike of Textile Workers in Lawrence, Mass., in 1942 
(by Frederick C. Croxton of the Bureau of-Labor), 

Under a Senate resolution of May 7, 1912, the Bureau of Labor 
undertook an investigation of the strike of textile workers in Law- 
rence, Mass., which began on January 11, 1912. The report contains 
many references to the strikeguard activities of imported thugs, 
Pinkertons, and deputies. 


21. Sizxty-third Congress, first session. Senate. Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Education and Labor. Conditions in the Paint Creek 
District, W. Va. Hearings pursuant to Senate Resolution 37. 
Abundant testimony establishes that one of the principal causes of 

violence in the 1912 strike in the Paint Creek district was the wantonly 

brutal activity of armed guards supplied to the mine companies by 
the Baldwin-Felts Detective Agency. There is also much material. 
concerning the procurement and use of imported strikebreakers, 
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22. Siaty-third Congress, second session. Senate Report No. 381. 

Investigation of Paint Creek Coal Fields of West Virginia. 

The investigating committee submitted a joint report, its various 
members- being responsible for specific portions of the resolution, I 
a summary of these reports, Senator Swanson, chairman of the 
committee, stated that the importation of strikebreakers and the 
employment of strikeguards by the coal operators greatly aggravated 
the strife and disturbance occasioned by the strike. 


23, West Virginia Mining Investigation Commission. Report to 

Governor Glasscock, November 27, 1912 (Charleston, W. Va.). 

The West Virginia Mining Commission was appointed by Governor 
Glasscock to investigate the coal miners’ strike in the Paint and 
Cabin Creek district. It condemned the guard system of the coal 
operators, finding it ‘vicious, strife-promoting and un-American” 
(p. 2) and recommended legislation which would remove police power 
from the control of interested individuals (p. 20). 


24, Sizty-third Congress, second session. House. Committee on Rules. 
Industrial Disputes.in Colorado and Michigan. Hearings pursuant 
to House Resolutions 290 and 818. 

These hearings were short preliminary hearings, held in Washing- 
ton, adumbrating the nienal which was developed in later hearings 
on the same subject—employer use of strikeguards and strikebreakers 
to smash the 1913 strikes in the Colorado coal fields and the Michigan 
copper mines. 


26. Sixty-third Congress, second session. House. Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Mines and Mining. Conditions in the coal mines of 
Colorado. Hearings pursuant to House Resolution 387. 
In a resolution of January 27, 1914, the House Committee on Mines 

and Mining was directed to investigate— 

* * * conditions existing in the coal fields in the counties of Las Animas, 

Huerfano, Fremont, Grant, Routt, Boulder, Weld, and other counties in the 

State of Colorado; and in and about the copper mines in the counties of Houghton, 

Keweenaw, and Ontonagon, in the State of Michigan * * * (p. 5). 

The subcommittees of the Committee on Mines and Mining pro- 
ceeded to Colorado and Michigan and collected voluminous testi- 
mony on the strikes then in progress in both States. The material 
developed by both subcommittees was similar in that both hearings 
showed the evil effects of the antiunion policy of large mining corpora- 
aaer which included the use of imported strikebreakers and strike- 
guards. 


26. Sixty-third Congress, third session. House Document No. 1680, 
Report on the Colorado Strike Investigation. 


The majority report on the Colorado coal strike, which began about 
September 23, 1913, found that mine guards had been deputized and 
had been sworn in as members of the militia, even though they were 
not, in some cases, citizens of the State. It found that the Baldwin- 
Felts Detective Agency had been hired by the coal mine operators, 
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that 12 machine guns and large amounts of ammunition had been 
purchased for the use of guards and deputies. It found that— 
during the strike men were brought in from other States by the car and train 
load, and were delivered to the mining camps under guard of the militia, many 
of them being foreigners and unacquainted with the work of mining coal (p. 32). 
_. It failed, however, to make legislative recommendations to correct 
these practices. | 

The minority visws of Mr. Austin, based on the same findings, 
recommended— 

Laws to prevent the sale and transportation of firearms and ammunition, making 
it a felony to carry concealed weapons * * * that mine guards shall not be 
eligible for service in the State militia or the National Guard, prohibiting the 
employment of aliens to take the place of native or naturalized citizens in the 
mines of that State; making it unlawful for deputy sheriffs or other officials to 
serve on grand or trial juries * * * (p. 51). 

£7, Sixty-third Congress, second session. House. Subcommittee of the 

Committee on Mines and Mining. Conditions in the Copper Mines 

of Michigan. Hearings pursuant to House Resolution 387, 

The hearings held by this House subcommittee collected a large 
amount of evidence concerning the use of strikeguards and strike- 
breakers by the copper mine operators in the Michigan copper strike 
of 1913. F 


28, Sixty-third Congress, second session. Senate~Document No. 881. 
Michigan Copper District Strike (by Walter B. Palmer, of the Bureau 
of Labor). 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics investigation of a strike of copper 
ore miners, which began July 28, 1918, reveals that armed strike- 
guards and strikebreakers were employed by the large ore-mining 
corporations. One hundred and twelve guards of the Waddell- 
Mahon Corporation of New York were sent to Calumet, Houghton 
County, Mich., in July 1913. They were paid by the mine com- 
panies or the county; were deputized and armed. The Ascher Detec- 
tive Agency of New York sent in 150 guards, similarly armed and 
ped. The guards of both of these agencies were involved in violence. 

wo strikers were wantonly murdered by the Waddell men. Ger- 
man immigrants were shipped in from New York as strikebreakers, 
in ignorance of the strike, and forcibly kept at work by the armed 

guards. 7 

29. Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. Senate Document No. 416. 
Final report and testimony of the United States Commission on 
Industrial Relations. 

The U. 8. Commission on Industrial Relations was created by an 
act of Congress, August 23, 1912, with authority.to— __ 


inquire into the general condition of labor in the principal industries of the U. S.,. 
including agriculture, and especially those which are carried on in corporate forms}. 
into existing relations between employers and employees. - 


and to— 
ree to discover the underlying causes of dissatisfaction in the industrial situa-. 
ion 

Under such a mandate, the Commission took testimony relating to 
practically every major labor dispute that had occurred in the two: 
preceding decades in many parts of the United States. Its final report. 
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and testimony, printed as Senate Document No. 415 in 1916, is,con- 
sequently a rich source of case history on employer use of strike- 
breakers, strikeguards, and detective agencies. Among these strikes, 
the Commission’ 8 developments of the sulk workers’ strike in Paterson, 
N. J., in 1913, and the strike on the Harriman Railroad System in 
1910 are outstanding. Men hired through detective agencies con- 
tributed largely to the violence that characterized both strikes. The 
material is accessible through an index of testimony by witnesses 

and an index of subjects, both in the back of volume XI. The final 
report of the Commissioners appears in volume I. 


30. Sixty-sizth Congress, first session. Senate Report No. 289. In- 
vestigating Strike in Steel Industries. 

This report of the investigation of the steel strike in 1919 inade- 
quately covers, in understanding and scope, the dispute that the com- 
mittee was called on to examine. During the conflict the strikers com- 
plained of the private detectives of the companies, and their killing of 
four unionists, but the committee made no findings i in this regard. It 
did, however, comment on police conduct prejudicial to the strikers. 


81. Siaty-seventh Congress, first session. Senate. Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. Wiest Virginia Coal Fields. Hearings pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 80. 

The activities of Baldwin-Felts operatives and guards form a large 
part of the material contained in these hearings on the coal miners’ 
strike of 1920. There is also reference to the importation by the Will- 
eae Coal Operator’s Association of non-English speaking strike- 

reakers. 


82. United States Coal Commission. Report, transmitted pursuant to 
the act approved September 22, 1922 (Public, No. 847). Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1 925. 

In the section of its report dealing with civil liberties i in the coal 
fields, the United States Commission found that the employment of 
thugs and gunmen by mine operators controverted governmental au- 
thority. In its recommendations on labor relations in bituminous 
coal, the Commission stated, in part: 

We condemn violence, thuggery, and gun work, violation of the law, and dis- 
turbance of the peace. 


We recommend that such dectoustive labor policies as the use of spies, the use 
of deputy sheriffs as paid company guards * * be abolished (p. 156). 


38. Seventieth Congress, first session. Senate. Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. Conditions in the coal fields of 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Ohio. Hearings pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 106. 

These hearings, growing out of the coal strike which began in August 
1925, disclosed the use by coal mine operators of imported strike- 
guards and strikebreakers attended by the usual violence. The 
report of the subcommittee, appearing pp. 344-365, stated, in part: 

Every where your committee made an investigation in the Pittshurgh district 
we found coal and iron police and deputy sheriffs visible in great numbers. In the 
Pittsburgh district your committee understands there are employed at the present 
time between 500 and 600 coal and iron police and deputy sheriffs. They are all 
very large men; most of them weighing from 200 to 250 pounds. ‘They all are 
heavily armed and carry clubs usually designated as a ‘‘blackjack.”’ 
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Everywhere your committee visited they found victims of the coal and iron 
pols who had been beaten up and were still Sorry ing scars on their faces and heads 
rom the rough treatment they had received (p. 364). 

84. 2N.L.R. B.626. Decision in the matter of Remington Rand, Inc. 
and Remington Rand Joint Protective Board of the District Counei 
Office Equipment Workers, Case No. C-146 (also in pt. 18 of thas 
committee’s record, exhibit 8861, pp. 7947-8014). 

The National Labor Relations Board found the use of strikeguards 
and strikebreakers, attended by the usual pernicious effects, in the 

Remington Rand Case, as well as in other less well-known cases. 
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| APPENDIX B 
STATE LEGISLATION AFFECTING PRIVATE GUARDS 
, {Tabular Analysis of Existing State Statutes] 


The present status of State legislation with respect to private guards is set out 
in tabular form below. The nature of the restrictions imposed by each State is 
indicated in the first three sets of columns. The fourth group shows whether the 
restriction is applicable to armed or unarmed guards or both. The last group 
indicates whether the restriction is by statutory or constitutional provision. 


Restrictions 
ono: 
ation or 
Prohibition | peohinition on use| Restrie- employ- 
on impor- cramolovment of tion on t Restriction 
tation of aartge” o | turnishing furnishing y— 
guards of guards of guards, 
applicable 
to— 
i) i") J ~~ to n 
2 43 3 
States 3 = a A ISA a 5% 
£ a Oo lou ‘ i} 
a8 a 2 Bm ja @ oS q 
I Ba 3 z BiG 2 a 
-.| B2|s2] oe Bss|— | 28 
218/88] 8 3/3 | 3% 2 
SP | So #8 5 gg8 ay | ez 2 Z Ss 
2132158 fas] Bleal 8 q 
25 8125 S |Sog| Sao | § ) 3 
esl /2"| 2 [balls [ee] e)e| . | 3 
ar yS ig |g lees |e) 218) 8] 
sis |é |2 BShle | Se; E | ela | 4 
= {|e |e e a | ae biatlo 
Arkansas: Laws (18?1), o. 143, 
Crawford & Moses Digest 
(1921), s8. 2792, 2793. ..........- Meo N Soseclediesd|socoes| seedieletecec|ecsece xX x XM: |escces 
California: Laws (1927, amended 
1933), Deoring’s Gen. Laws 
(1937), V. 1, Act 2070 a, 8s. | Ee eee (ener pace ene Weegee! [mre Pera x 3 x x x aeucee 
Oolorado: Laws (1911), c. 160, 
Stats. Ann. (1935), V.3,ch.97, 8. 73.{-..---{---.-.]-.-.--/.- ee X fessusefescect X [.....- KX foscsae: 
Idaho: Laws (1891), p. 15, Code 
Ann, (1932), V.1, ss. 17-1030, 
1031, and Const. (adopted 
1889), Art. 14,5. 6--...-.------ > Gas ARRAN ESERE CRIES! ES AOE area x} xi]}x{x 
Tilinois: Laws (1933, amended 
1937), Smith Hurd Ann, Stats., 
88, 608b-6082....-....---..-----f..--- fee ene setete[owccweleeseuaficcee. x x x X j.-... a 
Kansas: Laws (1897), C, 124, Cor- 7 
rick’s Gen. Stats. Ann, (1935), 
88, 21-1616, 1617, 1618... 2-2 fe A le wos lanewedlasvecn tees let sees x x De Voccose 
Kentucky: Laws (1892), C. 97, 
Carroll's Stats. Ann., Bald- 
win's Revision (1936), s. 1376 and 
Const. (adopted 1895), s. 225...[ XK jo... -_[.--.2.]e---- fee} fe Me esieae’ x x 


Massachusetts: Laws (1934), 
Ann, Laws (1937), Supp. V. 4, 
©1405-3223. Aco occ poco 2s occecellt cede |S sete ndawes Ssteiss| oases Ke; X fiw... X fi... < 
Minnesota: Laws (1891), C. 16, 
Mason's Stats. (1927), V. 2, s. 


L060 Mis. So cu ck ee edie cccoeheedes [eh cdec levee] ee dec| ecead A ecees XX. (assed XK [beeca ~ 
Missourt: Laws (1889), Revised 
Stats, (1929), v. 1, 8s. 4237, 4240..}....--.] XK fosvl.e} ele xXx x KX Jasese - 
Montana: 
Const. (adopted 1889), Art.3, 
8.31, Rev. Code (1935), V. 
Fas Fa © (ED Us epee nce Sifu ae [Sobeccl see won| scaese | Soee5 ek See ete t & desecen oeceeeds oe 
Laws(1895), Rev. Code (1935), 
V. 1,8. 10925...-...00 02.002 x Xe focenecledeves|soeccc}ooese eseeed x x X«'|case . 
Nebraska: Laws eee C. 51, 
Compiled Stats. (1929) 8. 28-725 J..__.. > ane Penne eae tocscalceoscleeeses x x X...\[evwes é 


1 See ch. 1, sec. 5 for an analysis of these statutes. 

s pence: furnishing private watchmen regularly employed are exempted from the licensing requirement, 

* The State of Massachusetts prohibits any person, during the continuance of a strike, from employing or 
procuring for the protection of employees any armed guards other than watchmen regularly employed, an@ 
employees of 4 licensed detective agency. 
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Strate LecisLATION AFFECTING Privates Guarps—Continued 
[Tabular Analysis of Existing State Statutes) 


Restrictions 
on Inpor: 
ation or 
Proms biton Prohibition on use| Restric- | omptoy- 
on impor- | + employment of tion on ment, or Restriction 
tation of ra furnishing | pirnistin y~ 
guards— gu of guards | orouard o 
applicable 
to— 
te i) U bond oo 7) 
2 la |& | 8 |64 |a [2 
States 4 1B |a | 8 BE a} 4 si , 
ag 3 3 a \és s i oa 3 
se joi|*r|-& |ggs/= | 8 > 
"9 3/28) 8g 2 _3| Se 9 
SP | ss 2 $25) 85 1 *% ss) a 
= 3 o| & Ie as| Bleel € 3 a 
R 3 a mB ad 7 a) & a | & 8 
as | 35 @ |se ° 2 bo Q 
oe § 4 (392/83 (88) & | 3 
B71 |e 2 leosls |£4l218] 2] 3 
3 S |SSe| a a = | 3 % 
wy [|e {a 2 (shave 1g 5 Ela{3]8 
a |e |e & lt me jee} a4)/pjals 
New York: Laws (10938) McKin- 
ney’s Consol. Gaws (1938) 
Supp. V. 19 Gen. Business ee # - 
$X KX | X jf... 


Oe ees ee eee ee a eee eee ee eee 


440 AAV AAD Ss ph co ocics sawee sl ns eek Deel SEIT (RTAEED (ERs! GER an Sennen Dae reader 
South Cc 


rt. 8, 8. 9.....-----. ue cians Ke. odsecs vin sia | Secedec testes ooze x > Gan eer xX 
South Dakota: Laws (3893) C. 
17, Compiled Laws of 1929, V. 
2; 8. COON 5 cece aeocece ces ee lek Ke Wesel ncwwde swtoesbeeceec{eshbes| eee KX Uesece KX. -festoote 
Tennessee: Laws (1901) C. 104, 
Michie's Code (1938) 8. 11865. ..}......3-.---.]...---/------ XK | li beceeeecigcs M fo..n. ban, ena: 
Texas: Laws (1893) C. 104, Ver- 
non’s Stats. (1936) Art. 6207. _..}...0.2)...---).-.2-- OX. fewesus| soe} eccee XM, Ubesiec » a eee 
Utah: Utah Rev. Stats. (1933) 
Coust. (adopted 1895) Art. 12 
8.165 ose cocbee se Seek cos gene Ke boosh elves eee oecleecs cult Jie ceeds Ae ‘Wee cucceaen ss x 
West Virginia: Laws (1893). 
Code of 1937, C. 61, Art. 6, 
§::O087,C11) cccdoe cece eceens ae patbee eon oes Ss thee Soe ee At x x me losses 
Wisconsin: 
Laws (1893), C-163. Wise. 
Stats. (1937) s.348 72.......|....-.].----- Dams Omens area” MRCaes (Pctenee SO Wala ccs > an eee 


Laws (1925, amended 1031, a- 
mended 1935) Wisc. Stats. = 
Bulb 0T scccn ce bec kck Sew cds eect eet eels is west ese coo eeeec ie cess 6X xX x X |i... 
Moning, Rev. Stats. (1931) 
onst. (Adopted 1890) Art. 
19,96 202c ca cdukdeet ie asendone KE detesstlese soo ecsieotec sake ieee x >, all Perea ».4 


een 


4 The State of New York also makes it unlawful ‘to furnish or offer to furnish armed guards other than 
armed guards theretofore regularly em ployed for the protection of pay rolls, property, ot premises for service 
on property which is heing operated In anticipation of or during the course or existence of a strike, or furnish 
armed guards on the highways, for persons tnvolved in labor disputes." 

- §A qualifying clause is contained in the Texas statute which provides that ‘nothing therein shall be con- 
strued to deprive any person, firm, or corporation of the right of self-defense, or defense of the property of said 
person, firm, or corporation by such lawful means as may be necessary to such defense.” 

i; 4 ao Wisconsin statute also requires that private guards, except watchmen privately employed, be 

cense * 
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APPENDIX C 
JOB RECORDS OF 150 STRIKEGUARDS AND STRIKEBREAKERS 


The basis on which this list was compiled and its significance are dis- 
cussed in chapter IV of this report. Most of the men listed served 
as strikeguards. The name of the stnkeguard or strikebreaker is 
given in the first column. Wherever there was a variation in the 
name, either in tho spelling or in the given name, it is noted in the 
sixth column under the pertinent citation. The use of different names, 
nicknames, and variations of given names by professional strikeguards 
is discussed in chapter IV. In some cases where the names constitute 
the only evidence of identity, there is a possibility that any variation 
in name may indicate a difference in identity, but as far as possible 
the committee has tried to establish identity by other means. 

In the fifth column the dates given are the dates of employment of 
the strikeguard or strikebreaker on each job, wherever it was possible 
to secure such dates. In all other cases the dates are the inclusive 
dates of the duration of the strike as revealed either by the com- 
mittee’s record, or where that information was not contained in the 
record, by data supplied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor. In some instances of the 
employment of guards no strike occurred; the reason for their employ- 
ment in such cases, as far as it is known, is indicated in a footnote. 
In most of these cases, a strike was threatened. 

The third column shows the cause of the strike, wherever known, as 
shown by the committee’s record or by information supplied by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. It is obviously impossible to compress 
the complicated situations which give rise to strikes into a word or. 

hrase, and therefore the listed causes of strikes are only roughly 
indicative. 

The record citations show where data concerning services of the 
strikeguard or strikebreaker may be found, but they are not exhaust- 
ive references to all information concerning the strike or the company 
involved. - 

Blanks in any of the columns indicate the lack of pertinent informa- 
tion. ; 

The men on this list are broken down into five main classifications,. 
according to the geographical sections of the country in which the 
have been most active, or the agencies for which they have worked. 
For a discussion of this list, see pages 78 ff. 


I. THE CHICAGO GROUP 


t 
‘ 


Name Agency Job Clause of strike Date Citation Criminal and arrest record 
Ballinger, Frank...) National Metal Trades As- | Addressograph-Multigraph | Wage increase...| May 23-July 3, 1935_.-} Pt.3, exhibit 392, 
sociation. Soe HOR, Cleveland, ; p. 1011. 
io. 
ved do..-.----.----.-..-----} Black & Decker Electric | Recognition and | May 18-June 27, 1936..|_....do...__-...__- 
Co., Kent, Ohio. wages. ee 
Bradley, James. _..}.--.. dOsn 2 2esose-ucebecesecee Addressograph-Multigraph | Wage increase...| May 23-July’3, 1935_-_|..__. dOQs.2225- << 
Eo eranOn, Cleveland, 
io. 
OAS do._---..--------..-----] Columbian Enameling & | Recognition__...| Judy 1°-* Aes sp AO auin Secewess 


Stamping Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


Brown, George R-..|-.... AG soSeceSee el essee sess Hayes Body Corporation, | Wage increase.._| Jar Res reee ae 5 | eee aD wie 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Seecu do..--.-----.-----------| Art Metal Construction |.--......-........] Jur... ..3 15, 1933_.] Pt. 3, exhibit 392, 
Co., Jamestown, N. Y. p. 1011; exhibit 
398-D, p. 1036. 
ee do...-------------------| Eaton Manufacturing Co. | Recognition, ! ig. 15-17, 1933__._...| Pt. 3, exhibit 392, 
Cleveland, Ohio. maces and - p. 1011. 
ours. 
Sedos do...-.-.-.-------------] Great Lakes Plating & ]|.................| Aug. 26-Sept. 23, 1933_} Pt. 3, exhibit 392, 
Japanning Co., Chicago, p. 1011; exhibit 
1. 388-D, p. 1036. 
nme do...--.----------------| Delta-Star Electric Co., | ()..---.-----...] Nov. 21, 1933-Jad. 26, | Pt. 3, exhibit 392, 
Chicago, Il. 1934. p. 1011. 
Burns, B.J shes... Sete cae ce desencecetes American Meta) Ware Co., }_....-..-2... _..- May 7-10, 1994..-....- Pt. 3, exhibit 392, 
Chicego, Ii. p. 1012; exhibit 
407, p. 1042. 
plese een oaeSeeset sess ho2e ee Formica Insulation Co., | Recognitic-.and | May 1-19, 1934.......} Pt. 3; exhibit 392, 
: Cincinnati, Ohio. wages. Pp. 1012. 
Cleveland Associated Indus- | National Screw & Manu- | Wage inc 2ase...| February to May 1935.| Pt. 22, exhibit 
tries. facturing Co., Cleveland, : 4259, p. 9473 
Ohio. (listed as J. 
; Burns). 
National Metal Trades As- | Addressograph-Multigraph {_.._. dO ss oto e.. May 23-July 3, 1935_--] Pt. 3, exhibit 302, |: 
sociation. Pa Cleveland, p. 1012. 
io. 
pee do....------.-----------| Black & Decker Electric | Recognizionand | May 18-27, 1936_......[.-...do___------.-- 
. Co., Kent, Ohio. wages. : 
Butler, A. P_._-.-. Railway Audit & Inspection | H. C. Frick Coke Co., [-.-..-----.-.--._- August 1933_.......--- Preliminary henr- 
Co., Inc. (Chicago). Uniontown, Fayette ings, p. 150 (list- 
County, Pa. — Paul But- 
er). 
National Corporation Serv-. | Columbus Railway Power | Discrimination..| April to May 1934__._. / Pt. 1, exhibit 185, 
ice (Allied Corporation & Light Co., Colunrbus, p. 347. 


Service.) 2 Ohio. 
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National Metal Trades As- | Columbian Enameling & | Recognition-..-- July 18-28, 1935.......- Pt. 3, exhibit 392, 
sociation. Stamping Co., Terre p. 1012 
Haute, Ind. 
Cook, William C.../...-. G0. swtsctoveostcseese. Addressograph-Multigraph | Wage increase... May 23-July 3, 1935_._].-.-. GOs .22%2252 25 
creator: Cleveland 
io. 
eoecd do._-.------.---.-------| Columbian Enameling & | Recognition.....| July 18-Aug. 17, 1935_./.....do__.--------- 
Stamping Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 
hese do...---.-..---......--.| Black & Decker Electric | Recognitionand {| May 18-27, 1936.._....}...-.do...---.---.- 
Co., Kent, Ohio. wages. 
Foley, Thomas___._}....- Cs ee ee oe Addressograph-Multigraph | Wage increase_..]| May 23-July 3, 1935___]..... 1 (1 eee 
cee Cleveland, 
io. 
nee do__...............-----_| Black & Decker Electric | Recognition and | May 18-27, 1936.......)...--do........-.-.- 
Co., Kent, Ohio. wages. 
Gillman, Jos.......]-.--. GOi2co cs cecseeseccoczeed Addressograph-Multigraph | Wage increase... May 23-July 3, 1935_..{..--_ G0 2220. Se ascses 
oo Cleveland, 
0. 
eee do...._............-.-.--| Columbian Enameling & | Recognition.....| July 18-28, 1935........}.....do._-...------- 
Stamping Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 
ieee do._.......-..........---} Black & Decker Electric | Recognition and | May 18-June 4, 1936_._}.-...do_.--__-.----- 
Co., Kent, Ohio. wages. go oe 
Harris, George. ..--}-----d0__....-...-.----------- Eaton Manufacturing Co., |] Recognition, | Aug. 18-17, 1933__..... Pt. 3, exhibit 392, 
Cleveland, Ohio. y ages, and pp. 1013-1014. 
ours. 
ae. Pees C1 ee Great Lakes Plating & Ja- |....-.--.--.------ Aug. 31-Sept. 1, 1933_.| Pt. 3, exhibit 392, 
panning Co., Chicago, pp. 1013 - 1014; 
3 exhibit 398-D, 
: Pp. 1036. 
eer Oe siete Sees Delta-Star Electric Co., | ()_....-2--.----- Nov. 27-Dec. 8, 1933._] Pt. 3, exhibit 392, 
Chiego, IH. PP. 1013-1014. 
‘aces 2 (tee a eee Ee clone Bros. Co., Chi- | Wage increase_..| Apr. 5-Dec. 8, 1934.__-|_.-..do_._.._.------ 
eago, Ti. 
mace do._.._.......-.---...---] Wm. Powell Co., Cincin- | Recognition and | June 13-July 4, 1934...|._.-.do__.-...--.--- 
nati, Ohio. wages. 
Beace do.....-...-.....--..----} Century Electric Oo., St. {.............-.--.| July 18-Aug. 3, 1934__.] Pt. 3, exhibit 392, 
Louis, Mo. pp. 1013 - 1014; 
exhibit 398-D, 
Pp. 1036. 
sense do.._..--..--..--.----.--] Brightman Manufacturing |.............-..--] Aug. 14-Sept. 8, 1934_.} Pt. 3, exhibit 392, 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. Pp. 1013 — 1014; 
exhibit 407, p. 
1042. 
See footnotes at end of tab'e. 
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I, THE CHICAGO GROUP—Continued 


Name Agency Job 
Sa a i a ee 
Harris, George._.-. National Metal Trades As- | Weber Bros. Metal Works, 

sociation. Ine., Chicago. Hl. 

aeekes d@o...........-...-.-.--.-| Black & Decker Electric 

Co., Kent, Ohio. 
Hoiub, Jos.....----j..__- 02h 5. eh es Hayes Body Corporation, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

cesne do........-.--.---.-.----| Art Metal Coastruction 
Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 

totes do.....-......-....-...--} Johnson Bronze Co.,? New 
Castle, Pa. 


Johnson, H......-- Ke ecdOnscarsoeocusecontoceson Wilson & Bennett Manu- 
ene Co., Clearing, 


eae do._...-...-..-.--...----| Columbian Enameling & 
Stamping Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


foe do_.....------.-----.----| Black & Decker Electric 
Co., Kent, Ohio. 
Jones, Ray L...----]_....do._..-2.- 2-2 eee Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
Soweee do__..--.---.------.----| Columbian Enameling & 
Stamping Co,, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 
pares do._.....-.......-...-.-| Black & Decker Electric 
Co., Kent, Ohio. 
Kelly, C. L...-.... National Corporation Serv- | Columbus Railway Power 
ice (Allied Corporation & Light Co., Columbus, 
Service.) 2 Obio. 
National Metal Trades As- | Addressngraph-Multigraph 
Association. a aaa Cleveland, 
; io. 
Sots Go..._--------.-..-.-..-; Columbian Enameling & 


Stamping Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 
Knight, Frank...-.]..-....--------.----.--------- Fotmica Insulation Co., 
: Cincinnati, Ohio. 
National Metal Trades As- | Wilson & Benvett Manu- 
sociation. facturing Co., Clearing, 


Cause of strike Date Citation 


REE | A | NER | 


Oe ee May 8-July 27, 1935__.| Pt. 3, exhibit 392, 
pp. 1013 - 1014; 


Seen 398-D, 

ve 

Recognition and |} May 5-June 4, 1936..__ PL 3, exhibit .392, 
wages. pp. 1033-1014. 


Wage increase_..}| Jan. 24-Feb. 11, 1933__| Pt. 3, exhibit 392, 


p. 1014. 
Mobeeoasdonscaceid June 23-July 15, 1933..] Pt. 3, exhibit 392, 

Ye. 1014; exhibit 

398-D, p. 1036. 


| Reengnition__..- May 28-June 5, 1934... Pt. 4, p. i180, testi- 


! mony of Joseph 
i Holub, pt. 15-A, 
exhibit 1831, p. 


5445. 

()eciassc cece? June 28-July 21, 1934._} Pt. 3, ‘exhibit 392, 
p. 1614; exhibit 
407, p. 1042. 


Recognition..... July 18-28, 1935........] Pt. 3, exhibit 392, 
Pp. 1014. 
Recognition and | May 18-27, 1936..-.--_[....- C1 (1 
Wages, 
Wage increase._.| May 23-July 3, 1933__.].....do_..._.-_---- 
Recognition... July 18-28, 1935__ 22}. do. eee 
Recognition and | May 18-27, 1936._--.-]....- GOs esiecccseces 
wages, 
Discrimination..; April to May 1934__... Pt. I, exbibit 185, 
p. 346. 
Wage increase...; May 23-July 3, 1935_..| Pt. 3, exhibit 392, 
p. 1015. 
Recognition..... July 18-28, 1935___.--_[...-. | a ae 
Recognition and |, May 12-24, 1934_....-. Pt. 3, exhibit 362, 
wages. Pp. 1015, 
Qe oe ee cae ds June 27-July 2, 1934_..1.....do.._.-.-2.-L. 


Criminal and arrest record 
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Kunecke, Emil. ._).--.. Ci {| ee ec --, Mojonnier Bros. Co., Chi- 


sociation. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


eago, ll. 
Wm. Powell Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Brightman Manufacturing 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Weber Bros. Metal W orks, 

Inc., Chicago, ill. 


Columbian Enameling & 
Stamping Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Biark & Decker Electric 
Co., Kent, Ohio. 

Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Columbian Enameling & 
Stamping Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Black & Decker Electric 
Co., Kent, Ohio. 

Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Columbian ae & 


Stamping Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 
a ante, Tad. cattigraph 


Corporation, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Black & Decker Electric 
Co., Kent, Ohio. 

Formica Insulation Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Wilson & Bennett Manu- 
facturing Co., Clearing, 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation, Cleveland, 


Ohio. 
Black & Decker Electric 
Co., Kent, Ohio. 
Columbian Enameling & 
Stamping Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


Wage increase_._| Apr. 9-May 21, 1934.__].....do...........- 
Recognition and | June 13-July 4, 1934_._|.-.._ + (0 
wages. 
seats Poet feceet Aug, 14-Sept. 1, 1994__| Pt. 3, exhibit 392, 
Pp. 1015-1042. 
staettecsuceececs. May 16-July 27, 1985..} Pt. 3, exhibit 392, 
p. 1015; exhibit 
398— p. 1037. 
Recogzvition_._.. Aug. 4,1935-Feb.4, 1936. ne 3, , exnibit 3 392, 
Recognition and | May 5-June 4, 1936__._|.---- dO oct ccsecexss 
wages. 
Wage increase___| May 28-July 3, 1935___{.-... 0 (1 pe a 
Recognition._._.| July 18-28, 1935_-__...]-.... do. _..--.-.--- 
Recognition and | May 5-June 4, 1936____]-....do__......--.. 
wages. 
Wage increase_._.| May 23-July 3, 1935.._]-.--_ G03 s seca ease 
Recognition... __ July 18-28, 1935. .__..- Vesa 2 (1 oe ee ea eee 
Wage increase...| May 23-July 3, 1935__.| Pt. 3, exhibit 392, | June 18, 1936, in Kent, Ohio; shout: 
p. 1016. ing with intent to wound: grand 
jury; $1 500 bond (pt. 3, exhibit 
396-W, p. 1029). 
Recognition and |May 18-June 28, 1936__.|..... OO saseescseke 
wages. 
ceived do...-.....] May 13-23, 1934. ......}.-.-.do.-.- 2... 
ccsessecussdeu. July 2-9, 1934_....-..._]-.--- G02 .022-.222 ce 
Wage increase...) May 23-July 3, 1935__.}_.... 1 (1 eee 
Recognition and | May !8-June 4, 1936.__}_....do-_.-_--.--_.- 
wages. 
Recognition.--__. July 18-Avze. 17, 1985..j...2. AOsis5226 585. May 21, 1936, in Akron, Ohio, as 
William J. Moore; susp. (pt. 


3, exbibit 396-H, p. 1023). 


} 


/ 


! 
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I. THE CHICAGO GROUP—Continued 


| Name Agency Job — Cause of strike Date Citation Criminal and arrest record 
Moore, W. J...--_- National Metal Trades As- | Black & Decker Electric | Recognition and | May 18-June 28, 1936__! Pt. 3, exhibit 392, } June 18, 1936. in Kent, Ohio, as 
sociation. Co., Kent, Ohio. Wages. p. 1016. William J. Moore; shooting with 


intent to wound; grand jury; 
$1,500 bond (pt. 3, exhibit 396- 
H. p. 1023) 


Pfohman, Lawrence]. ____ QO 2 ceeded cet hee Addressograph-Multigraph | Wage increase.._| May 23-June 18, 1935..|_.__. (eee eee May 9. 1924; sent to Joliet Peni- 
Corporation. Cleveland, i : tentiary; plea to plain robbery 
Ohio. (pt. 3, exhibit 393, p. 1018). 
weed do........--..-----------] Columbian Enameling & | Recognition.....| July 18-Aug. 17, 1935--|_....do....-..-.---- May 9, 1924; striking officer, as- 
Stamping Co., Terre sault to kill; paroled Jan. 7, 1920; 
Haute, Ind. discharged Mar. 4, 1932 (pt. 
13, exhibit 393, p. 1018). 
June 24, 1932; larceny; June 27, 
; 1932, 60 days in House of Correc- 
; tion (pt. 3, exhibit 393, p. 1018).. 
Jan. 6, 1983; bogus checks; 5 months. 
in house of correction; $50 and 
costs (pt. 3, exhibit 393, p. 1018). 
‘ Sept. 19, 1933; obtaining money by 
false pretenses; 1 P hoe! in house of 
correction and fined $1,000 and 
costs (pt. 3, exhibit. 393, p. 1019). 
(Nore.—This criminal record 
obtained from. Chicaro Police 
; a Department.) 
Northup, Clyde L..j .... C3 [aang ene I om Cleveland Twist Drill Co., | @).-.-222 22 LL. Apr. 10-May 5, 1934...| Pt. 3, exhibit 392, 
Cleveland, Ohio. p. 1016; exhibit 
407, p. 1042. (See 
also pt. 3, exhibit 
398-D, p. 1036. 
re Ome (Se eae American Meta] Ware Co., |_.--.--.--.--22-.. May 7-19, 1934. .....-- Pt. 3, exhibit 392, 
Chicago, Iii. p. 1016; exhibit 
j 407; p. 1042. 
Schuler, Harry.....].-...do_...--.---...---.------ Cleveland Twist Drill Co., |-.--.-..2-22. 222. Apr. 10-May 10, 1934..| Pt. 3, exhibit 392, 
Cleveland, Ohio. p. 1017; exhibit 
407, p. 1042. (See 
also pt. 3, exhibit ; 
398-D, p. 1036.) 
Ci haa ise toute sacs sete Formica Insulation Co., | Recognitionand | May 11-19, 1934._.__-- Pt. 3, exhibit 392, 
Cincinnati, Obio. wages, p. 1017. 
National Metal Trades As- | Wilson & Bennett Manv- } (!)-......--..__.- June 27-30, 1934....... Pt. 3, exhibit 392, 
sociation, pccurieg Co., Clearing, p. 1017; exhibit 


407; p. 1042. 
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T-O2 ‘9 ‘'3day ‘§ 


Tt 


Starr, Richard_....|__.._ DO css cutee eee es 


Delta-Star Electric Co., 


Chicago, IL. 
pee do.....--.....-....-.....| Mojo ee Bead: Co., Chi- 
cago, 
gates do... 22-2.) Wm. ’ Powell Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
Deis do......-......-....-....| Century Electric Co., St. 
Louis, Mo 
EY eres (: {i eee eS Addressograph-Mult - 
: vit tana Cleveland, 
oo do...-.....-.........-...| Black & Decker Electric 
Co., Kent, Ohio. 
Swanson, E. H_-.._}___. do _--..-.__-_.-- Addressograph-Mul ph 
Corporation, Clev d, 
Ohio. 
weded do............---.--..-..| Columbian Enameling & 
Stamping Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 
Wenzel, Charles F_|_____ (+ + es ae er eee Aa Eaton Manufacturing Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Formica Insulation Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; 


National Metal Trades As- wo Powell Co. ., Cin- 


Sociation. 


Ohio. 


nnati, 
Sess do...-..---...----.-.-..-]| Addr aph-Multigraph 
Corporation, Cleveland, 


hi 
Black & Decker Electric 


este (2 (ea ee 
Co., Kent, Ohio. 
White, Burton___._|____. Ce | Rea oc en Weber Bros. Metal Works, 
Inc., Chicago, DL 
Meese OOrcescociceusceci cess. Columbian Ena «& 
tamping Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 
eens do_..........-...........| Black & Decker Electric 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Co., Kent, Ohio. 
ee 


we mew eww me cee ew oes 


wages, and 


Wages. 


Recognition._... 


Recognition and 
wages. 


Nov. 27-Dee. 8, 1933___| Pt. 3, exhibit 392. . 


p. 1017. 
Apr. 5&May 23, 1934_._j____. 1 (1 ene eae eae 
June 13-July 4, 1934.__}..._. : (ne 


Jaly 7~Aug. 16, 1934_._| Pt. 3, exhibit 392, 
ie Se enti 


D, p. 1036. 
.| May 23-July 3, 1935.__| Pt. we exhibit 392, 
p. 1017. 
May 6-June 4, 1936__..|.____ (11 ee ne 
May 23-Joly 3, 1035_..}.___. Adios 055s 


July 18-28, 1935__......].....do_....--....- 


Aug. 15-17, 1983..._._. Pt. 3, exhibit 392, 
p. 1018. 

May 10-19, 1934__.....|_____ |, ieee 

June 18-July 4, 1934...}__._. ee a 

May 23-July 3, 1935___{..__. do..--...-.--.- 

May 18-27, 1936.......{_.... 2 | ee eee 


June 25-July 18, 1935..| Pt. 3, exhibit 392, 

. aie 

July 18-Aug. 17, 1935_.{; Pt. “ Sai 892, 
p. 1 


May 18-June 4, 1936.._}_..... C1 See ee 
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Name Agency Job 


Johnson Bronze Co., New 


Adams, Charles._..| National Corporation Serv- 
Castle, Pa. 


ice (Allied Corporation 
Service!). _ 


Cleveland Associated Indus- | Fairmount Creamery Co., 


tries. Cleveland, Ohio. 
te Sax Pe re Oe ee Thompson Products Ixc., 
Cieveland, Ohio. 
began OOsesoieciceeienteecass otaliee Hotel, Cleveland, 
io. 
euses do..-.-..-..-..-...-..--} Willard Storage Battery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
ted do.-..--.-..-..-......--| National Screw & Manu- 
facturing Co., Cleveland, 
land, Ohio. 
os do.-----.-..-..-----..--| Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
f 
seo do.-------.2..._-_.-....| Addressograph-Multigraph 
Soporeon, Cleveland, 
io. 


National Metal Trades As- 


Black & Decker Electric 
sociation. 


Co., Kent, Obio. 


I. THE OHIO GROUP 


Cause of strike Date Citations 


i, 


May 28-June 5, 1934_- 


Pt. 1, exhibit 196, 
Pp. 352 (listed as 
C. Adams); pt. 
15-A, exhibit 
1831, p. 5448. 


Recognition..... 


Closed shop_____ Apr. 13-May 4, 1935___| Affidavit of Charles 
Adams, supple- 
mentary exhib- 
its, hearings, on 
associated Indus- 
tries of Cleve- 
jand, exhibit 
5871. 


Pt. 22, p. 9367...-- 


Diserimination..} July 25-Aug. 13, 1935_- 
Sept. 5, 1935-March 
1936 


May 10-18, 1935.__.__- 


Recognition... -. 


Recognition; 
wages and 
hours. 

Wage increase___ Affidavit of Charles 
Adams, supple- 
mentary exhib- 
its, hearings on 
Associated. In- 
dustries of Cleve- 
land, exhibit 
58 


71. 

Pt. 22, p. 9386 and 
the affidavit of 
Charles Adams, 
supplementary 
exhibits, hear- 
ings on Associ- 
ated Industries 
of Cleveland, ex- 
hibit 5871. 


February-May 1955 


(served 3 weeks). 


Recognition.....| May 19-29, 1936 


‘Wage increase___ 


Recognition and 
wages. 


Pt. 3, exhibit 
396-G, p. 1023; 
pt. 22, p. 9371. 


Criminal and arrest record 


June 18, 1936, in Kent, Ohio; shoot- 


ing to wound; grand jury; $1,500 
(oe _ exhibit 396-G, pp. 1023- 
1 - 


UOMVI AO SLHDIU GNV HOUWdS Aaud JO SNOILVIOIA SET 


Secret Service, Inc., Cleve- 
» Ohio 

Albert(s), Ira. (See 

Harold 


Yellow Cab Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


(answers to ee ee a ee ey 

the name of 

“Brodie” or 

“Brady”; Known 

anaes National Screw & Manu- 
facturing Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Thompson Products, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Cleveland Associated Indus- 
tries. 


Johnson Bronze Ce. - New 


National Corporation Serv- 
Castle, Pa. 


ice (Allied Corporation 
Service *). 


National Metal Trades As- 
sociation. 


Beek, C_.........-- 


Black & Decker Electric 
Co., Kent, Ohio. 


alias | Cleveland Associated Indus- Chase Brass & Copper Co., 
Rea ake tries. Cleveland, Ohio. 
vitz). 
eer G0._...--.-.---.--------| National Screw & Manu- 
facturing Co., Cleveland, 
( Ohio, 
a Wiis cea tee ie cedetseeecs Statler Hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Cleveland Associated Indus- , Ohio Rubber Co. (‘Picnic ; (#)-~---- beets August 1936.......--.. Affidavit of Charies 
tries. Strike”), Willoughby, Adams, supple- 
Ohio. mentary exhib- 
its,, hearings on 
aietics or Cleve: 
eS 0} eve- 
pe exhibit 
5871. 
Pinkerton’s National De- {| Jobs unidentified...._..---.]---.----.---------]------------------------]----- ee ee ee 
tective Agency, Inc. 
are Audit & Inspection |....- OO socvccstleecceeteeess | ees eseesee ces les eh led. ellen ccech ae rote eet cic cece ew dex 
Harry Ai McGrath & Co., |-_--- AO esse eu esselssasceclesseceseeceeseeuss [ic ter enact eae i eses sess [sesecsesusees—sscee= 


Recognition and | May 3TJuly 19, 1934.__] Testimony of Har- 

wages. old = Frederick 
Vargo, pt. 26, 
Pp. 109031. 


Wage increase...| February-May 1935...) Pt. as 4259, 
D. 


Feb. 20-Mar. 5, 1937_.| Affidavit of Charles 
Adams, supple- 
mentary exhib- 
its, hearings on 
Associated In- 
dustries of Cleve- 
pres exhibit 


5875, 

May 28-June 5, 1934... Pt. 1, ‘exhibit 186, 
p. 351; pt. 15-A, 
exhibit 1831, Pp. 
5445. 


Pt. 3, exhibit 396- 


wages. QQ. p. 1633. 
Discrimmination..} May 2, 1934_-_.....--. Pt. 22, exhibit 
4255, p. 9467 
(listed as Berks). 
Wage increase..__.| February-May 1935...] Pt. 22, exhibit 
259, p. 9480. 
Recognition..._. 


Sept. 5, 1935-March | Pt. 22, p. 9375__... 
1936. 


June 18, 1936 in Kent, Ohio; shoot- 


ing at to ghana grand jury; 
$1,500 bond (pt..3 . oahibit 306- 
QQ, p. 1033). 


June 18, 1936, Kent, Ohio; as Mor- 
ris Berkowitz: shooting with in- 
tent to wound; grand jury; 
$1,500 bond (pt. 3, exhibit 306- 
DD, p. 1030). 
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Il. THE OHIO GROUP—Continued . 
ge ee 


Name Agency Job Cause of strike Date; Citation Criminal and arrest record 
Berk, Henry (silas | National Metal Trades As- | Black & Decker Electric | Recognition and | June 18, 1936..__...._. Pt.. 3, exhibit 
Henry Berko- sociation. Co., Kent, Ohio. wages. ; 396-BB, p. 1030; 
vitz). pt. 22, p. 9375 
Qisted also as 
aad Berko- 
: witz). 
Bodine, Herbert._..| National Corporation Serv- | Manion Steel Barrel Co., | Wage decrease._| Mar. 20-Apr. 23, 1035_.] Pt. 1, exhibit 186, 
ee ae Corporation Oil City, Pa. p. 360. 
V¥1Ce . - 
National Metat Trades As- | Columbian Enameling & | Recognition__...] Mar. 25-Sept. 15, 1935_|_____ (: ( 
sociation. Stamping Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 
Be eh tea Vindicator and Telegram Wage decrease__| May 20-23, 1935._.....] Pt. 15-A, exhibit 
newspapers {newsboys 1834, p. 5456. 
re) Youngstown, 
0. H 
O. R. Hoover Service Co., | (¢*).-.....--.---.---4- +. Recognition and | July 27-Sept. 24, 1938__| See p. 134. 
Youngstown, Obio. } wages. 
Bowen, Evan E_.__| National Corporation Serv- | Columbus Railway,/Power | Discrimination..] April~May 1934__.___. Pt. 1, exhibit 185, 
ica (Allied Corporation & Light Co., Columbus, p. 347. 
Service !). Obio. 
ere do.t_.................---| Johnson Bronze Co., New | Recognition.....| May 28-June 5, 1934___| Pt. 1, exhibit 186, 
Castle, Pa. p. 351; pt. 15, 


exhibit 1831, p. 
6445, 
Brodie. evs oual 


Brooks, Richard. 


(See Vargo, Har- 
old Frederick.) ; 
Brown, Mike_..__- National Corporation Serv- } Columbus Railway, Power | Discrimination..| April-May hose Sedescy Pt. 1, exhibit 185, 
: ice (Allied Corporation & Light Co., Columbus, p. 347. 
Bervice.). Ohio. 
Lciee do.?_....-..-.....--.---| Johnson Bronze Co., New | Recognition_....| May 28-June 5, 1934._.} Pt. 1, exhibit 186, 
Castle, Pa. p. 351; pt. 15-A, 
j ane 1831, p. 
' 5445. 
“Weasel Benny” Epstein... Bape Pena s ,Inc., New | Recognition and | June 16-28, 1938_.____. See p. 133 and 
or wages. p. 200. 
Byers, Mrs. Mar- | National Corporation Serv- | American Fork & Hoe , Os rent [eaten ee ye May-August 1934__.__ Pt. 1, exhibit 187, 
garet (worked as ice (Allied Corporation Ashtabula, Ohio.! { p. 361. 


Street operative Service 4). 
or missionary). |! 
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Beces do.t_._..._.....__._.____] Ashtabula Hide & Leather 


Canfield, Richard..| Cleveland Associated Indus- 


tries. 


National Metal Trades As- 
sociation. 

National Corporation Serv- 
ice (Allied Corporation 
Service 4). 

Reiclotg & Inspec- 


tion Co., Inc. 


aee---| Cleveland Associated Indus- 
ies. 


Casey, ————. 


Catlin, Felix Maret National Corporation Serv- 


Co., Ashtabula, Ohio.’ 
Ashtabula Bow Socket 
Co., Ashtabula, Ohio. 
Aetna Rubber Co., Ashta- 
bula, Obio.§ 

Raser Tanning Co., Ashta- 
bula, Ohio.s« 

Johnson Bronze Co., New 
Castle, Pa. 


Val Decker Pecking Co., 
Piqua, Ohio. 

Chase Brass & Copper Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Black & Decker Electric 
Co., Kent, Ohio. 

Columbus Railway, Power 
oe Coa., Columbus, 


Gulf longshoremen’s strike, 
Lake Charles, La. 


Thompson Products Ine., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Statier Hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Bi Steel Co., Cleveland, 


ally worke ice (Allied Corporation io. 
street operative Service 2), ‘ 
or missionary). 
tocc2 do.?___._.--.-.......-..-| American Fork & Hoe 
Co., Ashtabula, Ohio.§ 
Laid do.t_...c.-........_-..-] Ashtabula Hide & Leather 
Co., Ashtabula, Ohio.§ 
oes do.3_.__.....-.-.....-..-] Ashtabula Bow Socket 
Co., Ashtabula, Ohio.5 
aoe do.4_____..-.._-_......--] Aetna Rubber Co., Asha- 
; bula, Ohio.s 
Seis do.#___._....-_.----..-.-} Wilson Rubber Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio. 
ones do.t._.._-.---.--_.___-_-| Columbian Enameling & 
Stamping Co., ‘Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Discrimination_. 


Recognition and 
wages. 
Recognition... 


eter een wow em wwee-- 


Recognition_.__. 


Violation 
agreement. 
Discrimination_- 


of 


Recognition and 
wages. 
Discrimination. 


Recognition and 
wages, 


Discrimination. 
Recognition... 


eee mew emo owen enen 


enw eowoee owen wone= 


Discrimination._ 


Recognition and 
wages. 


Recoguition eae 


ers do... - 


Oct. 15, 1934-Jan. 8, }_-.-. O02sssi eos as 
May i 1-23, 1934_...-_..}..--- GOsnactscscee se 
Mar. 20-Apr. 13, 1934__|.-..-do_....---.-.-- 
August-December 1934 todo See ots se 


May 28-June 5, 1934_._| Pt. 1, exhibit 187, 
Pp. 361; pt. 15-A, 


exhibit 1831, p. 
5445. 
Pt. 1, exhibit 187, 


p. 361. 
Pt. 22, exhibit 
4255, P. 0467. 


Jan. 5-Feb. 28, 1935__. 
Apr. 28, 1934....--..-. 


nee 3, one 396— 
Pt. 1, P ipit 185, 


p. 346. 
Oct. 17-22, 1935........{ Pt. 15-D, exhibits 
3505 and 3596, 
pp. 7012-7013 
| ; (listed as Frank 
Carroll). 
July 25-Aug. 13, 1935..} Pt. 22, p. 9371....- 
Sept. 5, 1935-March |__._. s (1 ee es 
1936. 
Jan. 5, 1935...-...--2- PP. 207-208 
“ind oe 187, 
May-August 1934_.._.} .-_- C1, ee ee 
Oct. 15, 1934-Jan. 8, {.-... do_......--...- 
1935. 
May 1-23, 1934.__.-.._]_--._ 1 Fs aS a a 
Mer. 20-Apr. 13, 1934..}_--_ (+ [ee 


Oct. 19-Nov. 20, 1934__ 


Pt. 1, exhibit 187, 
p. 363. 
Mar. 25-Sept. 15, 1935. 


June 18, 1936, at Kent, Ohio, by 
police department; shooting to 
wound; grand jury; $1,500 bond 
(pt. 3, exhibit 306-X, p. 1029). 
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Ii. THE OHIO GROUP—Continued 


ice (ANied Corporation 


& Light Co., Columbus, 
Service 3). 


p- 346 (listed as 
Ohio. 


Fr. Davis). 


Agency Job Cause of strike Date Citations Criminal and arrest record ° 
Chase, Frank_._._. Cieveland Associated Indus- | National Screw & Manu- Wage increase.._| February-May 1935...; Ft. 22, exhibit | Aug. 14, 1922, at Cleveland. Ohio; 
tries. facturing Co., Cleveland, 4259, p. 9475 assault to kill; Oct. 6, 1922, costs 
Obio. (listed as F. E. and 3 months in workhouse: con- 
. Chase). victed of assault and battery. 
(supplementary exhibits, hear- 
ings on Associated Industries of 
Cleveland, exhibit 5881). 
vewied do--.-........--..-...--| Ohio Rubber Co., Will- | Recognition, | Feb. 18-28, 1935_.......| Pt. 22, p. 9417, 
oughby, Ohio. wages and testimony of 
hours. Frank Chase. 
Conley, P....---2.-|..-2- Ci («ne Sa Ona eRe are Addressograph-M ulti- | Recognition._._- May 23-27, 1934__..._- Pt. 22, p. 9398._..- 
eraph Corporation, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Renee do.-..-...--.---..-...-.] National Screw & Maau- | Wage increase... February-May 1935...} Pt. 22, exhibit 
facturing Co., Cleveland- 4259, p. 9473. 
\ Ohio. 
Costello. Tony. 
(See Cusack, 
Austin.) 
Cusack, Austin | Foster’s Industrial and De- | American Bridge Co., Jer- | (*)....----------- De Pt. 15-C, exhibit 
(Alias ‘Sony Cos- tective Bureau. sey City, N.J. 2934, p. 6389 
tello, alias J. H. | ‘ (listed as John 
Hogan). Hogan). 
National Corporation Serv- | Johnson Bronze Co., New Recognition... .. May 2&June 5, 1934._.} Pt. 1, exhibit 186, 
ice (ANied Corporation Castle, Pa. p. 352; pt. 15-A, 
Service 2). exhibit 1831, p. 
5445, 
ated do... 22 --2----..---| Columbus Railway, Power | Discrimination..| April-May 1934._.....] Pt. 1, exhibit 185, 
{ ene Co., Columbus, | i p. 346. 
io. 
Cleveland Associated Indus- | National Screw & Manu- Wage increase.__] February-May 1935...) Pt. 22, p. 9384, 
tries. | facturing Co., Cleveland, aud exhibit 4259, 
Ohio, Pp. 9471 (listed as 
J. Hogan). 
Davis, Bob______.. | National Corporation Serv- | Columbus Railway, Power |____- dOisscs cs. April-May 1934__.-.-. Pt. 1. exhibit 185, 
| ice {AlHed Corporation | & Light Co., Columbus, p. 346 
Service 3), Ohio. . : 
| Railway Audit & Inspee- |] Gulf iongshoremen’s Reeognition and | Oct. 17-22, 1935.__..._. Pt. 15-D, exhibits 
tion Co., Ine. | strike, Lake Charles, La. wapes. 3595-3596, pp. 
i 7012-7013 (listed 
| | as Robt. Davis). 
Davis, cacalir! National Corporation Serv- | Columbus Railway, Power | Wage increase_..| April~May 1934...._.. Pt. 1, exhibit 185, ' 
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R 


| Hallway Audit & Inspee-: TH. C. Frick Coke Co., |...2.2 2222222222. ) August 1933__....-..-- Preliminary hear- | 

; tion Co., ine. (Chicago). Uniontown, Fayette i ings on S. Res. 

| County, Pa. 268, p. 150. 

National Screw & Manu- i February~May 1935...!| Pt. 22, exhibit | July 13, 1915, in Detroit, Mich., 43 
facturing Co., Cleveland, 4259, p. 9474. George Doe tape; 5 years in 
Ohio. Jackson Penitentiary Sept. 21, 

1915 (pt. 3, exhibit 396-0, p. 1026), 

| Nov. 2, 1926, in Dayton, Obio, as 

Harry Dean; loitering; $10 and 
costs; committed to workhouse 
(pt. 3, exhibit 396-0, p. 1026). 
Aug. 19, 1928, in Cleveland, Ohio, 
as Harry Dean; investigation 


Dean, H. (alias | Clevelund Associated Indus- | 
Dancan, George). tries. 


Wage increase... 


(pt. 3, exhibit 396-0. p. 1026). 
June 1, 1929, in Pittsburgh, Pa., as 

Harry Francis Dean; suspicious _ 

pera (pt. 3, exhibit. 396-0, p. ~ 


(026). 

Jar. 15, 1933, in Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 
as Harry F. Dean; investigation: 
discharged (pt. 3, exhibit 306~0. 
p. 1026). 

Mar. 20, ee a betaine Ohio, 
as Harry F on: pets larceny: 
$200 costs ind 30 days in work- 
house (pt. 3, exhibit 396-0, p. 


ae 

July 27, 1935, in Warren, Onio, as 
Harry Dean; eh State (pt. 
3, exhibit 396-0, p. 1026). 

Apr. 28, 1936, in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
as George A. Duncan; larceny - 
(pt. 3, exhibit 396-0, p. 1028). 

June 18, 1936, in Kent, Ohio, as 
Garry Dean; shooting at to 
wound; grand jury; $1,500 bond 
(pt. 3, exhibit 396-0, p. 1026). 


—_ 
= 
4 
| | 
— 


National Metal Trades As- 
sociation. 


Black & Decker Electric | Recognitionand | June 18, 1936.......--- Pt. 3, exhibit 
Co., Kent, Ohio. | wages. | 396-0, p. 1026. 
{ 


Dunean, George. 
(See Dean, H.). 
Fetter, J. (Po)... 22. 


Anes ten eae August 1933-..........| Pt. 1, exhibit 187, 
p. 364. 


April-May 1934_-.---- Pt. 1, exhibit 185, 


Pp. 347 (listed as 
\ J. P. Fetter}. 


lee. Stamping Co., Youngs- 
town, Onio. 

Columbus Railway, Power 
& Light Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 


{ 
National Corporation Sei Commercial Shearing & 


| National Corporation Serv- Diserimin tion../ 
| ice (AlNed Corporation 


Service 3). 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Name Agency 


Fetter, J. Pw... National Corporation Serv- 
ice (AiNed Corporation 
Service 2). 


Cleveland Associated In- 
dustries. 


Austin Cusack_._... 22. 2 -. 


Fifer, George.._.._. Cleveland Associated In- 
dustries. 

Soe 0 (5 ca en 

Firestone, S..__....| National Corporation Serv- 


ice (Ailied Corporation 
Service 2). 


Cleveland Associated In- 
Custries, 


Fisk, Glen E. (gen- | National Corporation Serv- 
erally worked as ice {Allied Corporation 
Street operator, Service 2). 
missionary, or 
dictaphone oper- 
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Tob 


Johnson Bronze Co., New 


Castle, Pa. 


National Screw & Manu- 
facturing Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Greyhound Bus Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Hookless Fastener Co., 
Meadville, Pa. 


National Screw & Manu- 
facturing Co., Cleveland, 
Ohic. 

Johnson Bronze Co., New 
Castile, Pa. 


National Screw & Manu- 
Reruns Co., Cleveland, 
hi 


io. 
Val Decker Packing Co., 
Piqua, Obio. 


ator). 

woete do.t_...---.-.-..--.--..| American Fork & Hoe Co., 
Ashtabula, Ohio. 

pee 6.3. _..-...----....---.-] Ashtabula Bow Socket Co., 
Ashtabula, Ohio. 

weed do.?___..-----..-.-...--..| AShtabula Mide & Leather 
Co., Ashtabula, Ohin.§ 

Sees do.?_ 2. 2-...--.-....| Aetna Rubber Co., Ashta- 


{ 


bula, Onio.3 


Cause of strike Date Citation 

Recognition... May 28-June 5, 1934_..} Pt. 1, exhibit 187, 
D: 364; pt.t5-A, 
exhibit 1831, p. 


Wage increaso._.| Fobruary-May 1935__. 


Pte 2 exhibit 4259, 
p. 473. 


Recognition and | Nov. 25-Dec. 1, 1937___| Affidavit of J. P. 


wages. Fetter Supple 
x mMontary ex- 
Cro A Seek July 1934__.-..2.2222.- Affidavit of Frank 


Marquard, sup- 
plementary ex- 
hibits, hearings 
on ‘Associated 
Industries of 
Riniceee ex- 
Wage increase_..| February-May 1935... ve ica 


Recognition... May 28-June 5, 1934_..| Pt. 1, exhibit 186, 
p. 351; pt. 15-A, 
exhibit 1831, p. 


5445, 
Wage increase___| February-May 1935...] Pt. 22, exhibit 4259, 


p. 9472. 
Recognition.... | Mar. 7, 1934....-.--.-. Pt. tel 187, 
Sueetod suscksecds Mesy-August 1934..__.J...-_do....--2- oe 
Recognition and | May 1-23, 1934_..___..|__.__ G02 ccsscecce 
wages. 
Discrimination__| Oet. 15, 1934-Jan. 8, }.-.._ 6 |) eS eae 
1935. 
Recognition.....} Mar. 20-A pr. 13, 1934__ d0s2s2c5-c2252 
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meseu do 4... .2.1.-...-....-...;| Tahnson Bronze Co., New [rsersOOcewosences 
Castle, Pa. 
Reatweloesvhsonc.boteSeeeeete Vindicator and Telegram | Wage decrease. 
newspapers (newsboys 
strike), Youngstown, 
to Ohio. 
Flynn, E. C___..-. National Corporation Serv- | Johnson Bronze Co., New | Recognition..... 
jce (Allied Corporation Castle, Pa. 
Service 1). 
wets d0_._...----.._---.-.-.--| Vai Decker Packing Co., {.-....do_.-._.....- 
Piqua, Ohio. 
poekeieut ieee eeus weeded ce Vindicator and Telegram | Ways decrease. 
newspapers (uewshoys 
pia Youngstown, 
0. 
Francis, Al_.....-.. Cleveland Associated Indus- | Chase Brass & Copper Co., | Discrimination_- 
tries. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Suh do........-.-..-.------..| National Screw & Manu- | Wage increase__- 
psc iid Co., Cleveland, ; 
oO. a 
Francis, George..-.}..._. a (1 enc ee eee Chase Brass & Copper Co., } Discrimination_. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
ee os do........-.-..--.--.---.] Hookless Fastener Co., | (§)...-.-......-.- 
Meadville, Pa. 
odes GO sees scl Sa leseeee eeu Hotel, Cleveland, | Recognition_.... 
io. 
Veo do..........--..---------| National Screw & Manu- | Wage increase... 
facturing Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
Francis, Steve...-_.{.-... COsc2eec setoecssseestecse |e i58 6 (see eee eee (arene (2 [+ eee 
eee O@ vi osveedecocecesusss esd were Hotel, Cleveland, | Recognition____- 
0. 
Friedman, M_-.... National Corporation Serv- j Columbus Railway, Power ; Discrimination_-. 
jee (Allied Corporation & Light Co., Columbus, 
Service *). Ohio. : 
goo do.?......-.....-..-.--.-| Johnson Bronze Co., New | Recognition.___-. 
Castle, Pa. eA 
Gardner, Joe_......|---.- 2 [een eee Columbus Railway, Power } Discrimination_. 
& Light Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 
See footnotes at end of table. 


Pt. 1, exhibit 187, 
P. 364; pt. 15-A, 
exhibit 1831, p. 
5415. 

Pt. 15-A, exhibit 
1834, p. 5456. 

Pt. 1, exhibit 187, 


p. 395; pt. 15-A, 
exhibit 1831, p. 


Mar. 7, 1934..--------- Pt. 1, exhibit 187, 
p. 365. 

May 20-23, 1935_------ Pt. 15-A, exhibit 
1834, p. 5456. 

Apr. 28 and 30, 1934.._| Pt. za pxebit £205; ’ 
p. ; 

February-May 1935__.} Pt. 22, exhibit 4258, 

p. 0471. 

Apr. 28 and 30, 1934.__{ Pt. eet 4255, 
p. : 

July 1934......---..-.- Pt. 22, p. 9388___.. 

care 5, 1935-March | Pt. 22, p. 9378____. 

February-May 1935._.| Pt. 22 exhibit 4259, 
p. 9472. 

sete do.........-.-.....| Pt. 22, p. $393 and 

exhibit 4259, p. 
9471. 

we 5, 1935-March | Pt. 22, p. 9378... 

April-May 1934..__-_. Pt. 1, exhitit 186, 
p. 354. 

May 28-June 5, 1934...] Pt. aii 186, 

April-May 1034._..__- Pt. 1, exhibit 185, 
p. 349. 


Feb. 26, 1935, in Cleveland, Ohio, 
as Steve Francis; con- 


ceaied weapons; had a 

renin t - 

April 1, 1 22, exhibit 4258, 
Dp. O71; see pt. 22, 

4257, pp. * 
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pe a pe ; a ee ; OE Fakes bee ne Oo ge a 
Name Agency Job | Cause of strike Date Citation Criminal] and arrest record 
Gardner, Joe..____. National Corporation Serv- | Vindicator and Telegram | Wage decrease...| May 20-23, 1935 Docecae Pt. 15-A, exhibit 
Ice (Allied Corporation newspapers (newsboys 1834, p. 5456. 
Service 2). oo » Youngstown, ; 
io. 
Gardner, A. F_.._.}..... C1 (0 hy an cn Columbus Railway, Power } Discrimination..| April-May 1934__.__._ Pt. 1, exhibit 185, 
een Co., Columbus, Pp. 348! 
io. : 
shiek do.t._....-...-....--...-| Vindicator and Telegram | Wage decrease...! May 20-23, 1935.......| Pt. 15-A, exhibit 
newspapers (newsboys 1834, p. 5456. 
auke , Youngstown, 
Gibney, Winfield_- Railway Audit & Inspection n° oe Frick Coke Co., |...-....---....-_- August 1933___-_...002- Preliminary hear- 
Co., ine. (New York). Uniontown, Fayette | ngs on S. Res. 
County, Pa. p. 150. 
National Corporation Serv- | Johnson Bronze Co., New | Recognition__._. May 28-June 5, 1934_.. Pet 1, bxhibit 186, 
ice (Allied Corporation Castle, Pa. e. 352 (listed as 
Service 4), V. Gibney); pt. 
15-A, exhibit 
er oe 183], p. 5445. 
Giesse.......22220- Cleveland Associated Indus- | Chase Brass & Copper Co., } Discrimination_- Apr. 28 and 30, 1934___| Pt. 22, "exhibit 4255, 
tries. Cleveland, Ohio. p. 94 67. 
eos do.......-------.-.------| National Screw & Manu- | Wage increase...| February-May 1935... Pee > exhibit 4258, 
facturing Co., Cleveland, Dp. “9472 (listed as 
Obio. : . J. Geisse). 
Goodman, H._._... National Corporation Serv- | Columbus Railway, Power | Discrimination_.| April-May 1934....__. Pt. 1, exhibit 185, 
ice (Allied Corporation & Light Co., Columbus, p. 347 (listed as 
Service 2). Ohio. Gee Good- 
man}. 
nee du.?__...-...--.---.-.---| Johnson Bronze Cc., New | Recognition.....] May 28-June 5, 1934___] Pt. 1, exhibit p 
Castle, Pa. 351: pt. 15-4, 
exhibit 1831, p. 
5445. 
Cleveland Associated In- |] National Screw & Manu- | Wage increase... February-May 1935...| Pt. 22, exhibit 
dustries. Cae Co., Cleveland, 4259, p. 9473. 
io. : 
eae do___...---..2....-......]| Thompson Products, Ine., | Discrimination... July 25-Ausc. 13, 1935._| Affidavit of J. R. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Cox,  supple- 
mentary exhib- 
its, hearings on 
Associated | In- 
dustries of 
Cleveland. ex- 
hibit{5874, (listed 
as Harry ‘Good- 


many). 


99T 
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Griffith, G. E...__. Nationa! Corporation Serv- 
ice (Allied Corporation 

Service 2). 
Seen Cc 5 YF a ee 


Grimes, S. A.---_.|_--.. OO 2ss2ier se. eee ete 


Cleveland Associated In- 


dustries. 
Gross, Ben (Benny |._-.- (0 fs Reece ee eae ene re ee 
the Fink). 
seed OO2 sasstshects eset scoeee 
shoes Oc. siccbetucusscadeteene 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Columbus Railway,-Power 
& Light Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Johnson Bronze Co., New 
Castle, Pa 


Columbus Railway. Power 
& Light Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Johnson Bronze Co., New 
Castle, Pa. 


Thompson Products, Inc., 
Cleveland, Obio. 


Ohio Electric Manufae- 


turing Co., Cleveland, 


Ohio. 


National Serew & Manu- 


facturing Co., Cleveland, 
Chio. 


Hanna Parking Lot Garage, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Recoguition__._- 


Discrimination_- 


; Recognition.___- 


Discrimination-. 


Wage increase... 


April-May 1934___.___ Pt. 1, exhibit 185, 


p. 349 


Pt. 1, exhibit 186, 
p. 352; pt. 15-A, 
exhibit 1831, p. 
5445, 


Pt. 1, exhjbit 185, 
p. 347. | 


Pt. 1, exhibit 186, 
p. 351; pt. 15-A, 
exhibit 1831, p. 


AManvit to J. R. 
Cox, supple 
mentary exhib- 
its, hearings on 
Associated In- 
dustries of 
Cleveland, ex- 
hibit 5874. 

Affidavit of Ben 
Gross, supple- 
mentary exhib- 
its, hearings on 
Associated In- 
dustries of 
Cleveland, ex- 


May 28-June 5, 1934... 


April-May 1934__..._. 


May 28-June 5, 1934__. 


July 25-Aug. 13, 1935_- 


May 31-June 19, 1934_. 


February-May 1935... 
4250, p. 9471; 
supplementary 
exhibits, hear- 
ings on Associ- 
ated Industries 
of Cleveland, 
exhibit 5870. 


Discrimination. .| July 6-Aug. 5, 1935.._.] Supplementary 


exhibits, hear- 
ings on Associ- 
ated Industries 
of Cleveland, 
exhibit 5870. 


As Benjamin Gross: attempted 
burglary, third degree, received 
at Elmira, N. Y., Reformatory 
Sept. 29, 1906, for a maxi- 
mum term of 216 years (suppie- 
mentary exhibits. hearings on 

* ssociated Industries of Cleve- 
iand, exbibit 5872). 

Dec. 20, 1918, as ra yg reba 
in Philadelphia, Pa; 
no disposition ba leaentaes 
exhibit. hearings on 4 
peduatriss of Cleveland, oehinit 

72). 

Apri] 1, 1922, in Cleveland, Ohio, 
as Ben Gross: auto stealing; Sept. 
20, 1922, nolle, criminal court 
i Leena vg exhibits, hearing 
on Associated Industries of Cleve- 
land, exhibit 5872). 
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Name Agency Job 


Gross, Ben (Benny Cleveland Associated In- |.-Thompson Products, tne. i 


the Fink.) ustrigs. Cleveland, Ohio. 
eae do........-.....--..-..-_}| Statler Hotel, Cleveland, 
Obio. 
Seaver do......------..-------..| Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
moved G@O__.-...........---.----| Osbern Manufacturing Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Grove, Geo__..---- National Corporation Serv- | Columbus Railway, Power 
ice (Allied Corporation & em Co., Columbus, 
Service 4). Ohi 
cones 00 225 ec seecawcsoundecs Jonnson Bronze Co., New 
Castile, Pa. 
Marrison, Ray.-_._}.--.- 3 (> 5 ae Columbus Railway. Power 
& Light Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 
Serer do.2...........-.....----] Johnson Bronze Co., New 
Castle, Pa. 


Discrimination._} July 25-Aug. 13, 1935._} Pt. 22, 


Cause of strike’ Date Citation 


0364, 


dustries of 
leveland, ex- 
hibit 5870. 
Recognition._.._| Sept. 5, 1935-Mar. 1986_[ Pt. 22, p. 9874____. 


Ree do_....._....] May 19-29, 1936.......} Affidavit of 
dren oe ernie 
supplementary 
exhibits, hear- 
ings on Associ- 
ated Industries 
of Cleveland, 
exhibit 5871. 
Affidavit of Ben 


mentary exhib- 
its, hearings on 
Associated In- 


§ 
Wage increase.._} Apr. 5-16, 1937_....._. 


dustries of 
Cleveland, ex- 
hibit 5870. 

Pt. i, exhibit 185, 
p. 349. 


Pt. 1, exhibit 186, 
p. 351; pt. 15-A, 
exhibit 1831, p. 


5445. 

Pt. 1, exhibit 185, 
p. 348. 

May 28-June 5, 1934___| Pt. 1, exhibit 186, 

p 352 (listed as 

. Harrison); 


pt. 15-A, exhibit 
1831, p. 5445. 


Diser{mination__| April-May 1934..____- 


Recognition... .- May 28-June &, 1934... 


Diserimination__| April-May 1934....._. 


Reccoynition..._. 


Criminal and arrest record 


HOUVT AO SLADIU GNV HORGdS HHUA AO SNOLEVIOIA SOT 


Hepburn, C. E__-.]_-.-. ca [st eee te ee ee oe Columbus Railway, Power 


& Light Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 


ew do.3___..........-.-..---| Johnson Bronze Co., New 
Castle, Pa 
Hogan,J.H. (See 
Cusack, Austin.) 
Hurley, Jack E__..| National Corporation Serv- |} Commercial Shearing & 
ice. Stamping Co., Youngs- 


National Corporation Serv- 
ice (Altied Corporation 
Service 2). 


Javorsky, Mary |_-... G09. es cccese ccc Ades 
(worked as street 
operative or mis- {..._. 00.82 2 seccce we Se cccces 
sionary). 

Bo Me ee Cs (0 Se lpn 
getise O28. oso ee osccs eles 
wosde 00:95 soso ton dc tctek 
eked G08. oo esses cae eek 
Soe O83 ceseess cl esse csiccs 

Jones, J. P.....-.-.]----- (<1, ae aa asdeesiees 

Cleveland Associated Indus- 
tres. 


Kalman, Alex._....| National Corporation Serv- 
: ice Sarees Corporation 


Railway. 2 zait & Inspection 
Co., Inc. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


town, Ohio. 

Columbus Railway, Power 
& Light Co., Coiumbus, 
Ohio. 

American Fork & Hoe Co., 
Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Asbtabula Hide & Leather 
Co., Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Ashtabula Bow Socket Co., 
Ashtabula, Ohio.§ 

Aetna Rubber Co., Ashta- 


ciation, Dayton, Ohio. 
Columbus Railway, Power 
& Light Co., Columbus, 


Ohio. 
Thompson Products, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Columbus Railway, Power 
& Light Co., Columbus, 
Chio. 

Guif longshoremen’s strike, 

harles, La. 


Discrimination_-. 


Recognition.._-- 


ee ee 


Discrimination... 


Recognition and 


Violation of 
agreement. 

Recognition and 
wages. 

Discrimination-- 


April-May 1934.____.. Pt. 1, exhibit 135, 
p. 347. 


May 28-June 5, 1934_..] Pt. 1, exhibit 184, 
p. 352; pi. 15-A, 
exhibit 1831, p. 
5445. 


August 1933__.....-... Pt. 1, exhibit 187, 
Dp. 367. 
April-May 1934....... Pt. 1, exhibit 185, 
P: 347 (listed as 
. Hurley). 
May-August 1934_.... Pt. 1, cont 187, 
p. 367. 
Oet. 15, 1934-Jan. 8, |.-... 1 f+ Re 
1935, 
May 1-23, 1934.___....}.---. dOs2o222sn2ac3 
Mar. 20-Apr. 13, 1934. .j.-... 025 225208555 
Mar. 7, 1934.........--]----- G02. scecdee cee 
Sept. 7, 1935.........--|----. dO. seseckudes- 
Feb. 13, 1936. ......--.}----. G0 262 Se cssccds 
April-May 1934._..... Pt. 1, exhibit 185, 
p. 347. 


July 25-Aug. 13,,1935..| Affidavit of J. R. 
Cox, supple- 


adustries of 
Cleveland, 6x- 


hibit 5879. 
April-May 1934___.-._ Pt. oo 185, 
Pp. 


Recognition and } Oct. 17-22, 1935-.......] Pt. 15-A, exhibit 


wages. 


1766, p. 5347; pt. 
15-D, exhibits 
3505-3506, pp. 
7012-7013. 
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Name Agency 


Keranchan. (See 
Korenchan.} 
Korenchan, Walter_| National Corporation Serv- 
ice (Allied Corporation 
Service’). 


Cleveland Associated Indus- 
tries. 


Kinlow, Alfred (See 
Wolnik. Alfred). 
Kipp. oo (or | National Corporation Serv- 
allace). ice. 


Nations! Corporation Serv- 
ice (Allied Corporation 
Service?). : 

eae G02. 52 ee oes 


i. THE OHIO JGRCUP—Continued 


Job 


r] 


Columbus Railway, Power 
& Light Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Johnson Bronze Co., New 
Castle, Pa. 


Columbus Railway, Power 
& Light Co., Columbus, 


hio. 
Johnson Bronze Co., New 
Castle, Pa. 


Thompson Products, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


| 


I 


Commercial Shearing & 
Stamping Co., Youngs- 
town, Obio. 

Columbus Railway, Power 
& Light Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Johnson Bronze Co., New 
Castle, Pa 


Cause of strike Date Citation 

Discrimination..| April-May 1934______. Pt. 1, exhibit 185, 
p. 349; affidavit 
of Walter Koren- 


chan,  supple- 
mentary axhib- 
its, hearings on 
Republic Steel 
Corporation, ex- 
hibit 7434. 
Recognition__... May 28-June 5, 1934._| Pt. 1, exhibit 186, 
'p. 354; pt. 15-A, 
; exhibit 1831, p. 


5A4S. 
Discrimination..| April-May i934._.___. Pt. 1, oe 185, 
p. 348. 


Recognition... -- May 28-June 5, 1934...| Pt. 1, Exhibit 186, 
p 351 (listed as 
. Kerwick): pt. 
‘ 15-A, exhibit 

1831, p. 5445. 
Discrimination..| July 25-Aug. 13, 1935_.| Affidavit of J. R. 
Cox; supple- 
mentary exhib- 
its, hearings on 
associated indus- 
tries of Cleve- 
land, exhibit 

5879. 


eS Reto aS August 1933_......-...] Pt. 1, exhibit 187, 
Rs 368 (listed as 
Wallace Kipp). 

Discrimination..| April-May 1934. _... Pt. 1, exhibit 185, 
p. 347, 


Recognition____. May 28-June 5, 1934___| Pt. 1, exhibit 186, 


1831, p. 5445. 


Criminal and arrest record 
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Kuhl, C. M. (Red). 
Co., Inc. 


National Corpcration Serv- | Columbus Railw ay, Power 


ice (Allied Corporation 
Service?). 

National Corporation Serv- 
ice. 


National Corporation Serv- 


ice (Allied Corporation 
Service?). 


Hwee men m se wee ewe newton ween eens 


Cleveland Associated In- 
dustries. 


Laurie, Rocco...-.- 


National Metal 
Association. 


Trades 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Railway Audit & Inspection | Wheeling Stee) Corporation 


Pt. I, p. 197, testi- 
mony C. M. 
(Red) Kuhl; pt. 
15-A exhibit 
1766, p. 5348. 

Pt. 1, pp. 197. 198, 
testimony C. eg 


Yorkville, Obio. 


July 1-10, 1929 (period 
of violence): strike 


New Orleans Public Serv- 
ice, Inc., New Orleans, 


La. continued several (Red) Kuhl; 
months thereafter. 15-A exhi ‘7 
Bee . 5348. 
| Discrimination..| April-May 1934...._-. 1, exhibit 185, 
& Light Co. Columbus, 7 346. 
Ohio. 

Commercial Shearing & |...-.-- 2-2-2. .. Augnst 1933_....-.-.-- Pt. 1, p. 204. testi- 
Stamping Co.. Youngs- moony of C. M. 
town, Ohio. (Red) Kuhl. — 

Johnson Bronze Cc., New | Recognition..... May 28-June 5, 1934._) Pt. 1, p. 204, testi- 
Castile, Pa. mony C. M. 

(Red) Kuh); pt. 
15-A, exhibit 
H 1831, p. 5445. 

Vindicator & Telegram {| Wage decrease_.| May 20-23, 1935......- Pt. 15-A, exhibit 
newspapers (new sboys’ 1834, p. 5456. 
tne: , Youngstown, 

io 

Hanna Parking Lot Garege, | Discrimination_.; July 6-Aug. 5, 1935_..__ Supplementary 

Cleveland, Ohio. exhibits, hear- 
ings on Asso- 
ciated Industries 
of Cleveland, ex- 
hibit 5895. 

Black & Decker Electric | Recognition and | June 18, 1936.._.-.-._. Pt. 3, exhibit 
Co., Kent, Ohio. wages. 396-F, p. 1022. — 


Dee. 30, 1939, Cleveland, Ohio; viola- 
tion of auto law, sec. 12618 (pt- 3, 
exhibit 396-F, p. 1022). 

Apr. 3, 1935, Cleveland Ohio; petty 

oN (pt. 3, exhibit 306-F, 
p. 10 

Jan. 22, 1936, Cleveland, Ohio; 

amc: 4 concealed weapons; dis- 
jon no biti; grand jury (pt. 
, exhibit 396-F, p. 1022). 

pee = 1936, sd es ge agg 
8 wound; grand jury; 
ne (pt. 3, exhibit 396-F, p. 
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Name Agency Job 


Ohio Rubber Co., Wil- 


Marquard, Frank../ Cleveland Associated In- 
loughby, Ohio. 


dustries. 


aes do__.._-........-.-...-..| Cleveland File Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

sdave do_.._......-...........| Hookless Fastener Co., 
Meadville, Pa. 

~ 

Caos do......-..--.-----.---.}| Ohio Electric Manufactur- 
ing Co., Cleveland, Obio. 

eee Mbica eco tit eeee oes National Screw & Manu- 


facturing Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Cause of strike 


Date Citation 


Recognition__._- 


ted 
Industries of 
Cleveland, ex- 
hibit 5877. 


Recognition and | June 5-Aug. 31, 1934 *__j_____ do 
Wages. 
July 1934.....2-2..-22. 


wome ec eeooeuone 


em we wenn 


quard; supple- 
mentary ex- 
hibits, hearings 
on Associated 
Industries of 
Cleveland, ex- 
hibit 5877. 

Wage increase...| May 31-June 19, 1934..] Pt. 22, p. 9385, 
testimony 
of Frank Mar- 
quard; affidavit 
of Frank Mar- 
quard; supple- 
mentary ex- 
hibits, hearings 
on Associated 
Industries of 
Cleveland, ex- 
hibit 5877. = - 

February-May 1935...) Pt. 


Marquard);: 
affidavit of. 
Frank Mar-{ 


Criminal and arrest record 


Oct. 22, 1925, Cleveland, Ohio, as 
Frank Marquard; charged with 
obtaining money by false 


pre- 
tenses and conversion (2 cases); 


Nov. 20, 1925, plead guilty and 
fined costs and 30 days in work- 


house for obtaining money by . 


false pretenses; Nov. 10, 1925, 
obtaining property by false pre- 
tenses; no bill; direst A (Sup- 

oa 
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T-92 ‘9 ‘day's 


ot 


eae do... ..2..-...-.....-.| Chase Brass & Copper Co.. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
{ 
{ 
eesed du... .2.---...--.....| Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporatiod, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
Pater! G0......--..-....-..-.-.] Thompson Products, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Martin, J.........- National Corporation Serv- | Johnson Bronze Co., New 
ice (Allied Corporation Castile, Pa. 
Service 2). 
Cleveland Associated In- | National Screw & Manu- 
dustries. 


Sce footnotes at end of table. 


facturing Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


quard; supple- 
mentary ex- 
hibits, hearings 
on Associated 
Industries of 
Cleveland, ex- 
hibit 5877. 
Discrimination..| Apr. 28 and 30,1935.._.| Pt. 22, exhibit 


Frank Mar- 


Industries of 
Cleveland, ex- 
hibit 5877. 
Wage increase_._.| May 23-27, 1935._____- Pt. 22, p. 9401; 
affidavit of 
Frank Mar- 
quard; supple- 


Cleveland, ex- 

hibit 5877. 
Discrimination._| July 25-Aug. 13, 1935..)] Pt. 22, p. 9363, 
testimony 
of Frank Mar- 
quard; affidavit 
t of Frank Mar- 
‘2 quard, supple- 
mentary ex- 
hibits, hearings 
on Associated 
Industries of 
; Cleveland, ex- 

hibit 5877. 
Recognition...... May 28-June 5, 1934...} Pt. 1, exhibit 186, 
p. 352; pt. 15-A, 
exhibit 1831, p. 

5445 


Wage increase...| February-May 1935...] Pt. 22, exhibit 
4259, p. 9477. 
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Name 


Martin, K. E_. 


McCabe, John 


MeGinnts, John___ 


MecMijlan, Eugene_ 


National Corporation Serv- 
ice (Allied Corporation 
Service 2). 

esac GO ace ct 234 


Railway Audit & Inspection 
Co., ine. 


National Corporation Serv- 
ice (Allied Corporation 
Service ?). 

Foster's Industrial and De- 
tective Bureau. 


National Corporation Serv- 
ice (Allied Corporation 
Service 2). 

arn GOit oe eck cece ot 


sera d Audit < Tuspection 
Co., Inc. (N. Y.). 


National Corporation Serv- 
ice (Allied Corporation 
Service 2). 

stece do.2 


Cleveland Associated Indus- 
tries. 


National Corporation Serv- 
ice (Allied Corporation 
Service »). 


Agency | 


i. THE OHIO GROUP—Continued 


Job 


Columbus Railway, Pawer 
& Light Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Johnson Bronze Co., 
Castle, Pa. 


New 


New Orleans Public Serv- 
ice, Inc., New Orleans, 


&. 


New Orleans longshore- 
men’s strike, New Or- 
leans, La. 

American Bridge Co., Jer- 
sey City, N. J 


Manion Steel Barrel Co., 
Ou City, Pa. 


Wheeling Steel Corpora- 
tion, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
H. C. Frick Coke Co., 
Uniontown, 


Fayette 
County, Pa 
i 


Columbus Railway. Power 
& Light Co., Columbus. 
Ohio. 

Johnson Bronze Co., New 
Castle, Pa. 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation, Cleveland, 

hio. 

National Screw & Manu- 
facturing Co.. Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

Columbus Railway. Power 
& Light Co., Columbus, 
Obio. 


Cause of strike Date Citation 
Discrimination..| April-May 1934__..-.. Pt. 1, exhibit 185, 
_ Pp. 348. 
Recognition.._.. May 28-June 5, 1934...| Pt. 1, exhibit 186, 
Pp. 351; pt. 15-4, 
exhibit 1831, p. 
Wescrceasheseeeine July 1-10, 1929 (period Pin % p. 199; pt. 
of violence); strike 15-A, exhibit 
continued several 1766, p. 5349. 
months thereafter. 
goetwscuceweseses 1931_._..--.----.._..._.| Pt. 15-A, exhibit 
1830, p. 5444. 
@MisXhsteseseess 1931-32.2.222-2- 2-8. Pt. 15-C, exhibit 
2934, 6389 


p. 
(listed as J. Me- 


Cabe.) 
Wage decrease._| Mar. 20-Apr. 23, 1935..| Pt. . en 187, 
p. 370. 


Do. 


Preliminary hear- 
ings on S. Res. 
266; p. 150 (listed 
as Scotty Me- 
Cabe}. 

Pt. 1, exhibit 185, 
Pp. 346 (listed as 
Jno. McCabe), 

Pt. i, exhibit 1&6, 
p. 352 (listed as 
J. McCabe); pt. 

( 15-A, exhibit 

1831, p 5445. 


Recognition aad | May 22-July 12, 1936... 
wages. 


wwe ewe wm emt wenn oe 


August 1933..0....-222 


Discrimination. April-May 1934_.....- 


Recognition...-. May 28-June 5, 1934__. 


Wage increase_..| February-Mav 1935. . 


p. 9475. 


Pt. 1, exhibit 185, 
p. 348. 


_Discrimination..| April-May 1934_..._. 


Mar. 21-Apr. 8, 1934..] Pt. 22, p. 9402_._.. 


Pt. 22. exhibit 4259, 


Criminal and arrest record 
fi 
/ 
{ 
Mar. 19. 1935, Cleveland, Ohio, 


carrying cencealed weapons (pt. 
22, exhibit 4263, p. 9485-9486). 
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Sen do.?_._...-......---.--..| Johnson Bronze Co., New | Recognition.....) May 28-June 5, 1934__.| Pt. 1, exhibit 186, 
Castle, Pa p. 351 (listed as 

E. McMullen): 

pt. 15-A, exhib- 

it 1831. p. 5445. 

Md oe do.?__.-...--...--.----.-| Manion Steel Barre) Co, | Wage decrease__| Mar. 20-Apr. 23, 1935..| Pt. 1, exhibit 186, 


Oil City, Pa. 


Meggart, Pau’._.__|...--do.?_.2 2-22. Johnson Bronze Co., New 


Castle, Pa. 


Cievelarid Associated In- | Statler Hotel, Cleveland, 
dustries. Ohio. 
ree do_..-.-.-..-.-.--.--....| Thompson Products, Inc.. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


See rootpotes at end of takle. 


p. 371 (listed as 
Gene McMil- 


len). 
Pt. 1, exhibit 186, 


Recognition__._- May 28-June 5, 1934__. 
p. 352 (listed as 
P. Maggett); pt. 
ISA, exhibit 
1831, p. 5445. 
erttue do......-.-..| Sept. 5, 1935-Mareh | Pt. 22, p. 9366, 


testimony of 
Paul Meggart. 


1936. 


Discrimination..} July 25-Aug. 13, 1935._| Pt. 22, p. 9365, 
testimony of 


Paul Meggart. 


Mar. 21, 1927, in Cleveland, Ohio, 
, as Leo P. Maggert: fugitive from 
_Tusticg: turned over to Wauke- 
, ll.. police; obtaining goods 
By false pretense (supplementary 
exhibits, hearings on ited. 
Industries of Cleveland, 
hibit 6042-B). 
As Leo Maggert; received at War- 
rensville, Ohio, workhouse Jan: 


ex- 


14, 1923 to serve $167.40; violation. 


of liquor ordinance (supplemen- 
tary exhibits, hearings on Asso- 
ciated Industries of Cleveland, 
exhibit 6042-B). 

As Paul Maggert; received at 
Columbus, Ohio, workhouse Apr. 
14, 1932, to serve $100 and costs 
and 30- days petty larceny (sup- 
plementary exhibits, te on 
Associated Industries of Cleve- 
land, exhibit 6042-B). 
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GLI 


It, THE OHIO GROUP—Continued 


Name Agercy Job Cause of strike Date | Citation Criminal] and arrest record 
Meggart, Paul._._-. Cleveland Associatted In- | National Screw & Manu- | Wage increase...| February-May 1935.../ Pi. 22, exhibit 4259,| July 29, 1932, 2 Cleveland, Ohio, 
dustries. facturing Co., Cleveland, Ba (listed as Leo P. Maggert; robbery; 
Ohio. bee ee pt. turned over to Toledo, Ohio, 
9390. Pelice (supplementary exhibits. 


heannes on Associated Industries 
of Cleveland. exhibit 6042-B). 

July 30, 1932, in Toledo, Ohio; as 
Leo P. Maggert; robbery (sup- 
plementary exhibits, hear 
Acsociated Industries of Cleve- 
lend, exhibit 6042-B). 

June 27, 1934 in Cleveland, Ohio, 
as Paul Maggert; destruction of 
property; 2 cases; held for 

d ys ee eae 6x- 

bits, on Associated 
inate at ae Cleveland, ex- 
hibit 6042-B). 

Nov. 5, 1936, in Cleveland, Ohio, 
as Leo Maggert; maHcious de- 
struction of property; costs and 

| 20 days; sentenced to 6 months 


=o 
on Nov. 12, 1936 spd aa eatie tenes 
exhibits, hearings on Associated 
i Industries of Claveland, ex- 
hibit 6042-B). 

Miller, J.-.--.-._.- National Corporation Seryv- | Johnson Bronze Co., New | Recognition._... May 28-June 5, 1934._] Pt. 1, exhibit 186, 
ice (Allied Corporation Castle, Pa. p. 351; pt. 15-A, 

Service 2). exhibit 1831, p. 
! 5145. 
Cleveland Associated In- | National Screw & Manu- | Wage increase...| February-May 1935...| Pt. 22, exhibit 4259, 
dustries. digs Co., Cleveland, p. 9472. 
Phi. \ 

Miller, Vic..-..-22- National Corporation Serv- ; Johnson Bronze Co., New | Recognition__... | May 28-June 5, 1934...| Pt. 1, exhibit 186, i May 1, 1935, in Sandusky, Ohio: 
ice (Allied Corporation | Castle, Pa. | p. 352: pt. 15-A, | conspiracy to rict, mayhem 
Service 2). exhibit 1831, p. assault, and possession of bombe 

i | SASS. (2 charges): xolle prosequi on 
fete doJ._...-...--...-----.| Manion Steel Barre! Co., | Wage decrease__| Mar.20~Apr. 23, 1935_. ee 1, exhibit 187, first charge; found not guilty on 
| _Oit City, Pa. second charge, Oct. 3. 1935 (sup- 
Cleveland Associated In- National Screw & Manu- | Wage increase..; February-May 1938... Pt. 2. iste 4259, plementary exhibit, hearings on 
dustries. facturing Co., Cleveland, . $478 (listed as} Assogiatad Industries of Cleve- 

| Ohio. 7, Miler). land, exbibit 6042-C), 
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Oe ee ee ee eee es 


ery Corporation, San- 
dusky, Ohio. 
| 
Milton, Geo........]| National Corporation Serv- | Coiumbus Railway, Power 
ice (Allied Corporation | & Licht Co., Columbus. 
Service 3). Ohio. 
Pane do.?_ oo. -.---L | Johnson Bronze Co., New 


Minnert, George...{ Cleveland Associated In- 


dustries. 


National Metal Trades As- 
sociation. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


| Cleveland Sandusky Brow- 


| Castile, Pa. 
| 


National Serew ~ Mann- 
facturing Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Cleveland Sandusky Brew- 
San- 


ery Corporation, 
dusky, Ohio. 


Glack & Decker Electric 


| Co., Kent, Ohie. 


ie 
| 
| 
| 


Jurisdiction... 


Dise 


Wage increase... 


ination. i 


| 
| 


April-May 1934....2.- 


fay 22-June 


§, 1934__- 


February~May 1935. . 


Jurisdiction... _. | Apr. il-Nov. 15, 1935 


Recogniticn and 
wages. 


| June 18, 1936 


' 


| 
| 
| 
| s 


. H-Nov. 15, 1938..1 Sua 


pplementary 


exbibits, bearioes 


on 


Associated 


Industries of 


Cleveland, 


6x- 


hibit 6042-C. 


Pt. 
p. 


Pt. 
p. 


1. exhioit 185, 
347. 


1. exhibit 186, 
352 (listed as 


Oe 


G. Milton): pt. 


ThA, 


exhibit 


1831, p. 5445. 


Pt. 22 


22, axhibit 4259, 


. 472 Jisted as 


J. MMinnert). 


uppiementary | 
exhibits, 


hear- 


invys on Assaci- 
ated Industries 
of Cleveland, ex- 
hibit 6042-C. 


Pr. 


3, exhibit 396~ 


Q, p. 1027 


| 


| Mfay 1, 1935, ‘n Sandusky, Obfo, as 
George Minnert; conspiracy to 
incite riot; mayhem; $5,000 bond; 
grand fury. (pt. 3, exhibit 
| F06-Q, p . 1027.) 
; May 6. 1935, in Sandusky, Ohio; 
1 iiegs) possassion of bombs; $5,000; 
| to grand jury (pt. 3, exhibit 
j 


396-Q, D. 1027). 


June 18, 1936; shootin Lg redial art 
Kent, Ohio; gran d jury: $1,800 
bond. (See pt. 3, exhibit 396-Q, 
p. 1027.) 
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Name 


Minnert, Russell 
(alias Russeil B. 
Minor). 


* Mitchell, Charl es.- 


\ 


Agency 


Cleveland Associated Indus- 
tries. 


Foster’s Industrial 
Detective Bureau. 


National Corporation Serv- 
ice (Allied Corporation 
Service 2). 

mosecOO0s22 22 2 Soc ease leds 


Murphy, Jas. E....{.---.d0.4...-..-22---2-------- 


II. THE OBIO GROtP—Centinued 


Job 


Hookiess Fastener 


Co., 
Meadville, Pa. 


National Screw & Manu- 
facturing Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Thompson Products, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ohio Rubber Co., “picnic 
strike” Willoughby, Ohio. 


Statler Hotel. Cleveland, 
Ghie. 

American Bridge Co., Jer- 
sey City, N.J. 


Columbus Railway, Power 
& Light Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Johnson Bronze Co., New 
Castle, Pa. 


Columbus Railway, Power 
& Light Co., Columbus, 
Obio. 


a a a a ee 


pte ree eer ee ee ee 


Wage inerease__- 


Discrimination. | 


Se ee 


Discrimination-- 


Recognition .__.-. May 28-June 5, 1934... 


Discrimination... 


Citation 


Alidavit of Frank 
Sfarquard, sup- 
pDlementiry ex- 
hibits, hearings 
on Associated 
Industries of 
Cieveland, ex- 
hibit 5877. 

Pt. 22, exhibit 


29) 
4259, p. 8471. 


February-May 1935... 


July 25~Aug. 13,1935...) Affidavit of J. R. 
Cox, supple- 
inentary exhib- 
its, hearings on 
Associated In- 
dustriees of Clev- 
land, exhibit 
574, 

Affidavit of 
Charles Adams, 
supplementary 
exhibits, near- 
ings on Asso- 
ciited Industries 
of Cleveland, 
exhibit 5871. 

Pt. 22, p. 9378... 


Pr. 15-C, exhibit 
2924, op. 6390 
(listed as Chas. 
P. Mitchell). 

Pt. 1. exhibit 185, 
p. 349. 


Pt. 1, exhibit 186, 
p. 350: pt. 1E-A, 
exhibit 1831, p. 
ot45. 

Pt. 1, exhibit 185, 
p. 347, 


Sept. 
1936, 


1935-March 


5, 


April-May 1934 


April-May 1934_...... 


| 


Criminal and arrest record 


Aug. 28, 1924, in Cleveland, Ohio, 
as Russell B. Minor: rape (pt. 3, 
eshibit 398-A, p. 1020). 

Jue 18, 1926, in Kent, Ohio, as 
Russell B. Minuert:; shooting at 
to wound; grand jury; $1,500 
bond (pt. 3, exhibit 306-A, 
p. 1020). 
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[pee Doses ee ssee soe lS | Johnson Bronze Co.. New | Recognition _..- May 28-June 5, 1934__.! Pt. 1, exhibit 186, 
Casule, Pa. |} . 351 Gisted as 
| J. Murphy): pt. 
15-A, exhibit | 
1831, D. 5445. 
O’Neil, C. E___--- fe ee Co (15 eee ee, RE 5 (6 eae eevee aera E AY USOT; [0 OS a my BERETS G0nasecech cee AS Pt. 1, exhibit 187, 
p. 372: pt. 15-A, 
exhibit 1831, p. 
i | 5445. 
sees Diatettereen SAE Val Decker Packing Co., | Violation of | Jan. 5-Feb. 28, 1935.___} Pt. 1, exhibit 187, 
Piqua, Qhio. ngreement. p. 372. 
Payne, Harold___..|__--- 52 (3 he ae Columbus Railway, Power | Discrimination_.| April-May 1934.__.._. Pr. 1, exhibit 185, 
& Light Co., Columbus, p. 349. 
L Ohio. | 
Aaa do.?_..-......-----------| Johnson Bronze Co., New | Recognition, ....| May 28-June 5, 1924...| Pt. 1, exhibit 186, 
Castle, Pa. p. 351 (listed as 
H. Payne): pt. 
| 15-A, exhibit 
: 1831, p. 5445. 
Prentice, Ernest. ..}_.-..do.2__.....--...--.------ Columbus Railway, Power | Discrimination..| April-May 1934._.___. Pt. 1, exhibit 185, 
& Light Co., Columbus, | p. 347. 
io. 
peoee do.?___....---.----------| Johnson Brenze Co., New | Recognition.....| May 28-June 5, 1934___} Pt. 1, exhibit 186, 
Castle, Pa. p. 352 (listed as 
{. Prentice): pt. 
15-A, exhibit 
‘1831, p. 5445, 
Reed, Al_....-.----{--.2. (5 [2 REP eye eee ake Ea Columbus Raihway, Power | Discrimination..! April-May 1934___-__. Pt. 1, exhibit 185, 
Scien Co., Columbus, p. 347. 
io. 
eens do.?_.._.-...-.-..-------| Johnson Bronze Co.. New | Recognition.._..| May 28-June 5, 1934_..} Pt. 1, exhibit 184, 
Castle, Pa. p-351 (listed as.A. 
Reed); pt. 15-4, 
exhibit !831, p. 
Rollins, John L. 5445. 
(See South, J. P.) 
Ruschke. L. or 
Ruschel, Lawrence.} Cleveland Associated Indus- | National Screw & Manu- | Wage increase...| February-May 1935...| Pt. 22, exhibit 
tries. facturing Co., Cleveland, 4259, p. 9473. 
Ohio. 
National Metal Trades As- | Black & Decker Electric | Recognitionand , June 18, 1936._._.._._- Pt. 3, exhibit 
sociation. Co., Kent, Ohio. I wages. | 396-Z, p. 1029. 


See f-otnotes at end of table. 


June 18, 1935, in Kent, Ohio as 
Lawrence G. Ruschkel; shooting 
at to wound; grand jury: $1,500 
(pt. 3, exhibit 396-Z, p. 1029). 
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Name 


South, J. P. (alias 
Jobn L. Rollins}. 


| 


Spooner, Jacob.__-- 


Strothers, Mrs. 
Hazel (worked as 
Street operative 
or missionary). 


Ul. TOE OHTO GROUP—Continued 


Agency Ioh 


National Corporation Serv- | Columbus Railway, Power 
ice (Allied Corporation & Light Co., Columbus, 
Service 2). Ohio. 


Dayton Auto Dealers Asse- 

~ ciation, Dayton. Ohio. 

Wheeling Steel Corpora- 
tion, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Columbian Enameling & 
Stamping Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Vindicator & Telegram 
newspapers (newsboys 
strike) Youngstown, 


io. 
National Screw & Manu- 


dustries. peUaene Co., Cheveland, 
io. 
ose do__-...--..-._--.......| Addressograph-Multigranoh 


Corporation, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


National Corporation Serv- 


American Fork & Hoe Co., 
ice (Allied Corporation 


Ashtabula, Obio.§ 


Service 2). 
seus do.?_.......--...........| Ashtabula Hide & Leather 
; Co., Ashtahula, Ohio.’ 
Wess do.t__....-.--.-----.-..-}| Ashtabula Bow Socket Co., 
_ Ashtabula, Ohio.s 
Sect do3__...--.--..--.-..-..} Aetna Rubber Co., Ashta- 
bula, Ohio.§ 
Seeds do.?___..--....-.----..---| Val Deeker Packing Co., 
: Piqua, Ohio. 


Cause of strike 


Discrimination..| April-May 1934 


Date Citation 


enceewe 


p. 347. 
necognition and | Feb. 13, 1936_._-.....__]____. cs; eee 
wages 
wood do__ .......| May 22-July 12, 1936._}.....do_._-.. 
Recognition_.__- July 18-28, 1935__..._-|....-do______2 2.8. 
Wage decrease__| May 20-23, 1935._..__- Pt. 15-A, exhibit 
1834, p. 5456. 
Wage increase...| February-May 1935.._| Pt. 22, exhibit 
4258, p. 9472. 
PST ¢ (| eee ree Rea May 23-27, 1935_.....- Pt. 22, p. 9397; 
supplementary 
a : exhibit; hear- 
ings on Associ- 


ated Industries 
of Cleveland, 


exhibit 5871. 
Setaxecseceteceo 3: May~-August 1934___..} Pt. 1, exhibit 187, 
p. 375. 
Discrimination... oe 1934-Jan. 8, j|_-.__ 5 (1 ee 
1 a 
Recognition and | May 1-23, 1934___.___.}____- do. .---- ee 
wages. 
Recognition. .__- Mar. 20-Apr. 13, 1934_.}_____ 0 ee 
Violation of | Jan. 5-Feb. 28, 1935...|_____ 0 [3 pe Pee 


agreement. 


Criminal and arrest record 


Pt. 1, exhibit 185, | In Pittsburgh, Pa., and in Akron, 


Ohio, as John L. Rollins; did not 
result in conviction or jail sen- 
venice; Apr. 9, 1919, sentence of 1 
year and 4 day in U. 8S. Peniten- 
tiary, Altanta, Ga., for stealing 
Government property; Dec. 24, 
1932, sentence of 3 to 6 months in 
the Allegheny County: Work- 
house, Blawnox, Pa., for larceny 
(pt. 1, exhibit iS?, p. 375}. 
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Sullivan, John A_-_J_.-----.--2--- 


National Corporation Serv- 
ice (Allied Corporation 
Service 2). 


Sweeney, Joe......- Railway Audit & Inspec- | H. C. Frick Coke Co., |---...-.--..--.--- August 1933__....-.... Preliminary hear- 
tion Co., Inc. (New York).| Uniontown, Fayette ° ings on S. Res. 
County. Pa. 266, p. 150. 
National Corporation Serv. | Johnsdn Bronze Co., New | Recognition.-.-- May 2&June 5, 1934._} Pt. 1, exhibit 186, 
ice (Allied Corporation Castle, Pa. p. 352 (listed as 
Service 2). J. Sweeney); pt. 
15-A, exhibit 
1831, p. 5445. 
Tracy, Rex (alias |..... C042. cue eee heeds (6 (ee Seen eee ERE PESPNRRL Cc (seein Pe ne 6 (ee ee a Pt. i, exhibit 186, 
Regis L. Watson). R 351 (listed 25 
. Watson); pt. 
15-A, exhibit 
1831, p. 5445. 
owed d0.2__...2.._......---_-j Columbus Railway, Power | Discrimination._| April-May 1934.......1] Pt. 1, exhibit 185, 
& Light Co., Columbus, 4 348 (listed as 
Ohio L. Watsor). 
Cleveland Associated Indus- earn Hotel, Cleveland, | Recognition... ai 5, 1935-March | Pt. 22, p. 9379__.-- 
tries. 
pousan do._....--..------..-.---] National Screw & Manu- | Wage increase... February-May 1935...| Pt. 22, exhibit 
pone Co., Cleveland, 4259, p. 9471. 
io. 
Vamos, Joseph._...j-.--- (6 (2 Dee ee ae eS ere eet QOsocasecs ete el tevele ds 3 (see Dee W0isisveseselscec. Pt. 22, exhibit 
ge 1p Q474, nt. 
26, p. 4 
ewes do_....-..-...-----.-.-.-] Statler Hotel, Cleveland, | Recognition.....| Sept. 5, 1935-March | Pt. "28, p. 10938, 
Obio. 1936. testimony of 
Joseph Vamos. 
Pinkerton’s National Detec- | Industria] Rayon Corpora- | Recognition and | May 20-July 31, 1935..}._... 0<2-.-6c25-22 
tive Agency, Inc. tion, Cleveland, Ohio. wages. ' 
National Metal Trades As- | Black & Decker Electric |__._- do._....--.-- June 18, 1936._.-._--_- Pt. 3, exhibit 396- 


sociation. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Green Cab Co__-__--__.-.- [evescdetucsudseuce Feb. 19, 1930...-....-- 


Columbus Railway, Power 
aaa Light Co., Columbus, 


Co., Kent, Ohio. 


Discrimination..; April-May 1934....... 


Pt. 1, exhibit 181, 


p. 340. 
Pt. 1. exhibit 185, 
p. 347. 


D, p. 1021: pt. 
26, p. 10938. 


| 


Mar. 21, 1935, in Cleveland, Ohio, 
as Regis L. Watson; charged 
with shooting with intent to 
kill, plead guilty, sent to Ohio 
State Reformatory; sentence 
suspended 2 years and paroled 
(pt. 22, exhibit 4261, p. 9483). 


Mar. 22, 1935, in Cleveland, Ohio; 
carrying concealed bebe en 
May 16, 1985, no bill; 

June 18, 1936, in Kent, hio- 
ing at to wound; gran Ajay: 
$1,500 bond (pt. 3, axhibit 396-D, 
p- 1021}. 
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Name Agency Job ‘| Cause of strike | Date | Citation 
Vargo, tharold National Corporation Serv- | Columbus Railway, Power | Discrimination..| April-May 1934_._.-_- Pt. 1, exhibit 185, 
Frederick (alias ice (Allied Corporation & Light Coe., Columbus, p. 348. 
Brooks, Richard, Service 2). Ohio. { 
alias Albert(s); |--2.2c. esc wecec eect ese ce .-| Gasoline stations, Cleve- | Recognition.....| Apri] 1934....-.-..---- Pr. 26, p. 10932, 
- land, Ohio. * testimony of 
} Harold Freder- 
; ick Vargo. ~ 
National Corporation Serv- | Johnson Bronze Co., New |_._-- doses 22st May 28-June 5, 1934_..| Pt. 1, exhibit 186, 
ice (Allied Corporation Castle, Pa. p. 352 (listed as 
Service 2). : H. Vargo); pt. 
15-A, exhibit 
1831, p. 5445; pt. 
26, p. 10932. 
BE eee EE Pe eee ee Yellow Cab Co., Cleve- | Recognition and | May 3-July 19, 1934...} Pt. 26, p. 10932, 
land, Ohio. wages. testimony of 
Harold Freder- 
ick Vargo. 
Cleveland Associated Indus- } National Screw & Manu- | Wage increase...}| February-May 1935...| Pt. 22, exhibit 
tries. facturing Co., Cleveland, 4259, p. S71 
> Ohio. (listed as R. 
Vargo); pt. 22, 
exhibit 4259, p. 
9472 (listed as 
R. Brooks); pt. 
| 26, p. 10932. 
ee do.......----.--.--------| Statler Hote]. Cleveland, {| Recognition.....| Sept. 5, 1935-March | Pt. 26, p. 10938, 
Ohio. 1936. testimony of 
Harold Freder- 
: : ick Vargo. — 
(Hired directly)_.-...-_----- Republic Steel Corpora- | Refusal to sign | May-June 1937__._.... Pt. 26, p. 10908, 
tion, Youngstown, Ohio. contract. testimony of 
Harold Freder- 
i ick Vargo. 
Wallace, Al B.__...| National Corporation Serv- | Novelty Advertising Co., | Recognition, | Aug. 23-Sept. 20, 1935.] Pt. 1, exhibit 187, 
ice (Allied Corporation Coshocton, Ohio. wages, and p. 378. 
Service 2). hours. ; 
este do.4.....-.-.--..--......-| Columbian Enameling & | Recognition.....| July 18-28, 1935.......-]....-do.. 2 eee 
Stamping Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 
Watson, Regis L. 
(See Tracy, Rex.) : f 
Wheat, A, B_t.._.-[--_ 10 {Ye Sogo enna nn ee fe American Fork & Hoe Co., {-...--.-.--------- May-August 1934_...-. Pt. 1, exhibit 187, 
Ashtabula, Ohio. p. 379. 
weolss do.?_._...-......-.-.--..| Ashtabula Hide & Leather | Discrimination..! Oct. 15, 1934-Jan. 8, |..._.do._..__.--... 


| Co., Ashtabula, Ohio.‘ 


1935, 
os ae do.?____.._............__| Ashiabula Bow Socket Co., | Recognition and | May 1-23, 1934._...._- ete ee 


Ashtabula, Ohio.‘ wages, 


Criminal and arrest record 
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Socaw do.?_.+_......-...-..-..-) Aetna Rubber Co., Ash- 


Recognition__-_. Mar. 20-Apr. 13, 1934._)____. | ee 
tabula, Ohio.3 


E. Wright). 


Sees do.?_.--.-.-.---.-----..-| Wal Decker Packing Co., | Violation of} Jan. 5-Feb. 28, :1935% 2 lo23 dO. ee es 
Piqua, Ohio. agreement. 
Laer do.?4..._--.-..-..----.--| Clover Leaf Dairy Co., |.....do....._....| Sept. 7, 1935--.-.-..--. sperelO Seek uost.) 
\ Toledo, Ohio. 
Ssoe8 do.?_._-......-.--...---.] Columbian Enameling & | Recognition__...| July 18-28, 1935._..__.- re eae 
; Stamping Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. | 
woes do.?__...-..-.-...-----..| U. 5. Stamping & Enamel- }_....do..__-.-.._| Nov. 6-27, 1935........|.....do...-.------- 
| | ing ee ,» Moundsville, i; 
eisdvestecsmee wate es soe3 Vindicator and Telegram | Wags decrease May 20-23, 1935.......] Pt. 15-A, exhibit 
newspapers (newsboys 1834, p. 5456. 
Sta Youngstown, 
hie 
Wolnik, Alfred } National Corporation Serv- | Commercial Shearing & |_..............._. August 1933__-..-222...- Pt. 1. exhibit 187, 
(alias Kinlow). ice (Allisd Corporation Stamping Co., Youngs- p. 378. 
Service 2). town, Ohio. 
wees OOP sccccolelece cells Manion Steel Barrel Co., | Wage decrease._} Mar. 20-23, 1935...-.._|_____ GOL ecisafenes2 
Oil City, Pa. 
caer do.2_..--.-.-....--.---.-| Columbian Enameling & } Recognition.....| July 18-28, 1935..__._.1_....do.....__--.-- 
Stamping Co., Terre 
Haute. Ind. ; 
P00 eect iL Se eie oe tees Vindicator and Telegram | Wage decrease._| May 20-23, 1935...-__. Pt. 15-A, exhibit 
‘ newspapers (newsboys 1834, p. 5456. 
nes Youngstown, 
hio 
Wright, Bill....__. Cieveland Associated In- | National Screw & Manu- | Wage incresse...| February-May 1935__.| Pt. 22, exhibit | June 18, 1936, in Kent, Ohio, as 
dustries. facturing Co., Cleve- 4259, p. 9471. Raiph E. Wright; shooting with 
land, Ohio. intent to wound; grand jury; 
| $}, ere aa (pt. 3, ‘exhibit 396-R, 
p. i 
ae 6 Cs ee ee ee a we Hotel, Cleveland, | Recoguition_._.- el 5, 1935-March | Pt. 22, p. 9378_.._. 
io. 936. 
National Metal Trades As- | Black & Decker Electric | Recognition and June 18, 1986..--.--... Pt. 3, exhibit 
sociation. Co., Kent, Ohio. wages. 396-R. p. 1028 


Allen, Sheppard. 
(See Williams, 
C.N,.). 
Alen, Tom... _-- 
Inc. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


ae. Audit & Inspection | New Orleans Publie Serv- 
'0.. 


(listed as Ralph | 


fil. THE RAILWAY AUDIT & INSPECTION CO. GROUP 


nnn ee LC LCCC CS A TE trp ptire 


July 1-10, 1929 (period | Pt. 1, p. 199....... 
of violence); strike 
continued ‘several 
months thereafter. 


ice. Inc., New Orleans,/  st~CS~S 
La.$ 
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1M. THE RAILWAY AUDIT & INSPECTION CO. GROUP—Continued : 


Name Agency 
Allen, Tom-_......_| Raflway Audit & Inspection 
. Co., Inc. (Chicago). 
Bernard. (See 
ae Michael 

Black, Harry £ falias Bergoff [sic]...-.--.-..-.---- 
_ obn Black; alias 
Harry Schartz; 
alias Thompson). 

Railway Audit & Inspection 

Co., inc. 
oem OOo cares oue le ceeenseces 


Railway Audit & Tspestion 
Co., inc. (New Y 


Star Commissary and Em- 
ployment Bureau, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa.16 
Black, John. (See 
Black, Harry). 
Blake, William._...| Railway Audit & Inspection 
Co., Ine., (Pittsburgh, 
P4.). 
eae GO. 2.) cocisssceccecesece: 
| 
t 
Boilermaker (see 
Williams, C.N.) 
Britt, Jimmy (Stan-| Railway Audit & Inspection 
ley Joseph). 


Co., Inc. (New York). 


Job Cause of strike Date Citation 

H. C. Frick Coke Co. j_.......-.----..-- August 1933_.._._..... Preliminary hear- 
Uniontown, Fayette ings on S. Res. 
County, Pa. | 266, p. 150. 

Standard Oj] Co., New }.......-..------.-- October 1929...-.....- Pt. 15-A, exhibit 
York, N. Y.¢ 1766, p. 5329. 

when Cab Co., Pittsburgh, [-........--.------ Feb. 19, 1930_.......-- Pt. 1 anibit 181, 

p. 340. 

idee, Material Co., St. }.-..-...-.-..----- June 1932_._........-. Pt. 15-A, exhibit 

Louis, Mo. { 1766, D. 5329; pt. 
| 1, exhibit 181. 
p. 310. 

Standard Steel Spring Co., [........--------.-}----- Cs (1 {inn a ee Pt. 15-A, exhibit 
Coraopolis, Pa. 1766, p. 53P9. 

H. C. Frick Coke Co., J---.-..-...--.---- August 1933_....-..-.- Preliminary hear- 
Uniontown, Fayette ings on S. Res. 
County, Pa 266, p. 150. 

Unknown_...-.----...-----].- tiie ce Sh ocak eemedehcbucdsonccnesace Pt. 15- ee exhibit 

1766. p. 5329. 

BH. C. Frick Coke Co., |-....-.22222-2---- August 1933........--- Preliminary hear- 
Uniontown, Fayctte ings on S. Res. 
County. Pa. 266, p. 150. 

Gulf longshoremen’s strike, } Recognition and | Oct. 16-25, 1935._.....- Pt. 15-A, exbibit 
Lake Charles, La. wages. 1766, p. 5329; pt. 

15-D, exhibits 
3595-3506, pp. 
7012-7013. 

General Materia] Co., St. [--.-.---.-...--.- June 1932.__.__...----- Pt. 15-A, exhibit 
Louis, Mo. 1766, p. 5331. 

H. C. Frick Coke Co.,fj-.........-......- August 1933_...---.--- Preliminary hear- 
Uniontown, Fayeted ings on S. Res. 
County, Pa 26, p. 150 listed 


0., Ine. 
Railway Audit & Inspection . 


as Jimmie Britt). 


Feb. 19, 1930, in Pittsburgh, Pa, as 


John Black,alias Harry Schwartz; 
charge, misdemeanor; case nolle 
prossed, July 12, 1930 (pt. 1, ex- 
hibit 18}. p. 340). 


June 7, 1932, in St. Louis, Mo.. as 


Harry Black; charge, assault with 
intent to kili (pt. 1, exhibit 181, 


p. 340). 
March 1930 at Pittsburgh; charge, 


possessing tear-gas bombs; dis- 
nao (pt. 15-A, exhibit 1766, 

5329). Harry Black, alias 
Thompson; wanted in Othea, 
Kans., on charge of burglary (pt. 
1, exhibit 181, p. 336). 


June 20, 1927, in Pittsburgh, Pa., 


as Stanley Joseph Britt; charge, 
suspicious person, ‘could give no 
reasonable account of himself.’’ 
Arrested with Frank Smith, alias 
Frank Dugan. Fined $25 or 30 
days in workhouse. (pt. 1, exhibit 
181, p. 339). 


June 7, 1932 in St. Lonis, Mo., as 


Stanley J. Britt; charge, act 
with intent to kill (pt. 1, p- 3398). 


v8T 
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Brophy, Clyde}; Railway Audit & Inspection 
Emerson. Co., Ine. 

National Corporation Serv- 

ice (ANied Corporation 


Service 3). 
Brown, Joe (alias | Railway Audit & Inspection 
Joseph Gorsky; o., Ine. 


alias Joseph Gor- 

don; alias John 

Smith). Foster’s Industrial and De- 
tective Bureau. 

Railway Audit & Inspection 


Co., Inc. (New York). 


‘“‘Wease] Benny” Epstein-__ eer Pencil Co., 


See footnotes at end t table. 


General Material Co., St. | 


Louis, Mo.‘ 

Columbus Railway, Power 
& Light Co., Columbus, 
Ohio). 

New Orleans Public Serv- 
ice, Inc., New eae 
La. 


t 

American Bridge Co., Jer- 
sey City, N. J. 

H. C. Frick Coke Co., 
Uniontown, Fayette 
County, Pa. 

Kelvinator Corporation 6 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Bush Terminal Co., New 
’ York, N.Y. 


Reick-McJunkin Dairy, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.$ 
Purities Bakeries Corpora- 
tion, Brooklyn, N.Y.¢: 
Cushmans Sons, Inc., New 
York, N. Y.04 ” 
C., 


New York, N. Y. 


eect ve oe ee Jume 1932__.--- 2 Pt. 15-A, exhibit 
1766, p. 5331. 
Discriminstion__| April-May 1934.._..__ Pt. 1, ‘exhibit 185, 
p- 346 (listed as 
C. E. Brophy). 
wSesesscoeseucses July 1-10, 1929 (period | Pt.1, p.199...._... 
of violence); strike 
continued several 
months thereafter. 
OYssee ee 19882 ee eos ae rae exhibit 
wu Soscs esse aeeale August 1933._..-_..-- Preliminary hear- 
ings on S. Res. 
266, p.150. 
Peds sueteo gets oe 1934......-...-........} Records supplied 
by Kelvinator 
Corporation, 
held in com- 
mittee files. 
Recognition, | Oct. 2-Nov. & 1934_..| Pt. 1, pp. 108-109__ 
wages, and 
hours. : 
Recognition and | Apr. 27-May 1, 1935..| Pt. 15-A, exhibit 
wages. 1766, p. 5332. 
Jevecocwessetecees Oct. 23, 1935-Jan. 25, |-..-.do-_.-_----.--- 
1936. 
gectostcsseesteec[ocked OO s2c26 Sonne deters Voces OO sees i525 
Recognition and } June 16~Aug. 8, 1938_..| Appendix D, p. 
wages. 200 and p. 133. 


May 6, 1925, in Manhattan, N. Y., 
as Joseph Gorsky; charge, rob- 
bery: May 7. 1925. discharged 
(pt. 15-A, exhibit 1766, p. 5332). 

Sept. 9, 1930, in Manhattan. N. Y., 
as Joseph Gorsky; charge. felo- 
nious assault; July 20, 1931, dis- 
missed. grand BS (pt. 16-A, 
exhibit 17 ae 5332). 

Apr. 15, 1933, in Broux, N. Y.. as 
Joseph Gorsky: charge. grand jars 
ceny; Apr. 15, 1933, discharged 
(pt. 15~A, exhibit 1786, Pp. 5332). 

Feb 2. 1934. in Bronx. N. Y.. as Jo- 
ie Gordon; charge, policy, on 

ar. 13, 1934, $100 or 20 days, 
special session (pt. 15-A, exhibit 


Joseph Gorsky; charge, “policy; 
oo May 11, 1934, $50 or 10 days 


Special session (pt. 15-A, exhibit 
5332). 


1766, p. 

Jan. 3, 1935, in Bronx, N. Y.. as Jo- 
seph Brown; charge, policy: on 
Feb. 26, 1935, 30 days workhouse, 
special session (pt. 15~A, exhibit 
1766, p. 5332}. 

Mar. 23, 1936. in Bronx, N. Y.. as 
John Smith: charge, policy; on 
Mar. 24. 1936, discharged (pt. 
15-A, echibit 1768. p. 5332). 

Apr. 8, 1936. in Bronx. N. Y.. a8 Jo- 
seph Gorsky; 887 Code of Crim- 
ino! Procedure. Apr. 9. 1936. dis- 
charged (pt. 15-A, exhibit 1766, 
p. 5332). 
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i THE RAILWAY AUDIT & INSPECTION CO. GROUP—Continued 
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Name | Agency 
i 


Casey, Michael B. Railway Audit and Inspec- 


/*KRed,’’ alias tion Co., Inc. (Pennsyl- 
Bernard). vania Industrial Service 
Co.). 

I 5 | aS eg ee ae RO oe 
Railway Audit & Inspec- 
tion Co., Ine. 
Segets 1, CS, ee 
Bergoff (sie)---.-..-..-.2-_-- 
Chowderhead. 
(See Cohen, 
Sam. 
Cleary, William. 
(See Williams, 
C.N.) 
Cohen, Joseph. 
Soe Puliman), 
Coben, “Phoney | Railway Audit & Inspec- 
Lou.’”’ tion Co., Inc. 
Jeo GO0.cecoce Reet ee is 
Braker Co { 5 ea ee ae 
pach os (3 [0 nen en en 
ees C3 Us ee pe ee oe ee ee 
‘Cohen, Sam (alias |____. 1: (sO oo epee ee OS 


‘“‘Chowderhead ” 
alias Charles | 


Job 


New Orleans Public Serv- 


ice, Inc., New Orleans, 
La. 


Bush Teupel Co., Brook- 


lyn, N. 


Kelvinator Corporation, 

Long Island City, N. Y. 
C. A. Manulacturing 
Co., Camden, N. J. 


Remington Rand, Inc., N- 
ion, N. Y.; Middletown, 
Conn.; Utica, N. Y. 


Reick- McJunkin Dairy 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Kelvinator Corporation, 
Long Island City, N. ¥ 

Bicetords Ine., New 
York, N. Y. 

Eastern Rolling Mills, Bal- 
timore, Md. 


M ne Strike, New 
York, N. ¥. 
; Cushmans Sons, Ine., 


New York, N. Y.1 


Cause of strike 


Recognition, 
wages, and 
hours. 


Recognition 
and wages. 


Recognition, 
waces, and 
hours. 


Recognition....- 


Wage decrease_ 


Recognition, 
wages, and 
hours. 


Date Citation 


Fuly 1-10, 1929 (period | Pt. 15~A, exhibit. 


. of violence); strike 1766, p. 5333, 
continued several aud pt. 1, p. 158, 
months thereafter. testimony of 

Michael B. 


Casey. 

Oct. 24-Nov. 8, 1934...1 Pt. 1, p. 159, tes- 
timony of Mi- 
chsel B. (‘‘Red’’) 
Casey; pt. 15-A. 
exhibit 1766, p. 
§333. 


May and June of 1936.) Pt. 1, p. 160, tes- 
timony of Mi- 

~ ' chael B. (‘Red’) 

Casey; pt. 15-A. 

exhibit 1766, p. 


3333. 

Pt. i, pp. 161-165, 
testimony of 
Michael RB. 
(**Red’’) Casey; 
pt. 15-A, exhibit 
1766, p. 5333. 


May 21~Nov. 20, 1936. 


Apr. 27-May 1, 1935_..] Pt. 15-A, exhibit 


1766, p. 5334. 
M9 A on sd eecssaeutess Sees 6 [eee 
May 19-June 19, 1935_.]__._. °S (1 Sa OE 
Oct. 1-2, 1935.0. tL. O0svese esl tos 
19863 62 cece ee ec steceitlecc se .6 Ce re ee 
Oct. 23, 1935-Jan. 25, | Pt. 1, p. 146, testi- 
1936, mony of Sam 


Cohen; pt. 15- 


! 
* 


Criminal and arrest record 


May 4, 1936; convicted of arson, 3d 
degree; sentenced to Clinton 
State Prison, New York, 14 to3 
years (pt. 15-A, exhibit 1766, p. 
5333 


Apr. 10, 1915, in New York City, 
as Sam Cohen; receiving stolen 
goods; June 25, 1915, Eimira Re- 
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alias 


Harris: 
Charles Gold- 


berg; alias ‘“‘Big [._-._ G0cosascecsescetoccsos2 . 


Sammy” Cohen; 
alias Samuel 
Louis Cohen; 
alias Sam Har- 
ris). 


Bergoff (sic).....------------ 


Railway Audit & Inspec- 
tion Co., Inc. - 


} 
' 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Sherwood Detective Bureau 


t 
i 


Purities Bakeries peat hs 
tion, Brooklyn, N. Y.! 


Building-servi ice employees 
C“elevator’’) strike. New 
York, N.Y. 

Remington Rand, Inc., 
Middletown, Conn. 


The Borden Dairy Prod- 
ucts, New York, N. Y. 


A, exhibit 1766, 
5334 


: p. 5334. 
zac: Go....---.---}---. _0.-..-----.-----_-] Pt. 1, p. 146, testi- 
mony of Sam 

Cohen. 


Wage increise...| Mar. 1-15, 1936.-.._--.- Pt. 1, p. 142, testi- 
mony of Sam 
Cohen 


Recognition | May 21-Nov. 20, 1936.] Pt. 1, pp. 142-143, 


and wages. testimony of 
Sam Cohen. 

yc har Sa ck ow ene tie Pt. 1, p. 146, testi- 
mony of Sam 
Cohen. 


Jan. 14, 1928, in‘ New 
“fas Samuel Cohen; arty Jan. 


formatory (pt. 1, exhibits 114-115, 
PP. 295-296). 

Mar. 22, 1919, in New York City 
as Sam Cohen; grand larceny; 
Mar. 26, 1919, discharged (pt. i 
exhibits 114-115, pp. 295-206). 

Apr. 8, 1920, in New York City, as 
Sam Cohen; violating Federal 
law (conspiracy): 18 months in 
U.S. Penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga. 
(pt. 1, exhibits 114-115, pp. 205- 


296). 

Apr. 17, 1923, in New York City, 
as Sam Cohen; grand eho G 
Apr. 19, 1923, discharged (pt. 1 
Dee ee 114-115, pp. 295-296). 
Dec. 11, 1923, in New York City, 
as Samuel Cohen; grand larceny: 
May 1, 1925, 3 years and 6 months 
State’s prison (execution stayed) 
(pt. 1, exhibits 114-115, pp. 295- 


296). 

Jan. 23, 1924, in New York City, 
as Samuel Cohen: fugitive (Phil- 
adelphia, ae Jan. 28, 1924, dis- 
charged | (pt. 1 exhibits 114-115, 


Pp. 295-296). 

Ang. 6, 1924, in Mount Vernon, 
N. Y.,/as Samuel Cohen; bur- 
glary: Dec. 5, 1924, 4 years, 
State’s prison (pt. 1, exhibits 114- 
115, p Pp. 295-296}. 

July 9, Pr o7, in New York City, as 
Sam Cohen; grand larceny; Sept. 

. 1927, sentence suspended 
(final charge, petit larceny) (pt. 

wl, exhibits 114-115; pp. 295-296). 

ork City, 


20. 1928. discharged (pt. 1, ex- 

ghibits 114-115; pp. 295-296). 

Jan. 20, 1928, in New York City, 
as Samuel Cohen; violating 
parole; delivered to parole com- 
mission (pt. 1, exhibits 114-115, 
pp. 205-296). 

May 3, 1928, in New York City, as 
Sam "Cohen: grand larceny; June 
7, 1929, bail discharged (pt. 1 
exhibits 114-115; pp. 295-296). 
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HI. THE RAILWAY AUDIT & INSPECTION CO. GROUP—Continued 


Name Agency Job Cause of strike Date Citation , Criminal and arrest record 


LSS | TS | teeta SSv SSSI fess: | erry =p sSMUSere> 


Cohen, Sam (alias Railway Audit & Inspec- | The Borden Dairy Prod- | Recognition | May 21-Nov. 20, 1936.| Pt.1. p. 146, testi- | May 20, 1930, in Brorx, N. Y., as 


“Chowdechead’”’ tion Co., Inc. ucts, New York, N. Y. and wages. mony of Sam Charles Harris; im nating a 
alias Charles Cchen. Federal officer and attempting 
Harris: alias extortion; Sept. 28, 1930, . dis- 
Charles Gold- ° missed (3 indictments) (pt. 1; ex- 
berg; alias ‘Big hibits 114-115, pp. 295-296) 
Sammy’’ Cohen; Nov. 20, 1932, in New York City, 
alias Samuel as Sam Goldberg, alias ‘“‘Chow- 
Louis Cohen; derhead”’; violating section 220 
an Sam Har- United States Criminal Code 
TiS). ~ ~ 


; : Or 1, exhibits 114-115, pp. 295- 
6. 


At present under an indetermi- 
nate sentence up to 3 years for 
defrauding the Emergency Re- 
lief Bureau, New York City, of 
+70 (pt. 15-A, exhibit 1766, p. 

Daley, Joseph. 
Ce Williams, 


Davenport, J. P_...| Railway Audit & Inspec- | Active in Thomasville, |.........-..---._- December 1934-De- | Pt. 15-A, exhibit 
tion Co., Inc. (Pennsyl- Ga.; Spindale and Forest cember 1935. 1766, p. 5336. 
vania Industrial Service City, N. C.: Knoxville, 

Co.). Tenn.; and Rome, Ga. 
: West Point Manufacturing j-.....-.....---_.. Sept. 6-Oct. 2, 1934....| Pt. 7 pp. 2491, 
Co., Lanett, Ala. 2695, and ex- 
hibit 902-G, p. 
2702. 


De Fisher, Jack 
(see Fisher, 


Jack). . 
Dempsey, Frank...| Railway Audit & Inspec- | H. C. Frick Coke Co., |_------.--. 22... August 1933_.....-..-- Preliminary hear- 
tion Co., Inc. (Chicago}. Uniontown Fayette ings on S. Res. 
County, Pa. 266, p. 150. 
hein do_.-.---.-----.----.-..| Gulflongshoremen’s strike, | Recognition | Oct. 17-25, 1935._....-.| Pt. 15-A, exhibit 
Lake Charles, La. and wages. 1766. p. 5337; pt. 
15-D. exhibits 


3595-3596, pp. 
7012-70153. 
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v, 
A 


T-OL ‘9 ‘3deu 'S§ 


eT 


National Corporation Serv- 


Columbus Railway 
ice (Allied Corporation 


Pt. 1, exhibit 185 
Power & Light Co., Co- 


B 346 (listed as 

Service.?) lumbus, Ohio. . P. Demp- 

sey). 

Epstein, Benjamin | Railway Audit & Inspec- | Kelvinator Corporation, }_..-...........___ 19342 soc ode ce. Pt. 15-A, exhibit 
Saas Ben- tion Co., Inc.13 Long Island City, N. Y. 1766, p. 5338. 
ny’’). 

Eagle Pencil Co., Inc. | Reco gnition | June 1é-Aug. 8, 1938__.| Appendix D, p.200, 
New York, N. Y. and wages. and p. 133. 
-Farley, Val. R_-__. Railway Audit & Inspec- | H. C. Frick Coke COs eo a August 1933_.....____. Pp hear- |, 
tion Co., Inc, (Pennsy)- Uniontown, Fayette ings on 8. Res. 
am Industrial ce County, Pa. 266, p. 150. 
On). ! . 
ee do. ........-........--..] Standard Steel Spring Co. | Recognition | June 23-July 6__......| Pt. 15-A. exhibit 
Coraopolis, Pa. and wages. 1766, p. 5338. 
eset do--..-...-.....-......-] Spang Chalfonte & C0. | ovcenwsccesesmeca| October 1993. ..2...-clo<. do... 2. 
Ambridge, Pa: f 

Fisher, Jack (‘Eat |__._. |: punter TO ee SE H. C. Frick Coke Co., |.-....-.-..-._._.. August 1933_.......... Preliminary hear- 
Em Up’); alias Unientown, Fayette ings on S. Res. 
Jack De Fisher, County, Pa. 266. p. 150; pt. 
alias John James. 15-A, exhibit 

1766, p. 5339, pt. 
1, p. 156. 
ae do..._-.........-.-..--.} Bush Terminal Co., New Recognition, | Oct. 24-Nov. 8, 1934.__| Pt. 15-A, exhibit 
York, N. Y. weee®: and 1766, p. 5339. 
ours. 
Sees do--..-....-..-......-..] Real Sik Hosiery Mills, }__-...-.../._..._.| Nov. 15, 1935....-.....].-...-do_-..- 2.2. 
Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bergoff [sic]. ...-..-.._--.._- ening on Rand, Inc., | Recognition | May 21-Nov. 20, 1936.|_-.__ GOs ole tessa 
. Middletown, Conn.§ and wages. 
Asher Detective Agency...) Unknown.___-.-_-2.. oo} ee ee | eee Pt. 1, p. 148 (tes- 
timony of Jack 
f Fisher). 
Washer Detective Agency_.|__... eee Sea eae) Sen ee eon See e ee eae ae een, He Ooecnc setueks 


Bee footnotes at end of table. 


June 28, 1938, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
violating New York Laws 1938, 
ch. 349, sec. 1 et seq., so-called 
“Goldberg Act,” regulating 
strikebreaking and_ detective 
agencies; was So hee: strike- 
guards at Eagle Pentil Co., Inc., 


Strike. (Appendix D, p. 200.) 


Oct. 12, 1926, in Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
loitering; held 10 days. (See pt. 
15-A, exhibit 1766, p. 5339.) 

Feb. Pee in New oe yee 
grand larceny; no disposition in- 
dicated. (See pt. 15-A, exhibit 
1766, p. 5339.) 

Aug. 15, 1932, in Rochester, N. Y.; 
attempted grand larceny; sus- 
pended sentence. (See pt. 15-A, 
exhibit 1766, p. 5339.) 

July 2, 1935, in Rochester N. Y.; 
violation of 887, Penal Code; no 
disposition indicated. (See pt. 
15-A, exhibit 1766. p. 5339.) 

July 2, 1935, in Batavia, N. Y-.; 
rape, first degree; reduced to as- 
sault, third degree; no disposi- 
tion indicated. (See pt. 15-A, 
exhibit 1766, p. 5339.) 

Jan. 21, 1936, in Aap cera nada 
auto stealing; no disposition in- 
dicated. (See pt. 15-A, exhibit 
1766. p. 5338.) 

Jan. 2), 1936, in Shaker Heights, 
Ohio; petit har ces disposi- 
tion indicated. ( pt. 15-A, 
exhibit 1766, p. 5339.) 
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OI. THE RAILWAY AUDIT & INSPECTION CO. GROUP—Continued 


Name Cause of strike 


MAL os 


Goldberg, Chariés 


(see Cohen, Sam 
“ Chowder- 


ead’’). 
Golden, Ralph | Foster’s Industrial and De- 


American Bridge Co., Jer- | (_..------------ 5) Sh) ee ere IS Pt. 15-C, exhibit | Nov. 14, 1931, in Jersey City, N.J., 
(“Goldie’’). tective Bureau. sey City, N. J. 2934, p. 6389. as Ralph Golden; assault with 
attsmpt to kill; Nov. 27, 1931, 
held without bail for action of 
grand jury; Mar. 29, 1934, found’ 
gs aed (pt.. 7, exhibit: 789, 
p. ; 

Railway Audit & Inspection Nov. 16, 1981, in Jersey City, N.J., 
Co., Inc. (Pennsylvania New York, N. Y. wages, and 1766, p. 5340. as Ralph Golden; carrying con-. 
Industrial Service). - hours. cealed weapons; Nov. 17, (1931, 

Railway Audit & Inspection | Standard Steel Spring Co., | Recognition and | June 23-July 6, 1936___|____- do_....----.-. held without bail. for action of 
Co., Inc. Coraopolis, Pa. grand jury; Mar. 29, 1934, found: 

ee (1 ee ee Birds, » LNC.; *New York, Recognition.....| May 19-June 19, 1935__].....do_....--.___- ae (pt.. 7, exhibit’ 789, 

p 

ecen do__...--.-....----.--.-.| Cushmans SonsIuc., New | Recognition, | Oct. 23, 1935-Jan. 25, |_....do__.._.---_._- soe e. onc in New York City, 
York, N. Y. wages, and 1936. h Golden; felonious as- 

hours. sault: idaho alg 5 3, sg (pt.. 

eae: do.._....-....--.-.--.-.-| Tastee Baking Co.,!! New |__...do.---..--..|..-..do__---------------]-----€0_..-.---..---| 7, exhibit 789, Basen anted 
York, N.Y. in Albany, &. a police en eo 

Peres @c.....--.--..-.------.--| Remington Rand, Inc., | Recognition and | May 21-Nov. 20, 1936_{.....do_......-....-] election frost charge), (pt. 16-A;: 


Middletown, Conn. wages. erhibit 1766, p. 5340 
Gordon, Joseph. 
(See’ Brown, Joe.) 


Grosky, Joseph, 


(See Brown, Joe.) : 
Hamilton, James___].....do...-.-.--...-.-......-.] General Material Co., St. |_-.-..-------.--_- June 1932... Pt. 15-A. exhibit i 
Loris, Ma. 1766, p. 5342. 
bites do__-..-----.---------.--| Gulf loneshoremen’sstrike, | Recognition and | Oct. 17-22, 1935_.___._.| Pt. 15-D, exhibits 


Lake Charles, La. Wages. 3595-3596, pp. 
7012-7013 (listed 
as J. Hanilton). 

(jee 1931-32__.._..----__-_. Pt. 1, p. 139, testi- 
mony of Willian 
Harper; pt. 15- 
A, exhibit 1766, 
p. 5342; pt. 15-C, 
ett 2934, p. 


638 
Railway Audit & Inspection | Bickfords, Inc., New York, {| Recognition... _- May 19-June 19, 1935._; Pt. 1, p. 140: pt. 
Co., Inc. N.Y. 15-A, exhibit 
1766, p. 5342. 


Harper, William.._| Foster’s Industrial and De- | American pre Co., Jer- 


June 28, 1938, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
tective Bureau. sey City, N. J. 


violating New York Laws, 1938, 


Bush Terminal Co., New |-Recognition, | Oct. 24-Nov. 8, 1934__.! Pt. 15-A, exhibit 
ch. 349 Sect. 1 et seq., so-called 
strikebreaking and _  dotective 


guards for Eagle Pencil Co., Ine.; 
strike. (Appendix D, p. 200.) 


“Goldberg” Act, regulating 
agencies: was providing. strike 
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Harris, Charles, 
and Harris, Sam. 
(See Cohen, Sam 
**Chowderhead.’”’) 

Hook, Maurice (ali- 
as Morris Hook). 


Hook, Morris, 
(See Hook, Maa- 


Tice). 

Jackson, Whiten 
(alias, Jacovini, 
Frank). 


James,John. (See 
Fisher, Jack.) 


Johnson, Harry__..} Railway Audit & Inspection 


“Weasel Benny” Epstein__.; Eagle Pencil Co., Inc., New | Recognition and | June 16-Aug. 8, 1938_._| See p. 133 and p. 
200. 


York, N.Y. 
Betway Audit & Inspection a strike, Pittsburgh, 
Co., Inc. a. 
eros do.....--...-.--.--.---..| General Material Co., St. 


Louis, Mo. 


Railway Audit & Inspection 


H. C. Frick Coke Co., 
Co., Inc. (Chicago). 


Uniontown, Fayette 
County, Pa. 


Mickey Martel and the 
Wm. J. Burns Inter- 
national Detective Agen- 
cy, Inc. 


Pioneer Paper Stock Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


New Orleans Public Serv- 


o., Inc. ice, Inc., New Orleans, 
La.6 
eles do_...-...-.-..-.........| H. C. Frick Coke Co., 
peaceable Fayette 
Kohn, Joseph. aia a 
(See Pullman, 
Joe.) 
RKudish, Herman. 
(See (Stern Wil- 
liam. 
See footnotes at end of table. 


wages. 


meme wwe em we wees ee 


le Den ee a August 1933_._-......__ 


Recognition, 
wages, and 


bours. 


oe twee ew cow woe 


February 1$32____....- Pt. 1, exhibit 181, 
pp. ” 330-340. 
Pt. 15-A, exhibit 
1766, p. 5345. 
Preliminary hear- 
ings on S. Res. 
266, DP. 150 (listed 
as Whitey Jack- 
son). 
Feb. 10-29, 1936___.._.| Preliminary hear- 
ings on S. Res. 
266, p. 169. 
Suaciacdcooeecsase July 1-10, 1929 (period } Pt. 1, p. 158; pt. 
of violence); strike 15-A, exhibit 
continued several | 1766, p. 5346.. 
Apetaee Preliminary hear 
u 1633... eon ary hear- 
eu ings on S. Res. 
| 266, BP. 150. 


Feb. 18, 1932, in Pittsburgh, Pa., 


as Maurice Hook; Suspicious per- 
son; discharged Feb. 20, 1932. 


(Pt. 1, exhibit 181, pp. 330-340; 
also see pt. 15-A, exhibit. 1766, 


p. 5345.) 
June 7, 1932, in St. Louis, Mo., 88 


Maurice Hook; arrested for :as- 
sault with intent to ‘kills. no 
disposition noted: (ee, exhibit 


181, pp. 339-340; also see pt.. 15: 


exhibit 1766; p. 5345.) ‘ 


Nov. 21, 1924, in ce ee Pa.; 


battery - sa 
ravish and rape; guilty, sentence 
robation for 3 Mea a: 
on. 


assault and reaper? Spr 
vated assault an 


qaapenaed: 
(See preliminary hearings 
Res. 266, p. 169.)- 
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1Il. THE RAILWAY AUDIT & INSPECTION CO. GROUP—Continued 


Agency Job Date Citation Criminal and arrest record 
Foster’s Industrial and De- | American Bridge Co., | @ _-------..---.| 1931-32.....-.....- Pt. 15-C, exhibit 
tective Bureau. Jersey City, N. J. 2934, p. 6389 
isted as = J. W. 
erty). 
Railway Audit & Inspec- | H. C. Frick Coke Co., |....------....-.-. August 1933...-....._- Preliminary hear- 
tion Co., Inc. | Uniontown, Fayette ings on S. Res. 
: County, Pa. 266, p. 150. 
Lamb, Albert (Al)_!_____ ss per ce a ee Rieck-McJunkin Dairy, | Recognition, Apr. 27-May 1, 1935..-) Pt. 15-A, exhibit 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. ware? and 1766, p. 5348. 
ours. 
bet. tec ecec Dect sosde Cushman Sons, Inc., New |._..- do..-.._-..-.] Oct. 23, 1935-Jan. 25, } Pt. 15-A, exhibits 
York, N. Y.u 1936. 1633-1634, pp. 
5233-5234; — eX- 
hibit 1766, p. 
5348. 
ST EEy + | ANOS eek Sa Purities Bakeries Corpors- {____- c: [eee een) Poe OOcccs sees ee lust ce do__..-..-...-- 
tion, Brooklyn, N. Y.1! 
Long, Joe. .....--.-]_. 2. G0 ass eae General Material Co., 8t. |-....-...---...--- June 1932___...-...-._- Pt. 15-A, exhibit 
. Louis, Mo. . 1766, B- 5348, 
ene OOo a ecccss.| Gault longsheremen’ s | Recognition and } Oct. 17-22, 1935__._..__} Pt. 15-D, exhibits 
—_ strike, Lake Charles, La. wages. oe pp. 

MecDaniels, Lee [_.... BOs Sees e does General Material Co., St. j-.-...-..-...--.-- TUNE 1922 oo cesses Pt. 1, exhibit 181, | June 7, 1932, 8t. Louis, Ma., 
(alias Leo Me- . Louis, Mo. p. 335, pt. 15-A, arrested for assault with intent 
Daniels). exhibit 1766, p. to kill; oe. 1, exhibit. 181, pp.. 

5350. 333 fp tt. 15-A, exhibit 1768, 
PH 

eee» (« Smt mer eer er eae nce Gulf longshoremen’s strike, | Recognition and | Oct. 16-25, 1935._...-.- Pt. 15-D, exhibits 

Lake Charles, La. wages. eee pp. 
~7013. 

Maze, Oscar j_....do_._..- 2222-22-22 1 General Material Co., St. }-.-....--.---...-- June 1932... .........-. Pt . 15-A, exhibit 

(Slim). Louis, Mo. 1766, p. S349. 

e000 (3 (sea ome oe horemen Buia strike, Recognition and | Oct. 17-22, 1935........| Pt. 15-D. exhibits 

haries, La. wages. 3595, 3596, pp. 
Novack, William ; 7012-7013. 
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O’ Keefe, Jack. (See 
Boyer, J. C. 

Pullman, Joe (alias 
Joseph Cohen, 
slias Joseph 
Kohn). 


Foster’s Industrial and De- 
tective Bureau. 

Railway Audit & Inspection 
Co. (Philadelphia). 


Railway Audit & Inspec 
tion, Co., Inc. 


Raflwa 
tion 


Andit & Inspec- 
‘0., Ine. (Chicago). 


National Corporation Serv- 
ice (Allied Corporation 
Service 3). 


Railwa Andit & Inspec- 
tion Co., Inc. 
Schwartz, Harry. 
(See Black 
Harry. 
Smitb, Charles_....| Railway Audit & Inspection 
Co., Inc. (Pennsyivania 
Industrial Service}. 
e25e5 (1 eso ara Se oe 
Railway Audit & Inspection 
to 6) eee na ee ee 
Smith, Henry. 
WW . e 8 ‘ ern, 
Smith, John. 
(8eej Brown, 
Jos.) 
See footnotes at end of table, 


American Bridge Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


H. C. Frick Coke Co., 
Uniontown, Fayette 
County, Pa. 


General Material Co., St. 
Louis, Me. 


H. C. Frick Coke Co., 
Uniontown, Fayette 
County, Pa. 


Columbus Railway, Power 
o ent Co., Columbus, 


Remington Rand, Inc., 
Tonowanda, N. Y.! 


Bash a Co., New 
York, N 


Reick-McJunkin i 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Building-service em- 
Ployees; ‘‘elevator’’ 
strike, New York, N. Y. 

Taystee Bread Co., New 
York, N.Y.) 


2734, p. 63! 


exhibit 


Pp. 5354. 
Discrimination._;| April-May 1934...._._ Pt. aa 185, 
p. 347. . 
Recognition and 


wages. 1 . 


766, PD. 5354 


Oct. 24-Nov. 8, 1934._./ Pt. 1, pp. 105-114 
testimony of 
harles Smith); 

Pe. 13-A, ee 
766, Pp. 5358 
Apr. 27-May 1, 1935__. _....d0_. 


Mar. 1~15, 1936_.._..--f._-. G02. 252s cescs. 


Recognition, 
wages, and 
hours. 


-Recognition, 
wages, and 
hours. 


Oct. 23, 1935-Jan. 25, | Pt. 15-A, exhibit 
1936. 1633, p. 8233 
(testimony of 

A. Lamb). 


June 7, 1932, in St. Louis, Mo.; 
arrested for assault with intent to 


kill; dis 
noted 
333 ff.; 
p. 5350) 


ition of this 
t. 1, exhibit 


pt. 15-A, exhibit’ 1760 1766, 
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Tl. THE RAILWAY AUDIT & INSPECTION CO. GROUP~Coatinued 


Citation 


Criminal and arrest record 


Feb. 16, 1932, in taxicab strike, 


Spain, Joo__........; Railway Audit & Inspection | Taxtcab strike, Pittsburgh, |...._........_____ February 1932__.......] Pt. 1, exhibit 181 
"Ene. Pa. "| Pittsburgh, Pa.; throwing bricks 


Co PP. 339-340. 


incite a riot; discharged on 


Railway Audit & Inspection | H. C. Frick Coke Co., |.................. August 1933__..._.....| Preliminary bear- 
Co., ‘Ine. (New York). enionecwa, Fayette ings 150, 
: ounty, Pa. . 

Stern, William j Railway Audit & Inspection | Bickfords, Inc., New York, Recoguition__._-/ May 19-June 19, 1935__] Pt. 15-A, exhibit Sept. 6, 1911, in New York City, 
(‘Kid Stern, Co., Inc. - ¥. 1766, p. 5360. sentenced to 3 months’ imprison- 
alias Herman ment on conviction of petit 
Kudish, alias t j larceny (pt. 15-A, exhibit 1766, 
Henry Smith). : p. 5360). 

eter ee teen Cushman Sons, Inc., New | Recognition, | Oct. 23, 1935-Jan. 25, |__...do......._____ Dec. 31, 1914, in Boston, Mass., as 
York, N. ¥.U (Purities wages, an 1936. Henry Smith; sentenced to 3 


Bakeries Corporation, hours. 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥.)2 


months in House of Correction 


15-A, exhibit 1766, p.-5360) 


Sing Sing on conviction. of a 
charge of homicide; reversed by 


trial ordered; indictment dis- 
missed in 1926 (pt. 15-A, exhibit 
1766, Dp. 5360). 


Stone, Jack........|-..-.do------ 2. Purities Bakeries ce oa Ea (i (ae ee eee Oct. 23, 1935-Jan. 25, | Pt. 1, exhibit 1633, 
tion, Brooklyn, N. Y.u P. 5233 _(affi- 

avit of A. 
Lamb); t. 
15-A, exhibit 


1766, p. 5360. 
Swe See ee Cushman Sons, Inc., New |__...do_-.-._..-.].--..do_-....__..--.._- Poms « [1 (OMitan glee Mesaiased 
York, N. YW 


ie 


Thompson. (See 
Black. Harry.) 


through windows and trying ne : 

‘eb. 
20, 1932 (pt. 1, exhibit 181, pp.. 
339-310 


on conviction of a charge oflewd. - 
and lascivious cohabition (pt. : 


In New York, as William.Stern; _ 
sentenced to 10 to 20 years in’. 


the Court of Appeals, and a new. 
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Thompson, Jack ...|_..-.do_-.-..--.--.-_-.------- General Material Co., St. ]_......--.-....--. June 1932._...-...-.-. Pt. 15-A, exhibit | June 7, 1932, in St. Louis, Mo.; 
Louis, Mo. 1766, p. 5361. arrested for assault with intent to 
kill, (pt. 1, exhibit 181, p. 335). 
Also wanted in Spencer,. Iowa, © 
nonsupport; also wanted in 
Ozark, Mo., furgery (pt. 1,  ex- 
hibit 181, p. 336). 
National Corporation Serv- | Johnson Bronze Co., New | Recognition_._...] May 28-June 5, 1934_..| Pt. 1, exhibit 186, 
ice (Allied Corporation e, Pa. p. 39. pt. 15-A, 
Service.) exhibit 1831, p. 
5445 (listed as 
Thompson, J.). 
Toohey or Touey, | Railway Audit & Inspection | H. C. Frick Coke Co., |---------.-------- August 1933_..........| Preliminary hear- 
Harry; or Toewe,} Co., Inc. (Pittsburgh, Pa.) Uniontown, Fayette ings, 150. 
Harry. County, Pa. 
sews do..........-------------| Taystee Baking Co., New | Recognition, | Oct. 23, 1935-Jan. 25, | Pt. 15-A, exhibit 
York, N. Y.6u wastes, and 1936. 1766, p. 5362. 
ours, 
ues (1 {1 eee ere eee Sot oe norenen ne .-.-.d0_.--.-----.} Oct. 16-25, 1935........| Pt. 15-D, exhibits 
. harles, La. eT te pp. 
12-701 
Williams, C. W. bg ae & Inspec- | New Orleans Public Serv- |--........--..---- July 1-10, 1929 (period | Pt. 15-A, exhibit | Dec. 5, 1923, in Pittsburgh, Pa., as 
(Whitey), or gered Ine. ice, Inc., New Orleans, of violence); strike 1766, p. 5363. ora ypard Allen, alias "Charles : 
Williams, Charles; La. continued several iams; suspicious pera { (sub-. - 
alias the “Boiler months atter. ee was riding in a taxicab.dis-— 
Maker’’; alias j.-... QO ecco vacecccaveseoenne General Material Co., St. |............-----. June 1932..........-.-- Pt. 1, pp. 338~339._| charging a revolver); held. for. . 
Sheppard Allen; Louis, Mo. conrt; ca g concealed weepan: : 
alias William and pointing firearm;: case was~ 
Cleary; alias /|-.-.. C3 (1 cee ee eee Follansbee Bros. Co., Fol- | Wage increase...| July 22-29, 1933_-...... ie 15-A, exhibit nolie ibrspaonie 1926 (ot. 
Wiliam George lansbee, W. Va. 66, p. 5363. exhibit 181 PP. hee bani 
Novack; alias [-.-.- O02 re ec Ouse cace Remington Rand, inc., | Recognitionand | May 21-Nov. 20, 1936_. Meals as spurns June 7, 1932, in St.- Louis, : Mo., as 
Joseph Daley. | _ Tonawanda, wages. Charles Williams; - arrested - "for - 
Baer do_......---..-........-.; The Borden Dairy Prod- (RS) i ("<a Serene | Semwenieetmnmens| Mee {4 with intent to kil (pt. 1, 
ucts, New York, N. Y.! enivs 181, p.. ae 
wet ch O ew wesc coe ccune seed Gulflongshoremen’s strike, | Recognition and | Oct. 16-25, 1935_._....] Pt.15-D, exhibits | Oct. 2 1914, in: hicago, mn, 
Lake les, La. Wages. 3595-3596, pp. Joseph Daley: a gear tenced -. to 4 
= 7012-7013. months in ho tcneections 
a Ge yobbery changed t 338), : 
Pret ‘ 
2 y Witleens: wanted Cot... 
S eonaicon Falls, # Kans.; 
given (Pt 1, exhibit 81, p. P: 336). 7 
“— Williams; wa wanted in ' 
Wis.;. no msupport. - 


See footnotes at end of table. 


i 
f 


Charles 


ppleton, 
ane. 1, exhib 81, D. 336). 


181, p. 336). 


wanted at . 
eighth district. St. Louis; Mo.; 
larceny ots ante: Ee Ay exhibit ; 
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MeDade, E. J.4___. 


oe | aie Go te, Audit & Inspec- 


Cleveland Associated Indus- 


tries. 


(OO we HO Re mmm 


Hired directly._........_..-. 
eee (s+ ee ee ae Se 


Fields Agency (Jew Fields 
Agency). 


Shippey Hunt Detective 
Agency, Chicago, Tl. 


Railway Audit & Inspec- 
tion Co., Inc. 


National Corporation Serv- 
ice (Allied Corporation 
pa clag 3). 

by ov & Inspec- 
eer 


Bergoff Service Bureau......| Milwaukee Electric Railway 


IV. GROUP OF FIVE LEADING STRIKEBREAKERS 


Job 


Cushman Sons, Inc., New 
York, N. Y.! 


Ohio Rubber Co., “picnic 
Cree. Willoughby, 


Wheeling Steel Corpora- 
tion, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion, eo ise Ohio. 

mere’ lic Steel Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Milk. strike, Cleveland, 

0. 


New Orleans Public Serv- 
ee Inc., New Orleans, 


Columbus Ralflway, Power 
< iene Co., Columbus, 


Reick-McJunkizn Dairy 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


& Licht Co. (also known 
as ‘“‘streetcar strike’’), 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Citation. 


Recognition, | Oct. 2, 1935-Jan. 25, | Pt. -15-A, exhibit 
wages and 1936. 1766, p. 5335. 
Ours. 


esdiocesas eA August 1936...........] Afldavit of 


Charles Adams; 
supplementary 
exhibits, hear- 
ings on ASsso- 
ciated Indus- 
tries of Cleve 
land, exhibit 


tion and | May 22-July 12,1986__ 


and wages. 
Refusal to sign | July 1937__........___ 
contract. 
_-.--do._...----} June 1937.__......___. 
Wewiecteut fecee nes, 1921__-._..__.-....--_.] Pt. 1, p. 120, testi- 
mony of E. J. 
McDade; pt. 7, 
The 920, p. 
Bee ec see een 1921-26.._.....-.-.--_.} Pt. 1 est Bi sr 
p. 5- 
exhibit 1766, p. 
bee cesses July 1-10, 1929 (period Pei ni D. testi- 
of violence); strike mony rE di. 
continued several McDade. 
months after. . 
Discrimination_.| April-May 1934__.___ ‘Pt. 1, exhibit 185, 


“Pp. 346. 


Recognition, | Apr. 27-May 1, 1985._.| Pt. 1, pp. 117-119, 
wages and testimony of 
hours. E. J. McDade; 

pt. 7, exhibit 916, 
Pp. 2711; pt. 15-A, 
exhibit 1766, p. 
5349. 


Sowa sole teessase July 1934____.-...--...] Pt. 1, pp. 125-130; 
=e exhibit 916, 
/ p. 2714, 


Criminal] and. arrest record. 
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National Metal Trades As- | Columbian Ga. ta & ‘Radeenitindts <2 Mar. 25-Sept. 15, 1935.} Pre: hear- 
sociation. Enamelling ings on S. Res. 
Haute, Ind. 266, p. 130; pt. 3, 
oT ke 392, p. 
Railway Audit & Inspec- “Gulfion ai og nereinen ’gstrike, | Recognition and | Oct. 18-22, 1935___.-...| Pt. 7, exhibit 910, 
tion Co., Inc. La. and wages. P. 2712; pt. 15-D, 
exhibits 3595- 
ae pp. 7012- 
MacGuffin, EB. E_..}--.-.do_-_..----2.22-2 2-8 New Orleans Public Serv- {| _....-.--.-..-.-. July 1-10, 1929 (period | Pt. 1, p. 199; pt. 
ice, Inc., New Orleans, of violence); strike 18-A, exhibit 
Las continued several 1766, Pp. 5350. 
months thereafter. 
Mees @u__..----...-.----..--} Wheeling Steel C <a] SR aR Oen ar | ---' Een RR ORmenemeIe («ap Bes Ne | / Meaneene 
tion, Wheeling, W. Va. . 
National Corporation Serv- }.....-.-----...-.---22.- 2 Jel 1990 ...c 5.23 cecccze Pt. 1, p. 196; pt. 2, 
ice ret oo Corporation Pp. 331. 
Service 
Manent, Robert | National Metal Trades As- | Black & Decker Electric Recognition and | May 6-June 28, 1936_../ Pt. 3, p. 854; ex- 
(alias Mann) .2¢ sociation. Co., Kent, Ohio. ; wages. hibit 392, p. 1016. 
eee do.....------.-_..-.-.-.] 3. L. Allen Co., Inc., Phil- | Wage incresse...| Jan. 13~Mar. 10, 1936__| Preli hear- 
adelphia, Pa. ings on 8. Res. 
206, p. 172. 
Mann Cog Manent. 
Pullman, E. (Chi)_| Railway Audit & Inspec- | H. Frick Coke Co., |-....-.--..------- August 1933__........- Pret hear- 
tion Co., Inc., (Chicago). Wenn Fayette ings on 8. Res. 
-County, Pa. 266, p. 150. 
National Corporation Serv- | Columbus Railway, Power } Discrimination__| April-May 1934_...._- Pt. 1, exhibit 185, 
ice sn Corporation oe Co., Columbus, > p. 347. 
Services). lo. 
Cleveland Associated Indus- {| National Screw & Manu- | Wage increase__.| February-May 1936... Pt. 22, exhibit 
tries. ide aha Cleveland, : 4259, Pp. 9475. 
eae CC | ea a ee PR Addressograph-Mul ph j_....do_..........| May 22-Jaly 2, 1935._.| Pt. 22, p. 9396..... 
— Corporation, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
See footnotes at end of table. 


Jane 18, 1936, in Kent, Ohfo; shoot- 


3 si bond Dek aH, 


Jan. 17, 1023, in Pittsburgh, 
suspicious person; no dispoaition : 


Nov. 1934, in Jersey City, N.J.; 
disor J ‘in the 


y Lpesarrne 90 days 
Feb. if 18, NA cgay ete in Jersey City, N.J.; 
carrying dangerous. weapons. 
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V. THE PHILADELPHIA GROUP 


Name Agent Job 
Amoroso, James... Harry Stahl_.............._- Freihofer Baking Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 
Saseccedcdascees-scoscetecnscs Building service employees 
7 (‘“‘elevator’’) strike, New - 
York, N.Y. 
Cierigler, Vincent | Harry Stahl___....._.______. Freihofer Baking Co., Phifl- 
(alias Michael adelphia, Pa. 
Richetti). 
Leeeeeesebedacs q----------..--| Yellow cab strike, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
De Donato, An- | Harry Stahl___........_.-__- Freihofer Baking Co., Phil- 
thony. adelphia, Pa. 
ROSS Sos roc vusduadudeuns cone Cushman Sons, Inc., New 
York, N.Y. 
hours. 
Mariano, Thomas__| Harry Stahl__.....-......__- Freihofer Baking Co., Phil- 
delphia, Pa. 
we ieee ce sole cowcuneeeeses Yelluw cah strike, Phila- 
deiphia, Pa. 
Ochuida, Michael..| Harry Stahl_........__._.___ Freihofer Baking Co., Phil- 
adeiphia, Pa. 
Semcccnwsscceciecaceucessesec} Buildingservice employees 
; (“‘elevator’’) strike, New 
York, N.Y. 
Sere cael 
erigiier, 
Vincent.) 
Trovietta, Domi- | Harry Stahl__._......_______ Freihofer Baking Co., Phil- 
nick. adelpbia, Pa. 


Gus Sailes Detective Agency.| Edward G. Budd, Manu- 
facturing Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Buil-ling service employees 
(‘elevator’) strike, New 
York, N.Y. 


wemwme eee cere es ewe ee ee em wee ee= 


Cause of strike Date Citation 
Discrimination..| Mar. 25-Apr. 25, 1936.] Preliminary hear- 
ings on S. Res. 
268, p. 171 (state- 
ment of M. Her- 
bert Syme, as- 
sistant city so- 
licitor, in charge 
of labor rela- 
tions, Philadel- 

phia, Ps.). 
Wage increase._} Mar. 1-15, 1936......-_]..___ GOsc2sc oes 
Discrimination_.| Mar. 25-Apr. 25, 1936_|_.__.. do. 
Seabebedvewenccees |avccecsenescevncesssnese|2U5. do......-.-..-- 
Discrimination..| Mar. 25-Apr. 25, 1936_|_.__. [eR a 
Recognition, | Oct. 23, 1935-Jan. 25, j_.... OG soesesesecce! 

wages and 1936. 
hours. 
Discrimination_.| Mar. 25-Apr. 25, 1936_}..._. GOn os cck coset 
woreo--2----------|-------------------2----]----- + [1 Pane ame 
' { 

Discrimination__| Mar. 25-Apr. 25, 1936_|_....do_--_._____._. 
Wage increase__.} Mar. 1-15, 1936__._._._]_-.._ OO weveccusa cons 
Discrimination..| Mar. 25-Apr. 25, 1936_j..___ 2 | eee 
sthesesensisecesas | Secdescesitceddccassesc]acecu s (1 eer ee 
Wage increase..__; Mar. 1-15, 1936_..._.__]_-___ 1 (1 eRe en 


Criminal and arrest record 


Mar. 27, 1936; Philadelphia, Pa., 
hear- 


city solicitor, in charge of labor 
relations, Philadelphia, Pa.). 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


SS Sete GSS SS Se SSS SS SASS 
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1 Threatened strike. 

In in May 1934 to handle strikebreaking jobs for National Corporation Service, which organized and operated Allied Corporation Service. (See pt. 2, pp. 381-382, 
and pt. 15-A, exhibit 1833, pp. 5450-5455.) 

3 At the time of the jobs listed his address seems to have been in Chicago. Later became office manager for National Metal Trades Association, New York City. Worked as 
street operative during the Johnson Bronze Co. strike. 

4 No strike; bat company expected o: 


ne. 

4s Name of company held in committee files. — . 
3 All of these companies were billed for the missionary work of the operative concerned (pt. 15-A, exhibit 1833, p. 5444). For the Ashtabula Hide & Leather Co., Ashtabula Bow 
Socket Co., and the Aetna Rubber Co., the dates of the strikes are those revealed by information on @le with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. For the 


American Fork & Hoe Co., the date given is the inclusive date of the service rendered by National Corporation Service (the Bureau of Labor Statistics listed no pertinent strike data). 


(pt. 1, exhibit 184, p. 342). 


sa All of these companies, with the exception of the Raser Tanning Co., were billed for the missionary work: of the operative concerned (pt. 15-A, exhibit 1833, p. 5444). For.the | 
Ashtabula Hide & Leather Co., Ashtabula Bow Socket Co., and the Aetna Rubber Co., the dates of the strikes are those revealed by information on file with the Bureau. of Labor: 
Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. For the American Fork & Hoe Co. and the Raser Tanning Co. the dates given are the inclusive dates of the service rendered by National ue 


Corporation Service. (The Bureau of Labor Statistics listed no pertinent strike data.) (Pt. 1, exhibit 184, p. 342.) 
' @Employed as strike lieutenant on this job. 
? This was not a strike; the construction work was picketed by members of the Internationa! Bridge, Structural, and Ornamental iron Workers Union. (See pt. 7, pp. 234ff.) 


& Threatened strike. (See pt. 22, testimony of Frank Marquard, pp. 9388-9389.) 
* Date of stcike from files of Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor does not confirm to this citation. 7 


1 Operated by Harry Black. 

11 Cushmans Sons, Inc. and Taystee Baking Co. are controlled by Purities Bakeries Co. Strikes were called at the same time, both in the Cushmans Sons, Inc., New York City 
plant, the Taystee Baking Co., New York, City and the Purities Bakeries Corporation Brooklyn, N. Y. plant. Strikeguards were used interchangeably in all plants. 

Le iee and. places to taken from records of the Railway Audit & Inspection Co. recovered from the waste paper of its Atlanta office, and reconstructed. The companies 
wor) ‘or Were not iden i . 

1¢ Worked on a total of 13 jobs for the Railway Audit & Inspection Co., of which only a few are identified here. Pt. 7, exhibit 910, p. 2714; pt. 15-A, exhibit 1766, p. 5349. 

1s E. E. MacGuffin organized and operated these agencies, of which he was president. He supervised many, if not all, of their strike jobs. 

% Sent to Black & Decker strike to set up a commissary in the plant for the strike guards. Seems to have specialized in commissary work. 
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AppENDIx D> 


(Excerpts from a letter from John J. Bennett, Jr., attorney general, State of 
New York, to David D. Lloyd, counsel, subcommittee of the Committee on 
Education and Labor under 8. Res. 266, dated November 22, 1938.) 

Dear Mr. Lioyp: In response to your letter of November 17th, wherein you 
request information concerning the Eagle Pencil Company matter, I am pleased 
to furnish you with the following information. 

The men who were arrested are specified in the following schedule, which 
cena their names and addresses and the charges made by the State against 
each: 


Name and Address Charge Made by the State Present Status 


Held on bail by Oity 
Magistrate for trial 
{in Court of Special 
Sessions, New York 
County. 


In charge of strike as assistant to em- 
ployer; and exercising supervision 
and control over the guards, cars 
used for transporting employees and 
trucks for merchandise, and in gen- 
eral handling movements of scabs 
and merchandise through the picket 


lines, 
Assistant to Epstein... ..ccccsee eee nne 


Benjamin Epetein, 1476 Broadway, New 
York City vor 


’ 


Max Hershkowitz, 42 Avenue D, New Do. 
York Oity, 
Dan or David Graver, 161 West 36th S8t., | Guard... ..2..2.. es eee eee e eee e ee eee Do, 
New York Clty. 
William Harper, 406 West 57th St., New | Assistant to Epstein. ..............-.. Do. 
York City. 
Michael Brown, 9406 32nd Avenue, | Guard......2..22.. 2. cece ewww ee eee Do. 
Jackson Heights, L. I. 
John McCrosson, 34-14 30th St., Astoria, [-....d0.-00- eee ee eee eee eee ee Do. 
serie pa ular 131 Nagle Avenue, Now |.....d0...... 2.2... esc ween ecco ne ee ee Do. 
or y. 
Jack Sommer Sobns, 748 East 179th 8t., }.....dO... oe eee eee ence een Do. 
New York City. 
Bape Taare 602 West 135th St., New | Chauffeur and Guard................. Do, 
or y. 
Sam Warner, 55 Pitt Street, New York | Operates auto renting agenoy and sup- Do. 
City. plied cars and chauffeurs for the pur- 


pose of conducting employees 
through the picket lines, 


According to my investigation, all of these men, with the exception of Sam 
Warner, have been engaged in private detective and guard work in aiding the 
employers during strikes, for a long time. Epstein has furnished guards for 
strikes on numerous other ‘occasions. He is known among strike breakers as 
‘‘Weasel” Epstein. Max Hershkowitz, according to my norm ator, is known 
as “The Hoosier’, and has aided Epstein in many jobs. illiam Harper has been 
active for a long time in this kind of work, as has also Joseph Brown, who, has 
been and still is operating for the Railway Audit and Inspection. 


[Copy] 
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Name: DANIEL GREVER Alias: Josrpa Martin, DAviIp GRAVER 

Criminal Record (as far as known) 
2- 2-12 as Daniel Grever, N. Y. C., Burglary, 3-14-12, Elmira Reformatory, 
Judge Rosalsky, General Session Ct. Detectives Allen and Brennan, 


10-18-14 as Joseph Martin, N. Y. C., Grand Larceny, 11-23-14, Discharged, 
Grand Jury. Detectives Quinn and Shea, Ist. Branch Detectives. 


ee aa 
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12-24-15 as David Graver, N. Y.'C., Petit Larceny, 12-29-15,’ Acquitted, Special 
Sessions Court. Detectives Dalton and Sheridan, D. B. a 

3-21-29 as David Graver, Manh., Violation National: Prohibition Act, No 
disposition at present. Federal agents. = | Angee = 


This certifies that Finger Impressions of the above-named defendant have been 
riots end the above is a true copy of the records of this Department. Rscorp 
ADE By See nite ae 


John P, Jaughnan 
Det. 124 - BCI 
(Rank) (Shield No.) (Command) 


Josprx J. DoNOVAN, | 
(Commanding Officer, Bureau of Criminal Identification.) . 


APPENDIX E 
AUTHORIZATION 


A subcommittee of the Committee on Education and Labor was 
appointed by the chairman on June 6, 1936, under Senate Resolution 
266, to investigate violations of the rights of free speech and assembly 
and undue interference with the right of labor to organize and bargain 
collectively. — 

The resolution is as follows: 


SENATH RBSOLUTION 266 


Resolved, That the Committee on Education and Labor is authorized and 
directed to make an investigation of violations of the right of free speech and 
assembly and undue interference with the right of labor to organize and bargain 
collectively. The committee shall report to the Senate as soon as. practicable the 
results of its investigation, together with its recommendation for the enactment 
of any remedial legislation it may deem necessary. 

For the purposes of this resolution, the committee, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold such hearings; to sit and act at such 
times and places during the sessions and recesses of the Senate in the Seventy- 
fourth and succeeding Congresses; to employ and to call upon the executive 
departments for clerical and other assistants; to require by subpena or otherwise 
the attendance of such witnesses and the production of such correspondence, 
books, papers and documents; to administer such oaths; to take such testimony, 
and to make such expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost of stenographic 
services to report such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred 
words. The expenses of the committee, which shall not exceed $15,000, shall be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Senate, upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman. 


A resolution providing further funds, Senate Resolution 70, was 
passed on February 19, 1937. The resolution is as follows: 


SENATE RESOLUTION 70 


Resolved, That the limit of expenditures under 8S. Res. 266, Seventy-fourth 
Congress, second session, agreed to June 6, 1936, to investigate violations of the 
right of free speech and assembly and interference with the right of labor to 
organize and bargain collectively, is hereby increased by $40,000. 


Senate Resolution 154, appropriating additional funds, was agreed 
to on August 12, 1937. This resolution reads: 
SENATE RESOLUTION 154 


Resolved, That the limit of expenditures under 8. Res. 266, Seventy-fourth 
Congress, second session, agreed to June 6, 1936, and under S. Res. 70, Seventy- 
fifth Congress, first session, agreed to February 19, 1937, to investigate violations 
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of the right of free speech and assembly and interference with the right of labor to 
organize and bargain collectively is hereby incréased by $35,000. 


On May 18, 1938, Senate Resolution 266, appropriating an addi- 
tional $60,000 was agreed to. This resolution reads: 


x SENATE RESOLUTION 266 


Resolved, That the limit of expenditures under 8. Res. 266, Seventy-fourth 
Congress, second session, agreed to June 6, 1936, and under S. Res. 70, Seventy- 
fifth Congress, first session, agreed to February 19, 1937, and under S. Res. 154, 
Seventy-fifth Congress, first session, agreed to August 12, 1937, to investigate 
violations of the right of free speech and assembly and interference with the 
right of labor to organize and bargain collectively is hereby increased by $60,000. 
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Addis detective agency. 
Ahner, A. A., detective agency. 
Allied Corporation Service, Inc. 
Ascher detective agency. 
Associated Industries of Cleveland. 
Baldwin-Felts detective agency. 
Bergoff Service Bureau. 
Bergoff Industrial Service, Inc. 
Boyle, Dan H. & Co. 
Burns, Wm. J., International Detective Agency, Inc. 
Central Industrial Service Co. 
Crim, Cal, detective agency. 
Cummings, H. C 
Cusack, Austin. 
Downey, W. Howard, & Associates. 
‘agle Industrial Associates. 
Epstein, ‘‘Weasel Benny.” 
Farley detective agency. ~ 
Fields agency. 
Foster’s Industrial & Detective Agency. 
Hoover, O. R., Service Co. 
Industrial & Railway Service Bureau. 
Industrial Service Co. 
Jerome, ‘‘Black Jack.” 
Karl Detective Agency. 
Manning Industrial Service. 
Manufacturers Association of Berks County. 
Martin, William A, Detective Agency. 
McGrath, Harry A. & Co., Secret Service, Inc. 
Mintz, Jake, Agency” 
National Corporation Service, Inc. 
National Metal Trades Association. 
New Jersey Engineering Co. 
Northern Ohio Detective Agency. 
O’Connell detective agency. 
O'Farrell, Val, detective agency. 
O’Neil Industrial Service. 
Pennsylvania Industrial Service Co. 
Pinkerton’s National Detective Agency, Ince. 
Quinn, James J., detective agency. 
Railway Audit & Inspection Co., Inc. 
Saile-Pierson Detective Service. 
_ Sailes, Gus, detective agency. 
Schmidt, Kar! F. 
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Shaw, Nathaniel S. (“Crying Nat’’). 
Sherman Detective Agency, Inc, 
Sherwood Detective Bureau. 
SoIPPey Hunt Detective Agency, 
Stahl, Harry. 
Star Commissary and Employment Bureau. 
Star Employment & Commissary Co. 
Thiel Detective Agency. 
Universal Service of New Jersey. 
Universal Service of Pennsylvania. 
Waddell & Gibbons. 
Waddel!-Mahon Corporation. 
Washington Detective Bureau. 
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Adams, Charles. 
Albert(s), Ira. 
Allen, Sheppard. 
Allen, Tom. ade 
Ansel, Legar. 
Amoroso, James. 
Ballinger, Frank. 
Beaudry, Arthur M. 
Beck, C. 

Bergolf, Leo. 
Bergoff, Pearl. 
Berkovitz, Harry. 
Berk, Henry. 
Bernard. 

Black, Harry. 
Black, John. 

Blake, William. 
Bodine, Herbert. 
“Boilermaker,” the. 
Bowen, Evan E. 

Bradley, James. 

Britt, Jimmy (Stanley Joseph). 
Brodie. 

Brooks, Richard. 

Brophy, Clyde Emerson. 
Brown, George R. 

Brown, Joe. 

Brown, Mike. 

Burns, E. J. 

Butler, A. P. 

Byers, Mrs. Margaret. 
Carroll, F. 

Casey. 

Casey, Michael B. 

Catlin, Felix. 

Chase, Frank. 
““Chowderhead.” 

Cieriglier, Vincent. 
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Cleary, William. 
Cohen, Joseph. 
Coggeshall, W. R. 
Cohen, “Phoney Lou.” 
Cohen, Sam. 

Conley, P. 

Conway, Jack, . 

Cook, filliam C, 
Costello, Tony. 
Cusack, Austin. 

Cronk, "Matthias B. “Whitey”. 
Daley, Joseph. 
Davenport, J. P. 
Davis, Bob. 

Davis, Frank. 


Dean, H. 

De Donate, Anthony. 
De Fisher, Jack. 
Dempsey, Frank. 
Dunean, George. 
Epstein, Benjamin (‘Weasel Benny’’). 
Farley, Val R. 
Fetter, J. P. 

Fifer, George. 
Firestone, 

Fisher, Jack. 

Fisk, Glen E. 

Flynn, BE. C. 

Foley, Thomas. 
Francis, Al. 

Francis, George. 
Francis, Steve. 
Friedman, M. 

Gadd, Charles A. 
Gardner, A. F. 
Gardner, Joe. 

Gase, Wm. F. 
Gibney, Winfield. 
Giesse. 

Gillman, Jos. 
Goldberg, Charles. 
Golden, Ra ct (“Goldie’’). 
Goodman, 

Gordon, Joseph. 
Grosky, ce 
Griffith, G 

Grimes, S.A 

Gross, Benny (“The Fink’’). 
Grove, Geo. 
Hamilton, James. 
Harper, William. 
Harris, Charles, 
Harris, George. 
Harris, Sam. 
Harrison, Roy. 
Heaton, Edward Roy. 
Hepburn, C. E. 
Hogan, J. H. 

Holub, Joseph. 
Hook, "Maurice. 
Hook, Morris. 
Hurley, Jack E, 
Jackson, Whiten. 
Jacovini, Frank. 
James, John. 
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Javorsky, Mary. 
Jerome, “Black, Jack”. 
Johnson, H 
Johnson, Harry. 
Jones, J. P. 
Jones, Ray L. 
Kalman, Alex. 
Kelly, C.L. 
Kerwich, W. 
Kinlow, ’Alfred. 
Knight, Frank. 
Koht., Joseph. 
Korenchan, Walter. 
Kudish, Herman. 
Kuhl, CG. M. “Red”. 
Kunecke, Emil, 
es John. 
Lamb, .Al. 
Latus, George. 
Laurie, Rocco. 
Liccardi, B. J. 
Long, Joe. 
Lux, William. 
McCabe,,. wohn: 
McDade, E. J. 
McDaniels, Lee. 
McDaniels, Leo. 
McGinnis, John. 
McMillan, Eugene. 
MacGuffin, E. E. 
Manent, Robert. 
Mann, Robert. 
Mariano, Thomas, 
Marquard, Frank. 
Martin, K. E. 
Maze, Oscar (Slim). 
Meggart, Paul. 
Miller, Victor. 
nee George. 
Miller, J. 
Miller, Lee. 
Milton, George. 
Minnert, Russell. 
Mitchell, Charles. 
Minor, Russell B. 
Moore, W. J. 
Murphy, James E. 
Northrup, Clyde L. 
Novack, William George. 
Q’ Brien, Jack. 
Ochuida, Michael. 
O’ Keefe, Jack. 
Oliver, Hi. We Jr. 


Payne, Harold. . 
Pfohman, Lawrence. 
Prentice, Ernest. 
Pullman, Chi. 
Pullman, Joe. 

Reed, Al, 

Richetti, Michael. 
Rollins, John L. 
Ruschke, Laurence. 
Santom, L. 

Schuler, Harry. 
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Persons engaged in—Continued. 
Bee Cantiqucd 

Schwartz, Harry. 
Smith, Charles. 
Smith, Franklin |G. 
Smith, Henry. 
Smith, John, 
South, "J.P. 
Spain, Joe. 
Spooner, Jacob. 
Starr, Richard. 
Stern, William. 
Stone, Jack. 
Strothers, Mrs. Hazel. 
Sullivan, John A 
Swanson, E. H. 
Sweeney, Joe. 
Thompson. 
Thompson, Jack. 
Toohey, or Touey; Harry; or Toewe, Harry. 
Tracy, Rex. 
Trovietta, Dominick. 
Vamos, Joseph. 
Vargo, Harold. 
Wallace, Al B. 
Watson, Regis L. 
Wenzel, Charles F. 
Wheat, A. E. 
White, ete 
Williams, C. W. (Whitey). 
Williams, Charl es. 
Wolnik, Alfred. 


Wright, Bill, Page 

PRO? 101900. cae cect he eee ete eee Sac cate ee 5-17 
PeOiite Proms ss ceil tees hoe ele Re ge ae, 21-22, 76, 90, 91 
Propagandaisccck en teas eee Shot wewseetceseamee ees 2, 26, 27, 38-39 
PUrpOs@ Olio a= toa race ete cu gee Sew es Meee ene eels 3, 11-138 
Reason for utilization of .222 022-0222 obo oe oe eke ee ea 12-13 
Relation to espionage.__..---.--------------------------- --. 34-36, 97 
Relation to industrial munitioning.......-..-.....-.---.2- 22 ---e 36 
State statutes regulating-.-...-------------------------- 14-16, 149-150 
‘lerminology used. ceseds sows osc toe eek weneeeewecedece ayes 65 
Woes Ola ao tie eee Sey eee eee aides tees 2, 27, 73, 112-114 


eran of, by: 
ee: 
Acmar & Margaret Mines, Birmingham, Ala. 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Aetna Rubber Co., Ashtabula, Ohio. 
Allen, 8. L. & Co., ’ Philadelphia, Pa. 
American Bridge Co., Jersey City, WW. J. 
American Fork & Hoe Co., Ashtabula, Ohio: 
American Metal Ware Co., Chicago, Il. 
Art. Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Ashtabula Bow Socket Co., ‘Ashtabula, Ohio. 
Ashtabula Hide & Leather Co., Ashtabula, Ohio. 
Atlas Linen & Towel Service Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Works. 
Bickfords, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Black & Decker Electric Co., Kent, Ohio. 
Borden, The, Dairy Products Co., New York, N, Y. 
Brightman Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Budd, Edward G., Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Building service employecs (elevator strike), New York, N. Y. 
Bush Terminal Co., New York, N 
Calumet & Hecla Copper Co. 
Century Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
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Strike services—Continued. 
Utilization of, by—Continued. 
See—Continued. 

..Chase Brass & Copper Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cleveland Sandusky Brewery Corporation, Sandusky; Ohio. 
Cleveland File Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Clover Leaf Dairy Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
Columbia Chemical Co., Barberton, Ohio. 
Columbian Stamping & Enameling Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Columbus Railway Power & Light Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Commercial] Shearing & Stamping Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
Commonwealth Copper Co. 
Cushmans Sons, Inc., New York, N. Y. , 
Dayton Auto Dealers Association, Dayton, Ohio. 
Delta-Star Electric Co:, Chicago, IIl. 
Duquesne Light Co. 
Eagle Pencil Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Eastern Rolling Mills, Baltimore, Md. 
Eaton Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Il. 
Fairmount Creamery Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Fisher Body Co. 
Follansbee Bros., Follansbee, W. Va. 
Formica Insulation Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Freihofer Baking Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Frick, H. C., Coke Co., Uniontown, Pa. 
General Material Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Great Lakes Plating & Japanning Co., Chicago, Il. 
Green Cab Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Greyhound Bus Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Hanna Parking Lot Garage, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Hayes Body Corporation, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Hookless Fastener Co., Meadville, Pa. 
Industrial Rayon Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Poe Telephone & Telegraph Corporation San Francisco, 

alif. 

Johnson Bronze Co., New Castle, Pa. 
Kelvinator Corporation, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Laclede Gas & Light Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Lake Charles, Port of, Lake Charles, La. 
Lindemann & Hoverson Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Manion Steel Barrel Co., Oil City, Pa. 
Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Majonnier Bros., Co., Chicago, Il. 
Moore & McCormick Co., Inc. 
National Screw & Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
New Orleans Public Service, Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Newton Steel Co., Monroe, Mich. 
Novelty Advertising Co., Chohocton, Ohio. . 
Ohio Electric Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ohio Rubber Co., Willoughby, Ohio. 

- Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Osborn Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania Ohio Power Co. 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh. 
Port of Lake Charles, La., Board of Commissioners. 
Purities Bakeries Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Pullman Palace Car Co. 
Raser Tanning Co., Ashtabula, Ohio. 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Camden, N. J. 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis, ind. 
Reick-McJunkin Dairy Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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valesion of, by—Continued. 
ontinued. 

Remington Rand Inc., Ilion, N. Y., Middletown, Conn., 

-and Utica, N. Y. 
Republic Steel Corporation, Youngstown, Ohio: 
suney Copper Co. 

pang-Chalfont & Co., Ambridge, Pa. 
Standard Steel Spring "Co. Coraopolis, Pa, 
Statler Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Steel & Tubes, Elyria, Ohio. 
Swift & Co. 
Taystee Baking Co., New York, N. Y. 
Thompson Products, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Truscon Steel Co. 
Tubize Chatillon ‘Corporation. 
U.S, Stamping & Enameling Co., Moundsville, W. Va. 
Val Denker: Packing Co., Piqua, Ohio. 
Vindicator and Telegram newspapers, Youngstown, Ohio, 
Wanamaker, John, & Co. 
Weber Bros. Metal Works, Chicago, Ill, 
West Point Manufacturing Co., Lanett, Ala. 
Wheelin ne Ee Steel Corporation, Youngstown, Ohio and Wheel- 

ing, W. 
Willard Sioraie Battery Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Wilson & Bennett Manufacturing Co., Clearing, Ill. 
Wilson Rubber Co., Canton, Ohio. 
Yellow Cab Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
(See also atrikebreakers; atrikeguards; strike ‘‘missionaries.’’) 
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Agencies supplying. (See strike services, agencies supplying.) 


AVBURDINIGY Obata eek ee hee oo ae bean netsh aie Mees 
Business arrangements..............-.------..-----.-------.---- 91-94 


Character Ol ie teases ones eon at eke cee eters = 9-10, 65-85 
Criminal reCords OF oc vin ete er eth aed aee eset 83-85 
Employee hostility toward... -.-- Se ad i aaa les A ta cei See 11-12 
WONCtIONS Ol 4 2 eee hoe eee ee eee ee ei i ae ote 2, 8-9, 71 
Importation of .....--...--.------------ Me ttn Poche Se Soh Ceres reins 
Ob NistOniGs o.oo od es he Saale et le ea al Le a 76-85 
‘‘Professional’’ character of... ...--------.~----------------- 10, 65, 77-78 
QusiliCation, OF 2.03 4.o.cien Lewon eee seals Bote oo ee eemeetealS 68-73 - 
ROCRUIGING Of cele sh ete bolo tos eel Ae ie ee ee 7, 30, 65, val 
Remuneration of._._.--....-.-----.---------------------- eee e- 1-94 
SUNDIVINE Of. o.4.0 coe heee eee eee eter oes ects 27, 29, 31 32 
VOCs Ol sou suse ii ee eet eee et Bee ero took 65 
WBOR Olenlon tate cee Boe chek cio ee See ee eee oe MG eet ee eae 
(See also: Strike services; Agencies supplying; Persons engaged in; 
Utilization of.) 

Strikebreaking business, continuance of_.......--.---.------~.------ 130, io 
Recent State statutes affecting. ...__......-.-_------------1----- 

Strikebreaking techniques...._..----..----------------------+--- 87-114, 123 

Strikeguards: 
Agencies supplying (se: strike services, agencies supplying). 
Arming of. __. - aoe. = 7, 9-10,'24, 25, 43, 47, 49, 52-54, 56, 105, 121, 145-146 
ALTOS Ol ccicine iced ene ena pane Ba os elas Serenata yee a tae 47, 49 
AValAnIIVY Ole 2 w2c5c2ces coats eee ee costed eee ee aS 29 
ASCACKS ON USC Oly ed se och etc eee st a Wkie Sale 11-13 
Business arrangements with agencies__.._....-.-.---.----..------ 91-94 
Character Of 2.7 euse sce, hi a tee ees eee ee 10, 65, 85 
Criminal records of ..-.------ lI oe SE tal be 9, 49, 52, 53, 54, 83-85, 103. 
Deputization of......-.---.-.-------- 43, 44, 56, 60, adie. 144, oe 
Effect of employment of on labor relations.._.._......-..--..- 24 6-147 
Employee hostility toward....-_.-.---------.--.--.---------- 10-11 59 
Fatalities cesulne {OUI USC Ol eels oe es tae eG ee ee 6, 9 
Watalities Of. eee cots leat oke eet oee sot ae ce edt eee 57 

2, 68, 71 
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Strikeguards—Continued. 
Interstate transportation of._-_.--_.---.----.---.---..-- 4, 30, wis 
48, 66, 70-71, 80-82, 96, 102, 117—126, 129, 139, do. 144-145 


(See also Byrnes Act.) 


PO DIBUOTIES 40 cis Lote i rte os oe ee ee 76-85, 151-199 
LiGUUONONtG ss oc oes ees 5 a ene ste eee he bets cae Sess 4-76 
Professional character of........--.------------------- 68-73, Oe 143 
Prolongation of strike jobs by...._-.-_-..-----------.----------- 8-99 
Oiaiiicationsrols2.32c.ccececu sc ose utr soto ee eee Rakes st eae 8-73 
Recruiting of........ 22. -22------- 9-10, 30, 33, 47, 51, 66, 67-69, 70, 7344 
ROMUunNeratiOn Of acicneecce eet eck fk os Seeeeeelees 44, 55, 90, 91-94 
Supplying of... . Sr ics Sage OAS ate ED dw Blane tA arena 7, 28-33 
"PHONG DVucc i one ood oe Re ocean owe vee Bowe a Same 60-61, 93 
Users of. (See Strike services, utilization of.) 

Violence by._._..----- 5, 6, 9-10, 45, 46, 48, 49, 60-63, 97-110, 121-123, 144 
Strikeguard services, relation of to espionage..__....---..2.----------- 34-36 
“Strike missionaries”. .......-...----- 2, 26, 27, 88-39, 71-72, 112-114, es 
Strikers, provocation of to violence.._.......-.-.-_.--..-------------- 54 
Stringham, | a, 6S tea, eo Seb Meteo tana PL ee here 30, 31, 47, 49, 107108 
Struthers, Hazel.._..._._.. Nessa Saat St ed cece eta el ln he Sal ate lc ahd es ads oe 2,1 
Submachine PUNe VRC Ole 2 hee ces e eee is alameda Seis iter 42-43 
Sullivan, John AL. ---- gic gee tte aN A seh ae ae gale 181 
Swanson, Penile Ae otra thr Lit cei es i eh ee ah hie concen 157 
MWECNOY, JOU 32.5405. seeds a eote wetted ected eub eokea eee 181 

"EBWILE @ CO svete etd Salen be end wii hats carne ta gi teae ee ait hate 48 
Syme- MM. Herberticwes uc eee eae ce cose teMoseeemeeey eee eet eels 27 
Taystee Baking Co., New York, N. Y_-.---_-_-_.---------------- .-. 190, 195 
Taxicab strike, Pittsburgh, eS 2 ee ee arte eee ee en ot) OR OD a 191, 194 
Tennessee, statutes regulating strike services._-.......-..--------- 16, 17, 160 
Texas, statutes pene strike services_.._......._.-.-.--.-.---- 15, 17, 180 
OXtHG BUTIRG A064 is 5 oe eon cate oe sedate doe Se See utae cease eens 41,44 
Thiel Detective Agency...__..-....-_..---------- eee ee 
Thompson. (See Black, Harry).- rele Ct aoh Sued tanta FARE ea eR net Aa Feed 194 
TEROMPSON, NOK cect ced ohne Jace eae Uehara acl aden eat ie . 1038, 195 
‘Thompson Products, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio...._...-.-----------.------- 32, 

52, 81, 158, 159, 161, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170, 172, ve 278 


‘Thompson submachine guns: sales and use’of__._.._.__--.-------.---- 

Todd, Mayor C. B., Euclid, ONG aie eee eee a $i 

Toewe, Harry. (See Toohey, Harry.) 

"LOONEY, TMAPEY sccewets ct ee tent ete ee Seat alee ee 56, 195 

Touey, Harry. (See eet Harry.) 

Tracy, Rex alias, Regis L. Watson).-...-.-_----.--..------- 52, 53, 181, 182 

Trovietta, Dominick._...........-.-...---.----------.- 2-24.22 eee 198 

(ETHSCOM MOLEC! COs ong ou ee ios et ee ee ee kee etree 

Tubize Chatillon Corporation, Hopewell, Va.__.....--..----------- 39, 91, 96 

United Mine Workers of America.--.- . Sys nate he eRe oath Rea ates ee eS 6-7, 13, 68, 106 

United Rubber Workers of America..._._...._-..----..---.-------.- 9, 108 

United States Coal Commission, report on Civil Liberties in the Coal fields. 7 

United States Commission on Industrial Relations. (See Commission on 
Industrial Relations.) 

United States Stamping & Enameling Co., Moundsville,|W. Va. -_-.--.--- 183 

United States Steel Corporation. (See American’ Bridge Co.) 

United States Strike Commission. (See Strike Commission, United States.) 

United Textile Workers of America............-...---.-----.-------- 


United States v. Bergog ONG HONG co euler eee wes 123-124 
Universal Service of New Jersey, detective agency.......-.-.-...------ 28 
Universal Service of Pennsylvania, detective sgency.....-.-..-..------ 28 
Utah, statutes regulating strike servicea.._.. _.-.__...-.-.---.-------. 15, 150 
Val Decker Packing Co., Piqua, Ohio_._-.._._. 161, 164, 165, 169, 179, 180, 183 
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Vargo, Harold (alias Richard Brooks, alias Ira Albert(s))-_-.-.-- 35, 36, 159, 182 
Vindicator and Telegram, newspapers, Youngstown, Ohio_......-...---- 34, 


160, 165, 166, 171, 180, 183 
Violence, during industrial disputes: 


By strikeguards._.._.__...-...-_.- 5, 6, 9-10, 45, 46, 48, 49, 60-62, 97-110 
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Responsibility of employers for......_......----.-.--.--------- 105-110 
Use of, to discredit strikers........-....-.-.---.-------.------ 108, 109 
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Mr. La Fou.ette, from the Committee. on Education and Labor, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 
ON PRIVATE POLICE SYSTEMS 
(Pursuant to S. Res. 266, 74th Cong.] 


INTRODUCTION 


This committee has already reported upon the extent and resulte 
of the employment of espionage and strikebreaking agencies by certain 
corporations.’ It was shown that these agencies were employed to 
carry out a policy based upon a refusal to bargain collectively with 
labor unions. The activities of these agencies, in opposition to existing 
Federal legislation, were directed toward the disruption and eradica- 
tion of labor organizations. Further investigations by the committee 
have revealed that there is a tendency on the part of some large 
corporations to develop their own private police and espionage sys- 
tems to achieve the same results obtainable through the employment 
of industrial detective and strikebreaking agencies.’ It is the purpose 
of this report to describe the infringement of civil liberties which 
results when the privately paid armed police forces and espionage 
systems of employers are used as instruments of labor policy to 
frustrate the efforts of workers to organize into unions of their own 
choice. _ 

_! “Industrial Esplonage,” 8, Rept., No. 46, 75th Cong., 2d sess., pt, 3, and “Strikebreaking Services,” 
8. Rept., No. 6, 76th oo . Ist sess, 


1 Testimony of Harr Anderson, labor ‘Telattons ani General Motors Corporation, pt. 6, Pp. 
1871-1888. See also pt. eA, exhibits 2231 and 2234, pp. 5755-5757. 
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Cuapter J. Purpose anp Score or Report 
SECTION 1. PRIVATE POLICE SYSTEMS AND CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Company police systems have a long history, closely related to 
the geographical expansion and industrial development of the United 
States. In pioneer days, when local, State, and Territorial governments 
were still in the early stages of development, property owners under- 
took to protect their own domain, individually, or through hired hands. 
Private policing became necessary when police requirements of prop- 
erty owners to protect their property against thievery and vandalism 
exceeded the limits of coverage offered ly the public police. Railroads, 
for instance, with large amounts of rolling stock and extensive proper- 
ties and rights-of-way in open and unprotected country, had to develop 
their own police organizations because public police did not undertake 
the special service needed by them. Similarly, the protection of remote 
and extensive properties, such as those of mining and lumber enter- 
prises, had to be furnished by the owners. _ 

In carrying out even the essential functions of protecting life and 
property, a private police system is created to defend the interests of 
the employer, whether an individual or a corporation. Only inciden- 
tally does it exercise the nonpartisan functions of guardian of the law. 
Wherever private police expand their activities beyond the protection 
of life and property they act only as an instrumentality of private eco- 
nomic policy. Thereupon the differences between public and private 
police systems become particularly significant. he 

Public police systems are satabhated by law. They are paid from 
public treasuries and are expected to be responsive to the requirements 
of entire communities. They must perform their duties impartially, 
without regard to the economic, racial, or religious status or views of 
the individual members of the community. The final responsibility 
for the actions of public police systems rests in elected representatives 
who are accountable to the electorate. There are constitutional and 
statutory limitations against encroachments of public police upon the 
rights of citizens. There are remedies at law against the arbitrary 
exercise of police power in the courts of the United States and of the 
several States and, ultimately, at the polls. 7 

Private police systems, on the other hand, are created to meet the 
economic needs and desires of private interests. They aré paid from 
private funds and act as the agents and servitors of their employers, 
who occupy their positions by virtue of their ownership of property 
or as appointed agents of stockholders or owners. There is no final 
accountability and corrective for antisocial actions of private police 
except criminal proceedings in the courts or statutory limitations on 
their activities. Private police systems, therefore, cannot be viewed 
as agencies of law and order. 

en the armed forces of the employer are injected into the delicate 
relations of labor and management, the consequences seriously 
threaten the civil rights of citizens and the peace and safety of whole 
communities. Private police systems, whenever used as an instru- 
ment of labor-relations policy, constitute a menace to public peace, 
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whether they are invested with the police power of the State as 
deputies, whether they operate in 8 company town, or whether they 
act as agents of large corporations in duly incorporated, self-governing 
communitiss. 

The right of labor to organize into unions without interference, 
coercion, and intimidation derives from the- exercise of the rights of 
free speech, peaceable assembly, and freedom of the press enumerated 
in the Constitution of the United States. These rights were considered 
so precious at the time of the establishment of the Republic that they 
were protected against encroachments by the Federal Government in 
the Bill of Rights, and later against encroachments by the States, 
through the fourteenth amendment. State constitutions, too, usually 
guarantee the same fundamental rights of free Americans. Rights so 
essential that they are guaranteed against infringement by sovereign 
authority are not to be invaded or curtailed by any private power. 
Just as the right of an individual to join Masonic orders, the Knights 
of Columbus, boards of trade, or employers’ associations is not 
questioned but assumed to be an exercise of the right of free communi- 
cation and association, so the right of labor to organize into unions is 
merely an extension of the fundamental rights and privileges of free 
American citizens. 

The use of ;-rivate police as instruments of labor policy to repress 
union organization assumes that the exercise by the workers of their 
constitutional rights is in the nature of a conspiracy against the safet 
of the State or in violation of its laws. This assumption is not tenable 
in fact or in law, and seldom has it been openly advanced. On the 
contrary, the self-organization of workers for the purpose of collective 
bargaining is universally approved, even by employers’ associations 
such as the National Association of Manufacturers. Indeed, the 
Federal Government has declared it to be a desirable national policy 
to guarantee the exercise of those rights. Furthermore, the exercise 
of constitutional rights by workers’ groups as well 9s any other group 
is protected even against the encroachments of public police powers by 
judicial process. | 

It is also an indefensible position for private persons to assume that 
privately paid armed guards are entitled to usurp the province of 
public police power. No pretense of protecting the State against 
supposed dangers, or of preserving “law and order,” or blatant 
assertion of a private economic interest can justify private usurpation 
of State authority. : 

The use of private police as an agency of labor policy must be viewed, 
therefore, primarily as an attempt to impose upon labor a selfish 
private interest by means of private armies. As such it is a betraya 
of expressed policies of employer groups, a frustration of national Jabor 
policy, and a violation of the rights of American citizens to exercise 
their civil liberties for their common welfare. 

The utilization of organized forces of men, money, and munitions, 
by employers against employees to frustrate their attempt at self- 
organization results in violent struggle instead of peaceful negotiations 
between labor and management. And as violence breeds violence, 
the continu} intimidation, by force, of self-respecting workers, proud 
of their henage of freedom, is likely to rebound in the fury of the mob. 
Often the cleavage has been so wide and deep between these groups 
that armed struggle has resulted._Then not only are the civil: and 
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statutory rights of workers threatened, but life and property are 
endangered. oO 3 

' The subjugation of one group of citizens to the economic interest of 
another by the use of armed forces saps the very foundations of 
democracy. A constitutional, democratic society ia hesed on equality 
before the law; on the freedom of the individual to achieve self- 
expression and Improvement through individual action and collective 
endeavor; on free participation in the affairs of government; on 
equality of opportunity to pursue his own economic purposes without 
infringing upon the legally guaranteed rights of others. The utiliza- 
tion of privately paid armed forces to coerce and intimidate citizens 
in the pursuit of their legitimate interests is foreign to the spirit of 
free American society. 


SECTION 2. PRIVATE POLICE SYSTEMS IN THE PAST 


The use of private police systems to infringe upon the civil liberties 
of workers has a long and often bloodstained history. The methods 
used by private armed guards have been violent. ‘The purposes have 
usually been to prevent the exercise of civil rights in the self-organiza- 
tion of employecs into unions or to break strikes called either to enforce 
collective bargaining or to obtain better working conditions for union 
members. 3 

In the past, company owned and controlled towns, implemented by 
systems of company-paid armed guurds, have created conditions ap- 
proximating industrial peonage. Governmental bodies, from time to 
time, have investigated such situations and have condemned unspar- 
ingly, not only the economic coercion exercised by employers in such 
towns but also the more direct physical coercion effected under such 
conditions by the police forces of employers. Karly investigations 
reveal that the private company police system is a traditional element 
--in the pattern of employer domination in the company town. 

A House committee, appointed under a resolution of February 2, 
1888,! reported that in the Lehigh region of Pennsylvania the mines 
were generally forced to rent their houses from the employer, to buy 
their groceries from the company store, and to secure their medical 
attention from a company doctor.2? Wherever they turned the 
employees found an agent of the company. The company was in a 
position to dominate its employees, since it could, first of all, refuse 
employment or terminate the employment of any employee. It 
could make employment contingent upon the rental of a company 
house and could evict any employee at its pleasure. It could enforce 
or deny access to the company store or company doctor. Often.it 
held the further bondage of indebtedness which was readily engineered 
by arbitrary methods of fixing rates and payment. In the words of 
the House committee— - 

A more ingenious, effective, and devilish system for legally enslaving men cannot 
be devised. Its effects upon men, women, and children entitled to the protection 
of a humane government, but now powerless, is as inexorable as it is lamentable.’ 

The report of the United States Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions on the Colorado coal strike of 1913 placed the responsibility for 

1 Seto of a Select Committee of the House of Representatives on Existing Labor Troubles, “Labor 
Troubles in the 


Anthracite Regions of Pennsylvania, 1887-88,”’ H. Rept. 4147, 0th Cong., 2d sess., p. I. 
a Ibid, pp. Ixxvili-Ixxxi, 
9 Ibid, p. Ixxxil. 
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The report stated, in part: 


The Colorado strike was a revolt by whole communities against arbitrary” 
economic, political and social domination by the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
and the smaller coal mining companies that followed in its lead. ; 

* - * ~~ & * * * 

Economic domination was achieved by the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co, and ite. 
followers through the ruthless suppression of unionism, accomplished by the use 
of the power of summary discharge, the blacklist, armed guards, and spies, and by | 
the active aid of venal state, county and town officials, who placed the oantire 
machinery of the law at the disposal of the companies in their persecution of 
organizers and union members. 

* * * * % * .. * 


After the system of political and economic absolutism * * * had driven 

the miners to revolt, the owners not only obstinately refused to admit the pos- 
sibility of any grievance, but at a time when they could have prevented a strike by 
merely granting a conference to the union officials, they chose instead to refuse a 
conference and in doing so made themselves responsible for the disasters and 
tragedy that followed.! 
This report on the Colorado strike sets forth clearly the relation 
between the industrial absolutism that obtains as a result of the con- 
centration of economic and political power in company towns and the 
suppression of labor’s right to organize. | 

A company town is an autocracy within a democracy. It has no 
laws and no control save the interests of the company. As such, it is 
an offense against duly constituted authority. The past conduct of 
company police, in company towns, shows the evil effects which follow 
the usurpation of State authority by private business. Strike situa- 
tions highlight this wrong, already existing. The United States Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations summarized, in its final report in 1916 
the iniquities of the company town: 

1. The conditions existing in typical industrial communities which are either 
wholly or in large part owned or controlled by a single corporation or individual 
employer, present every aspect of a state of feudalism except the recognition of 
specific duties on the part of the employer. ‘The employees in such communities 
are dependent on a single corporation, or employer, for their livelihood. Further- 
more, the employer in many cases controls the social and political life of such 
communities, either by the complete absorption of local political powers or by 
domination of the local authorities. 

2, The fundamental rights of citizens in such communities are, as a general 
rule, seriously abridged if not actually denied. Among the rights most seriously 
violated are the right of free speech and assemblage and the right of public high- 


the strike upon the autocratic policies of the coal-mine operators. 


ways. 

ta some cases, as for example in Colorado, employers in such communities have 
assumed to usurp the functions of the Federal Government itself in the issuance 
of money orders, and have not only denied employees access to the post office 
when located in their company stores but have opened and otherwise interfered 
with the mail] directed to the employees. \ 

Such feudalistic conditions tend to develop principally in connection with the 
private exploitation of natural resources, being most frequently found in mining 
camps, lumber camps (including turpentine camps), and large plantations. There 
are, however, striking examples even in the case of manufactures, as, for example, 
the textile towns and stcel towns.® 


1U. 8. Commission on Industrial Relations, ‘“Report on the Colorado Strike” (by George West), Wash- 
ington, D. C., pp. 15-17, 

; ‘ 8. Comutaston on Industrial Relations, ‘Final Report and Testimony,’ 1916, 64th Cong., Ist sess., 
vo aay pp. ‘ 
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As late as 1934 company police were again found in the same char- 
acteristic relationship to the population of the company town.” The 
Pennsylvania Commission on Special Policing in Industry said in its 
report to Governor Gifford Pinchot: 

Most of the miners in Fayette County live in company towns, the houses and 
streets of which are owned by the companies. This ownership, combined with the 
company store, the company doctor and company policemen, create a curious 
feudal state. Even in times of peace, bis company deputy patrolled the company 
towns as well as the plants.! 

Company towns are not the aly field for the use of private armed 
force as a means of economic domination. Private police were for a 
long time the labor-relations shock troops among the railroads. And 
they have come to be used more and more frequently in the same 
capacity by other types of large interstate corporations. — 

Often the private policemen of mining, transportation, and industrial 
corporations have been vested with the authority of the State by the 
device of .deputization with unlimited commissions. So deputized, 
company-paid guards can operate as peace officers not only on com- 

.pany property bik anywhere within the county or the State. Such 
guards can extend the military system of intimidation exercised in the 
company town to cover the public highways of an otherwise free and 
democratically governed _territory. This has not been an unusual 
situation in the past. Deputy sheriffs, selected and paid by the 
company, have sometimes composed the personnel of private police 
systems.” 

Some States even provided for private industrial police through 
legislative enactment. In 1865 the “railroad” police of Pennsyl- 
vania came into existence by statute? By this legislation, railroads 
were enabled to secure private: police forces with full police powers. 
Men selected, equipped, and paid by the railroads, were commissioned 
by. the Governor on application of the railroads. One commission 
empowered such men to exercise police power on railroad property 
and in the county in which the commission was recorded. Jn practice 
the employer was not liable to suits arising from false arrests. The 
life of the commission was not limited by the statute nor was any 
provision made for removal. 

Similar powers to maintain private police, clothed with public 
authority, were extended to the coal and iron companies of Pennsyl- 
vania by a statute passed on April 11, 1866. The Coal and Iron 
Police Act provided, however, the the Governor could refuse a com- 
mission and could also revoke commissions at any timé. Although 
amendad in 1929, the essential provisions of the 1865 and 1866 legisla- 
tion remained until they were repealed by the act of June 15, 1935.* 
Maryland enacted a similar statute in 1880.5 In 1899, South Carolina 
enacted a statute providing for one bonded deputy ‘sheriff for each 
industrial corporation making application.® 

Governmental investigations hage repeatedly disclosed that when- 
ever armed company guards have been used as means of dealing with 
"1 Pennsylvania Commission on Special Policing in Industry, ‘‘Report to Governor Gifford Pinchot’’ 


nent: of Labor and Industry, Special Bulletin, No. 38, Harrisburg, Pa., 1934). p. 5. 
8. Commission on Industrial Relations, final report, 1916, p. 06; Shailoo, J. P., ‘'Private Police,” 
Philadelphia, 1933, p. 2. 
$ Act of Feb. 27, Beet P. L. 228. 
4 Pa, Laws (1935), 34 
‘ a hearyiand Laws: isso), ch. 460, secs. 221-226, Bagby’s Annotated Code (1924), vol. 1, art. 23, secs. 338- 


: South Carolina Laws (1899) Code (1932), vol. 2, secs. 3499-3503. 
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labor unions, the result has usually been to provoke violence and cause 
bloodshed. Whether the desire was to prevent organization of 
unions, to refuse collective bargaining, or to defeat a union which has 
struck in order to achieve recognition or some specific demand, the. 
effect has been the same. ; 

When the employees of the Gould railway system, who were mem- 
bers of the Knights of Labor, went on strike in March 1886, claiming 
that an existing contract was being violated by the company,! the 
company endeavored to maintain operations through the use of 
strikebreakers, protected by guards. The company police force was 
augmented with “deputy marshals, policemen, detectives, sheriffs, 
and constables.’”?? This resulted in open violence, culminating in 
the tragedy of East St. Louis on April 9, 1886: | 

The Louisville and Nashville road had determined to run its trains in at all 
hazards, and for that purpose had at its service guards of a considerable force, 
consisting of deputy sheriffs and marshals. * * * In the afternoon the com- 


pany resolved to send a posse of deputies to clear the crossing. For this purpose 
nine men, armed with Winchester rifles and revolvers were sclected.? 


When resisted by the strikers— 


one of the deputies raised his rifle, fired, and a man was seen to fall. Then 
showers of stones and pistol-shots from all directions began to rain upon the 
officers, who returned the fire with their guns and pistols, with deadly. effect, 
into the crowd. The firing was kept up until the crossing was clear. * * *4 
Six men and one woman were killed, and one seriously wounded by 
’ the deputies.* 

The oft-repeated pattern of events characteristic of strikes for recog- 
nition and for betterment of workers’ living conditidns and the use of 
armed guards to defeat unions is well illustrated in the anthracite 
coal strike of 1887-88. _In September 1887, the anthracite miners in 
the Lehigh Valley, organized under the Knights of Labor, struck 
against company-town conditions. The operators ‘‘scorned even to 
recognize or communicate with the delegates sent by the Knights of 
Labor to discuss a compromise.” ® Cirio Pardee, the largest operator 
in the locality, was asked about the cause of the strike in the Lehigh 
region by a House committee authorized to investigate the strike. 
His reply follows: 

T suppose the cause of it was that the operators would have nothing to do with 
the Knights of Labor,-and the leaders of the Amalgamated Union. 


The House committee found that the conduct of the miners through- 
out the strike was exemplary. During the whole strike, the committee 
found, serious violence had occurred once, and then was incited by the 
company rather than by the men,’ The committee said: 


It is a question in the minds of your Committee whether the Shenandoah ‘riot’ 
was not intentionally provoked by the company for the purpose of placing the 
strikers in the position of offenders, and thus influencing public opinion in favor 
of the company. 


1 Investigation of Labor Troubles in Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, ‘T'exas, and Illinois," H. Rept. 4174, 
49th Cong., 2d sess., pp. i-xiv. 
vB 
oy Ds Xxii, 
4 Ibid a 


4 Select Committee of the House of Representatives on Existing Labor Troubles, ‘Labor Troubles in the 
anne Hee ue of Pennsylvanie,’’ 1887-88, 60th Cong., 2d sess., H. Rept. No. 4147, p. xil. 
ry Dp. LXxx v. 
' Ibid, p. xefv. 
‘Ibid. 
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’ The committee's report characterized the conduct of company-paid 
police during the strike as follows: | 


_* * * they send armed thugs to Shenandoah who provoke a “riot”; they 
“grab” and handcuff men standing in the crowd, and when one escapes fire at him 
and then into the crowd, wounding five persons; they seize the offices of the 
justices of the peace, bar the doors, and without commitment hurry away two of 
their men charged with murder to another town, where straw bail is given; at 
night, when halted by the town police, they put cocked revolvers at their heads 
and make them “stand back.” 

The next day, under the pretext of protecting men ‘who got out of sight,’ they 
march into the town and into the heart of the crowd; they jump out of ranks and 
“grab” the mayor’s special posse; they retreat a quarter of a mile, and then fire 
upon the hooting crowd; they bring 150 hired men to the place, part of them under 
the guise of a sheriff’s posse, arm therm with Winchesters, and establish a perma- 
nent camp in a railway-train. And tney do all this, under the pretext of law, in 
gross violation of the Jaw. As one party to a contest, they usurp the judicial 
and police functions of the State to punish the other party and to rescue their own 
criminals from ‘the clutches of the law.” ! 


The private police forces of the coal operators, created under Penn- 
sylvania’s industrial police act, crowded the strike towns. The general 
effect of such police was described by the House committee: 


These aggressive policemen tend to overawe not only the local civil police, but 
the people themselves. All these police are likewise made detectives by statute, 
and while exercising the latter office they are not required to wear their badge or 
metallic shield, which serves more or less to destroy all confidence in social inter- 
course among the population of the mining regions who_are harried on every side 
by spies and informers, which latter instantly may become clubbing policemen. 


These private armed guards assumed the functions of public authority 
to umplement a private interest that persisted in its refusal to bargain 
with a union and was motivated by a desire to defeat a strike. The 
Ifouse committee criticized this unwarranted usurpation of public 
authority by private companies: 


The power to enforce law is alone vested in the State, and can alone be exercised 
under its authority by the sheriff or minor civil officers. In this case the company, 
having a few of its alleged police commissioned by the governor, hires what other 
men it pleases, over whom the governor has no check. They aré neither duly 
appointed nor sworn, and have no more authority than any other private citizen 
to fire on private citizens.* 


The anthracite coalstrike of 1902 in Pennsylvania was in the same 
way the result of antiunionism on the part of the coal-mine operators. 
The Anthracite Coal Strike Commission said: 


The cause lies deeper than the occasion, and is to be ‘ound in the desire for 
the recognition by the operators of the miners’ union.‘ 


As in the 1887 strike, the provocative conduct of the “coal and iron 
policemen” employed by the coal mine operators drew the criticism 
of the investigating commission: 


The Commission thinks that the practice of employing deputies, upon the re- 
quest and at the expense of employers, instead of throwing the whole responsibility 
of preserving peace and protecting property upon the county and State officers, 
is one of douhtful wisdom, and perhaps tends to invite conflicts between such 
officers and idle men, rather than to avert them. Peace and order should be 
maintained at any cost, but should be maintained by regularly appointed and 


1 Belect Committee of the House of Representatives on Existing Labor Troubles, ‘Labor Troubles in the 
eee Regions of Pennsylvania,” 1887-88, 0th Cong., 2d sess., H. Rept. No. 4147, p. xctx. 
» P, ix, 
8 Ibid, p. x., p. xevili, 
4 Anthracite Coal Strike Commission, ‘Report to the Preisdent on the Anthracite Coal Strike of May- 
October 1902,” 58th Cong., special sess., 8. Doc, No. 6, p. 31. 
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responsible officers and deputies, at the expense of the public and reenforced as 
strongly as may be necessary by ae authorities, rather than by guards hired 


by corporations or individuals. The fact that deputies are,‘ to all intente and pur- 


poses the employees of one of the parties, usually works ary to the cause in 
which they are engaged—-that of preserving peace and protecting property. 

The employment of what are known as ‘‘coal and iron policemen’, by the coal- 
mining companies, while a necessity as things are, militates against the very. pur- 
pose for which they are employed.! 

The same pattern of events has been repeated time and again— 
suppression of unions, refusal to deal with them, strikes, and the use 
of private armies to break the strike and the union. In 1910, the coal 
miners of Westmoreland County, Pa., were on strike because, as in 
1902, the mine operators refused to consider the union demands or to 
recognize the union in any way. | 

The Bureau of Labor reports states they were determined— | 
to maintain their control of mining conditions and to stamp out the movements 
to establish the union in Westmoreland County, as they had suppressed similar 
movements before.? 

During the strike three types of private police were employed by 
the companics—coal and iron police, deputy sheriffs, and deputy con- 
stables.* Most of the coal and iron police were the regularly employed 
officers of the company, their standing army. The police contributed 
much of the violence that occurred during the strike. They were 
mainly used to “protect” the strikebreakers whom the companies im- 
ported and the private property of the companies, which was posted 
as soon as the strike began. The company police went beyond the 
property limits of the companies, however, arresting and shooti 
strikers on public highways.‘ The strike was broken by these bridal 
methods. After the strike the operators blacklisted all the leading 
strikers and announced that they would employ no “‘labor agitators.”’§ 

In 1911 company guards achieved notoriety as strong-arm arbiters 
of labor relations in a railroad strike. The employees of the Harriman 
system amalgamated their craft locals into a system-wide federation 
for bargaining purposes. The company refused to recognize this 
federation as the bargaining agent of the employees, preferring to 
deal with the weaker craft locals individually. The union federation 
then called a strike at the end of September 1911. The compan 
made extensive preparations to meet the strike before it was called. 
It hired strikebreakers and built stockades around the larger shops 
to protect the strikebreakers from the possible resentment of the 
workers.® 

By the end of the strike, 1,200 police or guards were being employed 
by the Harriman system as a whole.’ These guards, mostly hired for 
the period of the strike, were armed by the company? They were 
characterized as “gunmen” during hearings concerning the strike held 
by the United States Commission on Industrial Relations. In some 

! Anthracite Coal Strike Commission, “Report to the President on the Anthracite Coal Strike of May- 
October 1902,"" 68th Cong., special sess., 8. Doc. No. 6, p. 83. . 

2U. 8. Bureau of Labor, ‘Report on the Miners’ Strike in Bituminous Coal Field in Westmoreland 
County, Pa., in 1010-11,’’ H. Doc. No. 847, 62d Cong., 2d sess., p. 10. 

*Ibid., p. 16. 

‘Ibid. p. 15. 

‘Ibid, B. 18. 

«U.S. Commission on Industrial Relations, final report, 1916, vol. X, p. 9905, 


TIbid., p. 9730. 
‘ibid., p. 9731. 
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communities these police were deputized, some of their remuneration 
being paid by the company, some by the city or county.! 

The area affected by the strike stretched over five States—Califor- 
nia, Oregon, Nevada, Utah, and Washington. In each of the States 
the railroad police were responsible for violence. In Bakersfield, 
Calif., three gunmen assaulted two pickets, badly wounding one, and, 
on another occasion, a band of five railroad police killed a striker. 
In Mojave, Calif., there were several fights, and one striker was killed 
by railroad police. These incidents were repeated in other localities. 
According to one investigation, a total of 61 deaths resulted from the 
operations of railroad police in the western districts during the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad strike.’ 

The use of guards to suppress unionization and to defeat a strike 

appeared again in the 1912-13 Paint Creek district coal-mining strike 
in West Virginia. The nonrecognition policy of the operators, the 
miners’ discontent occasioned by conditions in the company towns, 
and the brutality of the company guards were cited by the Senate 
committee investigating the Paint Creek strike as the main causes. 
The conclusions of the Senate committee were supported by the West 
Virginia Mining Investigation Committee which, reporting to Gov- 
ernor Glasscock on the Paint Creek district strike, criticized private 
police of the coal operators as follows: : 
* * * Many crimes and outrages laid to their company police charge were 
found, upon careful sifting, to have had no foundation in fact? but the denial of 
the right of peaceable assembly and freedom of speech, many and grievous 
assaults on unarmed miners, show that their main purpose was to overawe the 
miners and their adherents and, if necessary, beat and cudgel them into submis- 
sion. We find that the system employed was vicious, strife promoting, and 
un-American.‘ 

The company town-company police configuration was revealed by 
the United States Commission on Industrial Relations as the principal 
factor in crushing the Colorado coal strike of 1913.5 The police sys- 
tem of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. was listed in the Commission’s 
report as one of the causes of the strike. Increase of the company 

ice force was begun several weeks before the strike was called.® 

uring the strike it became even more deeply feared and hated by 
the workers. The activity of partisan police during the strike re- 
sulted in some of the most tragic and outrageous events in American 
industrial history. It is noteworthy that, in addition to the locally 
recruited strikeguards, the Colorado operators employed men from 
the Baldwin-Felts Detective Agency, of West Virginia, which had 
pa made a record of unexampled brutality in the West Virginia coal 
strike. 

The United States Coal Commission, created by an act of Congress 
approved September 22, 1922, investigated conditions in the coal 

1 U. 8. Commission on Industrial Relations, final report, 1916, vel. X, p. 10059. 
+ Thid., pp. 10048-10066, 
3 “Investigation of Paint Creek Coal Fields of W. Va.,"" subcommittee of the Committee on Education 


and Labor under 8. Res. 37, 63d Cong., 2d sess., $. Rept. No. 321, p. 5. 
4 Report of West Virginia Mining Investigation Commission to Governor Glasscock, Charleston, W. Va., 


1912, p. 2. 

¢U. 8. Commission on Industrial Relations, “Report on the Colorado Strike’ (by George P. West), 
Washington, D.C. 

¢Ibid., p. 101. 

t Report on the Colorado strike investigation made under HT. Res. 387, 63d Cong., 3d sess., H. Doc. No. 
1630, pp. 6 and 6. 
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industry. Its report shows that in the coal fields the abuses of police 
power and the suppression of civil liberties disclosed in the House 
Investigation of the 1887 strike still existed in 1925: 

* * * In Logan County the sheriff has nine regular deputies and many 
others who are stationed ‘at the mines. Many of these are stable bosses, pay-| 
masters, and office guards, sanitary officers, ete. One of their special duties is 
to keep a sharp lookout for union organizers, and to devise ways and means to 
discourage them from remaining longer than the next train. The steep mountain 
sides converge at the banks of the Guyan River and a railroad bed has been cut 
out of the side of the mountain. There is here and there an impassable road, but, 
generally speaking, all the ground except the bed of the creek is privately owned, 
and @ union organizer can scarcely move off the station grounds without becoming, 
technically, at least, a trespasser. Once his business is discovered, it is the duty 
of the ceputy sheriffs to prevent his activity by ejecting him from privately owned 
property. ctually, without the consent of the operators, a union organizer can 
do little more than ride on a train and look out of the windows. The operators’ 
associations do not deny that it is their determination to keep out organizers, or 
“agitators,” as they callthem. They assert that their right to exclude objection- 
able persons from their mine property is as clear as the right of a manufacturer in 
Chicago or a home owner in Washington to exclude undesirable persons from 
their premises. Whatever may be the legal phase, it is undoubtedly a fact that 
under present conditions Logan County, as well as Mingo and McDowell Counties, 
W. Va., are now closed to representatives of the miners’ union, especially if they 
engage in union activities. ) 

There is almost universal agreement in the conclusions of govern- 
mental bodies that have investigated and studied company-police 
systems in the past, that they have been used as instruments of oppo- 
sition to union organization of labor. In the company towns and in 
incorporated communities, where there is opposition to the principle of 
collective bargaining, the company-police system was used to abridge 
the constitutional rights of free speech and assembly and freedom of the 
press. In times of strike these private armies have often assumed the 
attitude of a State toward a foreign enemy at war, or the attitude of the 
public police toward criminals, shooting and killing union people in an 
effort to compel submission to the wishes of employers. In the face of 
such evidence, naturally, the attitude of investigating bodies in the 
past has been one of condemnation. 


SECTION 3. THE SCOPE OF THE REPORT 


Suppression of civil rights arising from the desire of some employers 
to maintain undivided control over industrial operations and _ their 
refusal to recognize the right of labor to exercise its constitutional priv- 
ileges of free speech, peaceable assembly, and freedom of the press 
is not a past phase of industrial development. Whenever the same 
unbending, autocratic opposition to the right of workers to organize is 
maintained, there is the same belligerent and brutal employment of 
private police systems. 

That these conditions do not recur in the railroad field is doubtless 
attributable to the fact that there the nght of labor to organize and to 
bargain collectively has long been recognized and protected by legis- 
lation.? Since 1933 the exercise of civil rights in all industry affecting 
interstate commerce hes been protected by Federal legislation, namely, 


1 Report of U, S. Coal Commission, 68th Cong., 2d sess., 8. Doc. No. 195, pt. 1, p. 173, 
# Railway Labor Act of May 20, 1926, 44 Stat. 677, U. 8. C., title 45, secs. 161-163, 
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section 7 (a) of the National Industrial Recovery Act and the National 
Labor Relations Act of 1935, These acts guaranteed to labor rights 
and privileges that other citizens have in other fields of endeavor but 
which, because of prolonged interference by employers, had to be 
protected by specific legislation, These enactments went beyond the 
mere recognition of civil rights only in two respects—the right of 
collective bargaining and the duty imposed on employers to recognize 
and deal with unions representing the majority of the workers. These 
two privileges accorded by these statutes are only a logical extension 
of the right of organization. They further the policy of achieving 
amicable agreements between two organized groups whose coopera- 
tion is essential to the effective functioning of the economic system. 

Since 1933, however, the committee has found that in spite of the 
statutory guarantees provided in these acts, and in complete disregard 
of hatenal labor policy, private police systems have been and are 
still employed to suppress the civil rights of labor. Not only have the 
conditions described in the preceding section continued to exist, but 
certain developments in the extension of control by large corpora- 
tions have made the situation more critical. 

It is well known that since 1900, and particularly during the post- 
war decade, there has been an increasing tendency of large industrial 
corporations to extend their control over wider economic spheres. 
This has been accomplished through the acquisition of plants and 
absorption of smaller companies in the same industry or in different 
industries; and by means of the spread of the conditions of absentee 
ownership and control into different communities located in several 
States. When ‘such corporations employ their centralized hierarchy 
of private military systems as an instrument of economic policy, threat- 
ening civil liberties and labor’s right to organize, then the situation is 
a matter of concern to the Federal Government. 

The succeeding pages tell how far certain private police systems, 
utilized for the purpose of destroying labor organization, have inter- 
fered with civil liberties, inflicted bodily harm upon citizens, invaded 
union halls and union councils, infringed the privacy of the home. 
They will show that the elimination of the principal cause and moti- 
vation of these activities has brought comparative peace and amicable 
relations in communities that have long been turbulent with fights 
and feuds between workers and management. This transformation 
from continual persecution of workers to comparative safety is best 
exemplified by the changes in Harlan County, Ky., after the recog- 
nition, in 1938, of the United Mine Workers by the Harlan County 
Coal Operators’ Association and the United States Coal & Coke Co., 
a subsidiary of the United States Steel_Corporation. at 

Collective bargaining prevailed in the coal fields of Harlan County 
under the protection of the Federal labor policy during the World War. 
Following the World War, the unions were disrupted. In substitution 
of collective bargaining, corporations ruled their workers in Harlan 
County through the ruthless use of armed guards. In order to prevent 
workers from organizing, the company towns were policed by large 
bodies of armed men, privately paid, many of them clothed with public 
authority as deputies. A large number of them were seasoned crim- 
inals who had been released from the State penitentiary where they 
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had been serving sentences for crimes involving homicides.! These 
conditions lasted through the period of N. R. A. and the National 
Labor Relations Act up to very recent times, In 1932 a subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Manufactures held hearings on “condi- 
tions in coal fields of Harlan and Bell Counties, Ky.’’*? A majority 
of the subcommittee reported that ‘a prima facie showing has been 
made of autocratic and other antisocial conditions and of violated legal 
and constitutional rights,’ and recommended further investigation. 
No action was taken on the resolution. In the spring of 1935, Gov- 
ernor Ruby Laffoon appointed a commission to investigate conditions 
in Harlan County. The members of the commission were Adjutant 
General Henry H. Denhardt, Rev. Adolphus Gilliam, Oran Caine, 
and Hugh H. Gregory. The commission filed a report in which it 
stated: 

It is almost unbelievable that anywhere in a free and democratic Nation such 
as ours, conditions can be found as bad as they are in Harlan County. There 
exists a virtual reign of terror, financed in general by a group of coal mine operators 
in collusion with certain punlic officials; the victims of this reign of terror are 


the coal miners and their families. 
* * : * * * * * 


In Harlan County we found a monster-like reign of oppression, whose tentacles 
reached into the very foundation of the social structure and even into the church 
of God . . . Free speech and the right of peaceable assemblage is scarcely 
tolerated. ‘Those who attend meetings or voice any sentiment favorable to 
organized labor are promptly discharged and evicted from their homes. Many 
are beaten and mistreated in most unjust and un-American methods by some 
operators using certain so-called peace officers to carry out their desires.‘ 

Governor Laffoon’s commission concluded that the evils in Harlan 
County were due to the failure on the part of coal operators to recog- 
nize that their employees were “human beings, with equal rights under 
the law with themselves.” It recommended that “the present system 
of deputized mine guards and one-sided administration of the law 
must be abolished. The law should be enforced as strictly against 
the operators as it is now being enforced only against the miners.” & 

In March 1937, this committee undertook to investigate conditions 
in Harlan County. A particular study was made of the operation 
of the privately paid police systems throughout the county insofar 
as they affected the constitutional rights of the miners and other 
citizens in the mining communities to free speech and peaceable 
assembly. 

The committee also undertook to determine to what extent the 
national labor policy, as expressed in section 7 (a) of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act of 1933 and in section 7 of the National Labor 
Relations Act of 1935, had been interfered with or nullified through 
the activities of the company police. In the succeeding four chapters 
of this report a factual and episodic account is given of the conditions 
that formerly existed in Harlan County, Ky., and in particular in the 
company town of Lynch, owned and controlled by United States Coal 
& Coke Co., a subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation, Today 
conditions of repression in Lynch are improved as a result of the cur- 

! Bee pp. 34-36. 

? Preliminary voutine 8. Res. 178, 72d Cong., Ist sess. The subcommittee was composed of 


d 
Senne Bronson Cutting of New Mexico, Edward P. Costigan of Colorado, and H. D. Hatfleld of West 
Virginia, 
3 Renator H. D. Hatfleld did nat conenr with this recommendation. 
' Ereunie heprings on S. Kes, 266, 74th Cong., 2d sess., p. 137. 
» p. 139. 
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rent enlightened policy of the United States Steel Corporation with 
regard to recognition of the right of labor to organize. In the rest 
of Harlan County turbulent conditions which have prevailed for 
almost a decade now appear to have been quieted. Contributing 
factors to this change are the corrective legislation adopted by the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky and a collective-bargaining agreement 
reached by the Harlan County Coal Operators’ Association and repre- 
sentatives of the miners in connection with the settlement of cases 
pending before the National Labor Relations Board. 

On the other hand, in the steel communities in several States where 
Republic Steel Corporation, directly or through subsidiaries, operates 
pene conditions very similar to those that chtained in Harlan County 

ave existed in open defiance of the national labor policy. These 
conditions have spread over many communities in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and Michigan, where the Republic Steel Corporation 
has extended its control and operations through successive acquisitions 
since its organization in 1930.! 

Following the description of conditions in Harlan County detailed 
account is given of the activities of the Republic Steel Corporation 

lice in the several communities in which the corporation has plants. 

he methods of suppression of the rights of labor to organize into 
unions are described through the testimony of eyewitnesses, of victims, 
and of corporation officers themselves. The committee’s investiga- 
tion of Republic Steel Corporation ? included much more than the 
activities of its police system. It encompassed the whole field of the 
corporation’s labor policies and practices, of which the use of company 
police is but one aspect. A fuller account of the corporation’s policies 
will be treated in a forthcoming report on the “Little Steel” strike of 
1937. In the present report only those activities of the corporation’s 
police department are treated which most directly infringe upon the 
civil rights and liberties of its employees. 

This committee’s investigation of private police systems was not 
confined to Harlan County and the Republic Steel Corporation. 
From time to time, the committee has delved into the operations of 
the private police of other corporations. These brief studies of other 
police systems were not as exhaustive as the committeo’s investiga- 
tions of the operations of deputies in Harlan County and of the 
police system of Republic Steel Corporation. They nevertheless 
clearly demonstrate that private interests have used systems of armed 
feat as instruments of labor policy and have interfered with the civil 
iberties of employees. The National Labor Relations Board has also 
found several instances where private police systems have been used 
to thwart the employees’ exercise of their rights of self-organization 


1 For a brief description of acquisitions by Republic Steel Corporation, see pt. 23, exhibit 4295, pp. 9833- 


? Contained in pts. 23-34. - 

* For data on the company police system of Tennessee Coal, Jron & Railroad Co., see pt. 3, pp. 733-795 
and pp. 953-980; and pt. 15-C, pp. 6209-6347. For data on the service departments of Ford Motor Co,, the 
Briggs Body Co., and the Murray Body Co., see pt. 4, pp. 1279-1281. For data on the activities af the 
General Motors Corporation's private police system, see pt. 6, ge: 2001-2006 and p, 2167, and pt. 7, p. 2322,° 

, 2327, and p. 2329. For data on the Qoodyear Tire & Rubber Co.’s private police system, see pt. 8, p. 2074- 

and p. 3014; and pt. 15-A. p. 5756. For data on the private investigating system of the RCA Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc., see pt. 8, p. 2911. 
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in defiance of expressed National labor policy, as embodied in the 
National Labor Relations Act.! 

This report is confined to an analysis of the activities of private 
police and deputies in Harlan County and the company police system 
of Republic Steel Corporation. However, evidence in the ossession 
of this committee and of the National Labor Relations Board indicates 
that conditions described in this report are not exceptional episodes. 
This evidence indicates generally that violations of civil liberties ensue 
whenever private police systems are used as instruments of labor 
policy to ihwart self-organization of workers. 

1 National Labor Relations Board, Proposed Findings of Fact, Pro d Conclusions of Law and Pro- 
posed Order, ‘‘In the matter of Ford Motor Co. and International Union, United Automobile Workers of 


America,’”’ case No, C-199, issued January 26, 1939. Also, ‘‘In the matter of West Kentucky Coul Co. and 
United Mine Workers of America, District 23, 10 N. L. R. B. No, 10,’’ decided December 3, 1938, 
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HARLAN COUNTY, KY. 


CuHapterR IJ. THom Economic AND PouiticAL ORGANIZATION OF 
Haruan County, Ky. 


SECTION 1. INDUSTRY AND LABOR IN HARLAN COUNTY 


Harlan County, Ky., one of the major coal-producing sections of 
the country, is located in a section of the Appalachian mountain range, 
inithe extreme southeastern corner of the State. It is bounded on the 
east. and south by Wise and Lee Counties, Va., and on the west and 
north by Bell, Leslie, Perry, and Letcher Counties, Ky. Its shape is 
that of a narrow shovel about 50 miles in length and 20 miles at its 
widest point.! Several streams traverse the county and flow into the 
Cumberland River. _The general appearance of the valleys through 
which these rivers flow is one of narrow, steep defiles. The four roads 
that enter the county wind along the stream beds. None of the roads 
is a main highway and for this reason the county is relatively isolated 
from the rest of the country. The only railroads in the county are 
spur lines for the transportation of coal. 

In 1910 Harlan County was sparsely inhabited by a farming popu- 
lation of 10,566 persons. Following the development of the coal fields 
the population steadily increased, until in 1930 the census recorded a 
ictal population of 64,557 persons. Nine percent of the population 
were Negroes and only | percent were foreign.born.? The Jarger part 
of the population depended for its livelihood on coal mining. 

The mine shafts are sunk into the sides of the mountains and the 
people in Harlan County for the most part live in houses which are 
clustered around the entrances to the mines, The picture of a typical 
--coal town in the Kentucky area painted by the United States Coal 
Commission in 1923, still applies to the physical appearance of Harlan 
County today: 

Each mine or group of mines became a social center, with no privately owned 
property except the mine, and no public places or public highway except the bed 
of the creek which flowed between the mountain walls. These groups of villages 
dot the mountain sides down+the river valleys and need only castles, draw-bridges, 
and donjon-keeps to reproduce to the physical eye a view of feudal days.® 

The bituminous-coal fields in Harlan County are among the richest 
in the world. Howard N. Eavenson, of the firm of Eavenson, Alford 
& Hicks, consulting engineers of Pittsburgh, president of the Clover 
Splint Coal Co., operating in Harlan County, and formerly consulting 
engineer for the United States Coal & Coke Co., a subsidiary of the 
United States Steel Corporation, ascribed the rapid development of 
the Harlan County coal fields to the high quality of the coal produced 

t See map of Harlan County on opposite page. 


! Pt. 10, exhibit 1177, P 3657, 
3 Report of U. 8. Coal Commission, 68th Cong., 2d sess., 1925, pt. 1, p. 169. 
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there. In his testimony before a subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, he said: 

Harlan Souaty was the last of the large coal fields opened and on account of 

the excellence of its product its growth has been unusually rapid. The coal is 
largely used for special purposes where a low-ash and a low-sulphur coal is needed. 
Much of it is used in by-product coke ovens, and the rapid growth of the field was 
helped by the great demand during the war for coal yielding large quantities of 
benzol and tuluol, as this does, needed for explosives.! 
Even though coal production in Harlan County did not begin until 
1911, it mounted steadily from 2.5 million tons in 1916 to 15 million 
tons in 1928, while the total bituminous-coal production for the United 
Stutes in 1916 and 1928 was about 500 million net tons.? 

In 1935 there were 44 mining companies in Harlan County engaged 
in the production of coal. Some of these were owned and operated by 
residents of the county. The largest mines, however, were under the 
control and ownership of nonresidents. The relative position of mines 
operated’ under absentee ownership as compared with mines oper- 
ated by residents appears in the following figures of coal production, 
expressed in net tons: 


— 


: Per- Per- 
1932 cent 1935 cent 
Absentee owned: 

Captive mines....- 2, 576, 408 61,5 | 6,431, 179 35.3 | 1,514, 827 20.4 | 4,010,312 32. 5 
Others......-..---- $73, 960 17.4 | 5,949,829 38.7 | 4, 182, 545 56.3 | 5,395, 362 43.7 
Total absentee !.] 3, 450, 368 68.9 | 11,381,008 74.0 | 5, 697,372 76.7 | 90,413, 674 76.2 
Resident owned. .._... 1, 554, 135 31.1 |] 3,999, 319 26.0 | 1, 730, 549 23.3} 2,948, 712 23.8 
Tole uiscedastiece 6,004,503 | 100.0 | 15,380,327 | 100.0 | 7,427, 921 100.0 | 12, 357, 386 100, 0 


' Includes captive mines. 


Of the mines which are operated under absentee control, the largest 
are the so-called captive mines. ‘Captive mine” is a term which 
designates mines operated by manufacturing corporations or public 
service companies which themselves consume most of the coal pro- 
duced in their mines, only the excess over their own consumption 
being sold in the open market. The largest captive mine in Harlan 
County is that-operated by the United States Coal & Coke Co., which 
is a subsidiary of the United States Steel Corporation. In 1935 the 
captive mines of the United States Steel Corporation in Harlan County 
produced 2,122,380 tons of coal, compared with the total combined 
production during the same year of all the mines in the same area 
operated under resident ownership control of 2,943,712 net tons. The 
International Harvester Co. likewise operates a captive mine in Harlan 
County, through its subsidiary, the Wisconsin Steel Co. Formerly, 
the Ford Motor Co. operated the Fordson mine in Harlan County, 
but this closed in 1930. Two other captive mines still in operation 

1 Testimony of Howard N. Eavenson, May 19, 1932, h of the subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Manufactures on S. Res. 178, 72 Cong., 1st sess., p. 187. 

§ National Labor Relations Board, The Effect of Labor Relutions in the Bituminous Coal Industry upon 
Interstate Commerce, table 11, p. 57. In the intervening period the maximum production of bituminous 
coal was reached in 1918, with 579,386,000 net tons, and the minimum production wes obtained in 1921, 


with 415,922,000 net tons (1932 production, 309,710,000 net tons.) 
3 Pt. 10, exhibit 1176, p. 3656. 
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are controlled by the Koppers Coal Co.' and by the Peabody Coal 
Co.2/ The Cornett-Lewis Coal Co., although not a captive mine, 
disposed of its whole output to the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, which acted as its sales agent. | 

_ During the depression following 1929, coal production in Harlan 
‘County slumped off more sharply than in other parts of the country. 
The decrease in manufacturing activities throughout the nation was. 
reflected in the idleness of the captive mines. Production of the cap- 
tive mines of the United States Steel Corporation for instance, showed 
the following fluctuations: ! 


Net tons - 
NOD sects ee ao Gea ee pate ee Rte ee 2, 619, 055. 
OS tae tae tee eee ease tee ee ~~. «1, 763, 783 
Been ate eee eee ree i ete Sh eee cat te tata 568, 580. 
POG 8s fe sua ee te ee ats Baro ae! Hs Bee weet eG loes Ouaseaee 1, 129, 997 
DB cr ee ele Wg SN Ele ec a i as at a a sew eee Se 1, 238, 488 
TOGO cco wetted Me arr ee Sh eae oe el Oe St * 2,122, 380: 


* Pt. 15-C, exhibit 3151, pp. 6534-6535. 


The decline in the coal production of the captive mines was much 
more severe than in other mines of the county. It thus appears that 
the coal miners in Harlan County, although relatively isolated from 
the rest of the country, nevertheless are affected by the rate of indus- 
trial activity of the large corporations which control the captive mines. 
Their wages, hours, working conditions, and extent of employment 
are determined, for the most part, by persons who are not residents 
of Harlan County; in some cases by large corporations, the principal 
business of which is the production of steel, coal gas, coke, electricity, 
etc., with operations widely scattered throughout the United States. 
The working conditions, wage levels, opportunities for employment, 
and even the political privileges of Harlan County miners depend 
largely upon the policies and fortunes of big corporations which have 
their headquarters in large industrial centers. 

Harlan County has been traditionally a nonunion field. The labor 
unions have been able to gain strength in Harlan County only when 
the right to organize has been protected by agencies of the Federal 
Government. ‘The history of labor relations in Harlan County was 
summarized by Howard N. Eayenson, who appeared before the sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on Manufactures as the repre- 
sentative of the Harlan County Coal Operators’ Association on May 
19, 1932. He said: 

Since its start, the Harlan field has operated nonunion. During the war the 
operatives were forced by the Fuel Administration to sign wage agreements- 


with the United Mine Workers, but they did not recognize that body, and after 
the war the agreement was never renewed. The Black Mountain Coal Co. 


1 Pt. 10, exhibit 1175, p. 3665. All of the common stock of Koppers Coal Co. is held by Enstorn Gas & 
Fuel Associates which, through several tiers of holding companies, traces its parontage to Koppers United 
Co., which, in turn, is controlled by the Mellon family. A third of the coal production of Koppers Coal 
Co. is sold to affiliates. See Moody's Industrials,' 1938, p. 1173; also, registration statement of Koppers Co. 
filed in 1936 with the Securities and Exchange Commission under the Securities Act of 1933. ; 

2 Pt, 10, exhibit 1175, p.3655. ‘The largest stockholder in the Peabédy Coal Co. in 1936 was the Common- 
wealth Subsidiary Corporation, wholly owned by the Commonwealth Edison Co., of Chicago (report of 
the Peabody Coal Oo. filed in 1936 with the Securities and Exchange Commission, form 10 K, under the 
act of 1934.) One of its large contracts for selling coal is with the Public Service Corporation, another sub- 
sidiary of the Commonwealth Edison Co, (Moody’s, Industrials snd Public Utilities, 1938). 

3 Testimony of Robert E. Lawson, general manager, the Cornett-Lewis Coal Co.,_pt. 11, p. 3835. The 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., with its parent organization, the Cliffs Corporation, both of Cleveland, Ohio 
constitute the largest financial interest in a group of “Little Steel” companies, including Republic Steel 
a Sey The, Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company, Otis Steel Co., and Inland Steel Co. (pt. 23, 
exhibi ; 
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(a Peabody subsidiary, an Illinois outfit) began shipping in 1919 and in 1919 signed 
an. agreement with the United Mine Workers under which it operated until 1926, 
when it decided to go nonunion-—and this was the only union mine in the 
county—and after a few months’ strike it begun operating on a nonunion basis 
and has maintained that attitude since. In 1921 the union made a determined 
effort to organize the field, but was unable to do so, and this was the only serious 
labor trouble in the county prior to 1931.! i 
~The comparative figures of the number of miners employed in 
. Harlan County and the number of miners affiliated with the United 
Mine Workers of America bear out Mr. Eavenson’s statement. 
In 1918 there were 4,123 miners employed in Harlan County, 2,576 
of whom were members of the United Mine Workers union. The 
number of miners employed in the mines increased until in recent 

ears it has exceeded 12,000. However, after the war, union mem- 
berchip declined rapidly until in 1932 there were literally no members 
of the United Mine Workers employed in the mines in Harlan 
County? 

Revivals of union activities followed the passage of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act in 1933 and the passage of the National 
Labor Relations Act in 1935. By April 14, 1937, however, when this 
committee undertook its investigation, there were no mines in Harlan 
County under contract with the United Mine Workers, except the two 
mines of the Black Mountain Corporation, a subsidiary of the Pea- 
body Coal Co.? 

The attitude of the coal operators toward organization of the miners 
in Harlan County in the spring of 1937 was one of unqualified opposi- 
tion. This stands out in the testimony of Pearl Bassham, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Harlan Wallins Coal Corporation, 
which operates 4 mines in Harlan County, producing over a million 
tons of coal a year, and employing over 1,200 men. On May 4, 1937, 
Mr. Bassham testified before this committee: 

Senator La outuetre. Was it not a fact that it was the policy of your company 
to discharge men who you knew became members of the union? 

Mr. BAssuHaM. Yes; it has been in the past. 

Senator La Fo.uuetts. How far past? 

Mr. BassHAM. Up to possibly three or four weeks ago. 

Mr. Bassham explained that since his previous appearance before 
the committee, in April 1937, he had “issued instructions that no one 
is to be fired on account of joining the union.’’* 

Every miner employed by the Harlan Wallins Coal Corporation 
was forced to sign a “‘yellow dog” contract, binding him not to join 
any ‘‘mine labor organization.”” The contract read in part: 

Harlan Wallins Coal Corp. Incorporated employer and (blank) employee, 
agree as follows: That so long as the relation of employer and employee exists, 
between them, the employer will not knowingly employ, or keep in its employ- 
ment, any member of the United Mine Workers of America, the I. W. W., or 
any other mine labor organization, and the employee will not join or belong to 
any such union or organization, and will not aid, encourage or approve the organ- 
ization thereof, it being understood that the policy of said company is to operate 


1 Hearings before the subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Manufactures, on 8. Res, 178, 72d 
a lst sess., p. 203. 5 
3T’t, 10, exhibit 1171, p. 3653, 
, ahaa fe Philip Murray, vice president, the United Mine Workers of Amorica, pt. 10, p. 3447. 
* t p. ’ 
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®@ non-union mine, and that it would | not enter into any contract of employment 
under any other condition; * 

Mr. Bassham stated that “that was a contract that has been in use 
ever since I came with the company and we just continued it.”* He 
conceded that the “ yellow dog’’ contract violated the provisions of the 
National Labor Relati tions Act.? Moreover, he testified that he had 
“not had an opportunity to acquaint himself” with the National 
Labor Relations Act.4 It is not surprising that a local of the United 
Mine Workers was never organized at the Harlan Wallins Coal Corpo- 
ration’s mines. Mr. Bassham’s explanation was that “our people have 
never seemed to want the union.’ 

Every miner in the Harlan Wallins Coal Corporation’s camps was 
forced to live in a company-owned house and sign a company house- 
lease. The lease required the occupant to vacate the premises im- 
mediately upon leaving the employ of the company.* Miners dis- 
charged for violating the “yellow dog’ contract were immediately 
required to pack up their possessions and move on. 

When coal miners are paid on the basis of quantity of production, 
accuracy and honesty in weighing the coal is important to the miners. 
The company employs a person to weigh the coal as it is unloaded at 
the tipple. One of the objectives of the United Mine Workers of 
America is the recognition of the right of employees also to employ 
a checkweighman to see that they are given honest weight at the 
mine scales. Philip Murray, vice president of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, charged that in nonunion territories companies resist 
the effort of ‘employees to employ checkweighmen. He further 
testified: 

It has been proved that men were depriv ed of approximately 40 to 50 percent 
of the coal that they loaded, or that they worked for rates approximately 40 to 
50 percent below the standard rates where checkweighmen were recognized and 
employed.? 

In Kentucky, since 1886, the State law has required the employer 
to accede to the demand of a majority of his employees that they be 
permitted to emp!oy a checkweighman to protect their interests, and 
provides for an election to determine whether a checkweighman is to 
be employed by the miners.® 

There were no checkweighmen at most of the mines in Harlan 
County. A union organizer testified that there were checkweighmen 
-at only two mines in the entire county.’ Robert E. Lawson, general 
manager of the Cornett-Lewis Coal Co., located at Louellen, in 
Harlan County, testified that he knew of five checkweighmen in the 
county. He claimed. that the reason more were not employed was 
due to the reluctance of the miners to pay for them. There was, 


1 Pt. 10, exhibit 1196, p. 3691. 
'Pt, 10, p. 3581. 

3 Pt. 10, p. 3580. 

‘Pt. 10, e Stat 


Pt. 10° exhibit 1197, pp. 3692-3693; testimony of Pear] Bassham, pt. 10, pp. 3578-3579, 


t. 
§' Pt. 10, Faxhibit 1181, PP. 3658-3659. Carroll’s Kentucky Statutes (1930), sec. 2738-1; amended in 1934, 
Oarroll's Kentucky Statutes (1936), sec. 2789-48. ' 
* Testimony of Marshall A. Musick ( salle employee of the Harlan Wallins Coal Corporation, who, at the 
bray ‘of testimony, was a field worker representing the United Mine Workers of America in Harlan County, 
Ls a, p. at Both mines were operated by the Black Mountuin Corporation, which had signed a contract 
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however, no checkweighman at his own mine. In explanation, he 
asserted: | | 

* * * T have tried my best on four different occasions in public meetings to 
get my men to elect one, and they won’t doit. They don’t want to pay one.! 
On the other hand, a union representative who was a former em- 
ployee at Lawson’s mine testified that the miners had checkweighmen 
at the mine until their union was broken in 1934. After the union had 
disappeared, he said: 

Both of the checkweighmen were run out of the camp and (it) ceased to have 
any more check weighmen.? 

There were no checkweighmen at the mines of the Harlan Wallins 
Coal Corporation.- Mr. Bassham stated that the men had not 
~demanded it. His employees claimed that they were denied the right 
to have checkweighmen.‘ oe 

The denial of the right to have checkweighmen was not the only 
grievance in Harlan County among the miners. The wages and hours 
prevailing in Harlan County failed to meet the standards achieved in 
union coal fields. The operations of mining require the performance 
of other duties in addition to the actual removal of coal. A certain 
amount of work, such as supporting a shaft with timbers, or “timber- 
ing,’’ is necessary as a preparatory step to excavating the coal. Such 
work is referred to as ‘dead work.”’ After coal has been removed the 
refuse has to be disposed of. This work is called the “clean-up.” 
In mines under contract with the union the miners work a fixed num- 
ber of hours. They are paid by weight for the coal which they load; 
and they are paid at an hourly rate for their labor in connection with 
the auxiliary processes of coal mining. In nonunion mines, how- 
ever, the miners were paid only for the coal which they actually 
loaded. They were not paid, in many of the mines, for “dead work”’ 
or for the “clean-up.” 

Although the average daily earning of miners in Harlan County 
approximated the daily earnings of miners in union coal fields, the 
hours of work were much longer in Harlan County. Elmer Gilbert, a 
miner employed by the Harlan Wallins Coal Corporation, testified that 
prior to April 16, 1937, his earnings amounted to $4 a day. He 
worked on an average between 10 to 12 hours a day. On April 16, 
1937, his wages were raised to $4.50 a day and his work day was 
reduced to 9 hours. Mr. Bassham, vice president of the Harlan 
Wallins Coal Corporation, testified that the increase in wages had 
been agreed upon ata meeting of the Harlan County Coal Operators’ 
Association for the purpose of offsetting the union organization drive 
which was then being conducted.” Even with this change, however, 
the hours at the Harlan Wallins Coal Corporation did not meet the 
union standards of a 7-hour day, a 35-hour week and time and a half 
for overtime.® 

1 Pt. 11, p, 3887. 
? Testimony of Marshall A. Musick, pt. 11, p. 3820. 


§ Pt. 10, p. 3581. : 

4 Testimony of James'Fugate,'pt. 13, p. 4448; testimony of Elmer Gilbert, pt. 13, pp. 4430-4440, See decision 
of the Bituminous.Coal Labor Board in the matter of charges brought against the Harlan Wallins Coal 
6) ration, entered on October 17, 1934, pt. 10, exhibit 1236-0, pp. 3800-3801. 

‘Testimony of Philip Murray, pt. 10, p. 3446. 

6 Pt, 13, p. 4438. 

1 Testimony of Pearl Bassham, pt. 10, p. 3589. 

* Testimony of Philip Murray, pt. 10, p. 3445. 
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The wages paid to the miners at the Harlan Wallins mines were 
ques recovered by the company. Miners are paid semimonthly. 
n 1937 the average monthly wages in Harlan County for miners 
was $75.1 It is customary for the miners, when they are hard pressed 
for money, to draw their earnings in advance of pay day; and the 
Harlan’ Wallins Coal Corporation permitted its employees to draw 
advances in cash or in scp. The company, however, deducted and 
kept 15 percent from all cash advances.? Likewise, the company 
scrip did not have the purchasing power of ordinary currency, because 
the company did not redeem its scrip at its face value, but at a dis- 
count of 15 percent.? Merchants, therefore, who sold goods to em- 
ployees of the Harlan Wallins mines in return for scrip, were obliged 
to accept a 15-percent discount when they cashed the scrip at the 
oy and their prices to the miners necessarily reflected this 
charge. 

The miners had little opportunity to make their purchases except 
at the company store of the Harlan Wallins Coal Corporation, which 
was operated by the Verda Supply Co., a separate company created 
by Pearl Bassham, vice presiceun: and Sea anaece of the Harlan 
Wallins Coal Corporation. T: e u»wn was built on company propert 
and independent merchants were ut permitted to open shops, whic 
would compete with the company store, in the camp.‘ The miners 
even faced the threat of being discharged if they failed to patronize 
the company store and went outside the camp to do their marketing.‘ 
This placed the company store in a position to exact its own prices 
from the miners for its goods. The miners testified that they were 
forced to pay exorbitant prices.’ The truth of these charges is shown 
by the swollen profits made by the Verda Supply Co., in spite of the 
fact that it was obliged to accept a 10 percent discount on company 
scrip ® (5 percent less than other merchants who accepted company 
scrip). Pearl Bassham permitted three othet persons to participate 
with him in the Verda Supply Co. at an investment of $1,500 each. 
For the first year of its operations (1935) the Verda Supply Co. paid 
dividends of $2,400 to each of the four persons, which represented a 
170 percent return on their investment in 1 year,’ a profit which 
Mr. Bassham described as “pretty good.’ ® 

Even the medical servicés which the company arranged for its 
employees, at their expense, was turned to a source of profit for 
the company. The miners had to agree to a monthly check-off from 
their wages for medical services, $2 a month for single persons, and 
$2.50 for married persons. The company employed two doctors at 
a monthly retainer to provide its employees with necessary medical 
treatment, but did not pay them all the money it collected from the 
“1 Testimony of Marshall A. Musick, pt. 10, p. 8456. 

t Testimony of Pearl Bassham, pt. 13, p. 4519. 

: pee uae of Pear! Bassham, pt. 10, p. 3583, 
estimohy of Marshall A. Musick, pt. 10, p. $457. : 

‘ Testimony of Marshall A. Musick, pt. 10, p. 3457; testimony of Lindsay Baker, pt. 13, p. 4466. 
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miners for medical service. This appears in Mr. Bassham’s testi- 
mony: 

Senator La Fouuerrs. Now, making the most liberal estimate, you pay to the 
doctors for the total medica] services that they render $1,250.00 a month, and 
you take in from $1,800.00 to $2,400.00 Who gets the gravy? 

Mr. BassHam. It goes to the company.! 

The reduced budget of the doctors increased the company’s profits, 
but the quality of the medical treatment available to the miners must 
have suffered correspondingly. Furthermore, the doctors had to pay 
for drugs and supplies out of their curtailed remuneration. They 
had an incentive, therefore, to run their offices as economically as 
possible. One of the miners employed by the Harlan Wallins Coal 
Corporation testified that due to an accident in the mine his jawbone 
was shattered. He applied to the company doctor, who merely gave 
him some pills. Later, when he applied at the company hospital, he 
was unable to secure proper treatment; and after infection had set in 
because of improper treatment he was compelled to seek treatment at 
his own expense from a private physician.2, Mr. Bassham did not 
deny that the failure to furnish proper treatment as charged by the 
miner could be traced to the arrangement the company had made 
with the doctor: 

Senator Tuomas, He (the doctor) would try to run his office as economically as 
possible, wouldn’t he? 

Mr. BassHam. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuomas. Do you think that the testimony that was given here, about 
the man who got his jaw broken, reflects that idea pretty well? 

Mr. BassuaM. It certainly did; yes, sir. 

Senator Tuomas. I think it does, too. 

Mr. BassHaM. Yes, sir.! 

Another ingenious method. of exploiting his employees devised by 
Mr. Bassham was the semimonthly second-hand-car lottery. Every 
2 weeks the foremen in the Harlan Wallins mines ‘were given chances”’ 
which they carried through the mines on company time and sold to- 
the employees. One of the foremen testified that the men were 
compelled to buy chances on pain of dismissal and that he never failed 
to dispose of the tickets which were given to him.’ The lottery tickets 
were prepared by the company, and the money for them was collected 
from the miners by means of a check-off on their wages. Company 
officials handled the drawing of the lots on a wheel belonging to the 
company.’ As much as $800 were collected in this way from the 
employees for each car that was raffled off.6 The car was not ex- 
hibited to the employees before the raffle and they complained that 
they were forced to take dilapidated cars which were relatively worth- 
less,” Mr. Bassham readily admitted that “all the men together are 
paying more than the car is worth.’’ ° 

he company compelled its employees to participate in the used-car 
raffle for a period of over 10 years. During that period Mr. Bassham 
1 Pt, 13, p. 4517. 
eal tea of Lindsay Baker, pt. 13, pp. 4466-4472. | 
estimony of B. C. “‘Thug’’ Johnson, pt. 13, p. 4512. 
Ho! typical vege statement with $1.00 checked off for ‘‘chances,’’ see pt. 13, exhibit 1318, p. 4631, 
estimony of Pearl Bassham, pt. 13, p. 4507... - 
* Testimony of Pearl Bassham, pt. 13, p. 4994. 
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estimated that he had disposed of 8 or 10 of his own private used 
cars in this fashion. Several of the supervisory officials of the com- 
pany had also taken advantage of this method of disposing of their 
own cars et a profit. W. W. Lewis, president of the Bank of Harlan, 
secretary-treasurer of the Cornett-Lewis Coal Co. and treasurer of 
Harlan County, was permitted, as a special favor, to dispose of his 
used car at the expense of the employees at the Harlan Wallins mines. 
A similar courtesy was extended to Daniel Boone Smith, common- 
wealth attorney for Harlan and Bell Counties.' From time to time, 
the company, too, raffled off its own used cars. The raffle trans- 
actions were so profitable that Mr. Bassham estimated that the 
company approximated an $1,800 or $1,900 profit on them in 1936. 

r. Bassham explained that the raffling of used cars was a regular 
part of the company operations. 


Senator THomas. You carry that account then, “profits from sale of cars?”’ 
* * * ¢ ® + — 


Mr. Bassuam. I believe it is shown as ‘‘car raffles’; I believe it is. 

Senator THomas. “Car Raffles?” 

Mr. Bassuam. Yes, sir; I believe it is. 

Senator THomas. Then it is a well-understood part of your business practice? 

Mr. Bassuam. To raffle off the company cars? Yes, sir; it ia.? 

Mr. Bassham conceded that he “might” be taking advantage of 
his employees in forcing them to participate in the car raffle? He 
said that the raffle was very profitable to the company and that the 
cars were “very easily sold.” He admitted that his ability to exploit 
the miners through the raffle was based upon the fact that they 
depended on him for their employment. 

Senator THomas. Why don’t you quit the mining business and go into this 
raffing business? 

Mr. Bassuam. I would not he able to sell the chances, sir, if I did not have the 
mine. 

Conditions in Harlan County varied in the different mining camps. 
Certain of the operators denied that their‘employees were exploited 
to the same extent that the employees of the Harlan Wallins Coal 
Corporation were. However, in 1936, the secretary of the Harlan 
County Coal Operators’ Association went to the State capital, to 
- lobby on behalf of the coal operators of Harlan County against legis- 
lation aimed to correct certain of the abuses which existed in the 
Harlan Wallins camps. In particular he was successful in prevent- 
ing the enactment of legislation dealing with company scrip, company 
doctors, and the employment of deputy sheriffs by coal companies 
as oa guards.® oe sl 

he operations of nonunion mines in Harlan County were carried 

on in such a way as to make it difficult for mines operating under union 
contracts to withstand the competition of the nonunion mines. 
Armstrong R. Matthews, superintendent of the Clover Splint Coal 
Co., whose mine is located at Closplint, Harlan County, testified 
that'in September 1935 his company, which employed over 425 miners, 

1 Testimony of Pearl Bassham, pt. 13, p. 4403. The lottery violated the Kentucky statutes (ch. 82, 
p. 2673), See testimony of Pearl Bassham and of Sheriff Theodore R. Middleton, pt. 13 p. 4613, 

Pt. 13, pp. 4501-4502. 

3 Testimony of Pearl Bassham, pt. 13, p. 4505, 
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determined not to renew its contract with the United Mine Workers 

of America because his company had been placed in an unfair com- 
titive position due to the fact that the other mines in Harlan 
ounty were operating under nonunion conditions. 

Senator La Fouuerrs. Well, as a matter of fact, * * * would the signing 
of a contract at this time under those conditions have resulted in your being in 
an unfavorable competitive position with nonunion operators in the county? 

r. Matruews. I would say so. 

Senator LA Fo.tLette. Now, if you pay the same wage scale, would you kindly 
ora ay the competitive advantage would be against the company that was 
signed u 

Mr. Marruews. There is the matter of hours. 

Senator La Foutuerrs, Shorter hours? 

Mr. Marruews. Shorter hours. 43 

* * * * * * * 

Senator La Foututetrs. Now, if all the other mines in Harlan County had signed 
contracts and had agreed to abide by the 1935 contract, could you, in view of 
your operations and the type of operations and the topography and the geology 
of the particular mine that you are operating, could you have competed had the 
others been under similar contracts? 

Mr. MatrHews. Yes, sir.! 

The competitive advantage secured by Harlan County coal opera- 
tors through operation of their, mines under substandard conditions, 
without checkweighmen and with long hours, made it profitable to 
oppose union organization among their employees. In this way they 
not only secured an advantage over their own employees but they 
were also in a position to capture markets from operators in other 
districts who abided by the union standard of hours, wages, and work- 


ing conditions.” 
BECTION 2. GOVERNMENT IN HARLAN COUNTY 


There are only five incorporated towns in Harlan County—Harlan, 
the county seat, Cumberland, Wallins Creek, Loyall, and Evarts, the 
largest of which does not have a population exceeding 5,000. There 
are about 30 company towns, including Verda and Molus, the com- 
pany towns owned by the Harlan Wallins Coal Corporation; Louellen, 
the company town of the Cornett-Lewis Coal Co.; Closplint, the 
company town owned by the Clover Splint Coal Co. At the eastern 
end of the county lie the company towns of Benham and Lynch,’ 
which are occupied by the miners who work at the captive mines of 
the Wisconsin Steel Co. and the United States Coal & Coke Co. 

Over 45,000 citizens of Harlan County live in the company towns. 
In an incorporated town the local government is controlled by officials 
duly elected by the residents. In a company town, local government 
is administered by the employer as a part of his business. The social 
life and community activities, which are Sa ied by residents of 
cities and incorporated towns as being normal incidents to civic life, 
are permitted in company towns only at the pleasure of the employer. 
The right to have guests, to come and go without asking leave, even 
to use the Federal mails—these are all concessions which may be 
granted or denied in company towns according to the policies adopted 

1 Pt. 11, 
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by the company managements. In Verda, the company town of the 
arlan Waillins Coal Corporation, directed by Pearl Bassham, the 
company maintained close control over the community. The road 
which led from the public highway to Verda was owned by the com- 
pany and had on it a sign which read “Private property—keep out.’ ! 

ven the post office at Verda was located in a building owned by the 
company and on company property. Mr. Bassham admitted that it 
would be possible to exclude a ial from entering the company 
town or the company building where the post office was Iccated for 
the purpose of securing mail at the post office. 


Senator La FoLierrs. You could keep him from coming on to your property 
for the purpose of collecting mail, couldn’t you 

Mr. BassHamM. I suppose we could if we tried to, but we never have. 

Senator La FoutLerrse. You could also keep him from coming into the post 
office to mail a letter, couldn’t you, if you did not want him to? 

Mr. Bassuam. Yes; we own the building.? 


At the company town of Louellen, the road leading into the compan 
town was barred by a gate which was locked, and the key was avail 
able at the company office. In explaining this device, Robert EK. 
Lawson, general manager of the Cornett-Lewis Coal Co., which owned 
the property, testified on April 20, 1937, as follows: | 


Mr. Lawson. * * * Now, if anybody comes in there and wants to go inside, 
they just ask—not a regular person that lives there—but they come over to the 
office and get the key and $° where they want to and come back. 

Senator La Fotuerrs, You say that you do not have this place locked now 
and have not had it locked for two years? 
Mr. Lawson. I suppose it has been two years.® ; 


-There was even a private jail in Louellen. It was built in the theater 
building and, according to a former employee of the company, was 
used to “lock up United Mine Workers” and ‘‘men that became 
intoxicated.”’* Mr. Lawson testified as follows regarding his com- 
pany jail: 

Senator La FoutLetts. Well, who made it available or who fixed it up so that 
it could be used as a jail? 

Mr. Lawson. I did. 

Senator La Fouuetre. Then you would not say it was a public jail, would you? 

Mr. Lawson. I think so. I would say it was. 

Senator La Fo.tuerrp. Do you own it? 

Mr. Lawson. No, sir. 

Senator La Foutuerre, Who does? 

Mr. Lawson. I mean I own it, but I do not operate it. 

Senator La Foutietre. Who operates it? Have you leased it to anybody? 

Mr. Lawson. Well, I have turned it over to the sheriffs. 

Senator La Fo.urtTe, But you have title to it, do you not? 

Mr. Lawson. Oh, sure. 

Senator LA Foturrtrs. Who does operate this jail? 

Mr. Lawson, The sheriff. 

Senator La Foututetrs. What sheriff? 

Mr, Lawson. The sheriff that works for me. 

Senator La Fouuetrs. Your own deputy? 

Mr. Lawson. My own deputy. 


1 Testimony of Pear! Bassham, pt. 10, p. 3576. 

3 Pt, 10, p. 3578. This was also true at Louellen, company town’of the Cornett-Lewis Coal Co. See 
testimony of Robert E. Lawson Re il, p- 3842. See also testimony of William M. Hall with reference to his. 
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Senator La Fouuerrs. Paid by you? 


Mr, Laweon. Yes, sir. 
* * * * * * * 


Senator LA Fou.ertn. By what authority does the company confine men in 
its own private jail? = 

Mr. Lawson. When they have broken the law.! 

An employee with a grievance against his employer or one of his 
agents does not have any impartial authority within his community 
to hear his case. The only recourse he has, therefore, is to appeal to 
the county officials. The character of the few elected county officials 
is consequently of vital importance to the citizens of Harlan County. 
_ Five officials in Harlan County are primarily concerned with the 

enforcement of the law: the high sheriff, the county attorney, the 
county judge, the commonwealth attorney, and the circuit court judge. 
The Circuit Court of ‘the Twenty-sixth Judicial District of the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky has jurisdiction over the major cases, both 
criminal and civil, arising in Harlan and Bell Counties. The court is 
attended by the Commonwealth attorney, who directs the conduct of 
all criminal cases within the district. The county judge has a lesser 
jurisdiction than the circuit court judge, attending only to local mat- 
ters affecting the county government, or minor civil suits,or petty 
offenses. The position is open to nonattorneys. For instance, the 
occupation of He incumbent from 1934 to 1938, Morris Sayler, was 
that of a merchant, and he had no legal training. The county at- 
terney is ordinarily assigned to the duty of preparing cases fur pres- 
entation to the grand jury under the direction of the Commonwealth 
-attorney. 

The chief executive official of Harlan County is the high sheriff, 
whose duties were described by Sheriff Theodore R. Middleton, who 
took office on January 1, 1934, in the following terms: 

The duties of the Sheriff of Harlan County is to enforce law and order, protect 
life and property, and wait on the courts and serve the processes of the courts.? 
The sheriff also collects State and county taxes, and, for the protection 
of the State, he is required to file bonds covering faithful performance 
of his duties and the funds which come into his possession through the 
collection of taxes.? Prior to the adoption of the deputy-shenff law 
on May 31, 1938,3 the sheriff was authorized at his discretion to 
appoint deputies in such numbers and with such qualifications as he 
thought best, subject only to confirmation of the county judge. For 
his services the sheriff is compensated through fees and commissions 
which he receives in performing the functions of his office; a limit of 
$5,000 per year, plus expenses, is fixed by the State constitution as 
the maximum amount which the sheriff is permitted to retain, and 
it is his duty to turn back to the State all fees and commissions in 
excess of that amount.‘ 

From 1930 to 1934, the high sheriff of Harlan County was John 
Henry Blair. Mr. Blair conducted himself in office in such a way as 

1 Pt. 11, p. 3844. se 
* Testimony of Sheriff Theodore R. Middleton, by 10, p. 3530, 
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to convince the miners that he was acting in collusion with the coal- 
operators. During his term Harlan County was in the grip of the 
depression, and thousands of miners were unemployed. Those who 
had work received a series of reductions in pay. Privation and 
unemployment among the miners had created a tense atmosphere.! 
Sheriff Blair and his deputies “preserved order’’ through extra-legal 
and autocratic means.’ 

Sheriff Theodore R. Middleton, who succeeded John Henry Blair 
for the term from January 1, 1934, to December 31, 1938, conducted 
his campaign for election on a platform which promised to putan 
end to collusion between the county officials and the coal operators, 
and to extend equal protection of the law to the miners as well as to 
their employers. In his campaign he rallied behind him all the 
citizens of Harlan County who were opposed to the lawless acts per- 
petrated by the law enforcement officers while John H lair 
was sheriff. The Rev. Carl E. Vogel, who was pastor of the Cornett 
Memorial Methodist Church, in the city of Harlan, from September 
1930 to September 1935, stated the issues of the campaign of 1933 as 
follows: 

The issues were very clean cut. .The issue was the cleaning up of the situation 
in Harlan County relative to the collusion between the Harlan County Coal 
‘Operators’ Association and the officials? ~ 
He further stated that Sheriff Middleton, in his campaign, had stressed 
that issue above all others.’ 

The background of Sheriff Theodore R. Middleton before he took 
office was not one calculated to inspire confidence. In 1920, after 
serving in the United States Army from 1913 to 1919, where he had 
obtained the grade of second lieutenant of the Infantry, he applied 
for an appointment as an officer in the Regular Army. His applon. 
tion was rejected by the examining hoard on the grounds that he had 
‘appeared as a witness in a trial of a soldier in France and as the 
report stated: 

_* * * contradictory statements made in two letters written by appuce: 
and his testimony at trial of soldier, thoroughly discredits applicants reliability as 
a witness. Lacks veracity. Recommended he not be com, R. A. Very poor 
material. 
After he left the Army, Mr. Middleton operated a poolroom in Harlan 
County. In 1926 he served a five-months’ sentence in a Federal 
penitentiary under a conviction of selling liquor in violation of the 

ational Prohibition Act. After he left prison, he operated a res- 
taurant in the city of Harlan until he was appointed to the police 
force of the city by his uncle, who was then chief of police. He 
succeeded his uncle in this position which he continued to hold up to 
the time he was elected to the office of high sheriff.® 

1 Report of Commissioners J. Smith Hayes and A. A. Bablitz to the Hon. Flem D. Sampson, Governor 
-of Kentucky, dated Dec. 3, 1931, pt. 15-0, exhibit 3110, pp. 6503-6510 


1 Report of the subcommittee of the Committee on Manufactures, on 8S. Res, 178, 72d Cong., Ist sess., 
uy 11, 1932, 


‘ ; 3612, tes 
4 Staterhent of the milltary service of Theodore R. Middleton, furnished to the committee by the Adjutant 
General’s office of the War Department, pt. 13, exhibit 1325, p. 4434. Mr. Middleton had no comment on 
this report, (See gt: 13 R 4587.) 
+ Testimony of heriff Theodore R. Middleton, pt. 10. pp. 3526-3530. 
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Mr. Middleton made a good campaign. He solicited the support. 
of the miners in Harlan County who were members of the United 
Mine Workers of America, Lawrence ‘‘Peggy” Dwyer, international 
representative of the United Mine Workers of America, who was 
assisting the locals of the union in Harlan County, testified that Mr, 
Middleton had made the following pledge to the miners: 

He swore to his God Almighty, in my presence and in the presence of others, if 
we would endorse and support him he would be elected, he would give us, the 
miners, the same protection as the other citizens of Harlan County.! 

Mr, Middleton further promised that if he were elected sheriff, he 
would not renew the appointments as deputy sheriffs of the “gunmen” 
who had served under Sherif John Henry Blair.?. Sheriff Middleton 
was opposed by W. J. R. Howard, former county judge, who had the 
support of the coal operators. The election was bitterly contested 
and, in an effort to prevent stuffing of the ballot boxes, Mr. Middleton 
and some of his supporters engaged in a series of battles with members 
of the opposing faction resulting in the death of at least one man and 
the wounding of several others. These battles were stopped only by 
the calling out of the National Guard.’ The election ended with a 
victory for Sheriff Middleton and the reform ticket. 

As soon as he took office, Sheriff Middleton ignored the pledges 
which he had made. After his election, he was obliged to file bonds 
for $160,000, covering the performance of his official duties.4 Mr. 
Middleton turned to the coal operators who had signed the bonds for 
Sheriff John Henry Blair to obtain them as his own personal sureties. 

Mr. Middleton’s comment with respect to the underwriting of his 
administration by the coal operators is illuminating. ~~ 

Senator La Fo.utette. Now, Mr. Middleton, when ou compare the sureties. 
of your bond with those on Sheriff Blair’s bond you will find that six of the large 
coal operators of Harlan County who signed Sheriff Blair’s bond also signed this, 
and three of these men were members of the executive committee of the Harlan 
County Coal Operators’ Association. How could you make good on your cam- 
paign promises if you immediately ae yourself under obligations to the same 
operators who were responsible for Sheriff Blair’s administration? 

Mr. MippLeTton. Well, I don’t know. I guess there have been a lot of cam- 
paign promises that have not been fulfilled.§ 

Sheriff Middleton was a man of small means when he took office. 
According to his own estimate his possessions on January 1, 1934, did 
not exceed $10,000 in total value, and his annual income was less than 
$3,000. Between January 1, 1934, and April 12, 1937, when he ap- 

eared as a witness before this committee, Sheriff Middleton’s personal 
ortunes took a sharp turn for the better. In the 3-year period 
his net worth had increased to at least $102,728, This increase in his 
assets was not due to his salary as sheriff, which was limited by the 
Kentucky Constitution to a maximum of $5,000 a year. His average: 
annual income from other-sources amounted to $6,500 a year. When 
pressed by the committee for an explanation of his sudden acquisition 
of wealth, Sheriff Middleton merely replied, “I am just as puzzled 

1 Pt. 10, p. 3466. 

3 Pt. 10, p. 3466. Sheriff Theodore R. Middleton had no comment on this testimony (pt. 10, p. 3547) 
as eee of Governor Laffoon's investigation commission, June 7, 1935, preliminary hearings on S. Res, 


‘Testimony of Sheriff Theodore R. Middleton, pt. 10, p. 3545. 
Pt. 10, p. 3548, 
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about it as the Senator is.’”’"! He then took refuge in claiming his con- 
stitutional privilege against self-incrimination: | 

Senator, I believe at this point I will claim my constitutional right and respect- 
fully decline to testify any further on my financial transactions, for fear they may 
involve me in a law suit with the Federal Government on my income tax. I am 
afraid my answers here to your questions might tend to incriminate me.® 

One of the factors which contributed to the ease with which the 
sheriff increased his personal fortune was the fact that he was able to 
use State funds in his private business transactions, The sheriff 
maintained separate bank accounts in the Harlan National Bank for 
his personal account, the State tax account, the delinquent tax ac- 
count, and the general account for the income and expenses of the 
sheriff’s office. Although the sheriff maintained these special ac- 
counts, he testified that he intermingled the State funds with his 
personal funds. To facilitate this practice he prepared a rubber 
stamp which carried four endorsements, all of which were placed on 
the back of checks which came to the sheriff’s office, authorizing the 
deposit of the checks in any of the four accounts maintained by the 
sheriff in the bank.‘ The shenff admitted that the result was to make 
the funds interchangeable. 

Senator Toomas. All of these practices, nevertheless, tend to give everyone 
the impression that there is more of a fusion—not confusion, but fusion—of your 
various accounts? 

Mr. Mipp.eron. That is right. They are interchangeable.® 

A cursory examination of the sheriff’s bank account disclosed that 
he used at least $10,700 of tax money in connection with specula- 
tions on the stock market which were conducted through the firm of 
Westheimer & Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. The sheriff did not attempt 
to deny that this was true: 

Senator La Fo.uetrts. Now, if you will look at the exhibit, is it not ‘a fact 
that we find from the three transactions on this exhibit that you used $10,700 
of tax money to pay off perrone} loans with the banks to finance your trading 

r 


account with Westheime 
Mr. MippueEton. I do not know. _ It would take a bookkeeper to figure that 


out, I guess,® 
While the sheriff personally prospered in office, the miners who had 

supported him in his election did not fare so well. .The principal 
source of complaint against the administration of Sheriff Middleton 
lay in the caliber of the men whom he appointed to serve as deputy 
sheriffs. The sheriff was authorized to deputize the mine guards who 
were appointed by the coal companies to act as peace officers within 
the company towns. These deputies were armed, were authorized to 
make arrests and to exercise the police authority of the State generally 
throughout the county. Except for the sheriff himself, located in 
Harlan town, the county seat, far removed from many of the mining 
camps, the citizens of Harlan County had no police protection except 
that afforded by the deputy sheriffs who were paid by their employers, 

1 Pt, 12, p, 4162, 

1 Pt. 12, pp. 4160-4161. soc \ 

* Testimony of Sherif! Theodore R. Middleton, pt. 12, p. 4165. 

4 Testimony of Sheriff Theodore R. Middleton, pt. 10, p. 3541, 


§ Pt, 12, p. 4166, 
¢Pt, 12, pp. 4170-4171, 
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the coal operators, Although wielding ‘public authority the deputy 
sheriffs reflected the interests of their employers and not the public 
interest. Therefore, it was of utmost importance to jthe miners in 
Harlan County that the sheriff exercise restraint and judgment in 


granting deputy sheriff commissions to the guards ed by the 
coal companies. The record of Theodore Middleton shows a reckless 
abuse of his power to appoint deputy sheriffs. 


The sheriff himself required the services of only three deputies to 
operate his office. He employed a chief clerk who kept the books of 
his office, a chief deputy who attended to the service of papers and to 
the removal of prisoners from the county court to the jail or to the 
State penitentiary, and a tax collector who supervised the collection 
of taxes.' According to the testimony of his chief deputy, other 
deputy sheriffs “hung around” the office of the sheriff and occasionally 
performed special services, but they were not regarded as regular em- 
ployees of the sheriff.2 For his own purposes, however, it appears 
that the sheriff charged the county with the salaries of some deputies 
whom he had appointed but who were not regularly engaged in public 
duties. The State law permitted the sheriff to deduct expenses of his 
officé; in-addition to $5,000 for his own remuneration, from the fees 
and commissions which he collected in behalf of the State. Each year 
the sheriff filed with the Harlan fiscal court a statement showing the 
expenses of his office including payments to some deputies whom he 
listed as having been paid from public funds. The amounts so listed 
were deductible as expenses from the public funds in his control.® 
The lists filed by Sheriff Middleton showed 18 deputies on his pay roll 
in 1934, 8 in 1935, and 9 in 1936.4 The testimony developed that 
these lists were grossly in error if not entirely fictitious. 

Whe. became of the “‘salaries’”’ which were paid out is suggested by 
the experience of Henry M. Lewis, chief deputy shoriff under Sheriff 
Middleton. According to the statements filed by the sheriff, he and 
his two colleagues who worked for the sheriff were paid at the rate of 
$110 each month in 1934. In 1935 all three appeared as being paid 
at the rate of $200 per month. The same rate continued for 1936, 
except that Mr. Lewis’ name did not appear on the list. The sheriff 
explained that this omission was an “oversight,’’ which had passed 
unnoticed betause he did not keep ‘‘a very elaborate system of book- 
keeping.” > Mr. Lewis, however, did not keep the $200, but was 
required to ‘‘kick-back” $90 of it to the sheriff, leaving only $110 as 
his salary. Later he was “raised” to $125 per month. ~~ 

Mr, Lewis. * * * He said he needed some little money so as to make the 
check $200 and I gave him back $90 and after a while I gave him back $75. 

Senator Tuomas. How did you come to an agreement as to the difference 
between $90 and $75? 

‘Mr. Lewis. He gave me a raise of $15; he told me he would raise me $15 a 


month. 
Senator Tuomas. And he would take it out of the kick-back? 
- Mr, Lewis. Yes.é 


1 Testimony of Henry M. Lewis, pt. 11, p. 3998. 
Testimony of Henry M. Lewis, pt. 11, pp. 3996-4001. 
8 Testimony of Theodore R. Middleton, pt. 10, p. 3534. 
4 Pt, 10, exhibit 1199, pp. 3717-3718. 

§ Pt, 10, p, 3537. 

¢ Pt, 11, p. 4005 
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Mr. Lewis testified further that it was his understanding that’ the 
other two salaried employees also turned in their “kick-backs’”’ to 
Sheriff Middleton.’ It is possible that the “salaries” of the other 
deputies, who performed no vsgular services, followed the same course 
to Sheriff Middleton’s pocket. The sheriff refused to testify on this 
subject because he said it would \ , 
involve me in a lawsuit with the Federal Government on my income tax.? 

x * * %*  * * x 

Senator La Foutuerrs. Now, Sheriff,’in order that the record may be clear, do 
you decline to comment upon Mr. Henry Lewis’ testimony on the ground that 
you might incriminate yourself if you did? 

Mr. Mippueron. I do; yes, sir. 

In the light of this testimony, it is not possible to conclude that 
Sheriff Middleton paid any deputies out of public funds except the 
three deputies actually employed by him at regular duties. : 

In addition to the three deputies who were regularly employed in 
the sheriff’s office and who were paid out of county funds, Sheriff 
Middleton freely granted other deputy sheriff commissions. Between 
January 1, 1934, and March 1, 1937, the committee found, 369 deputy 
sheriffs received commissions from Sheriff Middleton.’ This unusual 
figure was accepted by the sheriff, who testified that “I imagine that 
is something near the number.” It was not possible to establish 
the exact number of deputies because of the haphazard method with 
which the sheriff kept his records. Some of the deputies appointed 
by the sheriff were not even entered in the books of the county court 
as having been approved by the county judge. Sheriff Middleton 
testified that he did not ‘make any distinction” with respect to their 
powers and duties between such deputies and those who had been 
duly confirmed.5 . 

At the time the sheriff testified before the committee on April 15, 
1937, according to the records examined by the committee, there 
were 163 fee haan holding active commissions. This figure appeared 
to surprise the sheriff, who said: 

I have relieved a bunch of deputy sheriffs and I don’t think I ought to have 
over a hundred.® 
He admitted, however, that “I am not positive of the exact number I 
have got; no, sir.”’ ° | a, t 

How the deputy sheriffs were paid is not clear. The sheriff dis- 
claimed any responsibility in the matter. 

Senator La Fouierts. Don’t you consider it a part of your duties as sheriff to 
ascertain who pays the salaries of the deputies who help you? 

Mr. Mipp.teton. No, sir.’ 

A limited survey conducted by the committee disclosed that 181 of 
the 369 deputies appointed by the sheriff between January 1, 1934, and 
March 1, 1937, had been employed as police officers by certain of the 


1 Pt, 11, p. 4006, 

1 Pt, 12, p. 4161, 

+ Pt. 12, P 4163, i 

4A list of the deputies appointed by Sheriff Theodore R. Middleton, showing the dates of their appoint- 

ments, appears in pt. 10 on pp. 3705-3716 as exhibit 1198-A. ; 

§ Pt, 10, p, 3533, 

¢ Pt, 10, p. 3838, 

1 Pt. 10, p. 3539. 
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coal companies, and these records were corroborated by the sheriff.'! 
In the case of two deputies, who were guarding the property of several 
coal companies in February 1937, the sheriff paid their salaries and was 
reimbursed by the coal companies on a pro rata basis.? At least one 
deputy, Ben Unthank, was on the pay roll of the Harlan County Coal 
Operators’ Association, an employers’ association maintained by the 
coal companies.? The data made available to the committee was too 
fragmentary to permit any disclosure as to the actual number of the 
deputies who were on the pay rolls of the coal companies. The figures 
cited above offer simply a minimum estimate. ee. 4 

With reference to the caliber of the men who were deputized by 
Sheriff Middleton, the record leaves no room for doubt. Men con- 
victed or indicted for homicide and other crimes were commissioned, 
armed with guns, and sent out in the county ‘‘to preserve the peace.” 
Sheriff Middleton testified that no effort was made to set any stand- 
ards which applicants for the position of deputy sheriff were required 
to meet.4 Commenting on the character of his deputies he said: 
“T think it is fairly good, seme of them. Some of them may not be 
so good.” § : 

A number of the sheriff’s own relatives were commissioned as deputy 
sheriffs, Of these, several were of such notoriously violent character 
that the circuit court judge on several occasions publicly condemned 
them. Slemp Middleton, brother of the sheriff, served as a deputy 
sheriff in 1934 and in 1936.6 He was indicted six times by the grand 
jury, on different charges.’ On September 17, 1934, in ordering one 
of the cases removed to a different county for trial, the circuit court 
judge declared: 

x * * The defendant, Slemp Middleton, has been in a preat deal of trouble 
in Harlan County, and stands indicted in the Harlan Circuit Court in several 
different cases, and because of his violence and lawless habits is now in the Harlan 
County jail on default in filing a peace bond. He is regarded as one of the most 
dangerous men in Harlan County, and the Court feels, in view of the great amount 
of criminal conduct that he has been connected with, that the motion of the 


Commonwealth’s Attorney ought to be, and the same is hereby sustained, and this 
case is yemoved to the Boyle Circuit Court, and assigned for trial in said Court 
8 


The sheriff also appointed as deputy sheriffs other members o his 
family who had been involved in criminal conduct, including, among 
others, his cousins John,® Merle,’® Charles,!! and Milt Middleton.’ So 
violent were the members of the Middleton family that on September 
17, 1934, the circuit court judge, in ordering the removal of the trial 


1 The lst appears In pt. 10, on pp. 3705-3716 as oxhibit 1198-A. 

1 Testimony of Sheriff ‘Theodore R. Middleton, pt. 10, pp. 3540-3543. 

2 Testimony of George S. Ward, secretary of the Harlan County Coai Operators’ Association, pt. 9, p. 3235. 

4 Testimony of Sheriff Theodore R. Middleton, pt. 10, p. 3558. 

§' Pt, 10, p, 3558, 

§ Testimony of Sheriff Theodore R. Middleton, pt. 10, p. 3558. 

’ Abstract from the Commonwealth Orders of the Harlan circuit court, exhibit 1209, pt. 10, pp. 3727-3728. 

' Pt, 10, exhibit 1208, p. 3727, 

+A deputy sherlif in 1934 and 1936. See testimony of Sheriff Theodore R. Middleton, pt. 10, p. 3559. 
For criminal record, see pt. 10, exhib{t 1210, pp. 3728-37290. ; ; 

10 A deputy sheriff in 1934. See testimony of Sheriff Theodore R. Middleton, pt. 10, p. 3562. For criminal 
record, see pt, 10, exhibit 1215, pp. 3730-3731. , 

1 A deputy sheriff in 1934 and 1937, See pt. 10, exhibit 1198-A, p. 3711. For criminal record, see pt. 10, 
exhibit 1222, p. 3733. 

1A deputy sheriff in 1934. See pt. 19, exhibit 11938-A, p. 3712. For erfminal record, see pt, 10, p. 3733, 
exhibit 1221, 
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of John Middleton on an indictment for willful murder, gave the fol- 
lowing grounds for his ruling: 

* * * because it is personally known to the Judge of this Judicial District 
that for several years last past, there has been more crime in Harlan County 
than any county in the State of Kentucky, that there has been almost a total dis- 
regard of the law, and of the life and liberty of the people, and there now exist 
more than 800 Commonwealth cases on the dockets of the Harlan Circuit Court, 
many of the charges being against the Middleton family, which is one of the 
largest families in Harlan County, and 4 great deal of intimidation of witnesses, 
and even killing of witnesses have taken place in this county, local jurymen are 
afraid to do their duty.! 

The criminal conduct on the part of the deputies appointed by Sheriff 
Middleton was not committed merely by those who were members of 
his own family, The grand jury of Harlan County on May 5, 1934, 
in its final report, urged that the sheriff take steps to remove from 
office such deputy sheriffs as were charged with violating the laws 
which they were supposed to enforce. The report stated, in part: 

We recommend to this court and to the Sheriff of Harlan County, Mr. T. R. 
Middleton, that the pollewang pereoue be discharged from their positions as Deputy 
Sheriffs of Harlan County: Henry C. Stepp, Milt Middleton, Charlie Middleton, 
Logan Middleton, Merle Middleton, Bill Lewis, Tom Trent, and Palmer Cox. 

‘our Grand Jury reports that each of these men are under one or more indict- 
ments for felonies, and in the opinion of the Grand Jury are no longer suitable to 
serve as Officers charged with the enforcement of the very laws they stand indicted 
for violating. 

It is apparent that in practically every homicide, which has occurred in Harlan 
County since the first of the year, officers figure prominently. A good officer 
should have the respect and support of all the citizens, but when he violates the 
law, he should be given no more consideration than any other individual. We 
beg to state that until such time as these men have been cleared of the charges 
against them, they should not be allowed to serve as officers? 

Sheriff Middleton testified that he had no recollection of the orders 
of the circuit court, nor did he recall that recommendations of the 
grand jury were officially brought to his attention.’ It is certain, at 
least, that he took no action to remedy the situation which had 
justifiably aroused the indignation of the citizens of Harlan County. 
Among the deputies whom Sheriff Middleton appointed from January 
1, 1934, to March 1, 1937, 37 had served sentences in the State reforma- 
tory at Frankfort for one or more violations of State law; 4 had been 
sentenced for murder; 14 had been sentenced for manslaughter; 3 had. 
been sentenced for malicious shooting with intent to kill, and the 
others had served sentences for robbery, burglary, and grand lar- 
ceny.* Three deputies had been convicted for felonies and served 
time in the Federal penitentiary for violations of Federal law. In 
addition to these convictions, 64 deputies had been indicted one or 
more times by the grand jury of Harlan County mostly for crimes 
of violence? The sheriff after hearing the list of convictions and crimes 
charged against the deputies whom he had appointed to serve as peace 
officers made no comment on the character of his appointments.’ 

1 Pt, 10, exhibit 1210, p. 3728, 
2 Pt, 10, exhibit 1214, p. 3730, 
3 Testimony of Sheriff Theodore R, Middleton, pt. 10, pp. 3561-3562. 


4 Determinate sentence records of these men appear in pt. 10 as exhibits 1223-A-1223-JJ, pp, 3734-3746. 
- oe criminal records of these men uppear in pt. 10 as exhibits 1225-A, 1225~B, and 1223-J, p. 3746 and p. 


6 These criminal records appear In pt. 10, exhibits 1209-1222 and 1227-1220, pp. 3727-3733 and pp. 3751-3752. 
7 Pt. 10, p. 3570, 
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The coal companies shared the responsibility with the sheriff for 
employing men with criminal records to act as guardians of their 
roperty. Tom Trent, indicted by the Harlan grand jury in 1934 
or mayhem, malicious shooting and wounding, operating an auto- 
mobile while drunk, and for being drunk in office, was employed 
as a peace officer in the company town of Benham by the Wisconsin 
Steel Co., a subsidiary of the International Harvester Co.’ Lee 
Fleenor was employed as a deputy from August 26, 1933, to April t, 
1934, by the Clover Splint Coal Co. Newell G. Alford, secretary, 
treasurer and general manager of this company, testified that Fleenor 
“left the employ of the company very suddenly when he was placed 
under arrest following a charge of murder in the courthouse.” ? 
Fleenor was sentenced to 15 years in the State penitentiary on No- 
vember 30, 1934, for this offense. Prior to his employment by the 
Clover Splint: Coal Co., he had been indicted for murder in two cases 
and. for malicious shooting in a third case in 1932.4 Mr. Alford said 
that thé company had no knowledge of these indictments by the 
Harlan County grand jury, although it made a practice of investi- 
gating the creat of its deputy sheriffs.* 

Pearl Bassham, vice president of the Harlan Wallins Coal Corpora- 
tion, testified that his company made little effort to investigate the 
records of the deputies whom it employed.® The Harlan Wallins Coal 
Corporation employed two deputy sheriffs at its mine at Verda, from 
1933 through the first half of 1936. These men were Merle Middleton 
and Charles Middleton, both of whom had long criminal records,’ In 
1936 two more deputy sheriffs were added, namely, Wash Irwin and 
Frank White. ash Irwin also had a long criminal record. At 
another mine owned by the corporation in Harlan County, two other 
deputies were employed, Robert Eldridge and Jess Johnson, both of 
whom had criminal records.’ Mr. Bassham testified that the selection 
of the deputies whom he employed was the responsibility of the 
sheriff, - 

Senator La Fotuetrn. What is your purpose, Mr. Bassham, in hiring guards 
to proes your property .who have such records as this evidence shows? . 

r. BassHaAM. I did not have any purpose because they had had a crimina} 
record in hiring them. Part of them were recommended to me by some sheriff,. 
or they were already deputy sheriffs when I hired them.!° 
In commenting on the reputation for violence enjoyed by Charles 
Middleton, one of his deputies, Mr, Bassham stated that neither the 
record of Mr. Middleton nor the charges of the grand jury were per- 
-guasive upon him. Upon being questioned by Senator Thomas on 
this point, Mr. Bassham said that Mr. Middleton’s criminal record 
‘“‘did not prevent his being hired’”’ and ‘“‘when this grand jury made 

; Pesto does Sheriff Theodore R. Middleton, pt. 10, pp. 3564-3565, 

Pt, 10, p. 3729, exhibit 2213. He received a condiffonal pardon a year later, following which he was 
roar Hare a & deputy sheriff by Sheriff Middleton. See testimony of Sheriff Theodore R. Middleton, 
Pri Pt, 10, exhibit 1212, p. 3729. 

' Pt. 11, p, 4084, 
¢ Pt, 10, p. 3596. 
1 Pt, 10, p, 8730, exhibit 1216 and p. 9783, exhibit 1222, 


; 1227 ° 
* The criminal record of Robert Eldridge ap rs in pt. 10 as exhibit 1228 on pp. 3751-8752, The criminal 
bit 1229 on p. 8752, 
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this recommendation, I think the man was employed by us at that 
time, aa wat 

It is apparent from the above discussion that during the period 
under investigation by the committee there were a large number of 
deputy sheriffs in Harlan County, many of them desperate criminals, 
selected in a haphazard manner, and appointed with little formality. 
None of the deputies, except the three working in the office of the 
sheriff, were regularly employed on a public pay roll. The majority 
worked as company policemen in the different coal camps. Some 
worked as company police at large under the direction of Ben Unthank, 
a deputy on the pay roll of the Harlan County Coal Operators 
Association. A large group, without any apparent regular source of 
income, were available to exercise the public authority delegated to 
them by the sheriff on behalf of such persons as were willing to pay 
them. Such was the state of “law enforcement” in Harlan County. 


BECTION 8. THE HARLAN COUNTY COAL OPERATORS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Harlan County Coal Operators’ Association has been an in- 
tegral, though unofficial, part of the government of Harlan County. 
The association was organized in October 1916 as a voluntary, unin- 
corporated association for producers of coal in Harlan “County? 
One of the principal functions of the association is to: provide a means 
for taking collective action against labor organizations in Harlan 
County. The bylaws of the association describe this objective as 
follows: 

Article III, Section (h): The establishment and mainténance of cordial and 
peaceful relations between the employer and employee, but resisting with all its 
power and influence all movements to force the coal operators to recognize or 
adopt the so-called ‘‘closed shop” policy or practices.® 
Although phrased in ambiguous terms, the testimony of George S. 
Ward, secretary of the association, revealed that the position of the 
association was one of unqualified opposition to any attempt on the 
part of the miners in the county to organize.‘ 

Between. 1927 and 1936, inclusive, there were 38 coal companies 
that were members of the association at one time or another, These 
companies contributed a total of $438,795.42 to the association during 
the 10-year period. In the years 1933 to 1937, 26 or 27 companies 
were active members of the association.’ The captive mines of the 
United States Steel Corporation and of the International Harvester 
Co. were not affiliated with the association.® The table on page 38 
lists the members of the association and their contributions in the 
10-year period beginning 1927. 


Pt. 1G, p. 3695. 

’ Teaeet of George 8. Ward, pt. 9, p, 2321. 
+ Pt. 9, exhibit 1100, p. 3269. 

(Pt. 10, pp. 3 


+ Testimony of George 8. Ward, pt. 10, pp. 3504-3507 and pt. 9, exhibit 1101, pp. 3272-3273, 

$ See testimony of George 8. Ward, pt. 11, pp. 3955-8957, with reference to special contributions from the 
United States Coal_.& Coke Co., subst ary of the United States Steel Corporation, and the Wisconsin Steel 
Co., subsidiary of the International Harvester Co., in connection with the hearings conducted by the com- 
mission appointed by Governor Laffoon in 1935, 


Payments to the Harlan County, Ky., Coal Onerators’ Asscciation by member companies, 1927-S6, inclusive} 
[Figures taken from Harlan Coal Operators’ Association ledger submitted to committee and entered in record as exhibit 11021 | 


Coa! company 1927 1928 | 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
Bardo Coal Co... 2.2.22. eee $828. 98 $933. 54 $945. 07 $690, 75 $730. 35 $458. 48 $882. 54 $321. 58 $715. 91 $763. 27 
Berger Coal Mining Co.__._...-__ 2. 351. 77 291. $8 345. 96 380. 13 372. 27 307. 63 242. 12 230. 06 437. 63 300. 22 
Black Mountain Corporation._....._..]............]--.-..------ 4, 099. 77 3, 519. 87 3, 514. 533 2, 673. 94 3, 524. 80 3. 060. 96 4, 531. 37 4, 319. 32 
Black Star Coal Co__...-222222- 2.8 e- | 5, 000. 88 4, 080. 20 4, 155.05 3, 570. 71 5, 024. 25 4, 319. 30 4, 768. 05 2, 552. 67 2, 307. 99 3, 693. O1 
Blue Diamond Cos] Co.......-2222-2 2. [eeeverecee os 1, 273. 60 1, 870. 60 1, 630. 82 1, 756. 80 1, 028. 47 1, 546. 13 1, 121. 86 1, 557. 97 1, 737. 48 | 
Clover Fork Coal Co._.......__... 2. 1 3, 728.87 1,798.53 | 1,331.62 1, 080. 71 896. 65 769. 23 1, 256. 61 535. 94 328. 98. 1, 625. 36 
Clover Splint Coal Co.... 2.222 2..022..[ 22. -2----2-- [eee seen ee eee | 1,237.37 1,780.71 | Resigned 998.97 | 1,342.60 909. 24 209. 51 507.28 
Cornett-Lewis Coal Co... 228 3, 145. 80 2, 869. 63 2, 380. 77 1,791. 17 1, 966. 90 1, 519. 10 1, 743. 80 1, 396. 76 1, 615. 04 2, 147. 43 
Creech Coal Co__... ea ee ck ts 2, 454. 01 2, 555. 91 2, 222.12 2, 156. 94 2, 616. 61 1,915. 11 2, 830. 22 1, 950. 17 2, 447. 54 2, 554. 24 
Crummies Creek Coal Co. of Kentucky! 2, 250. 68 2, 224. 87 2, 329. 49 2, 085. 16 1, 869. 23 1, 809. 76 2, 395. 81 I, 894. 09 2, 761. 58 2, 846. 94 
Darby Coal Co._.. 22.222 ee ee AID. $1) [os Jocowcceus |aseseccn vee. Receivership |........---.}-----..----- 204. 05 193. 87 196.94 f.-- Sonn 
East-Harlan Coal Co. (Harlan Crown 
Mining Co.)_.-.---....-.-------- ee. 845. 78 991. 65 1, 054. 25 430.00 f--.2 2-2 estasccmedsdlecat wesw edeclti cick ted ec ee se eo cleeecenusees 
W. A. Ellison..........-..----------0-- 427. 00 90. 00 BI, OU besbesiemoedelsce ek coden. | ES eae [il ALAN ek MRE enn: eee Re Ganon an Ioan 
Ellis-Knob Coal Co__...-.-. 020-2 ee. 0: OO ese eeeee iogiec tect eclese 2 cote cate he asot sccesec sf oecveae. atte se eee eo ce Woe ee eee 
Golden-Ash Coa) Co....... 2-2-2... 323. 25 WOR 24 tos ois Sess alice cose edewec flies ccccsescloesesotue ne hee So wn cone Soe cee ee ee 
Harlan Central Coal Co..._.-_- Oo too se coces Cetus sas ssece sens| otessooheule fas cectes oes fee satacedal aso te Sates 496. 36 651. 48 810. 80 854. 45 
Harlan Coal & Coke (Harlan Ridge- 
way Mining Co.)_-_-_-_-__2.- oe 460. 60 380. 53 235. 80 228. 12 190/087) 22 vont cetess| So 2 2ce es elses cssSacles lo eestestnce le sezeetece. 
Harlan-Collieries Co_._-...--...-_ 2. 1, 991. 79 2, 005. 39 1,749. 38 1, 708. 78 2, 239. 96 914. 69 1, 637. 17 1,331.00 ; 1,338.55 2, 165. 77 
Harlan-Fox Mining Co_-..---__._.-.-- 641.75 | 577, 47 464. 31 528. 64 256566.) oso cesses lsscocsweeett |be2ece cede le| loco ee eke 
Harlan Fuel Co.__._- 22-2... 1 2,568.30 2, 941. 61 2, 881. 12 2, 005. 62 2, 156. 29 1, 875. 74 1, 804. 17 1, 689. 27 2, 603. 73 3, 580. 10 
Harlan Gas Coal Co. (Green-Sil-ers | 
Coal: Co.) o- 22 sists eee es 917.13 85A. 22 847.13 323. 92 696. 53 10573: fosccescsteclleotocs ewe lee este ees 
Harlan Splint Coal Co____.22-2-2 22 ee. TEA: [eco ees eeces| ne swe ceosce 296640 laste pe atowtel beacSiede ac secdeedeeted tous c ok castalecussce need feesest wees 
Harlan Wallins Coal Corporation_.___- 3, 641. 72 2, 909. 44 3, 210. 89 3, 219. 07 4, 171. 86 4, 641.18 6, 428. 10 4, 189. 07 6, 552. 68 634. 
High-Splint Coal Co._..2..2.- 22-2. ee i «63,922. 55 2, 012. 80 1, 900. 05 1, 829. 81 1, 855. 06 1, 223.17 1, 219. 55 1, 167. 32 1, 4546. 30 1,315. 74 
Kentucky Cardinal Coal Corperation.. 797.01 718. 41 491.23 } 460. 00 657. 61 679. 15 795, 36 624. 08 34. 64 526. 
Kicg Harlan Co... 22-22-22. ee 2, 465. 35 1, 953. 04 1, 953. 76 2, 235. 7: 2, 533. 19 2, 082. 68 1, 574.17 1, 120. 04 I, 165. 25 169. 74 
Mahsn-Ellison Coal Corporation... _-.- 1, 256. 56 1, 457. 35 1, 163. 88 992. 19 893. 65 $69. 11 1, 127. 81 575. 02 895. 56 964. 38 
Mary Helen Coal Corporation..__....- 2, 512, 14 2, 381. 83 2, 249. 85 1, 392. 93 1, 794. 72 1, 449. 12 2, 236. 95 1, 776. 28 2, 163. 82 2, 505. 24 
Elkhorn Piney Coal Mining Co__..._- 2, 873. 68 2, 205. 22 I, 812. 66 I, 303. 50 1, 094. 85 1, 079. 78 1, 175. 70 710. 63 887. 29 1, 118. 67 
Perkins-Harlan Coal Co____-.--.---2-- 1, 204. 95 1, 195. 15 1, 073. 96 807. 21 857. 40 614. 63 I, 063. 96 903004) <2. eo S.cce lo  ecsuccs 
Rex-Red Ash Coal Co. .-_ 2 ee 246, 96 1440 80 Sooo eae elas se es] ace sot see a cece ccee sks (UL teas ee ee co tA cee os 
Southern-Harlan Coal Co..__...---__-. 853. 0 865. 55 803. 58 723. 85 685. 76 601.78 935. 34 875. 16 807. 95 721. 33 
South Mining Co....---...---2----- 1, 147. 22 1, 330. 36 1, 171. 22 799. 61 723. 18 572. 39 1, 262. 58 799. 84 801. 02 1,902.71 
Three Point Coal Co__.___.-.._.-----. 934. 16 1, 273. 62 1, 270. 58 1, 405. 88 2, 258. 30 1, 276. 07 1, 661. 07 972. 23 1, 723. 34 2, 106. §2 
R. C. TFway Coal Co__..2 2. le 1, 582. 19 1, 471. 69 1, 253. 86 1, 040. 66 1, 692. 78 1,293.38 | 1,750.94 1,417. 25 1, 535. 46 1, 466.21 
Utilities Coal Corporztion (Kentucky 
King Coal Co.)._.._.__. caper Sper eicrs 1, 703. 34 1, 720. 47 1, 509.91 1, 591. 00 2, 137. &3 1, 563. 35 1, 475. 54 1, 005. 86 583. 13 404. 56 
White Star Coal Co_.___.- bn 3 Sic 920508 | oostce soe) eheawd ouees eececceresases (on Goccce sce |aseccs tenes Ae chs ee | eacceatec sc idee ecencced 
Wilson-Berger Coal Co_._.......--...- 1, 338. 09 298.92 | oS ee seca coset a ceecsecn late secedssee|oacsesedee ce ee ea cea n suse | ante cuecete bauenccccuess! 
Total coco stent oe eo ee A es | 49, 136. 34 45, 349. 10 48, 052. 85 42, 019. 33 45, 432.95 | 36, 556.93 47,381.50 | 33,624.82 | 41,729.99 |! 49,011. 47 


1 Exhibit 1190. 


438, 795. 28 
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Iu 1935 the Harlan County Coal Operators’ Association had 26 
pay ig members who contributed a total of $41,729.99, These 
individual contributions were asseased on the basis of the amount of 
coal produced by each member company, Of these 26 members 1 
the Black Mountain Corporation, operator of a captive mine, is owned 
by the Peabody Coal Co.' and contributed $4,531.37 in 1935, or 10.8 
percent of the income of the Harlan County Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion. There were 16 other member companies of the association 
which were controlled by nonresident interest’ The Harlan Wallins 
Coal Corporation, which is controlled by c-.:‘..: financial interests 
in Nashville, Tenn., contributed $6,552.68 to the association in 1935, 
which amounted to 15.7 percent of its total income in that year. 
These 2 companies, therefore, contributed 26.5 percent of the total 
income of the association. The contributions of the 17 absentee- 
owned mining companies in Harlan County in 1935 amounted to 
$27,305.78 or 65.4 percent of the total income of the association in 
that year. The 9 resident-owned coal-mining companies contributed 
a total of $14,424.21 or 34.6 percent of the totalincome. It is obvious 
from these facts that the principal support of the Harlan County Coal 
Operators’ Association comes from absentee-owned mining companies. 
The individual contributions of the members of the association in 
1935 are shown in the following tabulation: 


Contributions of coal companies to the Harlan County Coal Operators’ Association 


in 19386 
Company 

Absentee-owned (ca ptive): Black Mountain Corporation..........-..-.....-| $4, 631. 37 10,8 
Absentee-owned (others): ° 
Bardd: Coal Cov coco Se asec tend Sa coudewedecdesr cc aade Se avecacdccceu 716. 91 1,7 
Berger Coal Mining Co.... 2... eee ee ec ee cee ene een enee 437. 63 ll 
Black Star Coal Co. .00 oo eee cee cn cee ee eee nee wnene Sucwesces 2, 807. 99 8.7 
Blue Diamond Coal Co. 2.22.20. ee eee en eee ne cee ene eeeceen 1, 657.97 3.7 
Clover Splint Coal Co... ee ee nnn nen ee cen ee ween teen e ees 209. 51 .5 
Darby Coal:Co.. csc cose cae sawttecsesciede eiewsceccesenneciueeoses 196. 04 6 
Harlan Walling Coal Corporation.... 2.20.0. ee eee 6, 552. 68 185.7 
High ae Coal Co 222 sac c2scesibecics saicece beece deste sevacs soswoiucdaces 1, 466. 30 3.5 
King Harlan C02 2250 o02 cok doce cedcccetsavescns sebec esse csbescesesse~ 1, 165. 28 2.8 
Mahan-E}llson Coal Corporation.........0. 00.022 ence ween een e eee enee ee 895. 56 2.2 
ately Helen Coal Corporation.......2.0. 0.0.20 ee eee eee nee c eee eee nee 2, 163. 82 5.2 
Southern Harlan Coal Co. 2. oe ee cen ne en ne ne nee enn ene 807.95 1.9 
South: Mining Coss ssc ce edecsccccccae' suse haces sh caceensoackadastes 801.02 1.9 
ReG. TP way Cosi COs rsedc cc Seek deca ches beta de ote ie caceds vevenacesee’é 1, 535. 46 3.7 
Utilities Coal Corporation (Kentucky King Coal Co.)..........-.......- §83.13 1.4 
Ej)khorn Piney Coal Mining Cov... oc oil ce ew wee cence ee ee 887. 29 2.1 
22, 774. 41 54.6 
ne a —————— OE— ES 
POUR lao ees wea bed a pews ne seas uaw aud sae dee cee aa Seance 27, 305, 78 - 65.4 
Resident-owned: cee 
Clover Fork Coal Co... 22. oo ence enw cc cee e cee m enc ecweces 328. 08 .8 
Cornett-Lewis Coal Co... oe cece cence ee nee cence eee eee eee nee 1, 615. 04 3.9 
Creech: Coal: C0 2252 oe es os beth evacle wet even sont e eas eoeeess 2, 447, 54 5,9 
Crummies Creek Coal Co... 2... eee ee cece ee ce cee n cece ennune 2, 761. 6.6 
Harlan Central Coal Co... 2. een cee eee ce ewer eee cence eee 810, 80 19 
Harlan Collieries Co... 2.022 ec ce eee ene ete wcenenene \, 638, 55 3.7 
Harlan Fuel C02 2.20 8 eee ee ede oc dca tows babe wenn tenes 2, 603, 73 -6.3 
Kentucky Cardinal Coal Corporation. .........2.....02-----2e- eee ene 54, 64 L4 
Three Point Coal Co. i... ee ee ee cece cw eee cee n eee 1, 723. 34 4.1 
POtalsovsiso Seah aobos. Quetelet e Ae idoe a ce EN De thes as 14, 424, 21 34.8 


—————— 
Grand:totall..c03 24 svete ok cee eh ect sd salcws et eee ee suesied 41, 729. 99 100.0 


Sources: Pt. 10, exhibit 1190, p. 3677; exhibit 1176, pp. 3656-3657; pt. 15-O, exhibit 3127, pp. 6520-6521; 
exhibit 3137, p. 6527, 


1 Affiliated with the Commonwealth Edison Co., of Chicago. The Commonwealth Edison Co., was 
formerly controlled by Samuel Insull through Insull Investments, Inc., and Middlewest Utilities Co, 
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The association is governed by an executive board, composed of the 
president, vice president, and 11 nonoffice holding members.' Between 
1933 and 1934 membership on the executive board remained fairly con- 
stant. According to the testimony of Pearl Bassham representatives 
of the largest contributors to the association were elected to serve on 
the board.?, The membership of the board was as follows from 
1933-37: 

President, 8S. J. Dickerson......--_.-.-- Mary Helen Coa) Corporation. 
Vice President, B. W. Whitfield (suc- Harlan Collieries Co. 

ceeded in 1936-37 by Charles Guthrie 

of Harlan Collieries): 
Secretary, George S. Ward. 


Bimer D, Halk co up ccessecstesvecksocs Three Point Coal Co. 

D:. Bi Cornett... se coerce ce eee ee Cornett-Lewis Coal Co. 

RO EWA oso Sat ta en eee pee net R. C. Tway Coal Co. 

Pearl Bassham......_...-------------- Harlan Wallins Cval Corporation. 

BA ABDUL Ye esos aos Se ee Black Mountain Corporation. 

R. W. Creech. ........---.----------.- Creech Coal Co. 

L. P. Johnson... 22-2. cee eens scenes Crummies Creek Coal Co. 

JUG Blab oo oe oe eats ah ah Cardinal Coal Corpo- 
ration. 


Elzo Guthrie (succeeded in 1936-37 by Harlan Fuel Co. 
A. F,. Whitfield, Jr., of Clover Fork -~- 


Coai Co.). 
We ALDMiOn 332 3. oe Soe ee ote eee Mahan-Ellison Coal Corporation 
C...Bs Birohiields..20s. cose cect eeeteus Black Star Coal Co.* 


The Harlan County Coal Operators’ Association maintained a close 
interest in the political affairs of the county. Mr. Ward, secretary 
of the association, denied that the association took any part in the 
politics of Harlan County. But, while acting as secretary of the 
association, he had, for a time, held the office of high sheriff. having 
been appointed to an interim term from November 1926 to November 
1927 by the county judge, W. J. R. Howard, who was his brother-in- 
law.’ In April 1937, Mr. Ward served as chairman of the Republican 
Committee of Harlan County. The chairman of the Democfatic 
Committee of Harlan County was S. J. Dickenson, who was president 
of the Harlan County Coal Operators’: Association.’ Lee Ward, 
brother of George Ward, served as chief clerk, and after Mr. Lewis’ 
resignation in February 1937, as chief deputy under Sheriff Middleton.’ 

Apart from its direct participation in public affairs in Harlan 
County, the association was able to assert the authority which it held 

by virtue of the combined power and wealth which its membership 
controlled in the county. The Commonwealth attorney, Daniel 
Boone Smith, expressed this fact in his testimony before the com- 
mittee, when he stated: 

_. I think the Coal Operators’ Association is a very powerful thing.’ 


_ The influence which the Harlan County Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion exerted on the county officials was enhanced by the business 


1 Pt. 9, p. 3269, oxhibit 1100, bylaws, arts. 7 and 8, 
! Testimony of Pearl Bassham, pt. 10, p. 3588. 

§ Pt. 10, exhibit 1188, p. 3676. 

4 Pt. 10, pp. 3524-3525, 

§ Testimony of George S. Ward, pt. 10, p. 3504, 

* Testimony of George S. Ward, pt. 10, p. 3525, 

T Testimony of Sheriff Theodore 8. Middleton, pt. 10, p. 3532, 
§ Pt. 12, p. 4316, 
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arrangements which the county officials ed in with members"of 
the association. For example, Mr. Smith, after he was elected 
Commonwealth attorney in 1934, accepted monthly retainers amount- 
ing to $175 a month from the Harlan Wallins Coal Corporation, the 
R. C. Tway Coal Co., and the Mary Helen Coal Corporation, all 
three companies being represented on the executive board of the Harlan 
County Coal Operators’ Association.' Prior to his election, Mr, 
Smith had on “one or two occasions” been consulted by or had done 
work for two of the companies, but he described this business as “in 
the nature of isolated instances * * * and not of any major 
significance.” ?_ On the other hand, prior to his election, Mr. Smith 
had represented the United Mine Workers as their attorney.’ The 
zelseotehip between Mr. Smith and his clients among the coal com- 
panies took on a permanent character only after he was elected to 
office. Mr. Pearl Bassham, vice president of the Harlan Wallins 
Coal Corporation, not only ane a monthly retainer to Mr. Smith, but 
he also permitted him to raffle his used car to the miners at the Harlan 
Wallins mine.‘ The raffle violated the State lottery law,’ which Mr. 
Smith was charged with enforcing. 

Sheriff Theodore R. Middleton was also closely linked- with the 
members of the Harlan County Coal Operators’ Association. Prom- 
inent members of the Harlan County Coal Operators’ Association had 
signed the bonds which he was required to fie to cover his activities 
_in office.® 

One of the coal operators who signed the sheriff’s bonds was Pearl 
Bassham, vice president of the Harlan Wallins Coal Corporation, 
largest coritributor to the Harlan County Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion.” Mr. Bassham permitted the sheriff, after he took office, to take 
a quarter interest in the Verda Supply Co., which operated the com- 

any stores at the company towns of Narde and Molus owned by the 

arlan Wallins Coal Corporation. In 1 year, on an investment of 
$1,500, the sheriff received $2,400 in dividends. The sheriff testified 
that he paid for his interest in the company, although his other 
testimony and his bank accounts disclosed that he did not possess 
sufficient amount of cash to cover the purchase at the time he acquired 
his interest.’ 

In March 1936 the sheriff entered into another lucrative business 
transaction with Mr. Bassham. Mr. Bassham arranged for the pur- 
chase of some coal lands in Harlan County for $55,000, taking a third 
interest himself, and permitting Sheriff Theodore R. Middleton and 
County Judge Morris Saylor each to take a third interest. He then 
arranged for the Harlan Wallins Coal Corporation to lease the land, 
paying royalties of 6} or 6% cents per ton for coal extracted therefrom, 
with & minimum annual royalty of $5,000 each to Sheriff Middleton 
and Judge Saylor. Mr. Bassham transferred his own third interest 
over to the Harlan Wallins Coal Corporation.’ The sheriff did not 
' 1 Testimony of Daniel Boone Smith, pt. 12, p. 4312. 


§ Pt. 12, p. 4311. 
Neder id of Danlel Boone Smith, pt. 12, p. 4209, 


p. . 
ee of Pear] Bassham, pt. 13, p. 4513. 
1 Testimony of Sheriff Theodore R. Middleton, nt. 10, p. 354 
I ‘ iA 


5. 
* Testimony of Theodore R. Middleton. pt. 10, p. 3553. See also pt. 10, p. 35785, 
¢ Testimony of Pear] Bassham, pt. 13, pp. 4514-4515, 
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ay cash for his third interest of $18,333.33. He borrowed $8,333.33 
rom the Bank of Harlan on a note secured by the Harlan Wallins 
Coal Corporation.' Apparently the sheriff paid the balance of 
$10,000 out of his own funds.’ The transaction, therefore, netted the 
sheriff at least a return of $5,000 in 1 year on a $10,000 investment, 
less the interest on his loan, which amounted perhaps to about $416, 
if an interest rate of 5 percent is assumed. 

Another profitable business enterprise engaged in by the sheriff was 
that of operating a dairy farm, the main clients of which were the 
commissaries of coal companies affiliated with the Harlan County 
Coal Operators’ Association, including the Harlan Wallins Cval 
Corporation? : 

The county judge, Morris Saylor, after he took office, likewise 
pee in profitable business ventures with Mr. Bassham of the 

arlan Wallins Coal Corporation. He was permitted to acquire a 

uarter interest in the Verda Supply Co., which paid 170 percent 

ividends a year.‘ He also was brought in by Mr. Barshai to share 
in the royalties paid by the Harlan Wallins Coal Corporation for the 
rental of coal lands in Harlan County.® 

The Harlan County Coal Operators’ Association, therefore, was a 

otent factor in the political life of Harlan County. The sheriff, 
Theodore R. Middleton, who had power to appoint deputy sheriffs, 
was closely allied to the association, some officials of which were his 

ersonal bondsmen, others were clients of his dairy business or partners 
in highly profitable business enterprises. The county judge, Morris 
Saylor, whose avy it was to confirm the appointments of deputy 
sheriffs, joined with the sheriff in two of the lucrative business deals. 
Also, the commonwealth attorney, Daniel Boone Smith, whose duty 
it was to prosecute violations of the criminal statutes, including crimes 
conimitted by deputy sheriffs, was on the pay roll of three of the coal 
companies who were represented on the executive board of the asso- 
ciation. A situation was thus created which made possible the sur- 
render of the authority of the sheriff’s office to individuals selected by 
the coal companies, by means of the power of the sheriff to appoint 
deputies. The consent of_the county judge was assured, and com- 
plaisance of the commonwealth attorney, who might have checked 
abuses by the deputies through vigorous enforcement of the laws, was 
not beyond expectation. There remained only the task of selecting 
a person to coordinate the activities and to act as the unofficial chief 
of the army of desperadoes whom the sheriff had appointed as deputy 
sheriffs. The man chosen for this assignment was Ben Unthank, 
“field man” of the Harlan County Coal Operators’ Association. 

Ben Unthank was a deputy sheriff, on the pay roll of the Harlan 
County Coal Operators’ Association.2 The association maintained 
for his use a large war chest on which he drew to pay for the espionage 
and terroristic activities which he initiated and directed.” The details 
of the relationship between Unthank and the association are obscured 
~ 1! Pestimony of Pearl Bassham, pt. 13, pp. 4514-4516. 

$ Testimony of Sheriff Theodore R. Mildaleton, pt. 12, p. 4154. 

§ Testimony of Sheriff Thendore R. pdletons De 12, pp. 4158-4159, 

4 Testimony of Judge Morris Saylor, pt. 10, pp. 3572-3575, 

§ Testimony of Pearl Bassham, pt. 13, pp. 4514-4515, 

6 Testimony of George 8S. Ward, pt. 0, p. 3235. 

¥ Testimony of Larkla Baker, labor spy employed by Keo Unthank, pt. 10, p. 3471-3478. 
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because of the efforts of the association to obstruct the inquiry con- 
ducted by this committee. George S. Ward, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, directly admitted that all the records relating to the activities 
of the association with regard to labor matters had been destroyed. 


Mr. Warp. Well, dust to be frank, I have anticipated an investigation for the last 
3 or 4 ycars, and while I was not ashamed of the record, I just did not feel like keep- 
ing a record that could be revealed to anybody that wanted to see it + *, 
Senator La Fouttetre, But, Mr. Ward, the only implication that can be drawn 
from the destruction of records is, in any situation such as you have described, 
that the person responsible for their destruction has something that he wants to 
conceal, otherwise they would not be destroyed. 
: Mr. Warp. Well, that is the situation, and the implication will just_have to be 
rawn. 


Mr. Ward disclaimed any knowledge of Ben Unthank’s' activities, 
or of the persons whom he hired with the funds of the association, 
The committee obtained from the association two canceled chécks for 
February 1937, one drawn to cash for $1,252.68, and one to George 
Ward for $1,075.2. Mr. Ward testified that he turned the total amount 
of $2,327.68 over to Ben Unthank in cash.? He said this was his usual 
practice. 

Senator J.a Fo.tuerre. Well, just what does Mr. Unthank do? Does he come 
in and say he needs $1,000 or $1,200 or he needs $1,500, and you just give it all 
to him without any accounting or anything? 

Mr. Warp. Yes; he comes in and tells me how much pay roll he needs. 

Senator La Foiuerre. And you just give him the cash and never ask him any 
questions about it? 

Mr. Warp. I give him the cash and take no receipt at all. 

x * * * * * * 
Senator La FouLetre. Do you think that is a very good business procedure? 
My Warp. No, sir; I don’t think so. I don’t think it is good business pro- 

cedure. 


Senator La Foruertre. Why do you do it? 
Mr. Warp. I just don’t want to know anything about who he has got on 


there. 
* * * * * * 


%* 

Senator La Fouuertr. Mr. Ward, I direct you to be frank with this Com- 
mittee. Why did you not want to know the names of the men? 

Mr. Warp. I have answered the question the only way I know how to answer 
you, Senator, as far as I am able, to say that I just did not want to know who 
they were. 

Ben Unthank fled the process of the committee. In spite of dili- 

ent efforts made to locate him, he remained in_hiding until the 
aay into Harlan County had closed. George S. Ward not only 
failed to assist the committee in locating Ben Unthank, but he testi- 
fied that when Ben Unthank reappeared he would be paid the salary 
he “earned” in the period ‘during which he was dodging service by 
the committees 

Mr. Ward admitted that Ben Unthank was employed by _ the 
association to handle the “organization situation,” created by efforts 
of the United Mine Workers to organize the miners in the coal fields 
in Harlan County.® He also explained that during periods when the 

1 Pt, 10, pp, 3610-3511. 

? Pt. 10, exhibit 1193, p. 3690, 

’ Testimony of George 8. Ward, pt. 10, pp. 3521-3522, 
‘Pt. 10, pp. 3522-3624, 


§ Testimony of George S. Ward, pt. 13, p. 4402, 
¢ Testimony of George S. Ward, pt. 10, p, 3521, 
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union was conducting a vigorous campaign it was the practice of the 
association to double its dues in order to increase its revenue for the 
purpose of hiring men to combat the union drive,! : 

_ The situation in Harlan County was peculiarly adapted to sup- 
press efforts on the part of the miners to organize into unions for the 
purpose of collective bargaining. Relatively isolated from the rest 
of the country, sheltered in the mountains, the rulers of the coal fields 
were in a position to. deny entry to the county by patrolling the few 
roads that led into the county. Through Ben Unthank, the activi- 
ties of the gene deputies were financed and organized. The county 
officials, including the sher!T, the county judge, and the common- 
wealth attorney, were, to say the least, prepared to be friendly to 
the coal-operators’ association, Pearl Bassham, largest contributor 
to the Harlan County Coal Operators’ Association,’ and one of the 
moet active members on its executive board,’ concurred on this 
point: 7 

Senator La Fouuerre. Now we have had testimony from you, Mr. Bassham, 
about company towns and the company houses and the leases under which you 
permit your employees to live in them, We. have had testimony about your 
yellow-dog contract and about the munitions, about your deputies and about some 
of your business transactions with that. We have also had testimony about your 
business relations with the sheriff, the county judge, and the Commonwealth 
Attorney, Daniel Boone Smith. Taken to ether, don’t these constitute very 
effective instruments for carrying out the objects of Paragraph H of article 3, 
of the bylaws of the association? 7 

Mr. BassHam. I still don’t know the bylaws of the association. 

Senator La Fouierrs. Well, in order that you may more intelligently answer 
the question, I will read that paragraph. 

“The establishment and maintenance of cordial and peaceful relations between 
the employer and employee but resisting with all of its power and influence all 
movements to force the coal operators to recognize or adopt the so-called closed 
shop policy or practices.” = 

Mr. BassHaM. Possibly it would, sir. 

Senator La Fouuerre. You have not any doubt that ee constitute very 
effective instrumentalities for carrying out this provision of the bylaws, have you? 

Mr. Bassam, I guess that is right.‘ 

1 Testimony of George 8. Ward, pt. 10, pp. 3505-3507. 
et min Coal Corporation contributed $47,108.67 between 1927 and 1936 (pt. 10, p. 3677, 
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CraprTer III, Tos Company Town or Lynecu, Ky. 
SECTION 1. THE ORGANIZATION OF LYNCH ! 


The town of Lynch is situated at the eastern end of Harlan County. 
It is almost completely inhabited by employees of the United States 
Coal & Coke Co. The United States Coal & Coke Co. is a subsidiary 
of the-United States Steel Corporation.2? The only public thorough- 
fare in the community of Lynch is a highway which passes through the 
town.’ All else is owned by the United States Coal & Coke Co., except 
schools and churches. The schools in Lynch have been deeded to the 
independent school district and the churches are owned by “the 
churches themselves.’’* All employees of the company who live in 
Lynch live in company-owned houses, and their leases are terminable 
if for any cause their employment with the company ceases.’ In 
other words, when a miner is laid off or discharged by the company, he 
is required to vacate his house in Lynch.°® 

The only stores in Lynch are those owned by the United Supply 
Co. another wholly-owned subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corporation. There are no independent stores within less than 5 or 
6 miles of Lynch.’ In accordance with the general practice in com- 
pany towns, the United States Coal & Coke Co. issues scrip to pay 
wages in advance of pay day. ‘This scrip is redeemed by the company 

__from employees and individuals only, but not from merchants. Thus 
the_company has full power in the case of any one of its employees 
resident in Lynch to deprive him and his family of job, home, and 
purchasing power. 

The population of Lynch is between 11,000 and 12,000. It is an 
unincorporated town, and all the affairs of the town, such as rules and 
regulations with respect to fire hazards, health, sanitation, etc., are 
administered by officials or employees of the eben | ae are pro- 
mulgated by the general superintendent of the mines.° en 
questioned concerning the reason for Lync¢h’s remaining unincorpo- 
rated, Harry M. Moses, the general superintendent, stated that the 
principal reason was economy. He also stated that. the company 
thought it necessary to have control over all the streets and other 
sections of the community, aside from the State road, because Lynch 
is essentially a town for the employees of the United States Coal & 
Coke Co. and there is no means of making a living in Lynch except 
to work for this company.’° 

' This description of the town of Lynch is based on testimony taken by this committee on April 21 and 22, 
1937, It is applicable #3 of that time. 6 
: Be es mony of Harry M. Moses, general superintendent, United States Coal & Coke Co., p. 8042, | 
«Pt, 11, p, 3046, 
§ Pt. 11, p. 3948, exhibit 1251, pp, 4067-4070, 
11, p. 3052, 
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The police department of the United States Coal & Coke Co. is 
orpauiaes along military lines consisting, in normal times, of a captain, 
eutenant, a sergeant, and a number of patrolmen.’ In ordinary 
times the force consisted of about 13 men. In order that these men 
ht have the power to make arrests or otherwise take action to 
iuaintain the peace, 3 of the men were commissioned as deput 
sheriffs and 8 as county patrolmen.? The supervisor and the clerk 
were not commissioned as public officers. Thus the privately paid 
guards of the coal company were armed with the police aah of the 
sovereign State and were expected to carry out, impartially, the func- 
tions of public police. 

The Lynch police force was originally organized by H. A. Chambers, 
superintendent of police of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., another of the 
coal-mining subsidiaries of the United States Steel Corporation.’ 
The president of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., with headquarters in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is executive head of all the coal-inining subsidiaries 
of the United States Steel Corporation.! Until April of 1936 expense 
accounts of the Lynch police force had to be sent to Mr. Chambers.5 
Reports by J. R. Menefee, captain of police of United States Coal & 

Coke Co., sound to go to Mr. Chambers until November or Decem- 
a of 1936.2 The Lynch police expense accounts which were sent to 
Superintenden; Chambers were approved by G. F. Ruch, assistant 
to the president of the H. C. Frick Coke Co.° In addition, both Mr. 
Chambers and Mr. Ruch appear to have made periodical tours of 
inspection to Lynch in order to check the operations of the United 
States Coal & Coke Co. police force.’ Six of the men on the force 
came from the H. C. Frick Coke Co. in Pennsylvania and had had 
prior industrial police experience. This included about half of the 
force. In addition, the United States Coal & Coke Co. sent its super- 
visory officers to a ’police school conducted by the H. C. Frick Coke 
Co. at its Washington Run mine at Star Junction, Pa.? Here men 
received instruction in ‘every phase of yolicemanship. 10 ‘The school 
was presided over by Superintendent. hambers of the Frick company 
police system. 

The evidence thus indicates that the police force of the United 
States Coal & Coke Co. in Lynch, Harlan County, is recruited by, 
trained by, and responsible to the superintendent of police of H. 
Frick Coke Co., the president of which is the chief executive of all the 
coal-mining subsidiaries of the United States Steel Cor poration. 

The company police in Lynch performed most of the duties that 
are normally attached to the office of a public police force in any city. 
It was the duty of the men to apprehend criminals, and be constantly 

n the lookout for certain individuals “billed entirely over the country 

| Pt. 11, exhibit 1265, pp, 4072-4101, 

3 Testimony of Harry pt. ll, p. 3957. 

3 Testimony of Joseph R, Rtenaies , pt. 11, p. 3960. ws 

4 Testimony of Harry M. Mioses, Pt. li, p. ‘3005, 

§ Pt.11, exhibits 1250-1264, pp. 4 54124; pt. 15-C, exhibits 3168-3203, pp. 6551-0579. 

¢ Testimony taken by the Ee ites in its preliminary hearings indicated that Mr. I:uch took a personal 
role in efforts to “hook” union men ne act as labor spies on behalf of the begrte States Steel Corporation. 
See Any. Hearings on S. Res. 266 (74th Cong., 2d sess.), p. 264 and p 

Pt. 15-C, exhibit 3168, p. 6551; exhibit 3172, p. 6556; exhibit 3182, p. 6563; Sehibit 3210, p. 6583, 
iorestnode of Joseph R, Menefee, pt. 11, p. 3966. 
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as criminals.”' They also made regular sanitary inspection of the 
town, enforced quarantine and otherwise aided in compelling com- 
pliance with health regulations,’ 


SECTION 2. TREATMENT OF UNION ORGANIZERS IN LYNCH 


Lynch is an isolated community and can be entered by few routes 
because of the mountainous nature of the area in which it is located. 
It was a comparatively simple task for the company police to check 
up on the activities of union organizers when they attempted to oper- 
ate in Lynch. An organizing drive was Bera o the United Mine 
Workers of America soon after the passage of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act of 1938. In this initial attempt, the United Mine 
Workers did not send outside organizers into Lynch. A resident, 
James Westmoreland, coal loader, carried the burden of this work. 

The company police stationed men in beoths at each end of the 
only public highway passing through the town to ascertain whether 
they were going to a union meeting.» James Westmoreland, president 
of the Lynch local of the United Mine Workers of America testified 
to this: | 

Senator La FoutLerre. Were you ever called because you left town? 

Mr. WESTMORELAND. I was called in because I had joined the union and I had 
left town. They told me the car that I rode in.! 

Despite the activities of Lynch’s company police, a local of the 
U. M. W. was organized in July 1933.5 Because of the fear of its 
members that they would be discharged if it became known to the 
company that they were attending union meetings, the union held 
its initial nreetings at night in a field outside of the city of Cumber-. 
land.§ After the union had sufficient strength it held an open meet- 
ing in a hall in Cumberland, which was attended by about 500 miners. 
Two members of the Lynch police force and two members of the 
Benham police force stood outside the hall and noted the men who 
attended the meeting. Soon after this open meeting, the United 
States Coal & Coke Co. began to summon. union members to the 
office of the mine inspector, one Mr. Henry, where they were told 
that they would be fired if they joined the U. M. W.’ Preparations 
were made in July and August of 1933 to meet this drive, when the 
police department at Lynch bought $657.68 worth of tear gas and tear 

as equipment from Federal aboratories, Inc.2 In addition the 
Lynch pence bought 500 30-30 rifle cartridges. They had 41 rifles, 
21 revolvers, and 4 shot guns already on hand,'® 

The next step in the United-States Coal & Coke Co.’s campaign 
against the U. M. W. organization drive was the formation of a com- 
pany union. W. V. Whiteman, then general superintendent of Lynch, 
called a-meeting of all company employees in the company’s audi- 

; Pt. 11, p. ae 


Pt. ll . s 
3 Testimony of James Westmoreland, pt. 11, p. 3900. 
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§ Testimony of James Westmoreland, pt. 11, p. 3902, 
6 Pt. 11, p. 3903. 

7 Pt. ii, pp. 3903-300. 
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torium. He then appointed the men who would run for office and the 
men who would conduct the election. The miners were not given an 
opportunity to vote on the question of whether they desired to have 
acompany union.’ The formation of the company union was followed 
by'a systematic campaign of discriminatory discharges of union 
members followed by their eviction from their homes in the town.? 
When the union took two of its cases of discrimination before the 
Bituminous Coal Labor Board the company refused to recognize the 
jurisdiction of the board and ignored the bead’: order to reinstate 
the discharged men.’ The refusal of the United States Coal & Coke 
Co., to obey the decisions of the Bituminous Coal Labor Board was 
followed by the discharge of about 75 additional union members and 
thereafter the local at Lynch was dissolved.‘ 

A second organizaticnal drive was inaugurated in Lynch by the 
United Mine Workers in December 1934. A crew of 12 organizers under 
the direction of Dale P. Stapleton, international representative of the 
United Mine Workers of America, began an intensified drive in Jan- 
uary 1935. The police force at Lynch was increased from its normal 
roster of 13 to 20 men. The police again purchased from Federal 
Laboratories $1,006.20 worth of gas and gas equipment. In April 
1935, after the drive of the United Mine Workers was frustrated, 
the force was gradually reduced.’ 

An analysis of the activities of the company police in j.ynch during 
the organizing drive indicates why it was necessary to increase the 
force. The first thing the company police sought to do was to exclude 
union organizers from Lynch. On or about December 22, 1934, 
William’ Milton Hall, organizer for the United Mine Workers, to- 
gether with two of his coworkers, William Miller and John Stines, 
drove into Lynch. When Mr. Hall visited a miner in his home he 
ub followed by a company policeman and warned, as related by 

all: : 


“Hall, we have told you our last time, this is the fourth time that you have 
been in this town and you are going to stay out of here.”’ I said, ‘I am very sorry 
if I am undesirable around here,” He said, ‘‘You are. We know what you are 
doing here.”’ I said, ‘‘That is no secret. I am an organizer for the mine workers’ 
union.” They said, ‘We do not want it in this town.’ & 

The town was private property; hence the company police followed 
a practice of gompelling the union men and organizers to keep to the 
public highway and stay off company premises.° This, however, was 
not sufficient. All strangers were subject to surveillance during an 
organizing drive, especially those who visited known or suspected 
union men. Even relatives were not exempted. For example, James 
Westmoreland’s sister-in-law was forced out of his home and out of 
Lynch, without any explanation: 

Senator La Fouverrs. But you did not mean by your previous response that 
they erence would meet any physical resistance if théy attempted to come to 
your house 


oan 
! Testimony/of James Westmoreland, pt. 11, p. 3904. 
§ Testimony of James Westmoreland, pt. 11, p. 3905. 
2 Pt. 11, pp, 3908-3900, | 
4 Pt, 11, p. 3910. 
§ Testimony of Joseph R. Menefee, pt. 11, p. 3971 and exhibit 1255, pt. 11, pp. 4072-4081, 
# Pt. 11, exhibit 1258-B, p. 4107 and oxhiblt 1258-G, p. 4109. 
? Testimony of Joseph R. Menefea, pt. 11, p. 3971. 
* Testimony of Willlam Milton Hall, nt. 11, p. 3923. 
* Testimony of Dale P. Stapleton, pi. 11, p. 3914, 
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Mr. WESTMORELAND, I don’t know whether they would or not, but they did 
run my sister-in-law off. 

Senator LA Fotuerrs, What? | . 

Mr. WESTMORELAND. They did run my sister-in-law off. Made her leave. 

Senator LA Fouuerrs. Made her leave where? 

‘Mr, WEstMoRELAND. My home there in Lynch. 

Senator LA Fouuerrn. Tell us edout that. What was the occasion for that? 

Mr. WesTMoORBLAND. She came up there from Berea College, where she was 
going to school, and was eiming to stay a week with me and she stayed one night 
with me; and John William Vinson came into the house—-— 

Senator La Foriertp (interrupting). A deputy? 

Mr. WESTMORELAND. Yes, sir; he came in the house and asked her to leave 
the next morning. 

Senator La Fouierrs. Did he give any reason for it? 

Mr. WESTMORELAND. I asked the reasons, but he never did say what reasons. 

Senator La Fouuerre. Just ordered her to get out of your house? | 

Mr. WESTMORELAND. Told her she had to be gone by 12 o’clock. She had 
taken it lightly; she did not think he meant it; but he came there immediately 
after 12 o’clock and she was not gone and he said that if she was not gone in a 
short time he would put her out, and she got in her car and left. 

Senator LA Fo.uerrn. Did he give any reason? 

Mr. WESTMORELAND. No, sir; he never gave any reason. 

Senator La Fouuterre. Had she committed any breach of the peace while she 
was visiting you? 

Mr. WESTMORELAND. No, sir; and I wish you would get Mr. Hudson if you 
think she was not a nice girl at Berea College. 

Senator LA Fouuertn. [ am not implying that she was not; but I am trying to 
find out why she was ordered out of your house and out of the community. 

Mr. WESTMORELAND. I don’t know myself. 

Senator La Fotterrs. Your rent had been deducted for that month, had it not? 

Mr. WESTMORELAND. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Fo.tutetTs, From your wages? 

Mr. WESTMORELAND. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Foutuerrs. You were not back on your rent payments? - 

Mr. WeEstTMORELAND. No, sir; and I was not discharged from the company 
either. I was working.! 

The fact that union organizers were excluded from the streets on 
which the men lived made it difficult for them to communicate with 
the miners. In an effort to “overcome this obstacle the organizers 
utilized a sound truck from which they made speeches from the State 
highway. They were not long permitted to use so simple a device, 
Despite the presence of an officer, an unidentified man walked up to 
the sound car and broke the wires that ran from the microphone to 
the loudspeaker. Mr. Stapleton testified concerning this incident as 
follows: 

I was speaking opposite the drift mouth with men, where the men get in the 
man trip by Lynch early in the morning, and upon starting speaking the officers 
immediately carne around the car, and there was a car immediately across the 
road from where I was parked, and blew a horn constantly to try to drown out 
the sound of my voice, and after speaking some 45 minutes some man went u 
and grabbed. one of the wires that ran from the microphone down to the loud- 
speaker and jerked it in two. Officer Greenlee was standing present and saw it 
done, and he made no attempt to try to catch the fellow, even after I had asked 
him to do so.? 

In the course of this incident, Officer Greenlee of the Lynch com- 
pany police of the United States Coal & Coke Co., arrested the driver 
of Mr, Stapleton’s cer for nat, having a chauffeur’s license, despite the 
fact that he had an operator’s license and a driver’s license.’ 


1 Pt. 11, test{inony of James Westmoreland, pp. 3007-3908. 
§ Pt. 11, testimony of Dale P. Stapleton, p. 3916. 
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Organizers were not free on the streets of the town because they 
were company property; they were not free in their own homes; they 
were not free on the one public highway that crosses the town. Even 
the printed word did not escape the closest scrutiny and censorshi 
of the police. The method in which the company police in Lynch 
treated freedom of the press is described as follows: 


Mr, StapLeton. The men who were distributing the literature, some of it 
handbills, some United Mine Workers Journals, they were followed to the homes 
of the miners, and as this literature was given to the people in their homes, the 
officers followed them directly to the door and would take the literature from the 
hands of the party who had received it, and destroy it.! 


On one occasion more extreme measures were taken to discourage 
distribution of literature. Unsuccessful in their efforts to approach 
the miners on the ground, the union took to the air and used an 
airplane to drop circulars on Harlan County communities. This 
was not very successful, for anyone picking up these circulars from 
the groufid was threatened with rough handling. An affidavit by a 
miner, Simon Williams, dated April 16, 1937, describes the method: 


One day in March, 1937, an airplane flew over Harlan County dropping cir- 
culars. A Lynch policeman drove up in a car to where we were standing at Frog 
Level, between Benham and Cumberland, and asked if there was anyone who 
would dare pick up the circulars. A colored boy picked up one and the policeman 
slapped him down and whipped him and run him out and told him to get away 
and not fool with him. He mistreated the boy something awful.? 


The activities of Lynch police were not confined to their own town. 
Mr. Stapleton testified that a meeting had been arranged in the 
hotel at Appalachia, Va., on February 20, 1935, between a group 
of U. M. W. organizers and E. H. Hollingsworth, president of the 
company union of United States Coal & Coke Co., to talk over the 
possibility of a transfer into the United Mine Workers of America of 
the company union membership.*? Theodore Roosevelt Clarke, 
U. M. W. organizer, testified concerning this meeting as follows: 


is Sento La FouuettTe. Were you present in the hotel at Appalachia at that 
ime 

Mr. CLARKE. Yes, sir; I was in the next room to Chief Menefee, of Lynch. 

Senator La Foutuettrs. Did you see the chief there? 

Mr, Cuarxe. I did. . 

sages La Fouierre. Will you describe the circumstances under which you 
saw him 

Mr. Cuarkp. Yes.. The weather was cold. The room that we were in, the 
room was No. 204, I believe it was. He was in the next room to us, and there 
was a connecting door between the two rooms, and we heard somebody talking 
rather loud in there and it was concerning us organizers in Lynch, So the radiator 
was right by the door and we were trying to get some heat in the radiator, so after 
I found he was talking about us, I made it a point to see who was doing the talking 
through the keyhole in the door, and straight in front of the keyhole was Chief 
Menefee, and he was talking to some fellow—I could not see who he was. I 
could just see his legs and feet. And this fellow made a remark like this 

Senator La Fouuertn. Which fellow? . 

Mr. CuarKeE. I do not know who he was. 

Senator LA Fouuerre. It was not Captain Menefee? 

Mr. Ciarkb. No; it was not him. He was talking to Captain Menefee, and 
here was the remark he made leaving out the curse words. He said ‘‘Why do 
you not kill him?” and Chief Menefee said ‘We cannot afford to do that.” He 
said, ‘If we do, it will start a Senate investigation here, and we cannot stand that.” 


1 Testimony of Dale P, Stapleton, pt. 11, p, 3918, 
1 Pt, 16-C, exbibit eae 6670. 
3 Testimony of Dale P. Stapleton, pt. 11, p. 3920. 
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So we were sandwiched in there. They had a gang of gunmen, or whatever 
you call them, or whatever they were, between all of our rooms, So the go- 

etween man, Hollingsworth, he came up the fire escape. 

Senator LA FouLerre. Was that Mr. Rose? 

Mr. Cuarkn. I do not remember his name. He said, ‘For God’s sake, get 
out of here; you are framed’, I asked him how he knew and he said, ‘I have 
seen about 25 thugs in town, and some of them are in the hotel now’. I saw a 
few of them but I did not know any of their names at that time. 

Senator La Foutuerrs, Did you spend the night in the hotel? 

Mr, CLARKH. No sir, We immediately got out because we thought it was 
the best policy.! i 

When Mr. Menefee was questioned on this matter by the com- 
mittee, he denied categorically that he had a room at the hotel in 
Appalachia the night of this meeting. However, he retracted this 
denial when a copy of his expense account for February 20, 1935, 
was offered for the record showing that he claimed $1.50 for room 
oe at Appalachia on this day, and $1.80 for three meals at Appa- 

achia. 

In their efforts to combat the United Mine Workers’ 1935 or- 
ganizine drive the Lynch company police force was helped by Sheriff 

iddleton and a crew of deputy sheriffs from the western portions 
of the county. The organizers sought to enter Lynch to conduct a 
mass meeting on January 6, 1935. They were met by Sheriff Middle- 
ton and a group of about 25 deputy sheriffs who prevented them from 
entering the town.’ One of the organizers, William Milton Hall, 
who did get through, managed to give a brief speech before he was 
seized by the deputies.‘ Mr. Hall identified among the- deputy 
sheriffs present, Ben Unthank, Frank White, and George Lee.* A 
deputy sheriff of Letcher County, one Robert Hart, entered Lynch 
at the time of this union meeting to serve a warrant on a charge of 
murder on some person who was said to be at this meeting. When 
Hart entered Lynch he was seized by Sheriff Middleton’s deputies, 
who arrested and disarmed him. Several hours later he was released, 
but only after some of the deputy sheriffs smashed his gun with a 
sledye hammer pursuant to Sheriff Middleton’s orders. Apparently 
this assault was inspired by the fact that Hart was also a member of 
the United Mine Workers of America. 

On February 9, 1935, Sheriff Middleton and his deputies again inter- 
fered with the organizing drive in Lynch. The United Mine Workers 
had rented a building in the incorporated town of Cumberland, which 
is in Harlan County, about a mile and a half from Lynch and Benham, 
as headquarters for the locals in those two towns. On the afternoon 
of February 9 Sheriff Middleton and a group of about 10 deputies 
entered the union headquarters and arrested the organizers present. 
They remained in the headquarters and continued arresting organizers 
as they appeared there. In the course of 2 hours they had arrested a 
total of 23.4 These organizers were searched as they were arrested.® 

‘ Testimony of Theodore Roosevelt Clarke, pt. 11, pp. 3935-3936. 
3 Testimony of Josoph R. Menefee, pt. 11, pp. 3986-3987 and exhibit 1264, pt. 11, pp. 4123-4124, 
CPR ee sone William Milton Hall, pt. 11, p. 3926, 
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They were shown no arrest warrants, and were allowed no bond. 
William Milton Hall, one of those arrested, testified: 


Senator La FoLiterrs. Were you one of those who was arrested at this mass 
arrest for vagrancy in Cumberland? 

Mr. Hauy. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Fouitetrrs. On February 9? 

Mr. Hauu. Yes, sir; I was. 

Senator LA Fouuerrs. Were you able to identify or did you later learn the 
names of any of the deputies who arrested these men, inoluding yourself? 

Mr. Hany. I recognized Sheriff Middleton. He is the man that arrested me. 

Senator La Fouuerrs. Any others? 

'{r, Hauy. I recognized Frank White and George Lee and John Hickey. 

Senator LA Fouuerrs. Any others? 

Mr. Hauv. No; I don’t know the rest of them. 

Senator La FoLLetrs. Were you shown the warrant when you were arrested? 

Mr. Hauv. No, sir. 

Senator La Fouterre. Did you ask to see one? 

Mr. Hatu. I asked to see one. 

Senator La Fot,terrs. What did he say? 

Mr. Hay. He said that they don’t need a warrant. 
_ Senator La Fouuerre. Did you learn what offense you were charged with? 

Mr. Haut. I did; on Monday morning. 

Senator La Foutuerry. I mean at the time of your arrest? 

Mr. Hau. No, sir; I did not. 

* * * * * x * 

Mr. Hauu. I asked the sheriff if we would be allowed to file a bond, and he said, 
no, we could not. 

Senator La Fouierrs. Did he explain why? 

Mr. Hauu. No; he said he just would not take a bond; that is all. 


They were taken to the jail in Cumberland where they were packed 
into. cells so tightly—11 persons in a space 2 feet by 6—that all were 
compelled to remain standing? Counsel for the Mine Workers 
characterized the situation as being similar to that in the Black Hole 
of Calcutta? Later they were all taken to the county jail in Harlan 
under the escort of a group of deputy sheriffs." They were kept in 
jail until February 11, 1935.5 On the afternoon of the following 
day all the men were brought before County Judge Saylor and 
arraigned on charges of ‘“‘public nuisance.”’ On the motion of County 
Attorney Elmon Middleton all of the charges were dismissed.° 
However, 2-of the organizers, William Milton Hall and Tom White, 
were served with warrants in the courtroom, charging them with the 
use of boisterous language and provoking an assault on another.’ 
Mr. Hall was given a jury trial at which a colored driver for the 
United States Coal & Coke Co. testified that Hall had sworn at him.® 
On the basis of this testimony Mr. Hall was fined $10 in costs. The 
case against Tom White was dropped on condition that he would 
stay out of the county.° The United Mine Workers protested 
vigorously to the Governor against these malicious arrests on trumped- 
up charges for vagrancy. The Governor ‘issued a special order to 
the Kentucky National Guard setting up a special commission to 

1 Pt. 11, pp. 3925-3028. ee 
§ Testimony of Tom White, pt. 11, p. 3929 


+ Statement of T, CO, Townsend, preliminary hearings on S, Res, 266, p. 129. 
4 Pt, 11, p. 3031, 
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investigate the state of unrest which existed in Harlan County.) 
This commission was headed by Brig. Gen. Henry H. Denhardt and 
it was on the basis of the findings of this commission that Governor 
Laffoon issued his charges against Sheriff Middleton. 


SECTION 38. “ROUGH SHADOWING” AND ESPIONAGHR IN LYNCH 


In the language of a detective, “rough shadowing”’ means to keep 
a man under open surveillance in such a manner that not only he 
knows he is being followed but anyone he meets becomes aware of 
it, too. The value of such a device to discourage contact with union 
organizers by workers in a mine or plant is obvious. It was the use 
of this method of discouraging self-organization on the part of the 
workers which probably made it necessary for the United States Coal 
& Coke Co. to increase the Lynch police force from 13 to 20. James 
Westmoreland testified that as soon as he was elected president of 
the U. M. W. local in Lynch in 1933, he was treated asfollows: 


Senator La Foutuerry, Now, after you organized this union and got a sub- 
stantial number of members, as I understand your previous testimony, you were: 
elected president of the local; is that correct? 

Mr. WESTMORELAND. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Fotuurrs. Were you able then to carry on your duties and activi- 
ties and responsibilities as president of the local, openly? 

Mr. WESTMORELAND. No, sir; I was not. 

Senator La Fotuatrn, Why not? Tell us why not. 

Mr. WESTMORELAND. Whenever I would come out of the mines a policeman 
would meet me at the mouth and follow me up to the bathhouse and stand over 
me in the bathhouse. He would not allow me to speak to anybody; followed me to 
the store or home, or wherever I went; and those policemen would be right with me, 

Senator La Fouietrn. Did you every try to speak to anybody? 

Mr. WesTMORELAND, Yes; I-did, but of course you know it would be futile 
and place those in an embarrassing position, on the part of those that I would 
speak to, therefore I never did say anything. 

Senator La Fout_etrrn, Can you name some of the deputies who accompanied 
you as you have just described? 

Mr. WESTMORELAND. Victor Creech, Captain Russel, John Yelenovsky, 
Frank Smith, William Vincent. 7 

Senator Lba-Feriuetrp. You say that they followed you from the mouth of the 
mine into the bathhouse and stood there while you were taking a bath, and they 
followed you when you went to the store or any place else? 

Mr. WESTMORELAND. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Fotuierre., How about your home? 

Mr. WESTMORELAND. They stayed at my home. 

Senator La Fo.tetrrn. Who stayed at your home? : 

Mr. WmsTMORELAND. Those police just walked up and down in front of my 
house—two of them—taking a turn about; one in the night and one in the eek 

Senator LA Foutuetre. Did your friends come to see you freely under those: 
circumstances? 

Mr. WESTMORELAND. No, sir; they could not come, 

Senator La FoLtuetre. What do you mean they could not? 

Mr, WESTMORELAND. If they did, they would be placed where they would be- 
liable for a discharge if they came to my home 


When the organizers began their efforts to unionize Lynch in Decem- 
ber of 1934, they underwent similar experiences. Dale Stapleton testi- 
fied concerning these experiences as follows: 


Senator La Fotuerrs, Did your organizers make any attempt to solicit men to 
join the union at Lynch, on the streets? 


: he TL ehipie 1250, p. 3019. See also p. 73, 
ts) p. ro : 
+ Testiraoay of James Westmoreland, pt. 11, pp. 3906-3907, 
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Mr. SrapLETON. Yes, sir. 

Senator LA Fotuerrn, What success did they have? 

Mr. STAPLETON, Well, they were rather successful in securing the signatures 
of the men upon these applications, but at the same time they were harassed by 
these so-called officers trailing along behind them and stepping on their heels 
and abusing them. ‘They would not leave the main street after a certain length 
of time. Every place that they would go,.they were followed; I mean, close 
enough for heels to be stepped on. Naturally, the men working there would be 
reluctant to sign up under those conditions for fear of being discharged! 


His sworn testimony was corroborated by one of his organizers, 
William Milton Hall, as follows: 


Senator LA Fouierrr. Did you hear Mr. Stapleton’s statement that many of 
the men who were working with him in this organizational campaign were con- 
tinually followed by deputy sheriffs or company police? 

Mr. HAuu. Yes, sir. 

Senator LA FoLurrTe. Was that your experience? coe 

Mr. Hauy. That was my experience. Fivery day I was there I was followed 
by them.? 

Evidence of the existence of a spy system in Lynch, Ky., was found 
by the committee through examination of the expense accounts of 
Capt. Joseph R. Menefee of the Lynch police force. These expense 
accounts showed that shortly before the 1935 organizing drive in 
Lynch, Mr. Menefee had rented post-office boxes at Norton, Va.,? 
headquarters of the U. M. W. organizers carrying on the drive, and 
at Appalachia, Va.,4 just across the line from Harlan County, one of 
the bases from which the organizers operated. » When questioned 
concerning his reasons for hiring these boxes, Mr. Menefee was unable 
to explain them to the satisfaction of the committee, but finally 
admitted receiving reports on union activities at these boxes. 


Senator LA Fotuetre, Were you getting any reports on union activities at this 
post-office box in Norton? 

Mr. MENEFEE. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Fotuerre, From whom? 

Mr. MENEFEE. Well, from my police force. 

Senator La Fou.erre. Then your men were doing some undercover work, 
weren’t they? 

Mr. Meneren. Not necessarily undercover work. 

Senator La Fotierrp. Well, they were doing some detective or espionage work, 
weren’t they? or 

Mr. Menwrern. What they could observe. 

Senator LA Fout.terrs, And what they could hear? 

Mr. MENEFEE. What they heard; yes. 

Senator La Fouuetre. So, didn’t you really, Mr. Menefee, get this box because 
you were getting some special reports at that time that you did not want to go 
through either the Lynch or the Gary boxes? Isn’t that the fact? 

Mr. MENEFEE. I did get reports; yes, sir. 

Senator La Foutuerre. I say, isn’t that the reason 

Mr. MENEFEE. That is not wholly the reason. 

Senator LA Fouuerts. Isn’t that the primary reason? 

Mr. MENEFEE. That is one of them.§ 


In view of all these activities of the company police in the company 
town of Lynch, it is easy to understand the complete failure of the 
attempts of the United Mine Workers to organize the miners of Lynch, 
in spite of many years of effort, until the company changed its labor 


policy. 


‘ Testimony of Dale P. Stapleton, pt. 11, p. 3915. 

§ Testimony of William Milton Hall, pt. 11, p. 3925. 

$ Pt. 11, exhibit 1269, pp. 4116-4117. 

(Pt. 11, exhibit 1200, pp. 4117-4118. 

' Testimony of Joseph R  Menefee, pt. 11, pp. 3981-3082. 
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_ These conditions lasted as long as the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion and its subsidiary, the United States Coal & Coke Co., were 
ie : 
opposed to the recognition of bona fide unions and attempted to 
eradicate them from the communities in which they operated. The 
restrictions on organizational efforts continued at least until March 
1937, John Young Brown, attorney for District 30 of the United 
Mine Workers, related his conversation with the superintendent and 

the captain of police, at Lynch on March 6, 1937, as follows: 

Mr. Brown. * * * I got to Gary and about 5 o'clock, Saturday afternoon, 
March 6 of this year, and had a conference with Mr. Harry Moses ! and Captain 
_. Menefee. Mr. Michael Carroll had come over to Gary, and he was there when 
I got there and Mr. John Haratty, who is in charge of the Pikeville office of the 
United Mine Workers, went over with me and also a young organizer by the 
name of Tom Ramey from Pikeville, Ky., who drove us over there while we had 
the conference. 

Senator La FoLtLEeTTs. Give us the substance of the conference, 

Mr. Brown. I told Mr. Moses that my purpose there was to see if we could 
not get permission for the organizers to walk along the side streets, and to ring 
doorbells and to peacefully talk to members of the organization about coming 
into the United Mine Workers. 

He told me that the policy of the company had not changed any. I had pre« 
viously told him that it was our information that since the signing of Steel with 
the C. I, O., that we would not be met with the same resistance that we had 
previously met in Lynch, Ky. He told me that he had no notice of any change 
in the policy of the company, and he stated that their policy would be the same 
that it had always been. . 

I said, “Do you mean by that, that if our organizers on your company property 
on any of these side streets, that they will be arrested for trespassing?’ He sai 
“For trespassing, or such other offenses as they may commit,’’ ? 

With the signing of a contract with the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee in 1937, covering the plants of United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, the mining subsidiaries were subject to pressure from the 
parent companies to fall in line. The H. C. Frick Coke Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the United States Steel Corporation, signed a contract with 
the United Mine Workers of America in April 1937. The United 
States Coal & Coke Co., in Lynch, also signed a contract covering the 
union’s own membership with the United Mine Workers of America 
in the summer of 1938. Thus one motive behind the suppression of 
civil liberties no longer existed, and the police department of the 
United States Coal and Coke Co. could confine its activities to the 
simple and essential object of guarding property and life against 
encroachments by lawbreakers. Evidence indicates that the worst 
aspects of Lynch have been alleviated, for the time being, as 4 result 
of the recognition of the right of organization. 


! Qarry Moses, superintendent of the U. 8. Coal & Coke Co. plants in Lynch, 
a Testimony of John Young Brown, pt. 11, pp. 3940-3941. 


Cuapter IV.—-INTERFERENCE Wits Civin LisertTIBS IN HARLAN 
County, 1933-35 


In May 1932 a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Manufac- 
tures held hearings on conditions-in coal fields in Harlan and Bell 
Counties. Howard N. Eavenson, spokesman for the Harlan County 
Coal Operators’ Association, told the committee that coal operators 
in Harlan County were unalterably opposed to attempts on the part 
of organizers for the United Mine Workers of America to meet with 
the miners in the county for the purpose of building up membership in 
the union. He stated that the opposition extended to all efforts to 
organize the miners on a union basis, and that union organizers were 
denied the right to speak to the mine workers. 

Senator Costigan. What happens to a union organizer if he is discovered 
talking to the mine workers? 

Mr. Eavenson. We have not had such a case, but if we had, we would ask a 
deputy sheriff to escort him off the property. 

nator CosTiaan. Has that been done in other parts of the county? 

Mr. EAvENSON. Yes, sir; all over the county.! 

The coal operators were prepared to back up their policies with 
action. The coal camps maintained arsenals of weapons which were 
available for use against striking employees or tne organizers. 
Even machine guns were part of the equipment available for use 
during labor disputes, according to the statement of Mr. Eavenson. 


veneer CosticaN. Are machine guns part of the equipment for protecting 
proper 
Mr. AV ENEON. Some of the coal companies have them. We were on the 
verge of ordering them ourselves last year but we did not doit. We did not have 
any trouble. They are the submachine guns usually—the smaller sizes. 

enator CosTicaNn. How are the machine guns purchased 

Mr, Eavenson. The only way, I understand, is through the sheriff, as I under- 
stand it, none of the arms companies will ship any of those weapons in unless it 
is done through some recognized law officer.? 

Mr. Eavenson went on to explain the purpose which machine guns 
served in industrial disputes: 

In the case of a strike, when a guard goes out there, people shoot at him, and 
they do not come out in the open and do it either. They get up in the mountains 
behind trees and he is legitimate prey. That is the reason you have to have ma- 
chine singe The country is all woods. In ten minutes a man gets up there and 
the only way you can get any results is to spray the hill-side by machine guns.® 

The temper of the coal operators of Harlan County discouraged 
union activities within the county. The winding roads leading into 
Harlan County, patrolled by deputy sheriffs, many of them dangerous, 
heavily-armed criminals, were an uninviting prospect to union organ- 

\ Hearings before a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Manufactures under 8, Res. 178, 72d Cong. 
Ist sess., May 19, 1932, p. 211. 

1 TIbid, p. 204, 

§Tbid, p. 205. 
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izers. Miners within the county considered that the possibility of 
being met with a hail of machine-gun bullets set too high a price on 
the exercise of the right of self-organization for the purpose of collective 
bargaining. In 1982 not a single miner in Harlan County was a 
member of the United Mine Workers of America and “harmonious 
relations’”’ between the coal operators and the miners were maintained 
by force of arms. 


BECTION 1. UNION ORGANIZATION DRIVE UNDER THE NATIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY ACT 


In June 1933 the Congress adopted section 7(a) of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act protecting the right of labor to organize for 
the purpose of collective bargaining. The miners, relying on the 
protection of the Federal Government, turned to the United Mine 
Workers of America in an effort to better their wages, hours, and 
working conditions. An organization campaign was conducted by 
district 19 of the United Mine Workers of America, which comprised 
the State of Tennessee and five counties in Southeastern Kentucky, 
with headquarters located at Jellico, Tenn.' Lawrence (‘‘Peggy’’) 
Dwyer, who had been a member of the United Mine Workers since 
1911, was assigned, in June 1933, to act as organizer in charge in 
Harlan County to secure new members, and to assist local unions in 
settling disputes and grievances through collective bargaining.? Mr. 
Dwyer was aided by other organizers, some of whom were residents of 
Harlan County. Proceeding cautiously at first, for fear of suffering 
violence at the hands of deputies employed by the coal operators, 
Mr. Dwyer and his assistants were soon able to develop momentum in 
the union drive. At the end of 4 months the union was able to compel 
the coal operators affiliated with the Harlan County Coal Operators’ 
Association to sign an agreement, effective on October 2, 1933, and- 
extending until Merch 31, 1934. The agreement was binding only 
upon members of the Harlan County Coal Operators’ Association 
who had in their employ members of the United Mine Workers of 
America. At the time there were approximately 2,000 miners in 
Harlan County who had joined the union.‘ 

The union met with bitter resistance from the Harlan County Coal 
Operators’ Association. The association doubled its assessments for 
the months of July, August, September, October, and November 1933 
in order to raiso inde to use in “resisting the efforts to organize the 
county.” The funds were handled by Ben Unthank, “field man” of 
the association, who at that time was a deputy sheriff under John 
Henry Blair, high sheriff of Harlan County. Ben Unthank proceeded 
to carry on a campaign of terror against the organizers. In this he 
ae effectively assisted by Deputy Sheriffs Frank White and George 

6. | a | 
In the summer of 1933 Ben Unthank approached Larkin Baker, 
assistant organizer under Lawrence Dwyer, and persuaded him to 


! Testimony of William Turnblazer, president of district 19, pt. 10, p. 3619. 
§ Testimony of Lawrence Dwyer, pt. 10, pp. 3469-3460. 
pt. 10, exhibit 1182, pp. 3659-3674, 


* The contract Js set forth in 
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act as a spy for the Harlan County Coal Operators’ Association, 
Baker made reports to Mr. Unthank on the activities of the union, 
based on information which he obtained in his work as organizer, 
and later in his position as vice president of the Kentucky State 
Federation of Miners.' He received $75.00 a month plus expenses 
from Unthank, the payments being handled through John Surgener, 
a merchant in Harlan town, whosé son was married to Ben Unthank’s 
daughter.? At the same time Unthank also hired Chris Patterson, 
an unemployed miner who had been crippled in a mine accident, to 
do work for him as a spy in Harlan County’ <A third man 23m- 

loyed by Unthank at the same time was Richard C. Tackett, a 

ormer Baldwin-Felts strike guard,‘ who had been commissioned as 

a deputy sheriff under John Henry Blair. These three men, under 
the leadership of Unthank, assisted in a determined course of action 
to stop the organization of mine workers. The first step in their 
conspiracy was to eliminate the chief organizer, Lawrence Dwyer, 
by threatening his life. 

The initial attack against Mr. Dwyer came within 8 weeks following 
the beginning of the union drive in June 1933. Mr. Dwyer went into 
Harlan County for the purpose of visiting the local union at the mining 
camp at Liggett. Larkin Baker notified George S. Ward, secretary 
of the Harlan County Coal Operators’ Association, of Mr. Dwyer’s 
intended trip.6 On his return from Liggett, Mr. Dwyer, accompanied 
by several other members of the United Mine Workers, was driving 
along a winding road 4 miles from the city of Harlan. While passing 
beneath a cliff covered by a clump of bushes, a volley of shots hailed 
from the top of the cliff and sprayed bullets over the car. Mr. Dwyer 
described the incident as follows: 

Mr. Dwyer. * * * The first shot struck the glass, 4 inches from my face, 
throwing the glass all over me, and then shots just ripped into the car, the side 
of the car, and all around. 

The young man I had driving the car, Mr. Reed, kind of lost control of the 
car, and it started off the road, and I grabbed the wheel, and straightened it, and 
I patted him on the back and said, ‘Gloster, don’t get excited,” and just as I 
said that one of the men in the back seat, Bob Childress, shouted out to me, 
“‘Peggie, I am shot in the back.” I said, ‘‘Oh, no.” 

Just the next breath Jim Bates, the other man, said, ‘I am shot in the hip.” 

After about a space of 200 feet, I guess, I got the car straightened, the wheels 
straightened, and I looked back, and as I looked back I saw the man coming from 
that cliff and bushes on to the highway. They had a car packed there. I recog- 
nized one of the men positively; the one that I recognized was Ben Unthank, 
and I wouldn’t be as positive—— 

Senator LA Fo.ueTts (interrupting). How do you spell his name? 

Mr. Dwyrr. What? 

Senator La Fo.t.erre. How do you spell hfs name? 

Mr. Dwyer (spelling). B-e-n U-n-t-h-a-n-k. The other man I wasn’t.as posi- 
tive about, but I placed him as Frank White. 


This time the organizers escaped with only two casualties. Law- 
rence Dwyer was still unharmed. A month later the attack on Mr, 
Dwyer was resumed. His home was located in Pineville, Bell County, 


1 Testimony of Larkin Baker, pt. 10, pp. 3471-3472, 

3 Testimony of Larkin Baker, pt. 10, p. 3472. See also testimony of John Surgener, pt. 11, pp. 3991-3004. 
3 Testimony of Chris Patterson, pt. 10, p. 3479. 

4 Testimony of R. C. Tackett, pt. 10, pp. 3486-3487. 
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Ky., about 18 miles from Harlan County, Dwyer recounted before 
the committee that in September 1933: 

* %* * JT was stopping in the Parrott’s Apartment in Pineville. At about 2:40 

in the morning we had a dynamite explosion which tore up the house I was stop- 
ping in, broke all of the windows in all of the houses in that community, and I was 
not injured,! 
Chris Patterson testified that Larkin Baker and his wife had told him 
that Baker had set off the dynamite near the house, acting under Ben 
Unthank’s instructions. The dynamite was furnished by Ben Un- 
thank, who paid Baker $100 for doing the job.2— Baker denied any 
connection with the dynamiting; however, he testified that after it 
took place, he took alarm at his job and attempted to break away from 
Ben Unthank. He said: 


* * * After the first explosion went off in Pineville, why, I quit the job, and 

Unthank, he never stopped from time to time until he got me out away from 
home, and at Pineville over there where he could talk with me again, and I 
dodged him as much as possible, and then when he did get hold of me and when 
we did get away from town at the end of the woods where we could talk, I told 
him that I had quit, and he had my pay day, a couple of my pay days in his 
pocket, and he insisted on me taking it and continuing on. I tried to get loose 
and I couldn’t; he would not allow it. He told me that he would expose me, 
and he further went on to state that it would be a very easy matter for bim to 
lay the dynamiting on to me if he seen fit to. That was the first time. And I 
could not get away from him? 
Ben Unthank was undaunted by failure in his first two attempts to 
eliminate Dwyer. In November Larkin..Baker was sent by Ben 
Unthank to Pineville to make a sketch of the apartment in which Mr. 
Dwyer was living.* Then, on or about November 24, 1933, Baker, 
Patterson, Tackett, and Unthank went down to Pineville. They 
“floated around the beer rooms and messed around there until it got 
about 12 o’clock,” and then, under cover of night, they went to 
Dwyer’s house and dynamited it.6 Peggy Dwyer was thrown_out 
of bed. He received only minor injuries.° Chris Patterson testified 
that he obtained the dynamite from Ben Unthank and gave it to 
R. C, Tackett to set off Tackett claimed that the others had set 
off the dynamite because he had pretended to be too drunk to do the 
job. Baker admitted receiving $50 for his part in the dynamiting ° 
and Patterson testified that he had received $100 from Unthank, 
$50 of which he turned over to Tackett.’ According to Patterson 
the plot was laid in a grocery store owned by John Surgener." 

While Ben Unthank and his fellow conspirators were proving to 
murder Lawrence Dwyer, the union was encountering similar hazards 
within Harlan County. In the summer of 1933 a preacher, B. H. 
Moses, who lived in a church at Black Bottom, near the mines of the 
Cornett-Lewis Coal Co. and the Clover Splint Coal Co., had permitted 


p. 3478. 
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es discovered four 


a 


union members to meet in his church. Mr. Mos 
sticks of dynamite placed in his church: 

There was four sticks of dynamite placed in the Sle My wife and four 
children were there slecping. I was away from home at the time, and the next 
day I returned home, and my little daughter went into the church building. You 
see, there were rooms that I lived in beside the part that we used for a church, 
and the little girl went in the building and found the dynamite in there, and she 
came running out and told me there was eet) in the church house, and I 
went in there and I found four sticks of dynamite with 50 feet of fuse, burned with- 
in about 18 inches of the cap, and it went out. There had been a mass meeting 

supposed to be on a vacant lot the day before we found this dynamite, and at the 
time of the mass meeting it was raining and they asked me to.turn them in the 
building, and I did so, and that night the dynamite was placed in the building.! 
He appealed to the Sheriff for protection. Several days later, Allen 
Bowlin, deputy sheriff, warned him that his life was in danger from 
the ‘two’ companies.”? Mr. Moses described the atmosphere of 
terror surrounding the church: 

I went in home one morning and a few minutes after I walked into the house, a 
lady came crying and said that her husband told her to come and see me as-quick 
as I can that they were aiming to kill me. The men that were my friends, men 
that were laying in the weeds around my house at night, they told me it was 
getting so hot they thought it was best for me to get away for a while? 

Mr. Moses left his church and moved on into the Black Mountain 
camp. A few days after he left, the church building was dynamited 
and completely destroyed.* 

High Sheriff John Henry Blair and his deputies also took active 
part in the continual harassing of miners attending organization 
meetings. The’first union meeting for the miners of Harlan County 
took place in June 1933 at Pineville, in Bell County, for fear of inter- 
ference on the part of Harlan deputies. According to the testimony 
of Mr. Dwyer, deputy sheriffs from Bell County had to be posted | 
on the road to prevent the deputy sheriffs from Harlan County from 
coming to Pinéville-for the purpose of disrupting the meeting. They 
were obliged to stop “‘two or three cars on the outside of the city, and 
the cars had gunmen, deputy sheriffs, in them, loaded down with 
rifles, shotguns, and pistols. They didn’t enter Pineville.” 5 

In July 1933 Theodore R. Middleton was chief of police of the 
town of Harlan. He was then a candidate for the office of high 
sheriff. To obtain the miners’ support he promised protection _to 
them if they held their meetings within the corporate limits of Harlan 
town. When a meeting of the miners was arranged, he roped-off. the 
streets and 4 or 5 thousand people assembled undisturbed under his 
protection.6 Mr. Middleton also attended another meeting held by 
the miners at the town of Evarts on October 1, 1933, and stood guard 
next to the speaker. In spite of his presence, however, the meeting 
was broken up by a volley of high-powered-rifle shots fired from a 
pene hillside. The persons who fired the shots werefinot appre- 

ended. 


1 Pt. 10, p. 3497. 
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The acts of violence and terrorism throughout the county aroused 
the citizens against the county administration. The miners sought to 
remedy the situation by electing a new set of officials who would give 
them equal protection under the law. Beguiled by the campaign 
promises of Theodore R. Middleton, they elected him to the office of 
high sheriff, After the election, he warned Lawrence Dwyer to stay 
out of Harlan County. ‘For God’s sakes, Peggy,” Dwyer reported 
him to have urged, “don’t go there until January 1, and I will protect 
you then.”? ‘The miners waited with high hopes for the new admin- 
istration to take office. 


SECTION 2. THE “REFORM ADMINISTRATION OF SHERIFF MIDDLETON 


When the new administration took office it gave promise of living 
up to its campaign pledges. One of the first acts of the new high 
sheriff was to arrest Ben Unthank, Larkin Baker, Chris Patterson, 
RK. C. Tackett, and John Surgener on January 1, 1934. They were 
charged with conspiring to dynamite the home of Lawrence Dwyer 
at Pineville, in November 1933.2 The Harlan County Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association came to their defense. An attorney named Harvey 
Fuson appeared as their counsel. In part payment for his services, 
Larkin Baker gave Mr. Fuson $250 which he had received for that 
purpose from Ben Unthank.? Baker, Patterson, and Tackett con- 
tinued to receive their regular stipend from the Harlan County Coal 
Operators’ Association while they were in jail.‘ All five defendants 
were indicted and Chris Patterson came up for the first trial on March 
2, 1934. He was found guilty and sentenced to 10 years in the’ 
penitentiary.’ Following the conviction of Patterson the prosecution 
failed to press the other cases,* and they were filed away.’ 

This brief interlude of reform came to an abrupt end. Rumor 
drifted to the miners that the sheriff was intending to reappoint Ben 
Unthank and the other “road-killers” as deputy sheriffs. Lawrence 
Dwyer went to see the sheriff and discovered to his dismay that the 
rumor was true. According to Dwyer, Sheriff Middleton hung his 
head and said, ‘Well, Peggy, I was forced to do it on obligations I 
entered into during the primary.” ® Ben Unthank, still under 
indictment, and his cohorts were reappointed by Sheriff Theodore R. 

Middleton and confirmed by the county judge, Morris Saylor, who was 
also swept into office on the reform ticket. - 

The October 1933 contract of the United Mine Workers with the 
Harlan County Coal Operators’ Association expired on March 31, 
1934, and was extended for 1 month.® When further extensions of 
the contract were refused, the members of the United Mine Workers 
ceased werk. In Louellen, company town of the Cornett-Lewis 
mines, eviction notices were served on strike leaders, and on May 19, 

1 Pt, 10, p. 3466, 


7Testimony of Larkin Baker. pt. 10, 4 3475. 

2 Pt. 10, p. 3475. : 

‘Testimony of Larkin Baker, pt. 10, p. 3475; testimony of Chris Patterson, pt. 10, p. 3483; testimony 
of R. C. Tackett, pt. 19, p. 3492. ae 

‘Testimony of Chris Patterson, pt. 10, p. 3484. Patterson was pardoned by Governor Laffoon after 
serving 10 months of his sentence. 

6 Testimony of Lawrence Dwyer, pt. 12, pp. 4341-4344, and testimony of Danfel Boone Smith, pt. 12, pp. 
4344-4345. 

7 Testimony of Daniel Boone Smith, pt. 12, p. 4329. 

$ Testimony of Lawrence Dwyer, pt. 10, p. 3470. 

§ Testimony of Marshall A. Musick, pt. 11, p. 3816. 
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1934, the president of the local, Marshall A. Musick, was arrested by 
five deputy sheriffs, maine Ben Unthank, Frank White, and. 
George Lee, and was arraigned on a charge of criminal syndicalism. 
After being confined for 9% hours, he yaa finally released on « $5,000 
bond, On May 21, Mr. Musick was brought to trial. At the trial 
Judge Saylor informed Mr. Musick that Superintendent Lawson\| of 
the Cornett-Lewis Co. was willing to dismiss the case against him as 
well as all the pending eviction cases if the men went back to work. 
The necessity for a decision on this offer was obviated, however, by 
the news from district president Turnblazer that the Harlan County 
Coal Operators’ Association’s contract with the U. M. W. had been 
renewed until March 31, 1935, and the men could go back to work.! 
Mr. Musick was promptly released. 

Although the United Mine Workers of America succeeded in renew- 
ing its contract with the Harlan County Coal Operators’ Association, 
the union was unable to extend its membership in Harlan County. 
Coal cperators continued to interfere with the right of union organizers 
to talk to the miners. Pearl Bassham, vice president of the Harlan 
Wallins Coal Corporation, admitted that he did not permit union 
organizers to enter his company town. 

Senator La Fotterrs. Well, is it not a fact that the men who have come there 
representing the union have been chased off your property? 

Mr. BassuaM. I think that is right, sir.a-- : 

Even more drastic measures were taken by Mr. Bassham to dis- 
courage union activity in his sas He hired his own group of strong- 
arm men, popularly known as “‘thugs,” who were assigned the task of 
harassing and beating union organizers and union members, Their 
activities under Mr. Bassham’s bidding were supplementary to the 
efforts of the deputies under the leadership of Ben Unthank. Bassham 
recruited his “thugs” on the basis of their reputation for violence. 
In June 1933 he brought Bill C. (‘Thug’) Johnson from West. 
Virginia, Johnson had worked as a strikeguard for the Baldwin-. 
Felts Detective Agency and had, on two occasions, been indicted 
for murder in West Virginia. Johnson’s reputation had preceded 
him to Harlan County and he was summoned to come to the Har-. 
lan Wallins Coal Corporation. He was made a ‘cut boss’ and 
was instructed “to fire all union men.’* -In addition, while in. 
the pay of the company, Johnson gave much time to “thugging,”’ 
under the direction of Merle Middleton, who was a deputy sheriff in 
the employ of Pearl Bassham and a cousin of Sheriff Theodore R. 
Middleton. Johnson explained his duties: 

Senator La FoutLetrn. What do you mean by “thugging?” I do not under-. 
stand that term. 

Mr. JoHNsON. Out hunting for union men, organizers, etc., in Harlan County. 

Senator La FouLettp. You mean hunting for them, in what way? Not as 


you would hunt deer? 


Mr. Jounson. Well, I never did kill nobody—in Harlan County. 
* ae * * * ; * x 


' Testimony of Marshal] A, Musick, pt. 11, p. 3819, and testimony of R. E. Lawson, pt. 11, pp, 3851- 


9 Pt, 13, p, 4542. 
* Testimony of Bill OC. Johnson, pt. 12, pp. 4363-4355, 
- @estimony of Bill C. Johnsou, pt. 12, p. 43565. 
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Senator La Fo.urtrs. What did you mean when you said that you had been 
out with Jim Matt Johnson thugging and you told me-that was hunting union. 
men? Tell us some of your experience in that kind of work. . 

Mr. Jounson. What they said we would do, we would catch them and take 


them out and bump them off. 
* * * * % * * 


Senator La Fotterre. How many were there in the organization with you 


working in the Harlan Wallins Coal Corporation? 
Mr. TouNsow. Well, it seemed like they could call a crowd of 15 or 20, or 25 


pretty quick.! 

“Thug” Johnson remained with the Harlan Wallins Coal Corpora- 
tion until March 1, 1935. Mr, Bassham, who was present when John- 
son was on the witness stand, confirmed the testimony of his former 


employee: 

Senator La Fo.Lette. Then the committee is justified in assuming that they 
were members of this “thug gang.” _ Is that true? ; 

Mr. BassHam. Yes, sir; as far as I know. 


* * * * * * 

Senator La Fouuerrs. And it would not have been contrary to the policy of 
the company to pay him (‘‘Thug’’ Johnson) for doing those jobs, would it? 

Mr. BassHam. No; I don’t think it would.’ 

By the summer of 1934, Harlan County was again at the mercy of 
armed gangs of men in the pay of the coal operators. Deputy Sher- 
iff Ben Unthank, ‘field man” of the Harlan County Coal Operators’ 
Association, and his aides, Frank White and George Lee, led one 
band of men, chiefly composed of deputy sheriffs. Deputy Sheriff 
Merle Middleton, of the Harlan Wallins Coal Corporation, headed 
Pearl Bassham’s thug gang, and was known as “chief thug.’’*> At 
first the union camps were not interfered with, but the miners were 
not permitted to hold public meetings. Organizers were ambushed on 
pe highways as they attempted to drive through the county on union 

usiness, 

In June 1934 the union called a mass mecane to be held near Verda, 
company town of Pear] Bassham’s Harlan Wallins Coal Corporation, 
to encourage the miners to join the union. Union members in the 
other cool towns came toward Verda to attend the meeting. Imme- 
diately, the gangs went into action. George Lee and Frank White, 
lieutenants of Ben Unthank, and a band of deputies appeared at 
Verda, summoned by the high sheriff, Theodore R. Middleton.‘ 
The th ang led by Merle Middleton supplemented their forces. 
Thug” Jo nson explained what their duties were: 

Mr. Jonwnson. We had orders to keep organizers and union mén and all auto- 
mobiles out of Verda and patrol the road and turn them back from each way. 
That read comes two ways, you understand—coming down and coming up— 
and I was down the road sometimes and up the road sometimes. 

Senator La Fouuetry. You were there to keep the miners from coming up 
the road to the meeting? 

Mr. Jonnson. Up the road or down the road, whichever way I washeaded.§ _ 
' One group of union men walked down the right-of-way of the 
railroad leading from the Blacl; Mountain camp toward Verda. 
B. H. Moses, the preacher, testified that when they reached the Kildav 
camp near Verda they were met by deputies: 

“1 Pt. 12, . 4387, - 
§Pt. 13, p. 4624. 
§ Testimony of Bill C. Johnson, pt. 13 


p. 4563. 
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* * there was something I suppose in the neighborhood of 75 or 80 men 
in oie crowd of so-called peace officers that were armed with pistols, shot guns 
and rifles. 


From the road above the embankment the deputies poured out of 
cars, brandishing pistols and guns, turned the miners back and followed 
them to the Draper eas 

One of the deputies, Ted Creech, who is also superintendent of the 
Creech Coal Co., of which his father is president, was carrying a 
submachine gun. He testified that he “could not recall back that 
far,” ? but he claimed his memory served him well enough to deny 
under oath that he ever had a submachine gun or machine gun in his 
hands in Harlan County.?, However, Mr. Creech’s machine gun 
attracted the attention of some of the other members of the gang. 
aay! Sheriff Hugh Taylor recalled the machine gun very vividly, 
and “Thug” Johnson had the following recollection concerning Mr. 
Creech’s weapons: 

Mr. Jounson. He took me to a car—I don’t know whether it was his car or 
not, but a car—and showed me over some guns. 

Senator La Fouuertry, What kind of guns were they? 

Mr. Jonnson. He showed me one of them that was a submachine gun. He 
had itin his hand. ° 

Senator LA Fouierre. How did you know it was a machine gun? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, I was not very much acquainted: with the submachine 
gun; that is the reason why I took an interest in his showing me, But a 30-30 and 
shotgun were in the car. I have handled them, and I have had them in my hands 
before that. 

Senator La Fouverrs, Did anyone tell you that was a submachine gun? 

Mr. JoHnson. He told me that it was a submachine gun. 

Senator La Fouuerte. Who did? Mr. Creech? 

Mr, Jonnson, Yes, sir.‘ 

Shortly thereafter, in June 1934, the miners attempted to hold 
another public meeting under the auspices of the union in Harlan 
County, and W. P. Morrell, former Governor of Kentucky, was 
invited to address the gathering. Once more the deputy sheriffs, led 
by George Lee, and the “thug gang’’ of Merle Middleton prevented 
the miners from passing along the public highways to reach the meet- 
ing. Marshall A. Musick, a minister of the gospel, who had lived in 
Harlan County for 14 years, and was then employed by the Cornett- 
Lewis Coal Co. at Louellen, was proceeding to the meeting with a 
group of approximately 50 miners when they encountered a band of 
17 deputy sheriffs and “thugs” at a railroad crossing near High Splint.§ 
As in the attack at Verda, carloads of deputies drove up to the miners, 
and unloaded and proceeded with drawn weapons to drive the miners 
back. The miners scattered and ran up the railroad tracks which 
were beside the highway; but many were overtaken by the deputies 
and were severely kicked and beaten. George Lee came upon Mr. 
Musick and jabbed him with his automatic rifle, fracturing a hip 
bone, which rendered him helpless. Merle Middleton came upon him, 

1 Pt, 10 p. 3641, 
1 Pt, 11, p. 3884. 
2 Pt. 11, p, 3883. 
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and proceeded to kick him, repeatedly, across the entire breadth of 
the railroad right-of-way,.which was three tracks widé at that point.' 

“Thug” Johnson testified that Merle Middleton had brought his 
thug gang with him, first oane with shotguns and rifles taken 
from the office of the Harlan Wallins Coal Corporation. He had 
given them the following instructions: 


My orders was not to let nobody stop. I was to keep them from going on the 
pes ene tear all the signs down that were posted. pulled some signs down 
myself, 


Johnson stoud by as Merle Middleton was kicking one man, and 
testified that Middleton cried: 


Whoop ’em up, Johnson! 
meaning, according to Johnson, , 
He wanted it done in a bigger hurry.? 


_ The incident was witnessed by the Reverend Carl E. Vogel, at that 
time minister of the Cornett Memorial Methodist Church, in Harlan 
town, who described it as follows: 


And while on my way, just as I approached the railroad crossing on the high-- 
way at Benito, Ky., the road was blocked, with the exception of perhaps enough 
room for one car to pass on my left; and I pulled up behind the cars that were 
parked there and observed that there was something of more or less a riot or dis- 
turbance taking place on the highway, and I watched for possibly 4 or 5 minutes, 
and when another car of deptuy sheriffs passed by and happened to see me, know- 
ing of my presence there, they went up to the head of the line of cars, and upon 
arriving at the head of the line of cars they immediately got out and flagged me 
by, and I drove by in low and observed what was taking place as best I could. 

Senator LA FoLtuettp, And what was taking place? 

Mr. Voasu. The deputy sheriffs were driving back on that public acted & 
group of miners in their shirtsleeves who were coming down toward Benito. They 
were aving them back up the valley toward Clover Splint and High Splint and 

ouellen, . 

Senator La FouLvErry., Were the deputies armed? 

Mr. VoacEu. Yes, sir; they were. Atleast a number of them were, for I saw their 
arms, 

Senator LA Fotutertrs, What was the nature of the arms? 

Mr. VoagEu, They had revolvers and rifles. . 

Senator La Fouunrrn. Did you see any arms in tho group of miners? 

Mr, Voagn, I did not. 

Senator La FoLtuerrr. Were they apparently offering any physical resistance? 

Mr, Voceu, They were not when I saw them. No physical resistance had been 
offered by any miner under my observation, but I did see the deputy sheriffs use 
their weapons at least in one instance. A deputy had a gun and whipped toward 
a sere striking him evidently in the face, for as I saw the man’s face it was 

eeding. 

Senator La Fouverre. Did you ascertain what caused this altercation? 

Mr. Voaeg.. I did. 

Senator LA Fouietts. What was it? 

Mr. Voag.. I was told that these men were going to Shields, Ky., to what they 
called a union speaking, and that the ue were opposing their attendance at 
that meeting and were not permitting them to go. 

Senator La Fo..etre, Was this a public highway? 

Mr. Voagu. It was.‘ 


; pest mony of Marshall A. Musick, pt. 11, p. 3810-3811, 
1 Testimony of Bill C. Johnson, pt. 12, p. 4395. Merle Middleton “did not recall’? what took place 
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In the summer of 1934, three local organizers were appointed to 
Harlan County by William Turnblazer, president of. District 19, 
U. M. W., to assist Mr. Dwyer and his staff. James Westmoreland, 
a former employee of the United States Coal & Coke Co., at Lynch, 
Harlan County, was appointed to assist the locals at the eastern end 
of the county.' Marshall A. Musick, who was employed at the 
Cornett-Lewis Coal Co., at Louellen, was assigned to locals in the 
center of the county. William Clontz, a former employee of the 
Creech Coal Co. and a resident of Wallins Creek, was directed to assist 
organization work in the western end of the county. The efforts of 
these men to assist the unions made them targets for the attacks of 
the “thugs’’ and deputy sheriffs. As soon as he was appointed as a 
paid organizer, Mr. Musick was dismissed from the Cornett-Lewis 

al Co. where he’was employed as a checkweighman by the miners 
and he was evicted from his home in the company town of Louellen.? 
He moved his family to a house at Evarts, an incorporated town near 
the mines of the Black Mountain Corporation. His duties required 
him to travel around the county, visiting the local unions and advising 
them on their problems. He testified that wherever he went he was 
continually followed by deputy sheriffs and ordered out of the com- 
\ pany towns. At times, to avoid his pursuers, he resorted to disguises: 

Mr. Musiox. I have artificial teeth, a false set of teeth, and I carried with me 
in the car a bank cap and an overall jacket, and when I was trapped by a bunch of 
these deputies, I removed. my teeth and blackened my face with some dirt off 
this bank cap, and put the bank cap on, in order to disfigure myself so that they 
could not identify me, and a number of times I slipped out of the trap because 
there was a bunch of deputies on either end of the highway. - 

Senator LA Fouuerrs. Did you ever have any occasion when you were unable 
to return to your home at night? 

Mr, Musriox. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Fo.tuetrs. What did you do under those circumstances? 

Mr. Musick. I generally stayed until along toward daylight or late in the 
night, until the road became clear, so that I could get back to my home. 

nator LA Fouuerre. Well, where would you stay? 

Mr. Mosick. I would stay with the miners.’ 

For attempting to assist miners to exercise their rights of self-organi- 
zation for collective bargaining, guaranteed to them by a Federal 
statute, organizers in Harlan County were forced to steal around the 
pubie hig ways like hunted animals. This analogy was one which 

heriff Theodore R. Middleton himself found apt. Addressing a grou 
of deputies and thugs at his office in Harlan, in the fall of 1934, Sheri 
Middleton jocosely remarked that ‘‘it was open season on organizers.’’4 
The suggestion was taken seriously, Deputy Sheriff Ben Unthank, 
“field man”’ for the Harlan County Coal Operators’ Association, con- 
tacted Larkin Baker, who was still.on his pay roll in the fall of 1934, 
and arranged with him to hire a man to assassinate Lawrence Dwyer, 
chief organizer for the union. He gave Baker a Winchester shotgun 
and promised him seven or eight hundred dollars if he was able to 
find a man to commit the murder. Larkin Baker found a man who 
insisted on being paid in advance, but after prolonged haggling the 
deal fell through.® 

1 See ch. 3. 

3 Testimony of Marshall A. Musick, pt. 11, p. 3820. 
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In the fall of 1934, Ben Unthank also approached Lawrence Howard, 
a grocery clerk at; Wallins Creek, who was a neighbor of William 
Clontz, organizer for the union in the western part of the county. . 
Howard was related to Ben Unthank by marriage.! Unthank offered 
Howard $100 to shoot into Clontz’s house... Howard refused. The. 
following day, he was picked up by George Lee, who was drivin 
through Wallins Creek, and Lee repeated to him Unthank’s proposa 
and offered to furnish a gun if he would accept. Howard refused again. 
The following night Howard heard a burst of gunfire. He went down- 
stairs and turmed on the porch light and, looking down the street which 
was then illuminated by the lights from his house, from a nearby 
filling station, and from the grocery store across the street, he saw 
Ben Unthank, George Lee, and Frank White climb into e car and 
drive off.? 

The shots heard by Mr. Howard riddled the home of William 
Clontz. Mr, Clontz was out of town at the time but his wife and son 
were sleeping in the house. On his return he found the following 
damage done: 


There were 10 shots fired through the house, going through the front, through 
the middle walls-—the plastered walls—into the third wall, and into the dining 
room; four bullets going into my boy’s bedroom, one just above his body, one. 
under his body, and one under his head, and one under his pillow, missing his 
head something like an inch or an inch and a half, and splitting the mattress 
open; and I took a .45 bullet out of the mattress under the boy’s head.® 


Mr. Clontz appealed in vain to Sheriff Middleton for protection. 
His conversation with the sheriff was as follows: 


Mr. Ciontz. I then pleaded with him to come down and help me investigate 
and he refused me. I said: ‘‘You being the high sheriff of Harlan County an 
under obligation, you are supposed to give protection to the citizens of Harlan 
County, am a citizen and a taxpayer, and I have never been in jail, and I 
never been indicted for anything and always tried to do the right thing, and I 
ares it . your duty to come down and help me investigate it.”” He said, ‘I am 
not coming. 

Senator La Fouuntts, Did you take it up again with the sheriff? 

Mr, Cuontrz, And I said to him: ‘‘What do you aim for me to do?—you being 
the sheriff—and I just ask you what do you aim for metodo?” Hesaid, “The 
only thing I know for you to do is to leave the county.’”’ And I said: “I refuse 
to leave the county under your authority or anyone else. I.ama taxpayer and a 
ee oo this county, and been here since 1913, and I refuse to leave under those 
orders, 


The Sheriff admitted that Mr. Clontz’s testimony was true: 


Senator La Fouuerrs, Did you hear the testimony of Mr. Clontz? 

Mr, Mippueton, I did, 

Senator La Foutut»rrp, Did you hear him testify that after his house was shot 
into he asked you what you were going to do for him and that you said, ‘‘The 
only thing I know for you to do is to leave the county’’? 

Mr. Mippuston. I did. 

, peneter La Fouverrn. Did you make the statement or words to that effect, 
o him 
Mr, MippuetTon. Well, I probably did, in substance.® 


1 Pt, 12, p, 4260. 
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From the union organizers Ben Unthank shifted his attacks against 
union locals. In. the first week of November 1934, the union local-at 
the Cornett-Lewis Coal Co., at Louellen was broken following a pattern 
which soon became familiar in the county. According to the testi- 
mony of James Westmoreland, an organizer, the union had had diffi- 
culty with R. E. Lawson, general manager of the mine, because he had 
threatened to discharge miners who were in debt to the company 
if they signed authorizations for checking off their. union dues from 
their.wages. At the end of October 1934, the company discharged 55 
men, apparently without cause, and replaced them with new help. 
On attempting to adjust-the grievance, Mr. Westmoreland reported 
Mr. Lawson to have told him: “I am not going to have anything to do 
with the union.” ! The union voted to strike in protest. The follow- 
ing day Mr. Westmoreland drove to the mine, where he found a group 
of 15 or 16 deputies patrolling the company town. Ben Unthank, 
George Lee, and Frank White followed his car and forced him to leave 
the town, ‘While driving through, he testified, he saw the deputies, 
armed with revolvers and shotguns, taking the men out of their homes, 
and forcing them to enter the mines and go to work.? During the 
strike the vice president of the union, John Smith, a Negro, who was 
also checkweighman for the miners, was kidnaped and’ beaten by 
George Lee, Frank White, and Merle Middleton. 

Mr. Lawson stated that the striking miners were attempting to 
picket the mine. He described the picket line as peaceful and inef- 
fective, stating that the miners returned to work in increasing num- 
bers, He denied that the men were forced back to work or that there 
were an unusual number of deputies present, although he recalled 
seeing Deputy Sheriffs George Lee and Frank White. He further 
testified that he was a ‘‘college chum” of Ben Unthank, having known 
him for 30 years, but that he did not know as a matter of fact whether 
or not Ben Unthank was employed by the Harlan County Coal 
Operators’ Association, having never discussed his work with him 
during their frequent meetings together.’ This statement is so in- 
herently improbable as to discount the reliability of Mr. Lawson’s 
testimony. 

The union folded up after the strike. Mr. Lawson summoned the 
men into the company theater and had them vote on whether or not 
they wanted to belong to the United Mine Workers of America. He 
testified that the men “with a secret ballot voted 267 to 5 that they 
did not want any union there.” He described the ‘secret ballot’ 
as follows: 

Senator La Fouuverre, And these were blank slips of paper? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Foutuerre, And they would vote ‘Yes’ or ‘'No’’? 

Mr. Lawson. They voted ‘‘Yes” or “No,” 


Senator La Fouuerrs, And did they sign the slips? 
Mr. Lawson. Yes; signed their names to it.° 
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John Smith, the vice president of the striking union, on the day 
following his kidnapping and ‘beating, while. still barely able to walk, 
came to see James Westmoreland in the town of Cumberland. They 
went to Harlan town together to present the case to Elmon Middleton, 
the county attorney. At the courthouse they were met by the 
sheriff. According to the testimony of Mr. Westmoreland: 

The sheriff, the high sheriff of Harlan County, and he called me over to him 
and he said, “I know what you are looking for.”’ He said, ‘‘You are looking for 
Elmon Middleton, and he is not here.” And he says, “Now, Jim, you take that 
damn nigger and get him out of this courthouse and out of the county.” He 
said, “If you don’t, he is going to be killed.”” That is the words he said to me. 
He stated this at the same individual time, he said, ‘There are about three or four 
of you fellows here.’’ He said, ‘And them two long-nosed preachers, they got 
to quit causing disturbances in this county,’’ and he said, “I am not going to 
put up with no labor disturbances here.’’?’ He further said to me, “Jim,” he said, 

you are on the spot.”! 

This was not denied by the sheriff.’ 

By the fall of 1934 the situation-in Harlan County had become so 
serious that Gov. Ruby Laffoon undertook to protect the mine 
workers against the sheriff and his deputies. When a mass meeting 
was called by the union at Harlan town for November 11, 1934, 
Armistice Day, the Governor, at the request of the mayor, sent four 
‘officers of the Kentucky National Guard to attend the meeting as 
observers.2 An estimated crowd of- 6,000 persons attended the 
meeting, which passed off without incident.‘ 

Encouraged by the response at the meeting, the United Mine 
Workers determined to rebuild its membership and assist locals which 
were still functioning. Lawrence Dwyer first went to see Sheriff 
Middleton and offered to limit the activities of the organizers to 
securing compliance with the contract which was in effect between 
the union and the coal operators’ association. If he would promise 
them protection, Dwyor promised, the union would not attempt to 
recruit new members. The sheriff took the matter under considera- 
tion and then called him several days later and said that he was un- 
able to agree.é 

On the day after Thanksgiving, November 30, 1934, A. T. Pace, an 
organizer for the United Mine Workers, brought a group of organizers 
into Harlan town, and registered at the Harlan Hotel with the purpose 
of conducting a membership drive. Mr. Pace employed a local man, 
Carl Williams, a former deputy sheriff in Bell County, to act as his 

uide. Upon entering the county their car was followed by Ben 

nthank, who drove behind them until they reached the city. The 
clerk at the Harlan Hotel was reluctant to receive them as guests, 
saying, according to the testimony of Mr. Pace: 


“You don’t know where you are at. You are in Harlan County.” 
“they have got the biggest gang of dynamiters onearth there * * * 
dynamite this hotel,”’ ® 


The following day one of the organizers reported to Pace that his 
automobile had been fired upon from an ambush. Another orpanizer 


1 Pt, 11, p. 3830. 

4 Testimony of Sheriff Theodore R. Peitaletan) pe: 13, p. 4426. 

* Special Order No. 160, Military Department, Commonwealth of Kentucky, November 10, 1934, pt. If, 
p. 4065, exhibit 1244, 

4 ‘Testimony of lawrence Dwyer, pt. 11, n. 3863. 

5 Testimony of Lawrence Dwyer, pt. 11, pp. 3865-3866. 

‘Testimony of A. T. Pace, pt. 11, p. 3869. 
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returned to the hotel covered with blood, and-stated that he had been 
Tun off the road by another car and his automobile had been wrecked. 
Mr. Pace went down to the lobby with Carl Williams and noticed 
-that’a number of men with guns and sheriff’s badges were entering the 
hotel. At that moment George Lee, Frank White, and Ben Unthank 
broke into the lobby. Unthank moved in the direction of Mr. Pace, 
while George Lee seized Carl Williams, and slugged him over the head 
with his pistol. Lee and White then dragged Williams out of the 
hotel into the street, and the other deputies in the lobby followed 
them. Mr. Pace later learned that Mr. Williams was taken to jail. 
Mr. Pace and the other organizers arranged with an employee of 
the hotel to hire a car, and, slipping out the back door, drove off to 
Norton, Va.! 

Both George Lee and Frank White testified that Frank White had, 
during this affair, a warrant for the arrest of Carl Williams on a 
charge of carrying concealed weapons. George Lee said that he 
took a ‘pistol away from Carl Williams, who attempted to resist arrest.’ 
Frank White, however, said Williams did not oy a gun? He 
further said that he had received the warrant for Williams’ arrest 
‘from the Sheriff’s office’ and had had it with him “for 3 days.” 3 
The arrest warrant was not shown to Carl Williams and has never 
been produced. The sheriff’s chief deputy, Henry M. Lewis, testified 
that he handled all the warrants that came through the sheriff’s 
office and that he never saw a warrant for the arrest of Carl Williams.‘ 

After being confined in jail for 3 days, from December 1 to 4, 1934, 
Carl Williams was released. He was brought before Judge Saylor 
on the charge of carrying concealed weapons but no witnesses ap- 
peared, and the case was dropped. Then Mr. Williams swore out 
warrants to place Ben Unthank and George Lee under bond to pre- 
serve the peace. Both men were nov™ere to be found in Harlan 
town and the warrants were not served.’ An explanation for the 
failure to locate the men was furnished by R. C. Tackett, who was 
once more at large, working for Ben Unthank, after having been held 
in prison for 6 months in connection with the dynamiting of Mr. 
hs home. Mr. Tackett testified that Sheriff Theodore R. 
Middleton had sent him to warn Ben Unthank that a peace warrant 
bad been issued against him, and that he was to “stay out of town.’’’ 

The incident of Carl Williams’ ‘“‘arrest’’ remained closed in spite of 
his efforts to secure relief from the authorities, When he attempted 
to enter the grandjury room, on one occasion, to present his case, 
the foreman after hearing his grievance, closed the door in his face. 
Mr. Williams brought the matter fepentee) to the attention of the 
tircuit court judge, James Gilbert, whom he knew personally, and he 
was advised by the Judge ‘‘to stay out of Harlan County.” ® 

1 Pt, 11, p. 3871, - 


§ Testimony of George Lee, pt. I, p. 3889, 
cee ey of Frank White, pt. 11, p. 3895, 


‘ 7 ’ 4 . 
‘Testimony of A. T. Pace, pt. 11, P. 3872; original testimony of Carl Willlams, pt. 11, p. 3874. 

¢ Testimony of R, O. Tackett, pt. 10, p. 3492-3493, 

1 Testimony of R. OC. Tackett, pt. 11, p. 3877, 

* Testimony of Carl Williams, pt. 11, p. 3875. Judge James Gilbert failed to appear before the committee, 
Se ea offered an opportunity to comment on the testimony relating to him, Pt. 12. p. 4301, 
ox e 
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On December 8, 1934, William. Turnblazer, president of District 19 
of the United Mine Workers of America was authorized by the chair- 
man of the Southern Division of the Bituminous Coal Labor Board un- 
der the N. R. A. to accompany a code authority inspector to Harlan 
County to investigate the aniount owed the miners by the Harlan 
Wallins Coal Corporation for overtime, pursuant to the decision 
rendered by the board on October 17, 1934.! ae | 

Conditions in the mines operated by the Harlan Wallins Coal 
Corporation were summarized in findings in a decision rendered by 
the Bituminous Coal Labor Board on October 17, 1934. 


All the evidence presented to the Board sustained in full the contention that 
the workers in the mines at Verda and at Molus are working from one to three 
hours above the seven hour day, and in one instance even more than three hours, 
with only seven hours pay for day workers. That there is what is known as the 
“clean-up” system and workers are required to remain until the “‘clean-up’’ is 
completed, regardless of the hours spent. There was also testimony to the effect 
that there were times when the miners worked more than five days a week, 

It was testified that no checkweighman representing the workers is allowed at 
either Verda or Molus. It was further testified that a notice calling for a meeting 
to elect a checkweighman at Verda had been torn down by foremen or watchmen 
of the Corporation, and that at least two men were discharged for posting such 
notices, Other workers expressing a desire for checkweighman had been beaten 
by the deputy sheriffs. + 

The witnesses testified that a feudal condition obtains at these mines and that 
it is dangerous to discuss organization or-the question of electing a checkweighman. 
The affidavite of those not connected with the Union also atated that it was gep- 
erally understood that the miners of the Harlan-Wallins Coal Corporation were 
not free to express themselves in any way, and that they were intimidated in 
their movements even when off the Corporation property. The testimony 
showed that men applying for work at the mines of the Corporation were often 
beaten and run off the property, particularly, if there was a suspicion they were 
in favor of the Organization. 

Relying on the authority granted by the Bituminous Coal Labor 
Board, Mr. Turnblazer and a group of 10 other men drove into Harlan 
town and registered at the Lewallen Hotel.’ Scarcely had the union 
men entered the hotel when the organized gangs in Harlan County 
began to converge on Harlan town. All the deputies and thugs 
were mustered together, including men even from as far as Benham, 
company town operated by the Wisconsin Steel Co.* Merle Middle- 
ton was there with Pearl Bassham’s thug gang in full force. 

“Thug” Johnson painted a vivid picture of the scene at the hotel. 
Forty or fifty deputies ‘‘from different companies” congregated about 
the hotel lobby. Some of them registered in the hotel, taking rooms 
adjacent to those occupied by Mr. Turnblazer and his party.” Merle 
Middleton went away to fetch the sheriff but stationed his men to 
keep watch on Mr. Turnblazer, explaining, according to ‘Thug’ 
Johnson, that ‘‘we are going to take him out-and bump him off to- 
night.” The high sheriff entered later with Merle Middleton, and 
after surveying the scene turned and left.’ 

While the deputies and thugs milled about in the lobby of the 
hotel, Pearl Bassham entered and looked over the crowd. He saw 

' The letter of authorization appects in pt. 11 on p. 4066, exhibit 1245. 

In the matter of charges made by District 19, U. M. W. A., against the Harlan Wallins Coal Corporation, 
exhibit 1236-0, pt. 10, pp. 3800-3801. 

’ Testimony of William Turnblazer, pt, 11, pp. 3878-3879, 

‘Pt. 13, exhibit 1316, p, 4430 


‘A copy of the hotel Paina appears in pt. 13 on p. 4630 as exhibit 1316, 
¢ Test{inony of Bill C. Johnson, pt. 12, p. 4364. See also testimony of Merle Middleton, pt. 13, p. 4575, 
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‘Thug’ Johnson and winked at him.’ Testifying about the incident, 
Mr. Bassham acknowledged that his employees were there and that 
their expenses were paid by the company. He said: ‘ * 

Merle Middleton handled those men at that time, and if we paid for them, it 

was paid through him.? 
__Mr. Turnblazer was trapped in his hotel room. The deputies set 
off giant firecrackers outside his room. They dragged their knuckles 
across the door, threatening to break in and take the union men out. 
As night drew on his position became increasingly precarious. Shots 
were fired in the street. 

Mr. Turnblazer succeeded in calling his union headquarters outside 
of the county and asked them to reach the State officials. The 
Governor issued the following order: 

Captain Diamond E. Perkins, two officers and forty-two men of Company 
“A”, 149th Infantry, Kentucky National Guard, are hereby ordered on active 
duty for the purpose of maintaining law and order in Harlan County, Kentucky, 
and specifically for the purpose of protecting the lives of William Turnblazer and 
other members of the United Mine Workers of America who are now held prisoners 
in the Lewallen Hotel by the Sheriff of Harlan County and his deputies.3 
At midnight the National Guard arrived and escorted Mr. Turn- 
blazer and his group out of the county, 

The union officials abandoned further efforts to visit the county. 
In April 1935, the contract with the Harlan County Coal Operators’ 
Association expired. It was not renewed.! 


! Testimony of Bill O. Johnson, pt. 12, p. 4365. 
? Pt, 13, p, 4632, 

* Pt. 11, exhibit 1246, p, 4066, 

4 Testimony of Willlam Turnblazer, pt.10, p. 3620. 


CuapTtER V. INTERFERENCE Witn Civit LiBerties In HARLAN 
County, 1935-37 


SECTION 1, UNION ORGANIZATION DRIVE OF 1985 UNDER THE NATIONAL 
LABOR RELATIONS ACT 


A fresh impetus was given to unionization in Harlan County when 
the National Labor Relations Act became effective on July 5, 1935. 
During the previous 6 months Goy. Ruby Laffoon of Kentucky had 
been taking measures to restore order to Harlan County. On Feb- 
ruary 12, 1935, he appointed a military commission, headed by 
Adjt. Gen. Henry H, Denhardt, to conduct an investigation and take 
evidence on the situation existing in Harlan County.' The com- 
mission held hearings in the months of March and May 1935, and 
filed a report with the Governor in which it was stated: 

There is no doubt that Theodore Middleton, sheriff of Harlan County, is in 

league with the operators and is using many of his deputies to carry out his 
purposes,? 
On July 2, 1935, on the basis of facts brought out at the hearing and 
affidavits filed with him, Governor Laffoon brought charges against 
Sheriff Theodore k. Middleton, calling for his removal from office 
for “neglect of official duty” on 10 separate counts.? As the Gov- 
ernor’s term expired in December 1935, he adjourned hearings on 
the charges, due to impending primaries and the election, 

On July 8, 1935, William Turnblazer, president of district 19, and 
Joseph John Timko, international representative of the United Mine 
Workers of America, who had been assigned to assist in organizing 
the miners in Harlan County, visited Circuit Court Judge James 
Gilbert at Pineville, Bell County. They asked the judge what pros- 
pect they had -for protection in Harlan County in the exercise of 
rights which were guaranteed to them by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. The judge merely counseled them to stay out of the, 
county. In spite of this advice from the highest judicial authority in 
the county the union organizers determined to assert their legal rights, 
-- At that time there were only three companies in Harlan Count 
which were still operating under a contract with the union, the Blac 
Mountain Corporation, the Black Star Coal Co., and the Clover 
Splint Coal Co The total union membership consisted of about 
1,200 men,. Encouraged by the National Labor Relations Act and 
the charges which were facing the sheriff, the miners once more began. 
to join the union, and by September 1935 the membership of the union 
‘ had doubled, with locals functioning in 13 mining camps.‘ 


t. (1, p. 4012, Judge Gilbert refused to accept an invitation to 
a)pear as a witness before this committee (pt. 12, exhibit 1307, p. 4301). 
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The organization drive was met with the same systematic resistance | 
which had been used to suppress the efforts of the union under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. Ben Unthank,. chief deputy for 
the Harlan County Coal Operators’ As-ociation, lavishly disposed of 
the association’s funds in hiring assistants to drive the organizer: 
out of the county. It proved necessary in the months of November 
and December 1935 and January 1936, to double the assessments of 
the association to replenish its treasury. Whenever the organizers 
ior or aad county they were followed on the highways by deputy 
sheriffs. 

On July 18, 1935, the union finally succeeded in renting an office in 
Harlan town. Mr. Timko, accompanied by two of h:: fellow organ- 
izers, A. T. Pace and James Allen, drove into Harlan C.unty on the 
morning of July 20 to establish the office. On the way his car was 
forced to halt by another automobile which blocked the road at a 
narrow spot. Ben Unthank, together with George Lee and Frank 
White, emerged from this car, carrying sawed-off shotguns and pistols; 
‘they approached the organizers’ car and ordered them to turn around 
and leave the county. The union abandoned its office in Harlan.‘ 

During the summer of 1935 the National Guard was called out on 
active duty in Harlan County by the Governor, on frequent occasions, 
to preserve the peace. The home of George Asbury, superintendent 
of the Black Mountain Corporation, which operated under a contract 
with the union, was dynamited. Mr. Asbury believed the outrage was 
committed by Harlan County deputy sheriffs’ To guard his home, 
the Governor assigned two members of the National Guard on June 1, 
1935, stating in his executive order: 

It having been brought to the attention of the Governor through reliable 
sources, that a state of disorder exists in Harlan County and the vicinity of the 
property of the Black Mountain Coal Corporation, and that the home of Mr. 
Asbury, Superintendent of the Corporation, was recently dynamited, that not- 
withstanding this situation, the Sheriff, Theodore Middleton, refused to permit 
the regular Deputy Sheriffs heretofore serving as guards on said property to 
continue as Deputy Sheriffs, having discharged them from his force and there 
being no other public officers available in the vicinity of the Black Mountain 
Coal Corporation mines other than such deputies as might be furnished by said 
Theodore Middleton, Sheriff of said County, and it further appearing through 
reliable sources that many deputies appointed by the said Sheriff have been 
guilty of lawless acts, intimidating, threatening, enue ae and beating many 
peaceful citizens of Harlan County, a state of lawlessness is declared to exist in 
the Black Mountain Coal Corporation section of Harlan County, and Captain 
Diamond E. Perkins, Commanding Officer, Company “A”, 149th Infantry, ie 
directed to detail two enlisted men of his Company for active duty service in 
Harlan County to serve in the vicinity of the Black Mountain Coal Corporation 
property. The said men so detailed are nereny ordered to be placed on active 
duty and they will serve as peace officers for the purpose of protecting life and 
property in the vicinity of Black Mountain Coal Corporation.® 


In July and August 1935, the National Guard on several occasions 
‘was placed on duty in Harlan County. Whenever the National 
Guard was on duty in Harlan County, the union organizers were 


4 Testimony of George 8S. Ward, pt 10, pp. 3506-3507, 
2 Testimony of Joseph John Timko, pt, 11, p. 4014. 
3 Testimony of Joseph John Timko, pt. 11, pp. 4015-4016. 
4 Testimony of Joseph John Timko, pt, 11, pp. 4016-4017; and testimony of George Lee, pt. 11, pp. 4058-4050, 
‘Testimony of Marshall A.Musick, pt. 11, p. 3824. 
@ Pt. 11, exhibit 1267, pp. 4130-4131. 
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able to travel about the roads without danger.'! Sheriff Theodore R. 
Middleton then filed suit with Judge James Gilbert to enjoin Adjutant 
General Denhardt from bringing the National Guard into Harlan 
County ‘to preserve the peace’ on the grounds that this was the 
function of the sheriff. Judge Gilbert promptly granted a sweeping 
injunction which forbade the National Guard from “preserving the 
eace.”’ He enjoined them even from appearing in Harlan County 
in uniform. This remarkable order was set aside by the Supreme 
Court of Kentucky on November 1, 1935, in a caustic opinion which 
pointed out that the sheriff did not have “a property right in the 
preservation of law and order.’’? | 

The contention of Sheriff Middleton and of Judge Gilbert that the 
sheriff enjoyed a monopoly on the right “to preserve peace” in Harlan 
County contrasts grim y with the events which took place in Septem- 
ber 1935. Elmon Middleton, the county attorney, who had conducted 
himself in office in a genuine effort to redeem his campaign pledges and 
secure impartial law enforcement in the county, openly-broke with the 
other members of the county administration. He determined to lay 
the charges of the United Mine Workers before the grand jury and _ 
press for prosecution against the deputy sheriffs and thugs who were 
terrorizing the community. His friend and confidant was the Rever- 
end Carl E. Vogel, who was then minister of the Cornett Memorial 
Methodist Church, whose congregation included professional groups 
and coal operators in Harlan County. The Reverend Vogel had been 
peenine for protection of the rights of free speech and assembly in 

farlan County in his sermons? At the end of August 1935, Mr. 
Timko had a secret meeting with Elmon Middleton at which they 
discussed the ay of conducting a grand jury investigation into 
the methods of intimidation used against the miners. The meeting 
was conducted secretly at the request of Mr. Middleton, who, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Mr. Timko, stated that: 
* * * he was going to ay to do all he could to help us to clear up that situ- 
ation, to fe this intimidation, but that he was on the spot himself, and if he 
was seen talking to us it would just put him on the spot that much more.‘ 

The grand jury investigation was never held because Elmon Middle- 
ton was assassinated on September 5, 1985. The Reverend Carl E. 
Vogel described the circumstances as follows: 

It was the Sunday immediately preceding his death, and he remained at my 
home, coming in after church on Sunday night, and he remained at my home until 
about 11 or 11:80 o’clock at night, and during that time we discussed the general 
situation of this collusion between the coal operators and the sheriff’s office, the 
necessity of cleaning it up. But Mr. Middleton’s statement was that he did not 
believe that he would be permitted to live long enough to do his job that needed 
to be done. His statement was that he believed himself to be a marked man, and 
he likewise believed that I was a marked man because of my interest in trying to 
clean up the situation. a 


! Testimony of Joseph John Timko, pt, 11, p. 4019, 
+ $ Pt, UL, PP. 4132, exhibit 1288. Judge Stites of the Suprema Court of Rentioky stated in his decision 
referring tothe sheriff's suit: “He rests his claim, bothin his brief and in argument at he bar, upon the claim 
that to permit the defendants to act as peace officers in Harlan county is an {nterferenoe with the pro 
exercise of the duties of his office. There is no proof in the record, and Indeed no allegation of fact in the 
pleadings, that would Justify an inferencethat the exercise of the right to act as peace officers by members 
of the Natlonal Guard will interfere with the performance of the duties of the sheriff any more than would 
the performance of the same duties by a policeman or a constable. Such interference, ifit may be called that, 
will bein ald of the ultimate object to be desired by both the sheriff and the guardsinen; namely the main- 
tenance of the public peace. Neither has a property right in the preservation of law and order.’’ 
? Testimony of the Reverend Carl E. Vogel, pt. 10, pp. 3613-3616, 
4 Pt. 11, pp, 4019-4020. 
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Senator La Fou.etre. You say that this was the Sunday preceding Mr. 
Middleton’s death? 

Mr. VoGEL. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Fouuerts, Did he die a violent death? 

Mr. VoceE.. Yes, sir, he stepped into his car and put his foot on the starter, and 
a dynamite explosion occurred that injured him sufficiently so that he lived only 
a matter of minutes afterward. I stood with him and beside him in the Harlan 
Hospital, holding his hand, until he had died.! 

Otis Noe, who had served as a deputy sheriff under Theodore R. 
Middleton, was convicted of the murder.? Although there is some 
confusion as to the real motives of the perpetrators-of this murder, 
the result was to remove the only county official devoted to impartial 
enforcement of the law. 

Reverend Vogel left Harlan County in September 1935, shortly 
after the death of Elmon Middleton. He was transferred to another 
church as a result of ‘quite a sheaf of protests, chiefly from the coal 
operators of my own church, asking for my removal from Harlan as 
a pastor.’”’*? He said that the only reason for his tronsfer was the 
position he had taken in opposition to lawlessness and terrorism in 
the county. According to his testimony, when his new appointment 
had been determined, ‘‘the bishop put his hand on my shoulder and 
said, ‘Boy, I am glad you are getting out of there without a bullet 
through you.’ ”’ 3 * 

Miners in 13 camps stopped work on September 22, 1935, and 
demanded that their employers sign a contract with the union. 
Armstrong R. Matthews, superintendent of the Clover Splint Coal 
Co., told Mr. Timko, organizer for the union, that he was unable to 
operate his mine under union conditions and compete with nonunion 
mines in the same area.’ Mr. Matthews testified that he discussed 
the situation with George S. Ward, secretary of the Harlan County 
Coal Operators’ Association,’ and then notified the sheriff of his 
determination to operate without a union contract. 

This strike revived the ferocity of Ben Unthank. Shortly after 
midnight on September 25, 1935, the third day of the strike, Ben 
Unthank, accompanied by his cronies, George Lee and Frank White, 
banged on the door of Howard Williains, a Negro, who held the office 
of vice president of the union. Mr. Williams opened the door, and 
the men pushed past him into the house, and ordered him to get dressed, 
stating that he was under arrest.’ Unthank and the two other men 
forced him into their car and drove over the mountain road leading 

~to Virginia. Somewhere near the State line, after a brief argument 
as to whether or not they should kill him, they finally let him go, 
warning him not to return to the county. Mr. Williams hid in the 
bushes until they left, and then made his way to a coal camp at 
Bonnie Blue, Va. His wife had immediately notified her neighbors 
of the kidnaping and a searching party was formed to look for Mr. 
1 Pt, 10, p. 3617. 
2 Pt. 10, pp. 3617-3618. 


* Testimony of the Reverend Carl EF. Vogel, pt. 10, p. 3618. 
4 Te nOny: of Joseph John Timko, pt. 11, p. 4022; and testimony of Armstrong R. Matthews, pt. 1], 


p. 3, 
§ Pt. 1, p. 4057, 
6 Pt. 11, p. 4055, 
PO of Howard Williams, pt. 11, p, 4040; and testimony of Mrs, Howard Williams, pt. 11, p. 
‘ Testimony of Howard Willams, pt. 11, p. 4042, 
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Williams. The next morning the: camp was filled with deputies 
who refused to allow the miners to leave their houses, speak to each 
other, or even to make purchases at the company store.' The kid- 
- naping of the officer of their union and the presence of armed deputies 

overawed the miners and the strike collapsed. The incidents were 
described by Mr. Matthews,-superintendent of the mine, as follows: 


Senator La Fou.tetts. Did these deputies conduct themselves in the manner 
that Mrs. Williams described? 

Mr. Matruews. They patrolled the streets, Senator. 

Senator La Fouuetre. Did they keep people from going on the streets? 

Mr. Martuews. In the early morning. 

Senator LA FouLtetrs. For how long? 

Mr. Matruews. Approximately 2 hours. 

Senator La FoLtLtertrs. Was this done with your approval?.. 

Mr. Marruews, I had nothing to say about it 
Senator La Fouverre. It was on your property, was it not? 

Mr. Martuews. The sheriff was in charge. 

Senator La Foutiette. Well, he was there at your request? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Foutetts. Well, you knew about it, did you not? 

Mr. Marruews. Yes, sir. 

Senator LA Fo.t.erre. You did not take any steps to prevent it? 

Mr. Matruews. I left it to his judgment.? 


Mr. Matthews explained the presence of the deputy sheriffs on the 
grounds that they were ‘‘preserving the peace.’ 

Senator La FOLLETTE. Well, had there been any breach of the peace? 

Mr. Matruews. No. 7 
_ The union was wiped out, Mr. Matthews confirmed, after the kidnap- 
ing of Williams: 

Senator La Foutierre. Is there any unon there now? 

Mr. MarrHews. No, sir. 

Senator La Fotuerrs. When did the union fold up? 

Mr. MatrHews. On the 26th day of September 1935, 

l Senator La Fou.erTe. The day after Howard Williams was kidnaped? 

Mr. Matruews. I believe it was the day after.‘ 

The strikes in the other mines were settled with equal dispatch. 
Mr, Williams sought out Mr. Timko, organizer for the union, and 
related to him an account of his kidnaping. Reports of the activities 
of the deputies and of mass evictions of strikers from the company 
towns reached Mr. Timko, who informed Governor Laffoon of what 
was taking place. The Governor then ordered out the National 
Guard, proclaiming that ‘a reign of terror now exists in said (Harlan) 
county and has existed for some months.” ® Thereupon Judge 
Gilbert took” immediate action. Judge Gilbert announced an 
“inquest,”’ the reasons for which he stated as follows: 

Since the adjournment of the grand jury here, it has been reported in the press 
of the State that some 200 people have been evicted from their-bouses, and that 
there has been a reign of terror and lawlessness in Harlan County; that people 
have been taken in charge, whipped, and driven out of the county, and based on 
said reports, as shown by the newspapers, the Governor has sent troops into 


Harlan County for the third time, and that the court has had no information or 
knowledge, direct or indirect, of-any such conditions existing in Harlan County, 


1 Testimony of Mrs. Peover Williams, pt. 11, p. 4047, 
7 Pt, 11, pp. 4053-4056 

3 Pt. M, p. 4055. 

4 Pt. 11, p. £058. © 

5 Pt. TF exhibit 1270, p. 4134. 
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and in order to satisfy himself a man by the name of Timko and others have been 
' summoned in here, who, it is reported, have circulated these reports, and this 

investigation is held for the purpose of finding out whether there is any justifica- 
tion in these reports.! 


These unusual proceedings had no basis at law, yet Judge Gilbert 
issued summonses for Joseph John Timko and Robert Childers, 
another United Mine Workers organizer, to appear at the courthouse 
in Harlan town on September 30 and October 1. Mr: Timko came, 
bringing with him 30 witnesses to tell the story of violence in Harlan 

ounty. 

Before the very eyes of Judge Gilbert, deputy sheriffs pursued 
union witnesses around the courthouse and openly menaced them. 
This was restrained only by the presence of the National Guard 
officers. Mr. Timko described the proceedings as follows: 


I was not able to get around in the courtroom to talk to these witnesses, as I 
was constantly being pushed-around by the deputy sheriffs. I also saw there 
and particularly recognized one who seemed to have much pleasure in following 
me around in the courthouse, with the exception of going into the courtroom 
and that was Mr. George Lee.’ ee 


Howard Williams was placed on the stand to testify about his 
kidnaping. His kidnapers were in the courthouse acting as peace 
officers. Following his testimony the court took no action to brin 
the kidnapers to justice. However, the complaining witness, Howard 
Williams, was sent to jail by Judge Gilbert on the grounds that he 
was a material witness, needed for the grand jury and he was unable 
to furnish bond of $300 to guarantee his appearance. Not only 
Howard Williams was sent to jail, but two other witnesses who 
described details of the ‘reign of terror’? were similarly confined. 
Howard Williams testified about this incident as follows: 


Senator La Fouuetre, So far as you knew, you were being held in jail because 
you could not make the $300 bond to appear as a witness before the grand jury? 

Mr. Wivurams. That is what I thought. 

Senator La Fovierre. All you had done was to testify about the facts in re- 
lation to your kidnaping by the deputy sheriffs? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is all. 

Senator La FoLuette. Was anybody else put in jail with you at this time? 

Mr. WILuLIAMs. Yes; there were two others. 

Senator La Fotutertp. Who were they? 

Mr. Wivurams., Mr. Adkins and Mr. Jones. 

Senator La FotLetrrn. What had they done; do you know? 

Mr. Wivuiams. Well, they had not done any more than got up on the witness 
stand, as I did, and testified. 

Senator La Fouiettr. And they were unable to make bond also 

Mr. Wiu.irams. That is right. . 

Senator La Foutuetrx. What did Mr. Adkins testify about? 

Mr. Wiututams. He testified about the way they done and kicked. him around 
and something swearing at him when they would not let him go up to the post 
office or something. 

Senator La FotutetTre, Was he a member of the United Mine Workers? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. He was. 

Senator LA FoLtLetrE. Was he an organizer or just a member of the union? 

Mr. Witviams. Just a member of the union. 

Senator La FoutLetts. What did J. A. Jones testify about? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. He testified about so many deputies being up and down the 
streets the next morning. 

Senator La Fo.tuetrs. Where? 


1 Pt. 11, exhibit 1243, p. 4025. 
* Pt. 11, p. 4025. 
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Mr. Witurams. In Clover Splint. 

Senator La Fotuurrs. Yes? 

Mr. Wiutams. And he was placed on the same thing. 

soenator La Fouuutte, They were not charged, so far as you know, with any 
olense aes 

Mr. Wiuuiams. No, sir. 

Senator La Fouustrs. How long did you remain in jail? 

Mr. Witutams. From about 7 o’clock Monday evening until Tuesday about 1 
o'clock, I believe. Something like that.! 

The witnesses who were jailed later testified before the grand jury 
in Harlan County, but it. took no action.? ; 

This brand of “justice” by which the victims are jailed and the 
accused go free, was challenged by a damage suit against Judge 
Gilbert for false imprisonment, filed in the Federal District Court of 
London, Ky., by Howard Williams. Judge H. Church Ford, of the 
Federal district court, in instructing the jury, stated that 


These men were not legally committed to jail. 
But he added that 


judges are not held civilly liable in damages for exceeding jurisdiction, nor for 
making orders or requirements that are merely beyond their jurisdiction, if they 
have jurisdiction of the subject matter.’ 

Judge Gilbert’s inquest again balked the efforts of the union to 
continue functioning in Harlan County, The Black Mountain Cor- 
poration alone continued to operate under a union contract. 

The campaign for the governorship of Kentucky in 1935 closed with 
the election of Albert Benjamin Chandler to that office. Mr.\Timko 
stated that the miners had supported his ticket, but that ‘‘we have not 
gotten any real protection from the Governor as long as he has been 
in there.’”’* The newly-elected Governor, when he was inaugurated 
into office, chose for his perce. entourage High Shenff Theodore 
R. Middleton and several of his deputy sheriffs. The high sheriff 
was still facing charges brought by out-going Governor Laffoon, for 
malfeasance in office and neglect of duty.® 


SECTION 2. THE UNION ORGANIZATION DRIVE OF 1987 UNDER THB 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS ACT 


After Governor Chandler took office in December 1935, the union 
abandoned all efforts to continue functioning in Harlan County. 
Representatives of the union did not enter the county even for the 
purpose of negotiating matters arising under the contract which was 
in effect with the Black Mountain Corporation. Mr. Asbury, super- 
intendent of the mines of this corporation, was obliged to leave Harlan 
County and come into Bell County for the purpose of meeting with 
union representatives.® 

The union turned to the courts and to publicity for the purpose of 
correcting conditions in Harlan County. In 1936, Judge Henry 
“1 Pt. 1, p. 4043. | 

2 Testimony of Howard Williams, pt 11, p. 4044. 

: 4g + D. 4046, exhibit 1276. 

tA photostat of a phot ph appearing in the Louisville Courier Journal of December 13, 1938, showing 
Governor Chandler and his family in com with Sheriff Middleton and several of his deputies was en- 


tered into the record as exhibit 1271 and is hela in comnilttee files. 
‘Testimony of L. T. Arnett, pt. 12, p. 4183, 
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-Warrum, general counsel of the United Mine Workers of America, 
arranged with John Young Brown, speaker of the House of the 
Kentucky Legislature, and former Congressman-at-large from Ken- 
tucky (73d Cong.), to organize a radio program “‘to let the public 
know what was going on in Harlan County.”! Mr. Brown prepared 
a series of speeches using as his source material the record of hearings 
conducted by the investigating commission appointed by Governor 
Laffoon in the spring of 1935. He arranged for a series of speakers, 
and delivered the first address himself over station WHAS, Louis- 
ville, on the subject of the ‘Feudal Lords of Harlan.” Following 
the address, the Harlan County authorities stated that speakers on 
the program who criticised conditions in Harlan County would be 
summoned to appear before the Harlan County grand jury. Mr. 
Brown, received a.telegram from Daniel Boone Smith, Commonwealth 
attorney, directing him to appear before the grand jury. He received 
a similar,summons from H. H. Fuson, county attorney of Harlan 
County, who had succeeded Elmon Middleton following his assassi- 
nation. Mr, Fuson, prior to his appointment as county attorney, 
had been hired by the Harlan County Coal Operators’ Association 
to appear in defense of Ben Uthank and his four accomplices in the 
proceedings brought against them in connection with the dynamiting 
of the home of Tavceice Dwyer in November 1933.2. Mr. Brown 
testified before this committee that speakers on his program were afraid 
of being called before the Harlan County grand jury— 

because once they got you in Harlan County—at least the general impression 
over the State is that they can do most anything they want to in Harlan County. 
As a result of the attitude taken by the Harlan County authorities 
the speakers on the program arranged by Mr. Brown refused to deliver 
their speeches and as Mr. Brown testified, 


the effect of it was to destroy our program. 


In the spring of 1936, James Westmoreland, who had been obliged 
to take up residence in Virginia because of threats and intimidation 
by the deputy sheriffs, brought suit for damages against High Sheriff 
Middleton in the Federal district court for a false arrest in Cumberland 
in February 1935. In December 1936 the jury found in favor of 
James Westmoreland and rendered the verdict for damages in the 
amount of $1,500.25 Elated by the outcome of the trial, the union 
determined once more to enter Harlan County for the purpose of 
increasing its Snare - , 

In preparation for the drive William Turnblazer, president of district 
19, addressed a letter to Sheriff Theodore R. Middleton on December 
29, 1936, advising him that it was the intention of the United Mine 
Workers to hold meetings in Harlan County and requesting ‘that 
our people be given every degree of protection under the laws of your 
Commonwealth.” ® The letter was returned with the following nota- 
tion upon the envelope, ‘‘Refused, not opened.”’ ? 

! Testimony of John Young Brown, pt. 12, P- 4178. 

§ Testimony of Larkin Baker, pt. 10, p. 3475, 

1 Pt. 12, p. 4178, testimony of John Young Brown. Mr. Brown cited the case of a doctor who had given 
expert testimony in a trial in which Judge James Gilbert had disqualified himself as having an interest in 
the matter. The doctor was indicted by the Harlan County grand jury because of his testimony. The 
presiding judge pecael secured a pardon for the doctor from the Governor, 

4 Testimony of John Young Brown, pt. 12, p. 4180. 

§ Testimony of James Deo oretand pt. 11, p. 39345 


Pt, 12, p. 4184, exhibit 1287: 
Pt. 12, p. 4388, exhibit 1287-B, 
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On January 4 and 5, 1937, a convention was held at Middlesboro, 
Ky., and L, T. Arnett, vice president of district 19, was selected to 
take charge of the organization drive.! The activities of the organizers 
were restricted by reason of a quarantine extending from January 2, 
1937, until February 6, 1937, which had been placed on the county 
banning public gatherings because of a meningitis epidemic.? For 
this reason the organizers entered the county with instructions not 
to call meetings, but to meet with miners individually until the quar- 
antine was lifted. Under these conditions the drive opened on January 
9, 1937. 

The renewed activity of the union did not pass unnoticed in Harlan 
‘County. The Harlan County Coal Operators’ Association doubled 
its assessments in January 1937, as it had done during the organization 
drives which followed the passage of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act in 1933 and the National Labor Relations Act in 1935.2 The 
increased assessment still remained in force at the time of the hearings 
of this committee in April 1987. George S. Ward, secretary of the 
association, explained the increase: 

Senator LA Fouuerrs. In January, February, and March of this year, the 
sroveeneye -was increased to 1 cent per ton. What was the occasion for that 
Increase 

Mr, WArRp. The two things that I mentioned a moment ago; the freight-rate. 
case that we have now pending and the organization situation. 

Senator La Fou.errs. Labor activity? : 

Mr. Warp. Yes, sir. 

Senator LA FoLuetrs, It is my understanding that the members of the associa- 
tion have béen advised that this assessment of 1 cent per ton will continue until 
further notice. Is that correct? 

Mr. Warp. That is what the minutes state, I believe.‘ 

Tho slush fund of the association was placed at the disposal of Ben 
Unthank, the chief deputy sheriff employed by the association. The 
size of the fund is unknown because the association destroyed its 
records to frustrate the inquiry of this committee. A considerable 
sum was involved, for during the month of February 1937 alone, Mr. 
Ward gave Unthank $2,327.68 in cash ® and 


instructed him to put on a sufficient number of men to keep them. (the union 
aa under observation and find out where they went and what they 
id. : 


The gang of deputies led by Ben Unthank was again mobilized for 
action. At this time the “thug gang” was without a leader. Merle 
Middleton, ‘chief thug’”’ of Harlan County while he was in the employ 
of Pearl Bassham, the vice president of the Harlan-Wallins Coal Cor- 
poration, had left that company in February 1936, to set himself up 
as manager of a bus company, which he largely controlled.” When 
the union organization drive opened, an effort was made to persuade 
Merle Middleton to take over the direction of the “thug gang’’ at a 


'Testimony of L. T. Arnett, pt. 12 p: 4186. 

1 Pt, 12, pp. 4185-4193, testimony of L. T. Arnett. 

4 Pt. 10, p. 3676, exhibit 1189, 

4 Pt. 10, »). 3507, . 

4 Testimony of George 8S. Ward, pt. 10, p. 3610, 

¢ Testimony of George S. Ward, pt. 10, p. 3621, 

1 Pt. 10, p. 3602, testimony of Peacl Bassham; pt. 13, p. 4565, testimony of Merle Middleton. On May 5, 
1937, Merle Middleton testified chat the stock of the bus company was then owned by his father, Charles 
s : Middlevon, and his brother, Logan Middleton, both of whom were employed as peace officers by Pearl 

assham, 
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salary of $500 per month. Merle Middleton refused the offer, and 
Ben Unthank was given the mr ue This appeat in the follow- 
ing conversation which ‘Thug’ Johnson reported having with Middle- 
ton on January 4, 1937, in Harlan town: 
Mr. Jounson. He said Ben Unthank was chief thug now. = 
Senator La FoutLerrs. What did you understand that position to be 
--Mr. Joanson. That position? 
Senator La Fo.Luetre. Yes. 
Mr, Jounson. I understood he was chief over the thugs. When I was thugging, 
you know, I always had a chief that I took to be the chief. 
oe La Fouverre. When you were thugging, whom did you take to be the 
chie 
Mr. JoHNson. Merle Middleton. 
Senator La Fou.etrs. And you understood from this conversation with Merl 
Middleton on January 4 that Ben Unthank had succeeded him as chief thug? 
Mr. JouHnson. He said that Ben Unthank was the chief thug, and they had 
raised his salary from $150 a month to $250 and expenses, and had offered him 
$500 a month. 
Senator La Fouuietts. Did he say whether he had accepted it ov not? 
Mr. Jonnson. No, sir; he did not. 
Senator La Foutuetre. What did you understand he had been offered $500 for? 
Mr, Jonnson. He told me it was for chief thug.! 


This testimony was not contradicted by Merle Middleton.? If Merle 
Middleton’s statement was true, Ben Unthank, with a raise in salary 
and the large slush fund of the association at his disposal, was gen- 
eralissimo of the antiunion forces in the county, leading not only his 
own band of deputies but also the ‘thug gang’’ formerly led by Merle 
Middleton and separately financed by the individual coal operators. 

On January 16, 1937, Governor A. B. Chandler, by executive order, 
dismissed the charges against Sheriff Theodore R. Middleton, which 
had been instituted by his predecessor, Governor Laffoon, in July 
1935, as a result of the investigation conducted by the Denhardt 
commission. The executive order stated that 


the records in the said action had been lost or destroyed * * * and no 
records or charges can now be found in any of the offices of the State government. 


The Governor further stated that— - 


I have found the said T. R. Middleton to be a competent, efficient, and energetic 
Official and has in every way performed the duties of his office, and during my 
said administration law and order has been maintained in Harlan County. 

How careful a search was made for the lost records pertaining to the 
charges pending against Sheriff Middleton was not stated in the execu- 
tiveorder. Attheend of March 1987, investigators for this committee, 
upon application at the office of the assistant secretary of state at 
Frankfort, were prompely given the official documents containing the 
charges against Sheriff Middleton together with the transcript of 
hearings conducted by Governor Laffoon in 1935.‘ 

Complimented by the Governor as a ‘‘competent, efficient, and 
energetic official,’’ Sheriff Theodore R. Middleton proceeded in his 
usual way to “maintain law and order’ in Harlan County. He aug- 
mented the number of deputy sheriffs, until by April 15, 1937, there 


1 Pt. 13, pp. 4563-4564. 

1 Pt, 13, pp. 4577-4878. ; 

* The text of the executive order appears in full in pt. 12 on pp. 4181-4182 as exhibit 1286. 

Testimony of Allan R. Rosenberg, committee investigator, pt. 12, P. 4182. The Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal on April 28, 1937, carried an Associated Press dispatch, dated April 27, 1937. from Frankfort, Ky., which 
read: “The transcript of evidence taken during the Laffoon hearing was found locked in a desk drawer in the 
office of the secretary ofstate today. Employees in the office said it had been available for some time.” 
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were 163 on active duty, only three of whom were paid from public 
funds.' In Janu 1937, Sheriff Middleton also recalled. Frank 
White from South Charleston, W. Va., to resume active duty as deputy 
sheriff. Frank White, lieutenant of Ben Unthank, had unceremoni- 
ously left Harlan County in the fall of 1936 after being involved in 
the shooting and gassing of Chad Middleton, an uncle of the sheriff, 
at Evarts. Frank White was not prosecuted for his part in the attack. 
The reputation of Frank White and his gang was so feared in Harlan 
County that witnesses were afraid to testify against him. Kelly Fox, 
a former deputy, had witnessed Frank White and his gang shoot down 
and gas Chad Middleton. At the preliminary examination held in 
Judge Saylor’s court, Kelly Fox was summoned to identify Frank 
White. When he took the stand a member of Frank White’s gang 
stood at the entrance of the courtroom with his hand on the butt of 
his revolver. Mr. Fox failed to identify Frank White. , 


Senator La Fotuetrs. Why not? 

Mr. Fox. Well, there was a fellow in the door with a gun in his hand. I 
thought it would be a good idea not to say anything. 

Senator La Fo.uartrs, You mean to say one of the men who was accused of 
being involved in this shooting was permitted, at the preliminary examination to 
come into open court with a gun in hishand? ~ 

Mr. Fox. He had it in his pocket. I saw the handle sticking in his hand there, 
and anybody looking could have seen it. * 

Senator La Fouutetre. Was that while you were on the stand? 

Mr. Fox. Yes, sir.? 


Following the experience of Kelly Fox no witnesses appeared to charge 
Frank White with the crime. Mr. White testified: 


They never did get any warrant forme. I do notrecall. I never heard of any 
indictment. I was not.in it. 

Senator LA Foutuerte. Was it generally talked around? 

Mr. Wuirts. Yes; it was talked around. 

Senator La Foutuerts. That you were involved in it? 

Mr. Wuitp. Yes. 

Senator LA Fotuterrse. Were you ever called before any official of the county, 
or the grand jury, in connection with those shootings? 

Mr. WuiTeE. No, sir.? 


Although no official action was taken against Mr. White, he vol- 
untarily left the county 2 weeks after the shooting, fearing the 
personal vengeance of the sheriff. He gave the following explanation 
for his sudden departure: 


Senator La Fo.vuetrre. What was your idea of leaving the tounty? Did you 
think you might be implicated? 

Mr. Wuirn. I thought I would save some trouble. 

Senator La Fouuerry. For whom? 

Mr. Wuirts. Well, for me, maybe, or somebody else. 

* * b * — * * * 

Senator La Fo.verts. Did the fact that Chad (Thad) Middleton, who was 
shot—did the fact that he was a relative of the sheriff cause you to believe that it 
would be safer for you to be out of the county? 

Mr. Wuitps. Well, I thought it would right then.‘ 


Frank White went to South Charleston, W. Va., where he remained 
4 months.’ When the union drive began in January 1937, the high 


1 Teatimony of Sheriff Theodore R. Middleton, pt. 10, pp. 3869-8570. See also p. 33. 
2 Pt. 13, p. 4436. 
1 Pt. 11, p. 3892. 
4 Pt. 11, pp. 3892-3893. 
$ Testimony of Frank White, pt. 11, p. 3890. 
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sheriff urgently summoned him back to Harlan County, for he needed 
Frank White's special talents. Frank White testified: 


Well, they did not exactly send for me. They had to come after me.! 


On his return White immediately was appointed deputy sheriff and 
pee on the pay roll of the High Splint Coal Co., at $160 per month. 

ugh Taylor, a deputy sheriff, testified that Sheriff Middleton gave 
him the following explanation for bringing Frank White back to 
Harlan County, even ignoring the blood feud that existed between 
them: 

Mr. Taytor. Middleton told me that he (Frank White) was a machine-gun 
man and an amateur gas man, gas man and machine-gun man, that is the reasan 
he got him back the other time when he left here and ran off. 

Senator La Fo.ttette, You mean Sheriff Middleton told you this? 

Mr. Tayuor. Yes. 

Senator La Fotierre. Did you know whom Frank White was working for at 
this time? 

Mr. Taytor. At that time he was working for the High Splint, worked for the 
High Splint Coal Co. at that time, with Ben Unthank and his gang.* 


Sheriff Middleton had the necessary equipment to utilize Frank 
White’s talents. On September 21, 1934, he had purchased a Thomp-- 
son submachine gun and two type L magazines.‘ He testified that 
“TI felt like I wanted one, and I purchased one’’, but he said it had 
never been taken out by himself or his deputies.’ He also had pur- 
chased a tear-gas riot gun and 12 tear-gas projectiles and six ‘‘Triple- 
Chaser” tear-gas grenades, on September 23, 1935, during the Clover 
Splint strike.6 From whatever source it was obtained, a machine 
gun was a part of Frank White’s regular equipment ofter his return 
to Harlan County in January 1937, according to the testimony of 
Hugh Taylor: 

Senator La Fo.itettse. Did you ever have any occasion to notice the weapons 
that Frank White usually carried? 

Mr. Taytor. I did. 

Senator La Fout_etre. What did he carry? 

Mr. Tayior. He carried a machine gun in the back end of his car, and pistols.’ 

Among other deputies appointed by Sheriff Middleton after the 
beginning of the union drive were Robert Eldridge, appointed January 
11, 1937,° and Hugh Taylor, appointed January 15, 1937. Their 
salaries of $125 per month were paid by Sheriff Middleton, but he was 
reimbursed by five coal companies.’ ‘The two men were stationed at 
the company town of Shields, owned by the Berger Coal Co., and were 
given free board and lodging at a boarding house operated by the com- 
pany for its deputies, popularly known as the Clubhouse.” 

Robert Eldridge had worked from August 1933 to January 1936 for 
Pearl Bassham as a “peace officer’ at the company town of Molus, 

1 Pt, 11, p. 3890 


’ Testimony of Frank White, pt. 11, p. 3891. White was on the pay roll of the Harlan Wallins Coal Cor- 
poration in 1946 (pt. 9, p. 3333, exhibit 1113). 
§ Pt, 12, p. 4258 


4 The invoice appears in pt. 12, on p. 4389, as exhibit 1201. 

$ Testimony of Theodore R. Middleton, pt. 12, pp. 4205-4206. 

6 The invoice appears in pt. 12, on p. 4390, as exhibit 1203. 

TPt. 12, p. 4257. ri 

* Testimony of Robert Eldridge, pt. 12, p. 4290. : 

* The Cooke & Sharpe Coal Co., P. V. & K. Coal Co., Berger Coal Co., Harlan Wallins Coal Corporation 
iiesne mine), and the Benito Mining Co. (testimony of Hugh Taylor, pt. 12, p. 4255; and testimony of 

heriff Theodore R. Middleton, pt. 10, »). 3543). 

Testimony of Hugh Taylor, pt. 12, p. 4255. 
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owned by the Harlan Wallins Coal Corporation. His career was 
typical of Harlan County deputy sherifis. On September 9, 1930, he 
had been convicted of voluntary manslaughter in Harlan County, and 
had heen sentenced for a term of 5 years at hard labor, of which he served 
21 months. On later occasions, he was also convicted of carrying con- 
cealed weapons and of assault and battery. Two indictments against 
him, one for assault and battery and one for malicious striking and 
wounding had been dismissed on the motion of the Commonwealth 
attorney, Daniel Boone Smith.” 

Hugh Taylor’s background was different from that of Robert 
Eldridge. For 6 years he had worked as a miner for the United 
States Coa! & Coke Co., « subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corporation, and later as a miner for the Bardo Mining Co. and the 
Harlan Wallins Coal Corporation.? In 1933 he joined the United 
Mine Workers of America and was promptly fired by the Bardo 
Mining Co.,-the reason given being that he was a member of the 
union. He also attributed his discharge by the Harlan Wallins Coal 
Corporation to discrimination against him because of his union 
membership.* He supported Theodore R. Middleton in his campai 
for sheriff in 1983, and on January 6, 1934, the sheriff appointed him 
deputy sheriff, and he obtained a job with the Harlan County Coal 
Operators’ Association riding as a guard on coal trains.’ He then 
secured employment intermittently as a deputy sheriff, participating 
in some of the thug gang activities. In September 1936 Hugh 
Taylor was indicted for the murder of & man named Robert Moore 
who, according to Mr. Taylor’s testimony, had been drunk and had 
drawn a pistol in resisting arrest.’ | 

In spite of the extensive experience of his deputies, High Sheriff 
Middleton took precautions to instruct them specifically what they 
were to do. Hugh Taylor was told to report to Robert Eldridge at 
Shields, and was informed that the coal companies would give him 
further orders. The high sheriff personally directed him, according 
to Taylor, ‘‘to police the camp and move the organizers along” and 
particularly “to keep them from talking to the men.’ 

Mr. Taytor. He told us to follow them around. I asked him what good it 
would be to follow them, and he said, ‘See who they talk to—what men they 
talk to—and report the men up.” 

Senator LA FotLetrs. Report the men to the compan; ? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. ae 

Senator La Fo.uetre. That they talked to? 

Mr. Taytor. Report the men to the company. 

Sheriff Middleton likewise armed his deputies so that they could 
carry out their duties effectively. 

Mr, Taytor. He asked me how many guns I had. I told him I had one. He 
told me he would give me another one. He said, ‘Carry two; carry them out 
where they could see them.” 


1 Pt. 9, p. 3335, exhibit 1113, 

? Test many of Robert Eldridge, pt. 12, pp. 4292-4293. His criminal record filed at the Federal Burean of 
Investigation shows other convictions for ‘‘storehouse breaking’ and for “using the mails to defraud,’’ 
pt. 10, p. 3746, exhibit 1225-A. 

' Testimony of Hugh Taylor, pt. 11, p. 3882. \ 

4 Testimony of Hugh Taylor, pt. 12, p. 4263. 

' Testimony of Hugh Taylor, pt. 12, p, 4254. 

¢ He was present at the breaking up of the union mecting at Shields in June 1434, at the cirection of the 
sheriff (testimon ornugh Taylor, pt. 11, p 3883), -_ 

7 Testimony of Hugh Taylor, pt. 12, p. 4285. 

§ Testimony of Hugh Taylor, pt. 12, p, 4255. 

§ Pt, 12, p. 4256. 
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Senator LA Fouuurrm. Did he say anything else? 
Mr. Taytor. “The organizers’, he said, “they hate the looks of two guns.” 
He says, ‘Carry two where they can see them.’”! 


Hugh Taylor carried out his instructions to the letter. He cruised 
about the coal camps in his car, armed with his two revolvers and a 
30-30 Marlin rifle.* Robert Eldridge confirmed the testimony of 
‘Hugh Taylor with respect to their duties as deputy sheriffs at Shields.’ 
P Ben Unthank, in addition to his expanded activities as “chief thug,’’ 
still continued his leadership of the army of deputies appointed by 
High Sheriff Middleton. Accompanied by his lieutenants, Ben 
Unthank made regular tours of the coal camps and coordinated the 
efforts of the deputy sheriffs who were assigned to specific posts, prom- 
; ear apa assistance when needed. Hugh Taylor described the visits 
as follows: | 


He would go up and down on occasions and stop. The first time I saw him 
stop there after I went up there he stopped and said he would see if he had my 
pay. He ran through his pay envelopes and did not have it, and he went on by, 
went on to town, I guess. 

Z Benater La Foutustre. Was he usually alone or was he accompanied by other 
eputies 
r. TAYLOR. He was usually accompanied by other deputies. 

Senator La Fout.tetts. What deputies did you see with him on these occasions? 
‘ Mr. Tartor. I saw him with Allen Bowlin, George Lee, Lee Fleenor, D. Y 

urner. 

Senator La Fotuetrs. Were these deputies usually armed also? 

Mr. Taytor. Always armed. 

Senator La Fouierrp. Did you see any machine guns? 

Mr. Tayuor. I saw them in Ben Unthank’s car, I saw one in Ben Unthank’s 
car; yes, sir. 

Senator La Fouterre. Did you see one in his car usually when you saw him? 

Mr. Taytor. No; I never examined his car ueual when IJ saw him, but I had 
seen it in there a time or two. He said it was a machine gun. It was a great big 
uly. looking gun different from what I ever saw. I don’t know. 

nator La Fou.tetrs. Did Ben Unthank ever give you any instructions in con- 
nection with your duties? 

Mr. Taytor. He said if we needed to do anything in the camp that we did not 
want to do ourselves to call him and he would send somebody up there to do it. 

Senator La Fotuertrn. What did you understand he meant by something you 
did not want to do yourself? . 
ra Mr. Tayzor. I understood if they wanted somebody whipped or kicked out of 

ere. 


It was into this lair that the union organizers entered. On Jan- 
uary 11, 1937, L. T. Arnett, in charge of the organization drive decided 
to establish headquarters in Harlan town and secured rooms in the 
New Harlan Hotel. In the hotel Mr. Arnett was immediately ap- 
bocce by Allen Bowlin,’ a deputy sheriff, whom he had known as a 

oy in his home town in Tennessee. Mr. Arnett testified that Allen 
Bowlin gave a friendly warning, saying: ‘These fellows up here will 
kill you, they will dynamite, they will shoot, they will burn you.” 


1 Pt. 12, p, 4266, 

? Testimony of Hugh Taylor, pt. 12, p. 4256. 

: dS a anaes fs Robert Eldridge, pt. 12, p. 4203. 

. ry p. e ‘i 

'In testifying before the committee about his qualifications for his position as deputy sheriff, Mr, Bowlin 
stated that he had an early start on 4 criminal career, haying been indicted for a crime “about 30 years ago.’’ 
Mr. Bowlin did not remember” any more recent indictments: but the court records showed an Indictment 
for ‘drunkenness and false swearing" entered on December 18, 1931, and dismissed on August 24, 1982, On 
November 17, 1932, he was tried for murder and ogapraced OnJ anuary 20, 1934, he was convioted of man- 
slaughter and sentenced to a 5-year term at the State Reformatory: t Frankfort, serving only until December 
5, 1938, when he received a conditional pardon. On Apri} 27, 1936, after leaving prison, Mr. Bowlin was ap- 
Reais a deputy sheriff and had an active commission in January 1937 (pt. 12, PP 4197-4198, testimony of 

Nen Bowlin). His prison record appears in pt. 10, as exhibit 1223-B, on p. 3734. 
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Mr. Arnett asked: ‘What fellows?” and Bowling answered: ‘This 
outfit you call thugs, up here.’”’ Bowlin then offered to work secretly 
for the organizers, but his offer was not taken up.! _ | 

For several days after January 11, 1937, nothing occurred to sub- 
stantiate the warnings made by Allen Bowlin. For a short while the 
organizers made their way about the county with relatively little diffi- 
culty, speaking to the miners. On January 15, 1937, Mr. Arnett met 
George S. Wi rd, secretary of the Harlan County Coal Operators’ 
Association, c.1 the street in Harlan town, and stopped to greet him, 
congratulating him on the “nice treatment” the union organizers were 
receiving in Harlan County. According to Mr. Arnett, Mr. Ward 
said, ‘Well, we are not all bad.’”?” Mr. Arnett stated that if the peace- 
ful conditions continued he would publish an advertisement publicly 
retracting the charges which had been made against the association. 
Mr. Arnett reported that Mr. Ward enigmatically replied: ‘““You stay 
on a while and you will find out.’”’?, What Mr. Ward had in mind may 
be judged from the following testimony: 

Senator La Foutuerts. So that when you met Mr. Arnett on the street that day 
you knew that the association was doubling its monthly income in contemplation 
of the union drive, did you not? 

Mr. Warp. Yes; I knew that. . 

: Pennie La Fotuetre. At that time Mr. Unthank was still in the county, was 
eno . 

Mr. Warp, I think he was. 

Senator La FouLerrs. Still being sent around the county? 

Mr. Warp. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Fou.erts. He had not started his hide-out act at that time, had 
e€ 


he? 
Mr. Warp. No, sir. 


The following day, January 16, 1937, Governor Chandler issued 
his executive order dismissing the charges against Sheriff Middleton. 
Instantly the situation in Harlan County was completely transformed. 
The deputies and thugs, who had been comparatively restrained in 
their conduct, came out in the open and swarmed over the county. 
Mr. Arnett described the change as follows: 


Mr, Arnerr, Well, we had been followed continuously and hounded, and so 
forth, wherever we would go and made to move on in a quiet manner, and then 
immediately after the 16th, speaking in our language, they began to tighten up 
awful on us, and it seems to me there were more deputy sheriffs then than there 
were miners in Harlan County. We saw more of them than we did the miners. 
They just got thick everywhere. 

Senator La Fotterrs, Was there any violence? 

Mr. ARNETT, Well, Senator, they would come up to our people and jump out 
of their cars and come around and pull their guns from their hips around to the 
front, and talk rough and mean to them, and tell them to get out, get going, get 
on the highway and keep moving, and so forth.® 

Disturbed by these occurrences, Mr. Arnett attempted to arrange 
a conference. with Sheriff Middleton, but his messages were not 
answered and an attorney who went to see the sheriff on behalf of the 
union reported back that the sheriff had said, “To hell with the 
damned United Mine Workers, they have got me indicted with 
abt 12 Bp. A186 4187, testimony of L. T. Arnett. Bowlin said the offer had come from Arnett but had not 
materialized (pt 12, np. 4199, testimony of Allen Bowlin). 

! Testimony of L. T. Arnett, pt. 12, p. 4188. 
? Ben Unthank fled the process of this committee. 


‘Pt, 13, pp. 4401-4402 
_ # Pt. 12, p. 4188. 
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everything in the calendar of crime, and I ain’t got any counsel for- 
them.’”’! The union was never able to see the sheriff. The sheriff, 
without contradicting this testimony, and admitting that he refused 
to accept letters sent to him by registered mail by the union, merely 
commented: “Well, they never came to my office.”’ ? 

The day clerk of the New Harlan Hotel, Dan Breck, became con-. 
cerned about rumors which were circulating throughout the town 
and eee Mr. Arnett that trouble was brewing. Mr. Breck. 
testified: 


Mr. Breck. Practically all of the warnings that I gave Mr. Arnett were based’ 
on just the general rumor floating around, there was no definite base for it, but 
I felt that there was a tension in the air throughout the whole town and com-. 
munity. 

Senator La Fo.tuerre. Did you place sufficient eredence in the rumors to be 
concerned about the safety of these guests? 

Mr. Breck. Yes; I did.’ 


The rumors proved well-founded. At 3 o’clock in the morning of 
January 23, 1937, dynamite explosions in front of the hotel rocked the 
hotel. Awakened by the detonations the guests rushed out of their: 
rooms and found themselves engulfed in clouds of tear gas which 
came through the hallways. Mr. Arnett described the panic which 


ensued: 


Well, of course, in a couple of minutes we were all crying, and there was quite a 
lot of commotion, and in some 3 or 4 minutes after this explosion, there was 
commotion all over the hotel, and I decided if they were trying to decoy us out,. 
they would kill everybody, and I ventured out into the hall, and when I went 
into the hall, women and children and cripples and everybody was coming down 
half dressed and screaming and crying, and I had failed to dress at this time, and 
I saw all of our people come out of their rooms except one. They turned this gas 
loose on the second floor of the hotel, and people were coming down the third, and 
the fourth, and all of them trying to get down together at the same time.! 


“Mr. Breck confirmed Mr. Arnett’s testimony: 


At approximately 3 o’clock in the morning there was a terrific explosion some- 
where in the neighborhood of the hotel. I woke up everybody but possibly two 
or three guests who were on the extreme back of the house, and at the same time 
I heard someone in the hall. I was on the fourth floor, in the rear, on the side. 
Somebody yelled, ‘‘Fire.’”’ I jumped out of bed and grabbed some clothes and 
stuck my head out of the door, and could not see down the hall for smoke, which 
I found out had come from the tear-gas bombs. I still did not know but what the 
house was on fire, so I rushed on down the steps afraid of the elevator if there was 
a fire, and when I got to the third floor the gas just about choked me up. [I could 
not see and I could hardly breathe. So I stepped into a room standing open which 
somebody had vacated, and grabbed a towel and wet it and put it over my face 
and went down to the lobby. I was one of the last ones to get down to the lobby. 
There were some 50 people, I suppose, milling around the lobby, men and women 
and one or two children, all very excited. And about that time I noticed quite a 
bit of laughter, and I looked down and I had not completed my dressing, so I weit 
on out. Some of the guests checked out immediately, a few of them went back 
to bed, but a great number of them left.’ 


George M, Jenkins, the night clerk of the hotel, stated that at 3 
o’clock in the morning two men came running down the steps wearing 
masks on their faces. One of them drew a pistol and waved it in the 
direction of Mr. Jenkins. He remained at the desk of the hotel as 

1 Testimony of L. T, Arnett, pt. 12, p. 4187, 
2 Pt. 13, p. 4427. 
Pt, 12, p. 4203. 


4 Pt, 12, p. 4191. 
§ Pt. 12, p. 4204, 
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they went out the door and immediately afterwards fumes of the gas 
-came down and blinded him. He was unable to identify either of the 
men.’ The proprieter of the hotel, Victor H. Hooper, called the home 
of Sheriff Middleton but was unable to reach him. The sections of 
the containers of a tear-gas bomb were found in front of the organizer’s 
room. Mr. Arnett and his companions went outside the hotel and 
found that two of their cars had been completely destroyed by dyna- 
mite. He telephoned Lawrence Dwyer, at Pineville and at 5:45 a. m. 
Sheriff James Ridings of Bell County, came with an escort to take 
them in safety out of Harlan County? | 

The two masked men who set off the tear-zas bombs were not 
apprehended. George Jenkins, the night clerk at the hotel, had ex- 
amined the pieces of the tear-gas bombs. He described them as being 
reddish brown in color, in small sections. From the description it 
appears that the bombs were ‘‘triple chaser” grenades, manufactured 
by Federal Laboratories, Inc., which are painted red and separate into 
three pieces when exploded.’ Sheriff Middleton had purchased six 
‘‘triple chaser” grenades from Federal Laboratories, Inc., on Septem- 
ber 24,1935. Mr. Middleton testified on April 26, 1937, that he no 
longer had these gas grenades in his possession. ‘I don’t know whether 
they have been used,” he said. “I haven’t got any of them in my 
possession at this time.” ’ He believed that shortly after he had pur- 
chased them his deputies had discharged the grenades on a hill to 
experiment with the use of gas,’ 

The tear-gas containers which had been taken from the New Harlan 
Hotel were turned over to Sheriff Middleton.2 On March 26, 1937, 
investigators of this committee subpenaed the containers from the 
sheriff for the purpose of securing the serial numbers which are stamped 
on the bottom of the containers by the manufacturers. The manufac- 
turer keeps a record of the serial numbers of the grenades which are 
sold to each customer. The high sheriff told the investigators that the 
containers were in a safe in his office, but he refused to allow them an 
examination.? On April 14, 1937, Sheriff Middleton testified in re- 
sponse to the subpena that he no longer had the used tear-gas con- 
tainers in his possession, offering as an excuse: “I think they were 
supposed to have been delivered to the grand jury for their investi- 
gation and they were never returned to my office.”’” He later testified: 

Some of the representatives of this committee came to see me about those gas 
bombs, and I thought I had them in my possession, and I later learned that they 
had been turned over to the grand jury for investigation." a 

However, the Commonwealth attorney, Daniel Boone Smith, who 
had charge of criminal prosecutions in Harlan County, denied seeing 
the tear-gas containers in the course of the grand jury inquiry into the 


1 Testimony of George M. Jenkins, pt. 12, p. 4350. 
3 Testimony of L. T. Arnett, pt. 12, p. 4191: 
3 Testimony of L. T. Arnett, pt. 12, p. 4192. 
4 Testimony of George Jenkins, pt. 12, p. 4351. : 
yaa of Thomas F. Baughman, ballistics expert of the Federal Bureau of Identification, pt. 12, 
p. 4349, 
$ The invoice appears In pt. 12 as exhibit 1293 on p. 4390. 
7 Pt, 12, p. 4207, 
§ Testimony of Sheriff Middleton, pt. 12, p. 4208. 7 
* Testimony of Jack B. Burke, committee investigator, pt. 12, p. 4209. ‘The supbena appears in pt. 10 
. as exhibit 3650 on p, 3620. S 
10 ‘Testimony of Sheriff Thecdore R. Middleton, pt. 10, p. 3439. 
1 Pt, 12, p. 4208, ; 
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gassing of the hotel. He expressed surprise that such evidence had 
existed: 

I never saw them; and until I heard some evidence here, I assumed that they 
were a thing that disappeared when they went off. I thought they vanished. 
I didn’t know that there was anything left.! . 

_ Senator La Follette pressed Sheriff Middleton for an explanation of 
why he had failed to secure the serial numbers from the tear-gas 
containers while they were in his possession and why he had not availed 
himself of this clue to discover the names of the persons to whom the 
gas bombs had been sold by the manufacturers. Mr. Middleton ex- 
plained his failure in this respect by claiming— 

They were burned so badly that I could not tell whetucr there were any serial 
numbers on the grenades or not.? 

Expert opinion impeaches the testimony of the high sheriff, Thomas 
F. Baughman, special agent of the Federal Bureau of Investigation for 
over 17 years and a firearms-identification expert, described for the 
committee the operation of the ‘“‘Triple-chaser’”’ grenade and exhibited 
sections of a bomb which he had exploded to serve as an illustration. 
The serial number on the bottom of the container was not obscured 
in any way, nor were the sections of the container perceptibly distorted. 
Mr. Baughman’s testimony cast doubt on the credibility of Mr. 
Middleton’s excuse. 

Senator La Fouume. In your esnerience, when these Triple Chasers go off, 
is it usual for the various sections to ietain their shape? 

Mr. BAUGHMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Fouuerrs. Have you ever, in all of your experience, seen one after” 
it had exploded in which the section upon which is stamped the serial number was. 


-- 80 rag! damaged that the serial number was not legible? 
Mr. BAuGHMAN. No, sir. I have seen the shape of the canister deformed but 


never deformed sufficiently to obliterate the number.‘§ 


Throughout the inquiry held by this committee, the sheriff main- 
tained a sullen and hostile attitude, replying to questions with evasive 
answers. He refused to answer certain questions which he conceded 
were pertinent on the grounds that by testifying he would tend to 
incriminate himself under Federal law. This attitude on the part. 
of a peace officer would be strange if it were not for the fact that 
Sheriff Middleton had had a court record. He was convicted in a 
Federal court and sentenced to a Federal penitentiary for violating: 
the National Prohibition Act in 1926. Further light is shed on his 
qualifications as a witness by the fact that the United States Army 
board of examiners ruled that Theodore R. Middleton in 1920 «vas. 
unfit to hold a commission in the Regular Army by reason of the fact. 
that he “lacked veracity as a witness,” All of these factors taken 
together have made the committee reluctant to rely on the testimony 
of the sheriff when such testimony is without collateral support and: 
is challenged by other witnesses, or by pata testimony. 

In sum, the evidence discloses that following the gassing of the- 
New Harlan Hotel, pieces of the container of the tear-gas bomb were: 

1 Pt, 12, p. 4335. The following wire was received by the chairman of the committee on Apr. 30, 1937,. 
from Bert O, Howard, county attorney of Harlan County: ‘Thorough search made for tear-gas cans. I. 


cannot findthem. They never came into my possession” (exhibit 1315, pt. 13, p. 4427). 


2 Pt, 12, p. 4209. 
+The qontatiier was entered Into the committee’s record as exhibit 1312 and is held in committee files.. 
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found. From the shape and color of the sections of the exploded 
tear-gas bomb containers, it a ease that the bombs were “triple- 
chaser’? grenades manufactured by Federal Laboratories, Inc. The 
sheriff had had in his possession, prior to the gassing of the hotel, 
six ‘“‘triple-chaser’”’ grenades. He no longer had them in his posses- 
sion after the gassing of the hotel. He denied having them in his 
possession immediately before the gassing of the hotel, but his testi- 
mony is not reliable on this point. | 

The sections of the exploded tear-gas bombs were transferred to the 
custody of the sheriff by the local police. This evidence disappeared 
while it was in the safekeeping of the sheriff. The sheriff stated that 
the tear-gas-bomb containers were sent over to the grand jury which 
was investigating the incident. The Commonwealth attorney who 
had been present during the grand-jury investigation denied seeing 
the pieces of the exploded bombs. He even testified that he had no- 
knowledge that such evidence had been available. When inter- 
viewed by investigators of this committee, after the grand jury had 
completed its investigation, the sheriff said that he had the containers 
of the bomb in a safe in his office. On the witness stand he testified 
that when he made this statement he believed it to be true but later 
discovered that the bombs had previously been removed from the 
safe and sent to the grand jury. At the time of the interview, how- 
ever, he refused to open his safe and permit an examination of the 
containers to be made by the investigators. The testimony of the 
sheriff, therefore, does not establish beyond a doubt that he actually 
did furnish the containers of the exploded bombs to the grand jury. 
The evidence does show gross negligence on the part of the sheriff in 
failing to preserve evidence which was in his custody and in failing to 
notify the Commonwealth attorney of the evidence which was in 
existence so that a proper investigation by the grand jury could 
be made. | 

All such tear-gas bombs have a serial number engraved on the 
container. The manufacturer retains a record of the purchasers to 
whom each bomb is sold. By securing the serial number which is 
stamped on the bottom of an exploded tear-gas bomb, it is possible 
to trace the ownership of the bomb by consulting the records kept by 
the manufacturer. The exploded tear-gas-bomb containers, therefore, 
were valuable evidence offering a clue for solving the crime. ile 
the exploded tear-gas bombs were in his possession, the sheriff failed 
to secure the serial numbers which were stamped on them. He 
testified that the serial numbers had been obliterated. Expert. 
testimony makes it appear that this statement is of doubtful credibility. 
The high sheriff, therefore, was guilty of neglect of duty in failing 
properly to pursue this line of investigation. 

he sheriff was grossly negligent in failing to conduct a proper 

investigation himself of the gassing of the New Harlan Hotel on 
‘January 23, 1937, and in permitting valuable evidence to disappear 
so as to prevent a proper investigation to be made by others. These 
circumstances, the evasive character of the sheriff’s testimony, and 
the tenuous nature of his excuses for failing to make a proper investiga- 
tion of the crime do not clear him of the suspicion that he knew more 
about the incident than he cared to divulge. | 
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On January 25, 1937, L. T. Arnett and his assistants returned to 
Harlan town and again applied at the New Harlan Hotel for rooms. 
The management of the betel refused to permit them to register as 
guests.’ Victor H. Hooper, manager of the hotel, stated that: 

During the time they stayed at my hotel the members of the United Mine 
Workers of America were at all times peaceful and desirable guests.? 

His refusal to furnish them with further accommodations was solely 
due to loss of business arising from the— 
fear of violence and disturbances, caused by those opposed to the organizing of 
the mine workers.* 

The organizers, unable to obtain lodging in Harlan County, estab- 
lished themselves at Pennington Gap, Va., near the Harlan County 
line. Shortly after they were there, Frank White and a companion 
drove into Pennington Gap and entered the hotel where the organizers 
were staying. White, according to the testimony of Theodore Roose- 
velt Clarke,? warned one of the union organizers that if they persisted 
in coming into Harlan County, they would be ‘‘bushwacked.’’ 4 
(Frank White did not appear as a witness at the hearings of this com- 
mittee after April 22, 1937, although not excused. On April 26, 1937, 
Drs. Jones and Crouch sent a telegram to the chairman stating that 
Frank White would be absent on April 26 and 27 “on account of 
serious illness of baby daughter.” ® No further communication was 
received from Frank White thereafter.® - 

On February 6, 1937, the authorities lifted the quarantine for men- 
ingitis which had banned all meetings in Harlan County since Januar 
2, 1937.7. The following day the organizers gathered in the Conti- 
nental Hotel, at Pineville, ‘,, and debated the advisability of re- 
turning to Harlan County ey attempting to reestablish headquarters 
there. There were some who urged caution, others dismissed the 
threats of gassing and bombings as mere bluff. The bolder counsel 
prevailed. Thomas Ierguson, member of the United Mine Workers 
of America for 37 years, who was newly assigned to act as an organizer 
in Harlan County, and who was among those discounting the dangers 
ahead, described the conference: 

Senator La Foutuetre., Who were present? 

Mr. Fercuson. All of the fellows who were organizers, along with William 
Turnblazer, who is the president of district 19. We discussed the advisability 
of all of those fellows, all of us fellows, going back into Harlan County and stay- 
ing there and trying to reestablish headquarters until we could organize. — Bill 
Turnblazer made this statement, ‘They ain’t going to shoot you organizers,” 
and Mr. Arnett spoke up and said, ‘The hell they won’t.”” Well, I agreed with 
Bill that I did not think they would. I thought they would try to seare us and 
frighten us in every way they possibly could, but the next day we went in and 
discovered that both Bill and I were both wrong, because they shot me. 

On February 8, 1937, the organizers drove into Harlan County to 
the town of Evarts where they rented a plot of ground to be used for 


1 Testimony of L. T. Arnett, pt. 12, p. 4193. 

2 NN of Victor H. Hooper, pt. 12, pp. 4388-4389, exhibit 1290, and testimony of Oeorge Jenkins, pt. 
12, p. 4352, 

§ One of the unton organizers acting under the direction of L. T. Arnett. 

4 Testimony of Theodore Roosevelt Clarke, pt. 12, p. 1226. 

§ Pt. 12, exhibit 1297, p. 4227. 

€ Pt, 12, p. 4288. 

7 Testimony of L. T. Arnett, pt. 12, p. 4193, 

tpt. 12, p. 4216. 
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holding. an open-air meeting on the following Sunday. They then 
proceeded to the mines of the Black Mountain Corporation and 
atténded a local union meeting. The meeting was held in the after- 
noon in order to permit them to be out of the county before nightfall. 
At 4:30 p. m. they returned on the road from the Black Mountain 
Corporation’s coal camps to Harlan town.' Thomas Ferguson was 
riding in a car driven b William Milton Hall with L. T. Arnett, 
Three other organizers followed in a second car. Between the towns 
of Verda and Ages, they came upon a car parked by the side of the 
road? Frank White was seated in the car behind the driver’s wheel.® 
As the cars bearing the organizers drew near, two blasts on the horn 
came from the parked car. Instantly bullets rained onto the two 
cars as they drove by, damaging the front car and wounding Ferguson 
in the shoulder. The drivers stepped on their accelerators and drove 
full speed, careening down the ueheay at a speed of over 70 miles 
an hour, swerving past obstacles which had been placed across the 
road. L.T. Arnett described the wild ride which followed the shooting 
from the ambush: : 


Mr. ARNErt, Just as we got about even with the car, the driver who was later 
identified as Frank White, gave two blasts on the horn. We were approximately 
20 feet past his car when a rain of bullets begin to hail in and around our car, 

Senator LA Fotietts. Did any of these take effect? 

Mr, ARNETT. Yes; there was one bullet came and penetrated the radiator, and 
there was another bullet came through over my head and knocked my hat off 
and exploded, and a fragment of it struck Ferguson in the shoulder. Another one 
came through the back of my neck the best I could tell, because the window 
was rolled down, and there was one hole in the car, and also struck him in the 
shoulder and exploded and tore an awful nasty hole in his back. 

Senator La Fouvette, Was he seriously injured? 

Mr. ARNEiT. Very seriously injured. 

Senator LA Fottettr. What happened then? 

Mr. Arnetr. Matt Bunch was following. He was following in his car and 
I felt awful uneasy. I felt an awful uneasiness for him, but he got through the 
rain of bullets with only one bullet hole in his car. I ducked down when all of 
this shooting took place. And when I raised up, I look ahead and I saw another 
car parked on the side of the road with a menacing look of a gun inside which 
I saw after I got up to it; and we began to run into brush and rocks and obstruc- 
tions on the road, and finally at last, right even with the car, there was a wagon 
hub laying on the road endways to us. We were making something around 
70 or 75 miles an hour, as much as we could make in that length of time, and 
we hit this wagon hub, nearly wrecking us. They were very menacing with their 
guns, and I could not identify anyone in the car. 

Senator La Fouuerrs. Were any shots fired? 

Mr. ArneEtr. No shots were fired. Then we proceeded down, and just after 
we passed through Coxton, there was another car with one man standing on the 
outside and another man: at the wheel, with something that looked like a gun 
up against the wheel, and we went so fast there I don’t think his marksmanship 
would have allowed him to shoot us. The radiator had been blown up and we 
had to leave it in a Chevrolet garage. 

Senator LA Fotuerrp. What did you do when you got to Harlan? 

Mr. Arnerr. We were being followed by two carloads of men that acted 
suspicious, and we went in a circle, just around through Harlan, trying to lose 
- them as we were coming through, and when we got to the Chevrolet garage on 
the outskirts of Harlan County we had to leave this car in the garage. The six 
of us got into Matt Bunch’s car. The injured man got in with us, and we were 
so crowded there, we drove over across the bridge—I believe to the town of Baxter, 


1See map on p. 16. 
?Testimony of L. T, Arnett, pt. 12, pp. 4193-4194. 
3Testimony of William Milton Hall, pt, 12, p. 4223. 
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but as you cross the bridge, there ig the State highway garage there, and I saw 
two State patrolmen that I did not know nor I cannot name,! 


The organizers appealed to the two State patrolmen to give them. 
safe conduct out of the-county. The patrolmen drove into Harlan 
town to obtain permission from their superiors, leaving the organizers 
at the garage. Fearful for their safety and concerned over the wound 
received by Tom Ferguson, the organizers did not wait for the return 
of the State police, but boarded a bus which took them out of the 
county. | 

The bus was followed by the two carloads of men who had pursued 
the organizers into Harlan, but the tmp ended without further 
incident.? 

Mr. Ferguson was seriously wounded. The bullet which had 
struck him tore'a large hole through his shoulder. He exhibited the 
clothing which he had worn at the time of the injury, which showed 
the size of the wound: 

Senator La Fouterte. Is that hole there, that large hole in your underwear, 
was that where the bullet hit you first? 

Mr. Ferauson. No, sir; that is where it came out. It was an explosive bullet. 
: sth tae La FouLetre, You mean it was an explosive bullet or a soft-nosed 

ulle 

Mr, Fercuson. Well, a soft-nosed. I believe there was more than one hit 
here, if you will look and see the one hole here (indicating) and one here, and there 
is one in my coat. 

Senator La Fo.uerre, That is about 2 or 3 inches in diameter. 

Mr, FerGcuson. Yes, sir? 


Mr. Ferguson was hospitalized in Pineville, Ky. After an operation 
he was removed to the hotel occupied by the organizers so that he 
would be guarded against further attack. On April 27, 1937, when 
he appeared before this committee as a witness, he was still being 
treated by a doctor for his wound.? 

The army of deputy sheriffs and thugs were pleased with the success. 
of the ambush which had been laid for the organizers. The evening 
of February 8, Hugh Taylor testified, he saw Frank White: 


Senator La Fout.etrr, What did he say? 

Mr, Taytor. He called me up there and told me not to tell Bob Eldridge, and 
that Bob Eldridge talked too much, He said they caught hell a while ago; he 
said the organizers, or the agitators, or something like that. I don’t know. I 
don’t know what they called them. 

Senator La Fout.ette. One of the agitators? 

Mr, Taytor. I believe he said agitators. Anyway, he was referring to the 
organizers. He said, “They got hell a while ago.” He said, ‘We fired into them 
awhile ago.” 

Senator La Fouuerrs. He said that they fired into them? 

Mr, Taytor. Yes. Then I went on to ask him who fired into them, and he 
said he and Wash Irwin and Lee Hubbard. 

Senator La Fouterte., Did he say anything about this signal that they testi- 
fied about? 

Mr. Taytor. He said there was some fellow that blowed the signal, that was 
in the car with him. He said they gave blows on the horn; yes.‘ 


Three small boys witnessed the ambush of the organizers, and lived. 
to regret their presence upon the scene. John Clouse, aged 13, and 
1 Pt, 12, pp. 4194—4198, 
4 Testimony of L. T. Arnett, pt. 12, p. 4195. 


§ Pt, 12, p. 4217, 
4 Pt, 12, p. 4265. 
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his little brother; Jeane Clouse aged 9, were sons of Lloyd ghar 
a miner employe the Harlan Wallins Coal Corporation, w 

lived at Ages. Vierkt am Clouse, aged 12, was a half brother of Lived 
Clouse, and had been staying with him for a year! The three boys 
had been “hunting scrap iron on the river bank,” and were returning 
home along the road when the shooting . took place Markham 
Clouse testified that— 


there was a black two-seated car came on the road and that car blowed two times, 
and people on top of the cliff started on shooting. 


According to the bo hh testimony, one of the men on the cliff shouted 
“Look out!” Markham Clouse said bullets struck at his feet and— 


I started running across the road, started off on the railroad, and I turned around 
and I saw the cars, and on top of the cliff they were standing up behind the tree, 
I could see their heads.! 


He identified the men on the cliff as Bill Lewis,? Melvin Moore, 
Luke Hubbard, and Lee Hubbard. John Clouse and his little 
brother Jasper also ran for safety. John Clouse, aged 13, testified: 


I heard the car ablowing. When the front car got about even with us the hind 
ear blowed about three times, and then the shooting began. I ran on the oliff, 
me and my brother, and Markham was trying to run toward the railroad, and 
then he came back from the railroad to us. 


* * * * % * * 


Senator La Fotuetre. Did you hear anybody shout from the cliff? 

Master CLouse. Yes, sir. 

Senator La FoLuettTe. What did they say? 

Master CLousse. They told us to look Bat. When they said that there was 
two shots fired, and I went from the cliff down in the hollow. My little brother 
was with me. 

Senator La Fo.ietTtTs. Did you see the men who were doing the shooting? 

Master CLousn. No, sir. 

Senator La FoLugettsx. Did you see any of the bullets strike? 

Master CLousp. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Foutetre, Where did they strike? 

Master Ciouss. One of them struck right in the middle of the road, and one 
of them hit that front car.* 


The terror-stricken boys remained hidden in 1 the ditch until a miner 
named Isaac Eversole came down the road. John Clouse testified: 
ss | neue he would keep them from shooting me, and went home 
with him.” 


' Testimony of M arkham Clouse, pt, 13, bP. 4457-4458 
i] re of the Harlan Wallins Coal Corporation at the time of the shooting (eetimany of of Pear 
Bassham pp. 4534-4535). On ay 5, 1934, the grand jury recommended 
Middleton 't that yh discharge Bill ne along with other deputies from their positions as deputy aber 
t. 10, tial 1214, p. 3562), The high sheriff we “not sure”’ eine seek or pot 8 i Lewis ever served as 
puty sheriff (testimony of Sheriff Theodore R, Middleton, pt. 10, p The criminal record of Bi 
appears n pt. 10, as exhibit 1219, on p. 3732. He was iAdicted’ on 1 May 8 14, for ‘‘murder,” ‘‘ma- 
cious ooting and wounding,’’ “malfclous | striking and wounding,’ and ‘banding and confederating . ” 
On March 20, 1985, he was convicted a ent and confederating’”’ and sentenced to 1 year in the State 
penitentiary. ‘On March 30, 1935, he was paro 
3 An employee of the Harlan W allins Coal Corporation at ithe time of the shooting (testimon rp of Fear! 
Bassham, pt. 13, pp. 4534-4535), His duties were to act as ‘night watchman”’ el tmony of 
np pt. 13, p. 45 3). He was a member of the “‘thug gang’’ (testimony of Bill C. Johnson, Sage 12, 


sf A eputy sheriff stationed at sees | (pt. 10, exhibit 1198-A, f 4 Wiphetedba ll 10). Ho served 1 year in the State 
epicenter at Frankfort, Ky., for obtaining agetitd under anh 5 Page at re rivera 
Kans., on a charge of white slavery. He was sentenced on nine ‘other occas for patt offenses, 
his criminal record furnished by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, pt. oo Oo eanibit i » p. 3746, 

a ele bp rite (pt. 10, exhibit 1198 A, pp. 3705-3710). 

p 

1 Pt, 13, ae 4462, See transcript of testimony of Isaac Eversole, taken before the Harlan County grand 

jury at the specia] February term, February 15, 16, and 17, 1937, pt. 13, p. 4611. 
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The boys returned home and related what they had seen to Lloyd 
Clouse and his wife: ~ 


Senator La Fo.turetrts. Now, when you got home, did you tell anybody about 
what you had seen? 
Master Ciovss. Yes, sir; I told my mother and daddy.! 


John Clouse testified that he was warned not to repeat what he had 
seen. 


Senator La Fouterre. Did they say anything to you after you had told them 


what you saw? 
Master Crouse. Yes, sir. They told me it would not do to name them; that 
it might cause trouble; might cause our house to be blowed up.! 


Mrs. Minnie Clouse, the boys’ mother, confirmed their testimony: 


Mrs. CLouss. Yes, sir; I told them it would not do for them to talk; that if 
they did, we were liable to be blew up 
__Benator a FouLeTTs, You told them that you thought they should not talk 

an y 

Mrs. CrLousE. Not to talk to no one; tell no one nothing about it. 

Senator La Fo.tverre, You were afraid of what would happen? 

Mrs, Ciovusp. Afraid they would blow us up. 

Senator La FouLerre. When you say “they,” whom do you mean? 

Mrs. Ciouss. Well, there was a lot of them. Lee Hubbard, Luke Hubbard, 
Wash Irwin,? a whole lot of them. 


That same evening, two deputy sheriffs, Sherman Howard and 
Charlie Rose, of Brookside, a nearby mining camp, called at the home 
of Lloyd Clouse. Mrs. Clouse said: 

They told my husband to ask the kids if they seen anybody. The kids wasn’t 
at the house. They told my husband to ask the kids if they seen anybody that 
did the shooting, and my husband told them if they did there would not be nothing 
said, and it wasn’t any use for to talk any further about it. 

A week later, in spite of the precautions taken by Mr. and Mrs. 
Clouse, the boys were subpenaed to appear before the Harlan County 
grand jury. At 5 o’clock in the morning of the day that the boys 
were to appear before the an Us Lloyd Clouse left to go to work 
at the mines of the Harlan Wallins Coal Corporation. When he 
entered the mine he told his brother, Jasper Clouse,® according to 
the latter’s testimony, 
that Pearl Bassham seen him and told him to be damn sure that he did not let 
those kids go before the grand jury.® 

Mrs. Clouse sent the three little boys down to the nieghboring town 
of Brookside to take the 8 o’clock train into Harlan town. After 
they had left, Mr. Clouse returned. 

Mrs. Ciouse. Yes, sir; he came back. He went to work and he came back 
home. I set his lunch up, and he eaid—(At this point of her testimony Mrs. 


Clouse broke down weeping.) When he came back he said Mr. Bassham told 
him if he let the kids go and testify it would cause trouble.‘ 


1 Pt, 13, p. 4462, “ 

9 Wash Irwin worked as a deputy sheriff for Pearl Bassham at Verda, Ky., from April 1936 to October 
1936. See pay roll of Harlan Wallins Coal Corporation, pt. 9, exhibit 1113, pp. 3320-3333. His criminal 
record appears in pt. 10, as exhibit 1227, on p. 3751. On April 9, 1931, he was convicted of robbery and 
sentenced to 2 years at the State reformatory. On March 21, 1935, he was Indicted for malictous striking 
and wounding. On March 1, 1937, the ind{ctment was dismissed ‘because the prosecuting witness never 
will be able to attend court.” (See testimony of Pearl Bassham, pt. 10, pp. 3593-3594.) After being fired 
ACh sheriff, Irwin worked as a miner at Brookside, Ky. (testimony of Wash Irwin, pt. 12, p. 4287). 


4 Pestirobny of Mrs. Minnie Clouse, pt. 13, p. 4464. 
4 Uncle of Lloyd Clouse’s son, also named Jasper Clouse, aged 9. 
¢ Testimony of Jasper Clouse, pt. 13, p. 4477, 
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Lloyd Clouse brought the children back from the station. without 
permitting them to go on to Harlan town. His son, John Clouse, 
testified that shortly thereafter two deputies called at the house. 


Senator La Fouttetrs. What happened while you were at the railroad station? 

Master CLtousm. My daddy, when we went down there, told us it was no use 
going, that if we went it might cause a lot trouble, and we did not go. 

Senator La Fo.tuerrs. Then you went back to the house? 

Master Cuovuss. Yes, sir. . 

Senator La Fotuerts. Did anybody come? Did your father, at the railroad 
station, mention anybody’s name? 

Master CLouse, Yes, sir; he said Pear] Bassham told him if he went down there 
it would just cause us trouble. 

Senator La Fo.tuettTs. Well, when you got back to the house did anybody come 
to the house? - 

Master CLouss. Yes, sir; Wash Irwin and Luke Hubbard came. 

Senator La Fot.terre, Were you there when they talked to your father? 

Master CLouss. I was there, but Wash Irwin and Luke went and took my 
daddy out on the york and talked a lot to him. While I was in the house he 
asked me if my dad had left me go and I said no, and he said he thought that was 
a good thing. 

Senator La Foututette, Who said that; do you remember? 

Master CLovuseE. Yes, sir; Wash Irwin.! 7 


On Saturday evening, April 24, 1937, during this committee’s hearings, 

Lloyd Clouse was shot and killed by Bill Lewis before this committee 

had a chance to obtain Mr. Clouse’s testimony.? Mr. Bassham 

testifying on May 4, 1937, after Mr. Clouse’s violent death, denied 
Oo 


telling Lloyd Clouse that he wasn’t to let the boys testify before the 
grand jury. 

Mr. BassHaM. I would be glad to repeat just what I did tell him. Lloyd 
Clouse came to me, and I did not know the man at the time. He came to the 
office, and I had not been in the office but a few minutes in the morning, and he 
said that some man had came and summoned his two boys to go down before 
the grand jury. He said he was not an officer and that he was afraid to send 
them; that they might get their feotiony twisted up. I said, “If they had 
not been summoned, why send them?” That is what I told him. 

Senator La Foutvetrrs. Did you see him the morning of the day they left for 
nig prance jury? 

r. BassHam. I didn’t know about that, but I did see the man one morning. 

Senator La Fo.turetrn. What did you say to him on that morning? 

Mr. BassHam. Just what I have repeated. 

Eeeter La Fouvetts. Is that the only time that you ever discussed it with 
im 
Mr. BassHam. The only time I ever remember seeing him. 
* * * * * * * 


Senator La Fo.iettrs. Now, will you explain to this committee why your 
recollection serves you so perfectly so far as to the exact language that you 
employed concerning your conversation with Lloyd Clouse about his boys going 
before the grand jury, and that you draw a blank or give an evasive answer 
concerning every other occasion I have asked Pie about here this afternoon? 

Mr. Bassuam, I remember distinctly what I told Lloyd Clouse. 

Senator La Fot.terte. How do you remember that more distinctly than you 
do anything else? 

Mr. pee I know that I would not tell a man not to take a witness before 
& grand jury. 

nator La Fouierrs. I want to tell you that my experience with you on 
the witness stand convinces me that of all of the evasive witnesses this com- 
mittee has had to deal with you are the worst. You had an interest, did you 


1 Pt. 13, pp. 4462-4463. See also testimony of Mrs. Minnie Clouse, pt. 13, p. 4465. es 
2 Testimony of Jasper Clouse, pt. 13, pp. 2. See also testimony of Pearl Bassham, pt. 13, pp. 
4536-4547, At the time of his death Lloyd Clouse was a volunteer union organizer. 
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not, in seeing to it that these men who were in your employ were not identified 
as having taken part in the shooting, weren’t you? a8 

Mr. Bassuam. No, sir. . ie 

Senator La FoLierre. why didn’t you have an iriterest? 

Mr. Bassam. I certainly did not back them up in any shooting. 

Senator La Foturetrs. Well, but if they were in your employ they were your 
agents, weren’t they? 

Mr. Bassuam. I did not assume any responsibility for them going out and 

breaking the law, and they were off of my property.! 
_ The fury of the deputies and thugs was turned on the local organ- 
izers who were resident within the county. Marshall A. Musick, 
who was active as an organizer in the central part of the county, was 
still living with his wife and children outside the village of Kvarts 
when the union drive began in January 1937. William Clontz, 
organizer for the western part of the county, resided at Wallins Creek 
with his wife and son. In January 1937, when the union renewed 
activity, Mr. Musick and Mr. Clontz became once more targets 
for attack. — _ 

Mr. Musick was selected as the first victim. During the last 
week in January Ben Unthank approached Hugh Taylor, who was 
stationed at Shields, and was reported by Mr. Taylor to say “Get 
Musick whipped.” ‘‘He had a $10 bill to give the man to whip him,” 
Mr. .Taylor testified, and ‘‘He said to get some coal digger to whip 
him up.” ?~ Mr. Taylor arranged with Ase Cusick,’ who operated a 
beer stand at Shields, to beat up Mr. Musick.‘ On Sunday afternoon, 
January 31, 1937, Mr. and Mrs. Musick left their home at Evarts 
and walked down the road to Ridgeway to visit with two deacons of 
the Baptist Church, James H. Brewer and one Mr. Adkins. Along 
the highway above Lejunior they passed by a car in which Robert 
Eldridge and Hugh Taylor were sitting together with Tom Holmes, 
a coal operator who was manager of the Cooke _& Sharpe Coal Co. 
Nearby there was another car parked in which Frank White and Lee 
Fleenor were seated. As Mr. and Mrs. Musick proceeded down the 
highway, the car bearing Taylor, Eldridge, and Holmes cruised back 
and forth. Hugh Taylor testified as to their conversation: 

Mr. Taytor. Mr. Holmes and I were sitting up there talking. While we were 
sitting up there talking along came Musick, and he says, “There goes Musick 
and his wife now,” and he stood around and talked a while about it. He said, 
“Go on down and see Ase. Ase said he wanted to whip him. If Ase is going to 
whe him now is the chance. Let’s go down and tell him about it.” 

e turned around and went down to Shields.® 

At Shields they notified Cusick where Musick was going and 
according to Taylor, Cusick said ‘‘he would see him when he came back 
down the railroad’’ and “he would whip him when he came back.’” 
They then returned down the road and followed the Musicks until 
they entered the Adkins’ house. Tom Holmes then left to visit his 

' Pt, 13, pp, 4534-4535, 

t Pt. 12, p. 4259. 

3 A former deputy sheriff, see pt. 10, exhibit 1198-A, p. 3707. 

4 Testimony of Hugh Taylor, pt. 12, P. 4209. 

§ Deputy sheriff formerly in the employ of the Clover Splint Coal Co. He was discharged by the com- 
pany after he committed a murder in the Harlan County Courthouse. Testimony of Newell G, Alford 
pt. 11, p.4054. Thecriminal record of lee Fleenor appears at pt. 10, exhibit 1212, p.3729. He was convic 
of voluntary manslaughter on May 4, 1934, and was sentenced to 15 vearsin State penitentiary. Herecelved 
a conditional pardon on December 4, 1935. On November 20, 1936, he was reappointed deputy sheriff b 
Sheriff Theodore R. Middleton, and was active jo January and February 1937, Testimony of Sheri 
Theodore R. Middleton, pt. 10, p. 3561. 


6 Pt. 12, pp. 4250-4260. 
' Testimony of Hugh Taylor, pt. 12, pp. 4260-4261, 
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brother-in-law, James Brewer, stating that he was then going to Clover 
Splint to meet-his wife. - Eldridge and Taylor waited on the highway 
in their car. At that point Frank White drove up in his ¢ar and asked 
where the Musicks had gone. He told Taylor and Eldridge to keep 
watch on the Musicks and drove off to the town of Ages. There he 
icked up two members of his gang known as the “Sargent boys,’” 
ite returned near where devi and Eldridge were parked and left 
the Sargent boys on a hill behind the road. White then drove off 
again and returned a short time later with Allen Bowlin. Bowlin 
and White went down the road in the opposite direction from the hill 
on which the Sargent boys had been posted. 

While they were visiting with Mr. Adkins, Mrs. Brewer and her 
10-year-old son came to the Adkins house in a state of great excitement. 
They were concerned over the safety of the Musicks because deputies 
had been cruising about the neighborhood.? In the absence of Mrs. 
. Brewer, Tom Holmes dropped in on Mr. Brewer, and told hi 
according to the latter’s testimony “that he was not to be excited 
about anything,” adding “Stay in the house” and “not see anything.”’ 
Mr. Holmes said that Mr. Musick was going to get a ‘‘chouncing.’” 
Mrs. Musick came over to see Mr. Brewer and he warned her of 1m- 
pending trouble.‘ :. : 

Mrs. Musick returned to the Adkins’ home and she and her husband, 
thoroughly alarmed, thought it best to go back to Evarts before dark. 
They walked down the railroad track leading toward the main highway 
in order to take a bus. When they were several yards from the high- 
way, they heard a horn blow. Thinking it was the bus, they turned 
and saw two cars stopping on the road nearby. Suddenly they were 
caught in a cross-fire of bullets. Mr. Musick testified: 


While I had stopped to turn, she had advanced possibly 3 feet ahead of me but 
she was yet holding my coat. I had on a raincoat, and shots began to fire from 
two angles. ‘The second shot that was fired, I felt the sting of something on the 
back of my neck, and my hat left my head, and I caught my hat as it fell and 
I touched my wife’s arm in grabbing at my hat to put it back on my head, and 
under the excitement she rather turned around in front of me. Some of the bullets’ 
were striking in the edge of the highway where there was loose gravel, and it was 
throwing this gravel on me, and some of the bullets were striking the field of the 
main-line railroad on my left and striking in a hole of mud and water there, and 
it was a continual stream of bullets. 

* * * * * * # 


There was a car being driven up meeting me and he stopped and reversed his 
car to get out of the way of this rain of bullets, and he ran his car into the ditch 
eng avenned, and I looked back again and the two cars were still standing on the 
road, 

I was under the impression from the direction that part of these bullets was 
coming, that possibly that was coming out of the hill. There was a little eleva- 
tion that came down into the highway just at the point I was when the shooting 
started up, and I did not see anything with the exception of the men that were in 
the car. A number of people came out from the houses on the left-hand side of 
the main line of the railroad, and on the side of the highway possibly 200 people, 
men, woinen, and children, came out into the highway. 

My wife said, “Let us wait here for the bus”, and I told her I did not think it 
was best, but let us walk on. She apparently could not—she was so nervous 
she was not able to walk, and we rested for possibly a minute until she rather 


1 The Sargent boys were employed in the shooting and gassing of Chad Middleton at Evarts In 1936, 
along with Frank White (testimony of Kelly Fox, pt. 13, p. 4435). 
§ Testimony of Marshal A. Musick, pt. 12, pp. 4230-4231, 
3 Testimony of James Brewer, pt. 12, pp. 4244-4245. 
* Testimony of James Brewer, pt. 12, p. 4243. 
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come to her composure, and we walked down the pike for a short distance, down 
the crossing where we left the highway possibly a thousand feet to where this bus 
that we was expecting overtook us, and we loaded up on that bus and drove down 
to this White Elephant saloon. The bus stopped to pick up passengers, and the 
same two cars that was there as we perce by came back and parked by the side 
of the saloon again near the point that they were as we went by. We went on 
home on the bus.! _ 


At this time Mr. Taylor and Mr: Eldridge were still parked on the 
road. Mr. Taylor described the shooting as follows: 


Mr. Tayrtor. I did not see any shots fired, all I saw was where the bullets had 
hit; you could look at the road and see the smoke raise up from the gravel. It was 
&@ gravel road and tar put in it. You could see the smoke rise from it where the 
bullets hit. 

Senator La Fo.t.etrn, From the way the bullets were striking the road did you 
get any idea of where they were coming from 

Mr. TayLor. Yes; coming out of the hill around there to the right; coming down 
or off of one of them spurs up there. It sounded like it was up there somewhere. 

. Senator La Fo.Luetts. Could you tell, from your experience with-firearms, and 
from the reports of the firearms, what type of weapons they were? 

Mr. Taytor. They were rifles of some sort. 

Senator La Fo.t.tetrn, Would you say they were high-powered rifles? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, they were high-powered rifles. 

Senator La Fotuettre. Now, when White went up the road, or down the road, 
and apparently left the Sargent boys out of his car, was that up the road from the 
hollow or toward the hollow? 

Mr. Taytor. It was above the hollow. 

Senator La Fot.tetrx. Now, from your knowledge of the topography there, 
would it have been possible for them to have gone, without your seeing them, back 
down to the place where these shots seemed to be coming from? 

Mr. Tay.or. Yes, sir; they could have went that way. 

Senator La Fotuettrs. How would that have been possible? 

Mr. Taytor, Well, that is a kind of a roll there. e call them knobs; I don’t 
know what you may call them, but a kind of aroll up there. They could have went 
on the other side of the curve from where I was at. ‘There are no houses up there. 
They could have come out and went up the spur and crossed down the hollow. 
That is all I saw. 

Senator La Foutuerrs. Could that have been done, would you say, in the time 
that elapsed between the trip that was made up the road to let them out and the 
time the shooting started? 

Mr. Taytor. Oh, yes. 

Senator LA Fo..Lerre. Was thore enough time elapsed for that? ces 

Mr. Taytor. Oh, yes; plenty of it. . 

Senator La Fouuerre. Now, where was Frank White’s car when the shooting 
was going on; do you know? 

Mr. Taytor. He was running on by them. 

Senator La FouuetTte. He had passed the Musicks? 

Mr. Tayuor. He had passed the Musicks. 

Senator La Fo.utetts. And was below them? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir.? 


The following morning Mr. Taylor met Frank White, who was 
laughing about the incident. He also met Wash Irwin, whom he had 
not seen the night before at the scene but who appeared very. well in- 
formed about what took place. Wash Irwin said) that Frank White 
had given the signal for the shooting from the hill, and according to 
Hugh Taylor: 

He said if it had not been for Musick’s wife getting over there he would have 


gotten a bullet through him. She saved him. He said, ‘‘She got on the wrong 
side of him, between the shots and Musick.’’® 

1 Pt, 12, pp. 4232-4233, 

a Pt. 12, pp. 4262-4263. 

§ Pt. 12, p. 4264. 
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Tom Holmes, who had been present during the testimony of the 
other witnesses, had no comment to make other than that he had not 
told Mr. Brewer ‘‘that he had a choust’”’ for Mr. Musick, or that “my 
peng had a chousting for Mr. Musick.” He admitted cautioning Mr. 

rewer to stay in the house.'’ He had no comment to make on Mr. 
Taylor’s testimony that they had arranged with Ase Cusick to beat 
up Mr. Musick.’ | | 

The net tightened around Mr. Musick and Mr. Clontz. On 
February 2, 1937, Marion Howard, nephew of Ben Unthank, came to 
see William Clontz and delivered a warning from Ben Unthank that 
he would not be safe if he went out after dark. On February 4, 
Homer Clontz, his son, drove down into the town of Wallins Creek 
to attend band practice. As he passed by a dark alley beside the 
Baptist Church, a spray of bullets struck the car, 11 bullets piercing 
the left rear-fender. Some of the bullets missed the car and hit some 
houses on the other side of the street.2 The persons who did the 
shooting were not apprehended. 

At the same time, Marshall Musick was receiving warnings from 
his friends that he should leave town. On February 2, 1937, James 
H. Brewer warned Mr. Musick that he should leave the county. Mr. 
Brewer testified: “I thought he would be killed * * * every- 
thing looked that way.” For his part in the Musick affair, Mr. 
Brewer did not escape the attention of the deputies. Ben Unthank’s 
chief assistants, George Lee, Lee Fleenor, and Allen Bowlin, visited 
his house on February 4, to search “for 1,100 pounds of meat sup- 
posed to be stolen’’: 


Senator La FouLtetre. What did they say? 

Mr. Brewer. They said they had a search warrant for 1,100 pounds of meat. 

Senator La FouLerts. For 1,100 pounds of meat? 

Mr. BrReEweER. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Fouuerrn. Did they show you the search warrant? 

Mr, Brewer. No, sir. 

Senator La Foutuerre. Did you ask them to show it? 

Mr. BREWER. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Fotuetrs. They refused to show it to you? 

Mr. Brewer. They did. ; 

Senator La Fo.tuerrn. They refused to show you the search warrant? 

Mr. BrREweER. Yes; they would not show it to me. 

st La Fo.tuerre, Had you heard about any theft of 1,100 pounds of 
meat 

Mr. Brewer. Not at that time. 

Senator LA Fou.terrs. Where did they look for the meat? 

Mr. Brewer. Looked in the dresser drawer, the chiffrobe. 

Senator La FoutuettH. In the dresser drawers? 

Mr. Brewer. Yes. a 

Senator La Foutuerrs. They were looking for 1,100 pounds of meat in your 
dresser drawors? 

Mr. Brewer. They said that is what they were searching for. 

Senator La Fotuetts. What do you think they were searching for? 

Mr. Brewer. United Mine Workers’ literature. 

Senator LA Fouuetrs. Did they find anything? 

Mr. Brewmr. No, sir. 

Senator La Fou.etre. Did they find any literature? 

Mr. Brewer. No, sir. 


1 Testimony.of Tom Holmes, pt. 12, pp. 4208-4299. 
1Testimony of Willlam Clontz, pt. 12, pp. 4228-4220. A photograph of the damaged car is held in the 
committee's files as exhibit 1298, 
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Senator La Fouterrs. Did they find any meat? | 

Mr. Brewer. No, sir. 

Senator La Fou.erre. What did they do then? 
Mr. Brewer. They went away.! 


The visit of the deputies was a silent warning to Mr. Brewer not 
to interfere with the Musick affair. | 

On the evening of February 8, when Frank White was describing to 
Hugh Taylor the ambushing of the organizers, he brought up another 
matter for discussion. According to Hugh Taylor, Frank White said: 


We will go down and shoot up the Musick’s home and run him out. 
The conversation went on as follows: 


Mr. Taytor. He said, “We will go down there.”’ I asked him what he would 
do, and he said, ‘“‘We will go and shoot it up.”” I asked him who was going, and 
he said there was a bunch of them, 

Senator La FotLettp. What did he say about there being money? 

_ Mr. Taytor. He said there would be money in it; yes. 

Senator La Fouuerrr. Did he say how much? 

Mr. Taytor. He said it would be so much more; it would be $100 more in 
your pay.” 

Senator LA Fouuerte. $100 if you took part in it? 

Mr. Taytor: $100 more in the pay; yes. 

Senator La Fouiuerre. Did you accept the proposition? 

Mr. Taytor. I told him I would, but I did not.? 


Hugh Taylor went to stay with Robert Eldridge to avoid meeting 
Frank White again. Later the same evening Wash Irwin came to 
Eldridge’s house looking for Taylor. He was accompanied by the— 


two Sargent boys and one woman, some kind of woman. He sent the woman and 
the Sargent boys, both, out. : 


Wash Irwin explained to Hugh Taylor that Ben Unthank would 
finance the raid. : 


Senator La Foutuerre. Now, when Wash Irwin was discussing with you the 
shooting up of the Musick house did he mention any consideration that might 
be in it, any amount of money or anything? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes; he said I would get $100 for the job. 

Senator La FoutLerrs. Did he say he would pay it? 

Mr. Taytor. He did not say exactly he would pay it, but he inferred that 
Unthank would be the rudder of it—he did not exactly say it that way either, 
but that was what he was referring to, I can tell from his talk.‘ 


Hugh Taylor made a noncommital reply to Irwin. He gave his 
reasons in the following testimony: 


Senator La Fot.Lerre. You say you turned down this proposition but you did 
not flatly refuse it? 

Mr. Tayuor. I was afraid to refuse it. 

Senator La Fotuprrs. Why? 

Mr. Taytor. I was afraid of dying. I was afraid of being killed. 

Senator La Fotuterrs. What? 7 

Mr. Taytor. I was afraid I would get killed. I was afraid if I refused I would 
get killed.‘ 


Frank White was absent from the committee’s hearings without 
leave and was unavailable for comment.5 Wash Irwin, who followed 
Hugh Taylor on the witness stand, left his testimony unchallenged.® 
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On February 9,1937, Mr. Musick heard word of the ambushing of 
the organizers which had taken’ place on the day before! Shortly 
thereafter on the street in Evarts he met George Middleton, an uncle 
of the high sheriff. George Middleton told Mr. Musick, according to 
the latter’s testimony: 


I have always took you to be a good man, you have lived in my property for a 
year and a half, and I think you are a good man, and I feel like I ought to advise 
you that your life is in immediate danger, and I want to advise you as a friend 
that you had better get out of town and out of the county before you are killed.? 


On the same day Mr. Musick encountered John Clemm, police- 
court judge of Evarts, on the street.. Mr. Musick reported that the 
following conversation took place: 


Immediatcly after noon that day, I met Mr. John Clemm, the police judge of 
that town, and he gave me almost exactly the same advice, with this exception, 
that he said, “My life has been threatened just like yours,” and I said ‘ udge, 
what is your trouble?” And he said, “Well, I am in trouble with the same gang.’ 
And I said, ‘How come you to break with them? You and they have been good 
friends.”” ‘Well,’ he said, “Merle Middleton, the president of this bus company, 
I decided some cases against him here in the oy and he has been angry with me, 
and my life is in jeopardy just like yours,” He said, “Possibly both of us will 
have to leave the county.” 3 


The attempt on his life on a preceding Sunday and the warnings 
he received made Mr. Musick finally determine to abandon the 
county in which he had lived for over 14 years. His decision was rein- 
forced by the fact that Ben Unthank, Frank White, Lee Fleenor, and 
George Lee and Wash Irwin, together with three carloads of deputies, 
were circulating through the streets in the town of Evarts ‘‘where 
they could see what I was doing, where I was going, and what buildings 
I was going into.’’* After discussing the matter with his wife, he was 
convinced by her argument that the family would be safer if-he were 
away fromhome. He parted with his family, believing that his absence 
would avert the menace against his wife and children. But it was to 
no avail, l 


Mr. Musick. This was along possibly 3 o’clock in the afternoon.’ I stayed 
home and sat around with my wife until very late, and the train that went up the 
head of the hollow and back generally went out about 7 o’clock: I called my boy 
Bennett just before I started to the train after dark, and I related to him the 
warning that we had had, and when I started to. leave the house I said, ‘Bennett, 
I want you to stay here tonight and try to take care and watch and take care of 
your mother and the other children.”’” And he said, ‘Pop, I will do that.” And 
that is the last words I ever heard him speak. I left on the train and when I got 
off that train at Pineville there was a message in the hotel that my boy was 
killed in the home. 

Senator La Fotuetrs. About what time did you arrive at Pineville? 

Mr. Musick. About 9 o’clock. 
ae La Fouuterrs. When did you receive word that your son had been 

ille ; 

Mr. Musick. As soon as I came in the lobby of the hotel, Mr. Arnett was in 
there, and he came over from the clerk’s office and he said, ‘Brother Musick, 
I have some sad news for you. Your son is killed in your home up at Evarts.’’ ® 


The murder of Bennett Musick occurred at about 8:30 p. m. in 
the evening of February 9, 1937. Mrs. Musick and her three sons 


| See P. 93. 
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were sitting about the firéplace and her daughter was busy at house- 
hold tasks when a shower of bullets tore through the walls of the 
house. Mrs. Musick, the boy’s mother, described what took place: 


Well, I could not tell how many shots, it was so excitable and unexpected. 
The first shot that I heard, I was reading the paper next to the baby boy who 
had just come back from Evarts and brought the day’s paper and handed it to 
me, and I was reading the paper, and the first shot, [ thought just for a second 
it was something exploded in the grate. I was setting in front of the grate, and 
I looked down, and by that time there was another one, and at that time, of 
course, I did not remember seeing Bennett go out of the room at that particular 
time. It was a week before it come to me that I never did think I saw him 
leave, but in a week I remembered seeing him just kind of crawl to go into the 
bedroom, and he must have fell. This boy that is 14 was setting on the studio 
couch at the end that came around to the door to go into the bedroom, and he 
said Bennett just rose out of his chair and went in the front room, and just fell 
into the bedroom, but he had turned. He was lying right around a trunk just 
to the left of the door. He crawled around and his feet were past the door.! 


After. the shooting had stopped, Mrs. Musick called the roll of her 
family: 

We hushed. for 2 or 3 seconds, or 2 or 3 minutes maybe, then the shooting 
stopped, and I thought—well, I said, ‘“‘Are any of you shot?” And the baby boy 
said, “I am shot in the arm,” and Pauline said, ‘I am not shot,” and Virgil went 
behind the door, the 14 year old boy got behind the door, and two bullets went 
in just above his head. e just scattered down behind the door that stood open 
just a little, and I took Bennett by the shoulder.! 


It was then that Mrs. Musick discovered that Bennett was dead. 


I shook Bennett, and he was dead. We did not have a light in the room, and 
Pauline and I just drug him to the door where that light shined in from the living 
room and seen he was dead. She unbuttoned the clothes and felt his chest, and he 
was already dead.! 


The 14-year-old boy ran over to Floyd Creech’s, next door neigh- 

bor; Mr. Creech was getting out of bed, having heard the shots, and 

utting his clothes on to go over to Musick’s. Mrs. Musick continued 
er narrative of events: 


Mr. Creech came over and said that he was dead, and I asked him if he would 

o and call my husband, and he said he would, and Pauline washed Bennett’s 

ace, and some more neighbors came, too, at that time, and they helped us, and 
we laid him out on the studio couch.! 


Mrs. Musick was unable to fix the direction from which the shots 
had come, but she believed they came from the road. 


Senator La Fo.tun1rs. Could you tell from the direction of the shots as they 
entered your house where they were fired from? Did you gain any impression? 

Mrs. Musick. I thought at the time they were just somewhere right around the 
house. They made such aring. ‘The first one went jugt like something exploded. 
{t seemed like I could not hear it for a long time, but it just deafened me, and I 
thought it was right around the house. I did not have any idea they were shoot- 
ing from the road. I just had an idea that we had the window shades down, and 
it was cream-colored window shades, and I had an idea that they seen the boy— 
his back was setting toward the first shot that came in, and I just had an idea 
that someone looked in and thought that was his daddy. That,is what I thought. 
But I reckon they must have come from the pike.! y 


The night of February 9, after learning of the death of his son, 
Marshall Musick shel sought to return to Harlan County from 
Pineville and bring back his family and the body of his son. He 
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apeke to Sheriff Ridings of Bell County and appealed for an escort: 
e was told it was too dangerous. me bees ee. 

I asked the sheriff to take me home, and Sheriff Ridings said, ‘Mr, Musick 
I cannot afford to do that. Possibly you and me both would be killed’, and 
he ssid, ‘I will do this. I will get some of my deputies’’—he told me of some 
brave men he had, <leputy sheriffs in that county, that he would gather them up 
and get a couple of cars and go to an undertaker and get the ambulance, and the 
two cars, and they would bring my wife and the other children out, and the 
undertaker would bring the corpse out. I talked to a number of men there, and 
they all told me that they could not afford to take me up there, that possibly they 
would be killed. Sheriff Ridings left, and I waited until late in the night, possibly 
4 o’clock or approximately 3 o'clock that night, and one of the Ridings’ sheriffs, 
I don’t know whether it was the high sheriff or his deputy, came in and told me 
that he had been up there and told me about how the house was shot full of holes, 
and that after he went to the home and the condition thereof up there, that it was 
too dangerous for him to undertake to take my family out, and he was unable to 
get an undertaker to go in there owing to the fact that they were afraid of being 
killed, and he told me that the doctors up there would not go to the home, that 


they were afrsid.! 

The following day, the Musick family left Harlan County, taking. 
the dead body of Bennett Musick with them. : 

There was an eyewitness to the shooting into the Musick house. 
Kelly Fox, a former deputy sheriff, was employed as an automobile 
mechanic at the Black Motor Co. at Evarts, Ky. He lived four houses 
removed from the home of Mr. and Mrs. Musick. On February 9, 
1937, the night of the shooting, he was returning home, crossing 4 
footbridge over the river that ran below the road where the Musick 
house was located. , As he left the bridge to go up toward the high- 
way to his house, he saw three cars coming down the road. As they 
passed the Musick house, shots were fired from the three cars. Fox 
stopped behind several large rocks which lay between the river and 
the highway. One of the cars drew up opposite the Musick house. 
The other two cars drive up the road and circling around returned 
slowly to join the other car. There were three men in the parked car. 
Two of the men placed their guns out of the windows and continued 
shooting into the house. The headlights of the cars that were movin 
back down the road illuminated the parked car. Kelly Fox recogniz 
one of the men in the parked car as Frank White. Mr. Fox reported 
the incident to Bryan Middleton, brother of the high sheriff, who was 
a personal friend of his. However, he did not report it to the authori- 
ties. He had vivid memories of the time in 1936 when he had ap< 

eared as a witness against Frank White in-connection with the shoot- 

ing of Chad Middleton. The recollection of armed gunmen eyeing 
him in the courtroom was sufficient to seal his lips.? : 

The series of crimes which had followed in close succession after the 
gassing of the New Harlan Hotel and the dynamiting of the organizers’ 
cars on January 23, 1937, culminating in the murder of Bennett Musick 
on February 9, 1937, forced the'county authorities to take some action: 
A special term of the Harlan County grand jury met on February 15, 
16, and 17 to investigate the outrages. 

The grand jury in Harlan County is selected by three jury com- 
missioners who are appointed ‘by the circuit court judge. me time 
in January 1937, Judge James M. Gilbert summoned Bassett M, 
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Warren to his office. Mr. Warren was -a businessman who had 
formerly been @ miner and a member of the United Mine Workers of 
America. According to Mr. Warren’s testimony, Judge Gilbert told 
him that he ‘wanted him to serve as juy commissioner “and get 
it out of politics if he could; that his dockets had been delayed or 
something like that.” Mr. Warren accepted the offer and according 
to his testimony, Judge Gilbert said, “I will call you some time in 
February,’ Later Mr. Warren was notified to appear at the court- 
house and to be sworn in as jury commissioner. However, he did 
not take office. “A day or two before the date come,” he said, 
“I got another call which said for me not to come that Judge Gilbert 
was sick.”’ On February 15, 1937, Mr. Warren received the following 
letter from Judge Gilbert: ~ 

My Dear Mr.‘ Warren: When I had the Clerk call you several days ago I 
found that I did not feel well enough to come to Harlan and take up the question 
of filling the Jury wheel. 

Since I had you called before or about that time this Musick boy was killed 
which has brought on a condition that would cause it to be awfully hard on you 
to act as jury commissioner. Besides that a few years ago there was a lot of 
trouble at Evarts, close by where you live. If you were to go on the commission 
at this time it would make it extremely embarrassing to you by reason of people 
in that particular community who are not qualified but who are vitally concerned 
in some of these matters insisting on you putting them in the wheel, a position 
that would be much too hard for you to have to deal with and one that I shall 


not ask you to undergo. 

For that reason I have decided that the safer and better course for the adminis- 
tration of justice and to avoid criticism against you, as well as criticism against 
myself, I feel that it is best to appoint another person, which I am accordingly 


a very much desired to have you on this Jury Commission, but I do not 
want to put you in a position where you would be embarrassed. 

I trust that I may have you to assist me in some other way at an early date. 
Assuring you of the highest personal regard and very best wishes for you and 
yours, I am, 

Your friend, 
(Signed) James M, Giipert.! 

In the place of Mr. Warren, Judge James M. Gilbert selected for 
jury Commissioner, W. Thomas Holmes, manager of the Cooke 
& Shar e Coal Co., at Lejunior, Ky. 

In place of an impartial commissioner, Judge Gilbert obtained a 
coal operator who was not quite free of being implicated in the designs 
against Musick. Mr. Holmes was the man who, according to the 
testimony of Hugh Taylor, had arranged for a man to attack Mr. 
Musick on the highway on January 31, 1937. Mr. Holmes did not 
contradict this statement, nor did he deny warning his brother-in- 
law, James H. Brewer, on that day, to remain in his house in ordey 
not to see what was going to take place outside? To what extent 
Mr. Holmes was involved in the shooting of Mr. and Mrs. Musick 
while they were returning from visiting Mr. Adkins on January 31 
is not established. It is clear, however, that a grand jury selected 
by Mr. Holmes and his fellow commissioners would not be likely to 
inquire deeply into Mr, Holmes’ own connection with the crime. 

Even an impartial grand jury would have operated under handicaps. 
Criminal prosecutions in Harlan County sare conducted under the 
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general direction of the Commonwealth attorney. In 1937 the 
commonwealth attorney was Daniel Boone Smith, who was receiv- 
ing regular monthly retainers from Mr, Bassham’s Harlan. Wallins 
Coal Corporation and from two other coal companies, = 
Furthermore, the chief law-enforcer ant officer in Harlan Count, 
was the high sheriff, Theodore R. Middleton. Forthwith, the sheri 
assured the grand jury that there had not been any disorders ‘‘of any 
importance during the last 2 years.’’ He said, in part: — 
Leading up to these labor disorders here, we have not had any intensive trouble 
in Harlan County, so to speak, of any importance during the last two years. We 
have been getting along remarkably well here I think and murders and crimes and 
unlawfulness of all kinds has been reduced as much as it is possible to do here in 
this county considering the number of people and the class of people we have 


, 


here in the coal mines.! 


The sheriff was unable to state what he did consider to be a crime 
“fof any importance.”’ 

Senator La FouLetre. You did not think all of these shootings and dyns- 
mitings were labor troubles of any importance? 


Mr. Mripp.eton. Well, I don’t know about that. 
* * * * * * 


Senator La FouLetts. Well, those I have recited did not seem to constitute 
anything of importance, according to your statement. How many more would 
there have to be to have been a matter of importance, before you would have told 
the grand jury you thought it was important? - 

Mr. Mipp.eTton. I don’t know, Senator.? 

Before this committee the high sheriff made a statement far different 
from that which he had made to the grand jury. 

Senator La Fotierrs. Well, now, you say you have listened to this testimony. 
Hasn’t this testimony convinced you, even you, Sheriff, that a large percentage of 
the lawlessness, the violence and the crimes that this committee has inquired into 
in relation to Harlan County result from your deputies and your alliance with the 


coal operators in Harlan County? 
Mr. Mipp.eron. Well, there has been a lot of violence and crime committed 


‘by my deputies, I think that is right.3 

The grand-jury commissioners took no chances in their selection of 
the grand jury. The foreman of the special grand jury in February 
‘was Homer Highbaugh, son-in-law of A. B. Cornett, vice president of 
the Curnett-Lewis Coal Co. Mr. Highbaugh had served as a deputy - 
‘sheriff under Theodore R. Middleton since December 4, 1934. The 
foreman of the regular grand jury in March was Hans Bennett, whose 
brother, C. V. Bennett, is a coal operator interested in the Dixie Coal 
Co., the Harlan Central Coal Co., and the Rex Mining Co. The 
foresight of Judge James H. Gilbert in substituting Mr. Holmes for 
Mr. Warren was rewarded. Neither the special term February 
grand jury nor the regular March grand jury returned any indict- 
ments. - | 

A revulsion of sentiment swept Harlan County as a result of the 
cold-blooded murder of Bennett Musick by the night riders of Ben 
Unthank. Voices were raised in protest, even among the deputies. 
Henry M. Lewis, chief deputy under High Sheriff Theodore R. 

1 Pt, 18, exhibit 1318, p. 4633. 
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Middleton, tendered his resignation on February 20, 1937. He ex- 
plained his action by saying: - 
Well, there were things going on all over the county that I did not approve of, 
He amplified this statement: 


- Well, lots of things had happened that I did not know how they happened or 
who done it. You take killing the Musick boy in Harlan County was a bad piece 
of work by somebody. I don’t know who did it, or anything about it. It was 
about as bad a crowd as ever happened to be in our county. That house being 
shot up in the night and that boy killed, that was a bad piece of business.! 


Hugh Taylor was so shocked by the murder of young Musick that 
his:emotions overcame his caution. The day following the attack on 
the Musick home, he was warned not to talk about the affair. Ben 
Unthank himself ordered Taylor to keep silent. 


Senator La Fottetrs. You say you first heard of the murder of the Musick boy 
on the morning of February 10 and you heard it in Harlan Town. Who first 
told you about it? : 

Mr. Taytor. The first I heard about it was Lee Flcenor told me. 

Senator La Fou.erre. What did he say? 

Mr. Tayztor. He asked me had I heard about it. I told him no, I had not. 
He turned and walked off, left me. Then Ben Unthank came up and asked me 
if I heard anything. 1 said I heard Musick’s boy was killed, and he asked me who 
told me and I told him Lee Fleenor. He says, ‘Well, don’t talk any more about 
that.” He said, ‘Let them get the news out.” He said, ‘Don’t say anything 
more about it.” ? 


After the Musick murder, when the special term February grand 
jury was holding its inquiry on February 15, 16, and 17, Hugh Taylor 

ermitted himself to protest against the violence of the gangs. 
Rashly, he spoke his thoughts to Frank White. 


Senator La Fouuerte. Where were you talking to him? 

Mr. Taytor. I was talking to him in the Harlan courthouse. 

Senator La Fouuertre. In whose office? 

Mr. Taytor. Tho sheriff’s office. 

Senator LA Fouuetrr. Now, tell us just what was said between you and Frank 
White on that occasion. 

Mr. Tartor. Well, in the sheriff’s office I was talking about it and I told him— 
we were talking about the special grand jury that was called there. I says, 
“Tt is a shame”, I says, “that the county gots into such a damn shape like this, 
the deputy sheriffs getting out of here and doing all of this, most of this being 
done by them; it is a disgrace.’ I says, ‘You fellows are going to get us all 
pu in the penitentiary, or right in hell somewhere, maybe where we all belong’”’ 

says, ‘‘the way you are doing it.’’ He said I had better keep my mouth shut 
or I might go down, too. I told him I might go down, but somebody would go 
right down with me, too? 


On February 20, 1937, Frank White made good his threat. That 
evening Hugh Taylor was in a saloon with David Sullenberger, whose 
father operated the Clubhouse at Shields, where the Berger Coal 
Co. deputies stayed. Wash Irwin noticed him and said, according 
to Taylor: ‘““You don’t belong here,” he says, ‘“‘you better go back 
down to Shields.” Taylor and Sullenberger ieft the saloon and drove 
back in the direction of Shields. They were overtaken by a car 
driven a White, who had with him Wash Irwin and a third 
man. ite sounded his horn, and Taylor drew his ¢ar to a halt to 
see what he wanted. White approached Taylor, who was at the 
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driver’s seat, and Irwin and his companion came up on the other side. 
After a brief greeting, White and Irwin suddenly drew their’ pistols 
and fired point blank at Taylor and Sullenberger, hitting them five 
aipee though not fatally. Taylor described what took place as 
ollows: 


The car came up behind me. His car came up behind me and he blowed his 
horn for me-to stop. I told the boys I better stop and see what he wants. I 
stopped and Frank got out. I saw him getting out. I waited for him to come 
up there. He says, ‘‘Where are you going?” I says, “I am going to bed.” I 
cast my eyes to the side and I saw somebody else walk out from the car; I saw 
Wash Irwin and somebody else right alongside of him, and Wash Irwin had a 
pistol; it looked to me like a bright-looking automatic; and Frank says, ‘You 
will like hell.” He stuck the pistol alongside of my head, and when he stuck the 
pistol alongside of my head I grabbed the pistol with my left hand and jerked it 
up, and when I jerked the pistol up he fired on me. 

Senator La Fo.tLetre. Were you hit? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. 

Senator La Fouuetrs. Where. - 

Mr. Taytor. I was hit in the fingers, the last finger right here [indicating]; 
it hit that finger there and went through here [indicating] and came right out 
through here [indicating]. 

Senator La Fouuerre. That is the left hand? 

Mr. Tayrtor. That is the left hand. That is the hand I grabbed it with.! 


Taylor then reached for the pistol with his right hand, and White 
fired through the knuckles, breaking the hand. ‘Taylor was left help- 
less. He managed to struggle out of the car and ran for the side of 
the road. He testified further: 


The door of the car came open; I don’t know how I could get it opened, but I 
got it opened, I don’t know, how, but, anyway, the door came open, and I had 
two 45’s, and I reached for them, but I could not do nothing with them; I could 
do nothing with my hands to get them, and then I turned to run, and when I broke 
into a run he shot me, I started to go on a run, and just as I started to there he 
ee me through the hip, out through the groin here [indicating], and that run 
me down.! 


As he lay helpless on the ground, White and Irwin drew close to 
deliver a final blow. But they decided it was not necessary. 


Mr. Taytor. Then I laid down. They came to examine me. I laid there flat 
dead. Wash Irwin got to me there. My right hand was spurting blood; the 
artery was cut, and the thought struck me that I could not run, I could not get 
away, and I held my arm up to my breast, and I held it up so that blood got on 
my breast so it would look like I was shot through the chest somewhere, so he 
would not shoot me again. I laid there, letting thie blood come down on my 
chest, and they turned me over and examined me. He says, ‘‘He is as dead as he 
will ever be.” Frank White said, ‘“‘Let the damn son-of-a-bitch lie there. He 
will quit talking.’ Then he-took my two pistols. I was afraid to wiggle my 
head, so I lay down there and every once in a while he would reach over there and 
see the blood spurting, and ther he came back down again and turned me over 
and examined me again, and he said, ‘He is as dead as he will ever be.” 

I lay like a possum again, and he looked at me and examined me again, and then 
he took my flashlight, my blackjack, my fountain pen, and stuck them in his 
pockets and went on.! 


.__ David Sullenberger was also injured by the bullets of Irwin and 
White. He confirmed Hugh Taylor’s testiinony and added: 


Mr. SuLLENBERGER. And when the shooting started I got hit five times. And 
Mr. Taylor got out of the car door; Mr. Taylor jumped out of the car some way or 
another, and when he done that I fell over in the seat like I was dead. 


1 Pt, 12, pp. 4271-4272, 
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Senator La Fouierre. And you had been hit?’ 
Mr. Sutuensercer. I had been hit five times. : 
Senator La Fo.uetre. And do you know from whose gun the bullets came 


that struck you? 

Mr, SuLLENBERGER, From both sides of the car. 

Senator La Fouietre. From both sides. Did you know who was shooting on 
your side? 

Mr. SULLENBERGER. Wash Irwin for one. 

Senator La Foutette. Was the other man-shooting? 

Mr. SuLtensercer. | couldn’t say, but I can say I got a shot through the back. 
_ Senator La Fot.etrre. Where were you hit? 

Mr. SuLLENBERGER. I was hit on both legs, both arms, and through the right 
shoulder.! 

The third man who accompanied Frank White and Wash Irwin 
dragged Sullenberger out of the car and took away his wallet. Sullen- 
berger testified that Frank White “spoke up then and said, ‘I ought to 
shoot you again.’’”’ At that point, a car came along the road and the 
three eve quickly drove away.' The passengers in the car took 
Sullenberger and Taylor to the hospital at Harlan. Later, fearing for 
their lives, they were transferred to the hospital at Pineville. ? 

Frank White was not available as a witness before this committee, 
having remained absent without leave.? Wash Irwin had only the 
following comment to make: 

Senator La Foutverre. You understand that if you desire to make any comment 
on the testimony of Mr. Hugh Taylor or Mr. David Sullenberger this is vour 
oper unity to do so. You understand that, do you not? 

r. Irwin. I ain’t got no compliments to say about it.‘ 

_ Wash Irwin and Frank White had taken Hugh Taylor’s guns from 
his apparently lifeless body. They carried the guns back to their 
chief, the high sheriff, Theodore R. Middleton, and presented them 
to him as trophies. Middleton himself described their visit: 

Well, sometime after I roturned from the hospital these two men came down 
to my home and reported on the trouble they had had, and they returned these 
two .45 automatics over to me there. They said they had taken the two guns 
off of Hugh Taylor.5 


The high sheriff accepted the pistols and let the culprits go free. 
Frank White, expert gas-man and machine-gun man, continued to 
serve the public as a ‘‘peace officer.” 


Senator La Foutetre. Have you removed Frank White as a deputy? 

Mr. Mippueton. I have not. 

Senator La Fouuertre. Is it your habit to have deputies who have been charged 
with crimes of violence, bound over for trial or appearance before a grand jury, 
continue to serve as ‘“‘peace officers” in your county? 

Mr. Mippueton, I think, as a rule, we do not dismiss an officer or cancel his 
appointment until he is convicted. 

nator La Foutierre. Even though he came to you and surrendered the 
weapons he had taken off the man who had been shot and left for dead? . 
r. Mippueton, Yes, sir.* 


r After these events, the organizers for the United Mine Workers did 


not attempt to reenter Harlan County. On March 22, 1937, L. T. 
Arnett, vice president of district 19, went to Frankfort, Ky., to appeal 
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‘to Gov. A. B. Chandler for assistance. Mr. Arnett brought with him 
‘Thomas Ferguson, whose shoulder was still bearing a wound from the 
-dumdum bullet fired by Harlan County “road killers.” The Governor 
-did not give them dn audience. They met with the adjutant general 
-of Kentucky, who, according to Mr. Arnett, 


advised us that he could not do anything for us in Harlan County unless he was 
-called on by the local authorities up there.! 


‘Tom Ferguson blurted out: 


it -was the local authorities that shot me, the deputy-sheriffs * * * They 
oe declared open season on us organizers for the United Mine Workers organ- 
‘ization. 
‘The adjutant general repeated, according to the testimony of Mr. 
Ferguson: 7 a 
Well, it is strictly up to the local authorities and unless they ask for help, we can 
«do nothing.’ : : 
In the executive order of January 16, 1937, by which Governor 
Chandler had dismissed the charges pending against High Sheriff 
Middleton, he had complimented him as being a ‘‘competent, efficient 
and energetic official.” In spite of subsequent events High Sheriff 
Theodore R. Middleton and Deputy Sheriff Ben Unthank continued 
‘to maintain “law and order,”’ without interference from the State 
:authorities. 


8ECTION 8, EVENTS SUBSEQUENT TO THE HEARINGS HELD BY THIS 
COMMITREE 


On March 22, 1937, this committee opened its hearings on condi- 
tions affecting the civil liberties of citizens in Harlan County. The 
hearings were concluded on May 5, 1937. 

On July 12, 1937, the National Labor Relations Board, by order, 
permitted district 19 of the United Mine Workers of America to file 
‘with it charges under the National Labor Relations Act against the 
Harlan County Coal Operators’ Association and the following com- 
‘panies operating mines in Harlan oy 

Harlan Collieries Co., Crummies Creek Coal Co., High Splint Coal 
‘Co., Southern Mining Co., Creech Coal Co., R. C. Tway Coal Co., 
‘Cornett-Lewis Goal Co., Mary Helen Coal Corporation, Mahan- 
Ellison Coal Corporation, Harlan Central Coal Co., Harlan Fuel Co., 
Bardo Coal Co., Blue Diamond Coal Co., Berger Coal Co., Three 
Point Coal Corporation, Black Mountain Corpofation, Black Star 
‘Coal Co., Clover Splint Coal Co., King Harlan Co., Southern Harlan 
Coal Co., Elkhorn Piney Coal Mining Co., Clover Fork Coal Co., 
Harlan Wallins Coal Corporation, Kentucky Cardinal Coal Corpora- 
tion, Kentucky King Coal Co., Perkins Coal Co. 

On November 27, 1937, the National Labor Relations Board issued 
.@ decision and order in the matter of Clover Fork Coal Co. and district 
19, United Mine Workers of America. The Board made the followin 
finding with respect to the activities of the Harlan County Co 
‘Operator’s Association: 7 

The evidence in the record clearly indicates that one of the major functions of 
ithe Association is to exert the combined power of the coal operators of Harlan 


1 Pt. 12, p. 4196, 
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County against the organization of the mine employees, and to interfere with, 
restrain and coerce the workers in the mines of Harlan County in the exercise of 
are Fight to self-organization, and to form, join and assist United Mine Workers 
of America, 


-The Board struck boldly at the Harlan County Coal Operators’ 
Association and ordered the company to: 

Cease and desist from contributing to, cooperating with, or assisting, through 
membership therein or otherwise, the Harlan County Coal Operators Association 
or any other organization engaged in interfering with, restraining, or coercing 
its employees in the exercise of the right to self-organization, to form, join, or 
assist labor organizations, to bargain collectively through representatives of their 
own choosing, and to engage in concerted activities for the purpose of collective 
al eae d or other mutual aid or protection, as guaranteed in Section 7 of the 
National Labor Relations Act.? 

In addition the Board ordered the company to reinstate, with back 
pay, 60 men whom it found to have been unjustly dismissed be- 
cause of their membership in or activities on behalf of the union. 

On June 8, 1938, the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit 
upheld the order of the Board in full.’ 

As a result of this decision, the other coal companies of Harlan 
County, which had not yet abandoned their unyielding attitude toward 
the union, settled their disputes with the union. On August 19, 1938, 
the Harlan County Coal Operators’ Association signed an agreement 
with the United Mine Workers extending the terms of the Southern 
Appalachian contract to the Harlan County Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion. Shortly thereafter a contract similar to the general Appala- 
chian one was signed between district 19 of the United Mine Workers 
of America and the Harlan County Coal Operators’ Association which 
was to be effective September 1, 1938. At the same time an agreement 
was reached between the union and the association whereby members 
of the association agreed to reinstate a total of 243 men who had been 
discharged because of union membership and to pay these men vary- 
ing amounts of back pay, depending on the circumstances of each 
individual case. 

The facts disclosed at the hearings held by this committee resulted 
in the entry of another Federal agency into Harlan County. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation carried on an inquiry for the Depart- 
ment of Justice which on September 27, 1937, resulted in an indictment 
by the Federal grand jury of the Eastern District of Kentucky under 
section 51, title 18 of the United States Code, for conspiracy to deprive 
citizens of the United States of rights secured to them by the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States. The defendants indicted 
consisted of three groups, as follows: 

Company defendants: 


ary Helen Coal Corporation. 
Harlan Fuel Co. 


. (2d) 381. 
$ United States Code Annotated, title 18 (Crim. Code and Crim. Proc.), sec, 51, (Crim. Code, sec. 10) 
“Conspiracy to injure persons in exercise of civil rights.’ The statute reads: 

“If two or more persons conspire to injure, o press, threaten, or intimidate any citizen in the free exercize or 
enjoyment of any right or privilege secured him by the Constitution or laws of the United States, or 
because of his having so exercised the same, or if two or more persons go in disguise on the highway, or on the 
premises of another; with intent to prevent or hinder hfs Aye exergise or enjoyment of any right or privilege 
90 secured, they shal] be fined not more than $5,000 and imprisgned not more than ten years, and shall, 
moreover, be thereafter ineligible to any office, or place of honor, proft. or trust created by the Constitution 
or laws of the United States’’ (HK. 8. sec. 5508, March 4, 1909, c. 321, sec. 19, 35 Stat. 1092). 
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Bardo Coal Mining Co. 

Berger Coal Mining Co. 

Black Mountain Corporation. 

Blue Diamond Coal Co. 

Clover Splint Coal Co. 

Clover Fork Coal Co, 

Cornett-Lewis Coal] Co. 

Crummies Creek Coal Co. 

Harlan Wallins Coal Corporation. 

High Splint Coal Co. 

Kentucky Cardinal Coal Corporation. 

Mahan-Ellison Coal Corporation. 

Southern Mining Co. 

R. C. Tway Co. 

Three Point Coal Corporation. 

Creech Coal Co. 

Black Star Coal Co. 

Harlan Collieries Co. 

Harlan Central Coal Co. 

Southern Harlan Coal Co. 
Operator defendants: 

Silas J. Dickinson. 

Charles 8. Guthrie. 

George S. Ward.! 

Kenes Bowling. 

Charles E. Ralston. 

Elbert J. Asbury. 

William H. Sienknecht. 

Armstrong R. Matthews. 

Denver B. Cornett. 

Robert E. Lawson. 

George Whitfield. 

Roscoe J. Petrie. 

Lewis P. Johnson. 

Pearl Bassham. 

John E. Taylor. 

James Campbell Stras. 

W. Arthur Ellison. 

Elijah F. Wright, Jr. 

Rohert C. Tway. 

Elmer D. Hall. 

Robert W. Creech. 

Charles B. Burchfield. 

C. Vester Bennett. 

Bryan W. Whitfield, Jr. 
Law officer defendants: 

Theodore R. Middleton. 

Ben Unthank. 

Brutus Metcalfe. 

George Lee. 

John P. Hickey. 

. Frank White. 

Mose Middleton. 

Sherman Howard. 

Lee E. Ball. 

Karl Jones. 

Charlie Elliot. 

Merle Middleton. 

Ballard Irvin. 

Avery Hensley. 

Bob Eldridge. 

Hugh Taylor. 

Perry G. Noe. 


1 Secretary, Harlan County Coal Operators’ Association. 
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Lee Hubbard. 

Homer Turner, alias D. Y. Turner. 
Lee Fleenor. 

Bill Lewis. 

Allen Bowlin. 

Fayette Cox. 

On May 16, 1938, the trial of the case was begun in the United: 
States District Court for the Eastern District before Judge H. Church. 
Ford. The case went to the jury on July 30, 1938. On August 1, 
1938, the trial ended with a hung jury and the judge declared a 
mistrial. The case has been set for retrial in the forthcoming May 
term of the court. 

On May 31, 1938, there went into effect a statute adopted by the- 
Kentucky legislature forbidding the appointment of strikebreakers 
or men with criminal records to the office of deputy sheriff. It pro- 
hibited also the private employment of deputy sheriffs.! 

As a result of these developments, conditions in Harlan County 
appear to be ameliorated, at least for the present. According to a 
telegram from George J. Titler, secretary-treasurer of district 19 of 
the U. M. W. in Harlan County, to Senator La Follette, chairman 
of this committee, dated January 3, 1939, peaceful enjoyment of civil 
liberties in Harlan County may at last be restored to its residents. 
The telegram states: | 

Miners of Harlan county thank you and your committee for bringing peace: 

to Harlan County 10,000 men under contract 2000 in one local union at Lynch 
Ky. U. S. Coal and Coke Company dissolved company union and cooperating 
fine. This is direct result of your efforts. 
It cannot be too heavily emphasized that this result was achieved 
only after years of effort by the unions, and not until the national: 
spotlight was focused upon Harlan County through Federal investi-- 
gations. 


§} Kentucky Code, sec. 3766a, Kentucky acts, ch. 19, effective May 31, 1938. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


In the preceding pages we have described the activities of private 
police in the company town of Lynch, Ky., and the activities of 
private deputies in the whole of Harlan County, Ky. The situation 
in Lynch derives from the ownership of the whole town, including all 
public functions, with the exception of schools and churches, by a 
captive mine operating company. In Harlan County itself, the con- 
ditions revealed in the preceding chapters exemplify the situation 
where law-enforcement is subordinated to the private interest of em- 
ployers. In this case, an employers’ association, the Harlan County 
- Coal Operators’ Association, which obtains two-thirds of its income 
from absentee controlled mining companies, was responsible for the 
depredations of justice for the single purpose of preventing miners 
employed by its members from organizing. Deputy sheriffs, com- 
missioned by the high sheriff of Harlan County, but actually paid 
and directed by agents of coal operators and of the Harlan County 
Coal Operators’ Association, created a condition of anarchy. 

The company police systems of large corporations, when used to 
suppress the rights of labor to orgamize, present problems not dis- 
similar from those of the company town and the private deputies. 
Of course, the company police systems of large corporations operate 
in many communities often located in different States, and they do 
not necessarily possess commissions to act as peace officers on public 
property. However, when used as labor-relations agents of the 
employer, these privately paid, armed guards indulge in the same 
kind of activities that are often associated with the company town 
and private deputies. The succeeding pages offer a case study of 
such a private police system which, through corporate expansion, 
has pervaded a great many industrial communities. This case 
shows that without commissions as public officers and without the: 
complete ownership control of the community, private police systems 
still tend to invade the rights of citizens in the enjoyment-of their 
civil- liberties as soon as the corporation uses its police force to interfere 
with the right of labor to organize for the purpose of collective 
bargaining. é 

11 


Crapter VI. ORGANIZATION AND FuncTIONS OF THE REPUBLIC 
STEEL CorporRaTION Poutice Force 


In its investigation of the “Little Steel” strike of 1937, the com= 
mittee had an opportunity to make a detailed investigation of the 
structure and workings of a company police system which operates 
in an area covered by publie-police protection. The Republic Steel 
Corporation has a large and extensive private police force, numbering 
in ordinary times about 350 men.! These police are attached to 
plants located in communities in the States of New York, Pennsy]l- 
vania, Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois. These communities have, of 
course, their own police systems, supported by taxpayers, which pro- 
tect the life and property of all citizens and corporations in their re- 
spective spheres. It is against this background that the organization, 
functions, and activities of the Republic Steel Corporation's police 
..force must be examined. 

In this study it is important to keep in mind that the Republic 
Steel Corporation is an aggregation of formerly independent steel 
properties which were brought together in April 1930 under the aegis 
of certain financial interests in Cleveland.? The result was the forma- 
tion of the third largest steel combine in the country, with plants 
located in numerous communities, principally in the States of New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. | 

The expansion of Republic Steel Corporation was not limited to 
this original merger of April 1930. Other acquisitions added facili- 
ties in Cleveland, Canton and Niles in Ohio; Monroe, Mich.; Cumber- 
land, Md.; and Gadsden, Ala. As a result of the original mergerin 

1930 an’ the subsequent acquisitions, Republic Steel Corporation 
had coiiri, at the end of 1937, of properties in most of the industrial 
sections vast of the Mississippi. Steel plants controlled by Republic 
Steel Corporation are located in Cleveland, Youngstown, Warren, 
Niles, Canton, and Massillon, all in Ohio; Monroe, Mich.; Cumber- 
land, Md.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Chicago, South Chicago, and_Moline, IIL; 
Birmingham and Gadsden, Ala. In addition to these steel plants, 
it acquired manufacturing divisions located, in addition to the above- 
mentioned communities, in Muncie and Gary, Ind.; Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and Beaver Falls, Pa.; Elyria, Ohio; and Hartford, Conn. 
‘Then also, Republic Steel Corporation came into possession of ifon-- 
ore and coal-mining properties in Michigan, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, and Alabama. 

The significance of the behavior of Republic Steel Corporation’s 
police department must be viewed in the light of this expanding 
sphere of influence of the corporation. Geographically widespread, 


oes of James L. Williams, superintendent of the Republic Steel Corporation police, pt. 23, p. 


? A full account of the h istory, predecessors, formation, financing, properties, structure, stockholders, ete., 
of Republic Stee] Corporation appears in pt. 23, as exhibit 4295, on pp. 9821-9854. ” 
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the prscie of the Republic Steel Corporation affect the lives of 
peop e in scores of communities located in numerous States. Econom- 
ically, too, it has acquired a predominant position. It is the third 
largest. steel company in the country; and the largest industrial con- 
cern in the State of Ohio, with over $350,000,000 in total assets (after 
depreciation). It is the third largest employer of labor in the steel 
industry, with over 50,000 employees. Republic Steel Corporation 
and its policies and practices are matters of national concern. The 
role of Republic Steel Corporation’s police department in the life of 
the various communities which have progressively fallen under the 
economic spell of this industrial combine, is of national interest, 
particularly where the civil rights and liberties of citizens in these. 
several States are seriously concerned. 


SECTION 1, THE GENESIS OF THE REPUBLIC POLICE SYSTEM 


The role of Republic’s police department in labor relations is. 
ingrained in the policies of the corporation’s management and inbred 
in its personnel. When the Republic Steel Corporation was formed 
in April 1930, Tom M. Girdler was made chairman of the board of 
directors,! which position he has held ever since. He also held the 
presidency of the corporation until April 1937.2 Mr. Girdler had 
formerly been assistant superintendent and superintendent of the 
Aliquippa (Pa.) works of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, 
and, later, general manager and president of that company. When 
he came to the Republic Steel Corporation he brought with him 
Rufus J. Wysor, now president of Republic Steel Corporation, and 
Charles M. White, now vice president in charge of operations, both 
of whom were Mr. Girdler’s assistants at Jones & Laughlin. Mr. 
Wysor was formerly general manager of Jones & Laughlin and Mr. 
White, general superintendent of its Aliquippa works. Mr. Girdler 
also brought with him from Aliquippa several of the officers of the 
Jones & Laughlin police force to lead the newly organized force: 
of Republic Steel Corporation. James L. Williams, now superin-. 
tendent of Republic police, had been a lieutenant of the Jones & 
Laughlin Co. police at Aliquippa and James 8. Torbic, captain of 
pace and industrial-relations man at Newton Steel Co. in Monroe, 

ich., was a member, formerly, of the Jones & Laughlin Aliquippa. 
force. A number of other Jones & Laughlin police accompanied their 
supervisors to Republic. Thus, at present, in the Republic Steel 
Corporation, the chairman, the president, the vice president in charge 
of operations, the superintendent of police, and some of his assistants,. 
have had their schooling in labor relations at Jones & Laughlin, most 
of them at Aliquippa. 

What does this pedigree of Republic’s officialdom denote? The 
labor policies and the state of civil liberties at Aliquippa when Mr.. 
Girdler was superintendent there have been revealed by Spencer R. 
McCulloch, a reporter for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Mr. McCul- 
loch interviewed former employees, former business and personal. 
associates of Mr. Girdler in both Pittsburgh and Aliquippa, and from 
these sources he drew a picture of conditions in the steel town of Ah- 


1 Pt, 23, exhibit 4205, Wi 9821-9832. 
Testimony of T. M. Girdler on Aug. 11, 1938, appearing in pt. 34. 
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quippa during the period of Mr. Girdler’s control. _This was pub- 
lished in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch on June 29, 1937. Mr. MeCul- 
loch’s article is quoted here because Mr. Girdler, after hearing it 
read to him, admitted in his testimony that it was essentially correct. 
Mr. McCulloch described Aliquippa, in part, as follows: 


An elaborate system of espionage permeated not only the plants but extended - 
into the schools, churehes,lodges and even the homes. Nothing was too small 
to pass unnoticed. The most innocuous remark was apt to be carried to the boss, 
perhaps twisted in the telling. - . 

-A check was put against a man’s name at the first offense but if too many checks 
accumulated he. was likely to find himself out of a job, perhaps run out of town. 

An efficient deterrent against undue activities was found through the develop- 
ment of a company police force. It was drilled to an efficiency unsurpassed by 
any units of the Coal and Iron Police now legislated out of existence. It enjoys 
hearty co-operation from the city police. 2 

Incoming trains were met. Organizers, suspected organizers—in fact, anyone 
who didn’t look right—were taken into custody, sometimes beaten, put on the 
next train back to Pittsburgh. 

If, anyone in town talked too freely he was likely to find his home raided and to 

be given short shrift. Those deviating from the established order were branded 
troublemakers or agitators—the convenient term Communism hadn’t come into 
use then. Numerous more indirect devices besides stool pigeons and police kept 
the employees in line. Most of the houses are owned by the company sold on 
long-term payments. A prospective home owner would think twice before risk- 
ing his job and his investment. The company also owns the waterworks; it is 
furthermore the arbiter of credit at the company store, although other stores 
operate.! 
Before Mr. McCulloch published his article describing conditions in 
Aliquippa, he discussed its contents with Mr. Girdler himself “for a 
couple of hours,”’ ? going over the main points with him, ‘ Mr. Girdler’s 
reaction was described by Mr. McCulloch before this committee: 

Senator La Fouierre. What comment did he offer upon this material which 
you went over with him verbally, which was to be the contents of your article? 

Mr. McCuutocu. As I recall he said substantially that it was a God-Damned- 
near perfect picture. (Laughter.) ? 


Mr. Girdler confirmed Mr. McCulloch’s testimony in substance: 
Senator La Fou.etts, Did you or did you not indicate, as Mr. ‘McCulloch 


testified, that it was nearly a perfect picture, or words to that general effect, with 
a few additions? (Laughter.) a 
Mr. GrrpxeRr. I don’t remember the additions, but I thought Mr. McCulloch’s 
conversation with me indicated that he had a very fine grasp of the situation that 
existed in Aliquippa during my time and since my time.‘ 
After the article appeared, Mr, Girdler saw it and issued no denials or 
statements concerning it. His reason for this he stated as follows: 
No, I don’t think I ever made any statement about it, I don’t know, that there 


was any denial to issue because I don’t know that in this article there is any 
statement that Mr. McCulloch made that I would take any exception to.? 


It was in Aliquippa, company town, where company police met 
“organizers, suspected organizers-—in fact, anyone who didn’t look 
right”’ at the station, took them into custody, and put them on the 
-next train back to Pittsburgh, that Mr. Girdler and his lieutenant, 
Mr. White exercised and sharpened their methods of dealing with 

| Pt, 34, exhibit 6211. Se 


* Testimony of Tom M, Girdler on August 11, 1938, pt. 34. 
* Testimony of Spencer R. McCulloch on August 11, 1938, pt. 34. 
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Jabor, It was.in Aliquippa where “an elaborate system of espionage 
ermeated not only the plants but extended into the schools, churches, 
odges, and even the homes” that James L. Williams and James 5S. Torbic 
obtained their training before becoming superintendent and captain’ 
in the Republic Steel Corporation ‘police force. Mr. Williams, after 
testifying that he brought Mr. Torbic from Jones & Laughlin to 
“Jook after Canton and Massillon, that being one of our largest 
districts,’’! acknowledged that his instructions to his force at Republic 
‘steel were not different from those at Aliquippa: : ; 


Senator La Fouuetrrse. Were the general‘instructions vou gave to the police 
under you in Republic similar to or different than those which you had received 
.as a member of the police force at Aliquippa? 

Mr. WiuutiaAMs. They were similar, yes; in a great many ways. 

Senator La FoLietre. How were they different? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. It is rather hard to explain how they were different. As a 
‘matter of fact—oh, all the plants that we took in during the merger, we never 
had a police set up, no set up at all, never inherited any, and it made it somewhat 
‘difficult starting from scratch. You did not have anything to work with or 
‘work on, or anything else. That was one differential. 

Senator La Fouuetrs. That is not what I mean. I mean any difference in 
‘general instructions given to those who were in the police department. 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. No, I would say not. They were somewhat alike.! 


Mr, Girdler, too, admitted that his present labor policies are predi- 
cated upon his experience of 16 years with Jones & Laughlin Steel 
‘Corporation, most of which time he spent in Aliquippa: 


Senator La Fouierte, Mr. Girdler, would you say or would you not say that the 
labor-relations policies have been formulated to any extent in Republic upon the 
‘basis of your experience at the Aliquippa plant of Jones & Laughlin? 

Mr. GirpuEerR. Yes, indeed. Iwas 14 years with Jones & Lavy‘ilin and I learned 
-& great deal about labor policies and labor relations there—16 years, I guess. 

Senator La Fouuetts. Are the labor policies and relations that are today the 

policies in Republic substantially the same as, or substantially different from, 
those that prevailed at Aliquippa when you were there? 

Mr. Girpier. Why, they are substantially the same except the laws have 
changed and certain things that you were allowed.to do in 1919 that you are not 
allowed to do now.? 


‘SECTION 2. ORGANIZATION AND STRUCTURE OF THE REPUBLIC POLICD 
BYSTEM : 


At Aliquippa Mr. Girdler had placed the police force in uniforms 
-and given them arms.’ When the new management was installed 
in the Republic Steel Corporation in 1930, Charles M. White, formerly 
-general superintendent of the Aliquippa Works, was placed in charge 
of operations, and James L. Williams, formerly lieutenant of police at 
Aliquippa, was put in charge of the Republic Steel Corporation’s 
‘police force in all its plants. | a 

The first task undertaken by Mr. Williams was the reorganization 


1 Testimony of James L, Williams on August 11, 1938, appearing in pt. 34 
? Testimony of Tom M. Girdler on August 11, 1038, appearing in pt. 34. 
§ Pt. 34, exhibié 5211. 
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arms. There was installed a centralized: hierarchy of captains, ser- 
geante, lieutenants, and Fetolmen with final authority resting in Mr. 
illiams, the superintendent, at the main office, who, in turn, reported 
‘to Charles M. White, his former superior at Aliquippa. The process 
of organizing formal police departments continued in every instance 
where the Republic Steel Corporation acquired a new steel mill. How 
this change was effected when the Newton Steel Co. was acquired by 
Republic Steel Corporation in June 1935, was described by Robert L. 
Ritzie, superintendent of the Monroe plant of Newton Steel Co.. 


Senator La Fo.vetrse. Prior to the control being taken over by Republic of 
Newton Steel, did you have an industrial police force? 

Mr. Rirzis. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Fo.tietts. How many men approximately did you have on the 
police force at that time? 

Mr. Ritz. I think about four; very small. We did not call them industrial 
police. We called them watchmen. They were not in uniform. 

Senator La Fottetrs. Were they armed? 

Mr. Rirzap. No, sir. . 

Senator La Fotterre. When Republic took control of Newton, was there any 
change in this police system? ~ 
~ Mr. Rirzim. Yes; there was a change. Theforce remained. I think there were 
two added to the force. They were uniformed then as they were at all Republic 


ants. 
Senator La FoLuetrTs. Were they armed? 
Mr. Rirzig. Yes, sir.! 


Capt. James S. Torbic, of the Republic police force at Warren, Ohio, 
was transferred to Monroe in 1935. He corroborated Mr. Ritzie on 
the increase in the number of policemen and sergeants upon his 
accession at Monroe. 


Senator La FotLetre. How many new policemen did you install at Monroe after 
you got there? 
Mr. Torsic. I dfd not install any for about a month and a half. 
Senator La Fotuetts. How many did you install when you installed them? 
Mr. Torsic. Four. 
* * * * * * * 


mentor La Fouuettre. Eight policemen were employed on the Ist of October 
Mr. Torzic. I employed four new ones. I thought that was what you asked 


e. 

Senator La Fotuetts. Where did the new ones come from? 

Mr. Torsic. They-eame from Youngstown, I believe. 

Senator La Fou.erre. Had they previously had employment with Republic? 

Mr. Torsic. Yes, sir. I might add to that, that I requested Mr. Williams that 
he send me three good men and perhaps an additional patrolman. I wanted to 
make sergeants out of these men, because as I explained earlier that I had other 
jobs that I had to get into.? 


The effect of this new type of police system upon the attitude of 
employees long used to working with watchmen in ordinary street 
clothes could not, of course, be otherwise than to create a feeling of 
resentment. John eer steel worker employed in the Warren 
plant of Republic Steel Corporation,® describes it in these words: 


1 Pt, 27, pp. 11323-11324, 

§ Pt. 27, pp. 11325-11326. The Monroe plant is small, employing 1,500 workers in 1938 (Pt. 27, exhibit 
4641, p. 11442). Hence the small police force required there in comparison with those at the Cleveland, 
Youngstown, and Canton plants of Republic Steel Copan 

4 This plant belonged to the Trumbull Steel Co., which was acquired by Republic Iron & Steel Co. in 
1928. Republic Iron & Steel Co. in turn became epanee Steel Corporation in 1930 through mergers with 
several other stee] companies, See exhibit 4296, pt. 23, pp. 9821-90854. 
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For instance, one-of the things that particularly was pretty hard for the men to 
take was the fact that until—I can not remember the exact date, but I know it 
was around the latter part of 1929, when the Republic Iron & Steel had it, or just 
when the Republic Steel Corporation was formed—until that time, we had 
watchmen around the plants dressed up in ordinary clothes. They went around 
and made a a eran 3 on different places from time to time, na 

Just about 1930, if I am correct in this thing, a. change took place. They took 
the old watchmen off the job and put men on with uniforms and guns on them, 
and that sort of friendly feeling began to die away between the employees and 
the company. A sort of a different idea took hold. It is pretty hard to explain 
those things, because they came along gradually. There was a little step here 
and a little step there, until toward the last there was a very definite feeling about 
that thing, especially in regard to the policemen around there.! 

In the new set-up, the highest official in the police department is the 
superintendent, James L. Williams. He is in “complete charge of all 
phases of the work.” ? He is “a coordinator of the department for 
the various districts and subsidiaries.” * Next in descending line of 
authority are the captains of police, who handle all department business 
connected with their districts and are directly poe to the 
district manager and the superintendent of police.* There is a captain 
in charge of the police in each district of the Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion’s far-flung structure. Under the captains are the lieutenants who 
are described as “equivalent to the turn foreman.” * Then come the 
sergeants, who are described as ‘‘assistants to the lieutenants, and in 
sections where the number of men employed and the size of the plant 
did not warrant a lieutenant he is utilized in this capacity.” > Finally, 
‘at the bottom of the pyramid, are the patrolmen who, “in addition to 
their regular work of patrolling also do duty at the gates and other 
assignments such as watchmen at some particular point.” * 

_ Superintendent Williams kept a close and careful check on the actiy- 
ities of his police captains who were responsible to him. He reserved 
to himself the final power to hire and fire the employees of the police 
department. He also had the responsibility of assigning the duties to 
the men in the police department.® However, he permitted his cap- 
tains to have some latitude in hiring men, according to W. Earl Butler, 
captain of the Youngstown district.’ | 

In the hiring of men to do labor espionage, however, Superintendent 
Williams made no exception in permitting any hiring of undercover 
men by any of his subordinates without his express preliminary 
‘approval. . 

Senator La Fo.itetre. Then do I understand you correctly that the situation 
is when undercover work is undertaken by outside men as distinguished from 
the regular police force of the plant the captain or lieutenant in charge has to get 


your authorization for it? 
Mr. Wiuuiams. I would say so. We would talk it over, in all probability.® 


Superintendent Williams controlled also the extraordinary expendi- 
tures of the police captains for spies and many unexplained purposes. 


1 Pt, 23, pp. 9749-0750. 

3 An undated memorandum obtained under subpena from the files of Republic Steel Corporation describ- 
ing briefly the organization of the police department. Supplementary exhibits, hearings on Republic Steel 
Cor ration, exhibit 7349. 

3 Testimony of James L. Williams, pt. 25, p. 10435. dy. 

‘ Shad aerated exhibits, hearings on Republic Steel Corporation, exhibit 7349. See also testimony of 
James L. Williams, pt. 23, p. 9783. ; 

$ Supplementary exhibits, hearings on Republic Stee] Corporation, exhibit 7349. 

rare bai L. Williams, pt. 23, p. 9783. = 

. p. i e : 

Pt. 25, p. 10438. For specific instances of the hiring of spies see testimony of Kenneth J, Sodders, pt. 24, 

Wp. 10087-10088. 
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Vouchers or cash withdrawals by the captains had to be approved by 
him.'! Williams also retained the authority to purchase munitions for 
the police department.? | 

Coordination of policy in the police department was achieved by 
occasional conferences of all police captains and other leading mem- 
bers of the police department. Such consultations took place particu- 
larly at times of emergency, such as an impending organizational drive 
by a union or a threatened strike. At critical times Superintendent 

‘illiams would take actual charge of a situation and lead his men, 
even on expeditions outside the plants.* 

In addition to the lines of responsibility running up through the 
poe department, there are lines of responsibility running to and 
rom the various officers of the police department to other depart- 
ments of the corporation: 

Senator La Fotietre. Who is in charge of the police department in the various 
districts, captains? 

Mr. Wivtiams. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Fouietre. And they are responsible to you? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. And also to the district manager.® 

Mr. Charles M. White, vice president in charge of operations of the 
Republic Steel Corporation,® confirmed Mr. Williams on this point: 


Senator La Follette. And in turn, if I understand the testimony correctly, the 
police seu in each district are responsible to Mr. Williams and to the district 
r 


manage 
Mr. White. That is correct, Senator.’ 


This would appear to give rise to a dual responsibility on the part 
of the local police captains. This dualism, with its possibility of 
conflicting orders, was resolved, however, by the unification of the 
line of authority in the person of Charles M. White, to whom both 
Superintendent Williams and the various district managers were 
directly responsible.® 


SECTION 8. PERSONNEL OF THE REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION POLICE 
DEPARTMENT 


The function of any police force, to a large extent, is to act as 
guardian of other men and property; its character should be a matter 
of special care. The character of a police force depends largely 
upon the characters of its individual members. Charles M. White, 
answering charges of the union men and others that during the 1935 
strike at the Berger Manufacturing Co.® his men had Kakiaved like 
thugs,’ described the Republic police force in these words: 


1 Testimony of Kenneth J. Sodders, pt. 24, p. 10107. See also testimony of James 8. Torbic, pt. 28, p. 


11570. 
3 Pt, 24, p. 9788. See also pt. 23, exhibits 4319 and 4320, p. 9968, See also testimony of James L. Williams, 
. 27, p. 11287, See also testimony of W. Earl Butler, pt, 29, pp. 11817-11818. See also testimony of Joseph 
: Gilroy, captain, Republic Steel Corporation police, Canton, Ohio, on Aug. 9, 1938, in pt. 32, 
?Testimony of James LL. Williams, pt. 28, pp. 9784-0785. See also testimony of James L. Williams, pt. 
z7, pp: 11290-19000. See also testimony of James 8. Torbic, pt. fa 11301, See also testimony of W. Kari 
Butler, mn 29, Dp. 11813-11814. See also testimony of Millard J. Hannan on Aug. 6, 1938, pt. 3t. 
‘Testimony of James L. Williams, pt. 23, p. 9705, and pt. 24, pp. 10046-10047, and p. 10153. 
ant 23, p. ines ; ; 


Pt. 33, p. é ; : 
? Testimony of Charles M. White, pt. 26, p, 10001. 
§ Testimony of Charles M, White, pt. 26, P. 10902, 
* The Berger Manufacturing Co. is a division of Republic Steel Corporation located in Canton, Ohto. 


For particulars see pt. 23, exhibit 4205, pp. 9621 ff, 5 
” The story of violence during the Berger strike is told in chapter VII, sec. 2, on pp. 120-144. 
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* * * These men have been on our pay roll, most of them, for. quite a. 

riod of time. We have been trying to get_a character of men who would do the. 
ob in the best way that it could be done. And I think in most cases they have 
turned out to be a very high type of gentleman. You can get a bad egg in an 
lot. It is no different in ministers or policemen or detectives or any other branc 
of service. But we are making a tremendous effort to have high type- police 
officers, and I resent bitterly anyone calling them thugs. __ Meee saree 

Most of them are married men with families. They are respectable citizens in 
the community and a damn sight more so than a lot of other people I think I could 
reach (indicating other witnesses).! 7 | 

On the other hand, Superintendent Williams, who had the final 
word on the hiring and firing of the members of the police force, 
admitted that no particular investigation is made of the qualifications 
of applicants in the police department: 

Senator La Fo.uertrse. Mr. Williams, how thorough an investigation, if any, 
do you make of the character of men employed in your police department? 

Mr. Witiiams. We have never been very strict on that, Senator. In most 
cases local people from Cleveland, like Juergens, for instance—we have an 


application blank to fill out. They use three references to some local people. 
nator La Fotuetrtre. It was testified vesteree). by verge that he picked up 


ae Be on the grapevine that you wanted men. o you get men often 
that wav 
ae WivuraMs. There are applicants that apply; yes. We have taken on men 
that way. 


een La Fo._uiettse. And when they do, do you make any investigatfon 
0 em! 
Mr. WILLiams. Not to any extent. 
On another occasion, when Mr. Williams was asked what qualifications 
he required of persons he hired as members of his police department, 
he replied, ‘‘There really is not any special qualification, Senator. 
There really is not any.’ * ands. 
In the light of this testimony if the character and standards of the 
Republic police department are as high as stated by Mr. White, it is 
due to pure accident, and not to any “tremendous effort to have high- 
type police officers.”’ It is most unlikely that the type of footloose 
applicants who hear Republic’s call on the “grapevine” should measure 
up to the high standards which exist in Mr. White’s imagination 
rather than in Mr. William’s methods of selection. Any other 
impression conveyed by Mr. White can be no more than a deliberate 
attempt to mislead the committee. | | 
A few of the supervisory officers, however, had experience and train- 
ing, at least in the customary practices of industrial police forces. 
As mentioned above, Superintendent Willisms had previously been a 
lieutenant of police at the Jones & Laughlin steel plant at Aliquippa,‘ 
and Capt. James S. Torbic, who is in charge of police in the Monroe 
district, had also done police work at Aliquippa before coming to the 
Republic Steel Corporation. In addition, Capt. W. Earl Butler, of 
the Youngstown district, had been a supervisory police officer in the 
Old Republic Iron & Steel Co.’ In another case, Capt. George E. 
Todd of the Buffalo district had had previous police training, though 
not of an industrial nature. Back in 1925 he had been a police officer 
| Pt. 23, p. 0818. 
1 Pt, 26, p. 11002. 
* Pt. 25, p. 10481. 


4 Pt. 25, p. 10434. 
§ Testimony of W. Earl Butler, pt. 26, p. 10049. 
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in Woodlawn, in Beaver County, Pa., where Aliquippa is also located.’ 
On the other hand Capt. Millard E. Hannan, of the Warren district, 
had had no previous industrial police experience prior to coming to 
work as a Pou for the Republic Steel Corporation,’ and Sergeant 
Kenneth J. Sodders had no previous industrial police experience prior 
to ne becoming a spy and a policeman for Republic Steel Corporation 
in 1935. 

Other than the experience of the few supervisory officers described 
above, the rest of the force had apparently no training for their jobs. 
Mr. Williams testified that back in 1930 and 1931, when he was 
building up the police department, he had in-service training, but that 

‘there is no such instruction now; - 


Senator La Fo.iettTe. Do you try to get men who have had previous industrial 
police service? 

Mr. Witvuiams. Preferably; yes. 

Senator La Fouuetrs. For those who have not had any, do you have any 
course of training or instructions for them? 

Mr. WiuuraMs. Not today, we do not. We did have. 

Senator La Fotuerre. When was that? 

Mr. WiuiiaMs. Back in 1930 and 1931. 

Senator La Fo.uerts. Why did you discontinue it? 

Mr. Wituiams. Why, at the time we had a skeleton organization, and those 
fellows really acted as instructors in a sense while on duty. 

Senator La Fotuette. Where did you have your training school? 

Mr. WivuraMs. It was not a training school. We had it within the different 
plants. After we surrounded ourselves with a skeleton organization. 

Senator La Fo_ietts. That was largely designed, then, if I understand you, 
to build up a force more rapidly for the company, which was rather young? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes, sir.’ 


While the Republic police force was given no regular training, at 
least’ since 1931, in the ordinary technique of policing, so: far as the 
committee could learn, some members of the force were given instruc- 
tion on the methods of handling tear gas by a salesman for Federal 
Laboratories, Inc., of Pittsburgh, Pa. This was described by the 
salesman, Jack J. Baxter, in his testimony before the committee: 


Senator La Fouuertse. Aside from the demonstrations, do you give any de- 
tailed instructions to people? 

Mr. Baxter. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator La Fout.tetrtse. Have you done that with any of the Republic force? 

Mr. Baxter. Yes, sir; I have. 

Senator La Fouttetts, How many in all? 

Mr. Baxter. I could not say just how many. 

Senator La Fotierre. Can you tell me, Mr. Baxter, whether or not you have 
given detailed instructions and training to a large number of the Republic 
policemen or to a small number 

Mr. Baxter. A small number. 

Senator La Fouietts. Did you give any demonstrations in 1937 to Republic 


men? 
‘Mr. Baxter. No, sir. I gave some instructions to them in 1937.4 


SECTION 4. THE FUNCTIONS OF THE REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
POLICE DEPARTMENT 


The function of Republic Steel Corporation’s police department was 
described by Superintendent Williams in his testimony before this 
committee. First, he prefaced his testimony by a denial that all 
industrial policemen were spies: 

' Testimony of George E. Todd, pt. 26, p. 11067. 
§ Testimony of Millard E. Hannan on August 6, 1938, pt. $l. 


1 Pt. 25, p. 10451. 
4 Pt. 27, p. 11290. 
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Current investigations by Government bodies have tended to place all industrial 
police systems into disrepute. The inference drawn, and quite naturally, con- 
sidering the careful wording of the accounts of these investigations, has been that 
all industrial policemen are spies. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
Industrial police are as essential to a large industry as are city police to a city.! 

Then, after describing the hierachy of Republic police, he asked a 
question—what does a city policeman do? 

We all know the answer of what he should do; That is, protect life and property. 
That is what we do and in addition, a thousand and one little routine duties that 
enable us to do it properly.! 

Mr. Williams described the thousand and one little things, as the 
protection of property against stealing and trespassing, looking after 
the safety of workmen, economizing by eliminating waste, directing 
commercial traffic, escorting visitors in the plants, and such other 
details as parking of cars, checking of employees entering and leaving 
the plants, etc.’ Facing the issue of espionage as one of the functions 
of the police department, Mr. Williams gave the following homely 
explanation: 

It is true that Union officials have charged time and time again that union men 
have been spied on and discriminated against by the industrial police. A denial 
would be out of place. It is sufficient to say that organization work is not tolerated 
in the mills any more than you would tolerate a salesman ‘setting down in your 
house and occupying two-thirds of the maid’s time. You, like most indvstrial 
concerns, wouldn’t care how long she talked, or what she bought from the salesman 
after working hours, but you most certainly would not approve of his using your 
home for a salesroom, and your money as & premium for the maid devoting her 
time to him.? 

Mr. Williams, despite his uneasy equivocation on the issue of indus- 
trial espionage, sought to create the impression that the exclusive 
function of his police system was to protect plant and property and 
safeguard the life and limb of employees. Yet it would be surprising 
if such men as he and his superiors, schooled in the methods of Ali- 
quippa, did not utilize their police force at Republic to carry out an 
antiunion labor policy. By his testimony, quoted above, he admitted 
that the instructions. he gave his men in the Republic corporation 
differed little, if at all, from the pattern of behavior that was expected 
of the police in the plants of Jones & Laughlin. The inference was 
clearly borne out in the committee’s hearings, which established in 
detail that the Republic police were the chief instruments of the corpor- 
ations’ labor policy. A 

It is true that the Republic Steel Corporation has a department of 
industrial relations, headed by Joseph A. Voss, but the functions of this 
department are confined to the welfare activities of the corporation, 
such as accident compensation, sickness, vacation policy; and to the 
relations of the corporation with the company union, which was estab- 
lished in June 1933. Aside from the formal conferences held occa- 
sionally with representatives of the unions, the principal contact 
between union leadérs and the corporation were through the members 
of the police department. The character and purpose of Republic 
police department’s activities in labor relations will become clear in 
the succeeding four chapters. 


1 Testimony of James L. Williams, pt. 25, p. 10435. 
2 Pt, 25, p. 10436. 
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Curaprer VII. Tue Acrivitizs or Repusiic Pouice In THE 1935 
STRIKE AT THE BerceR MANUFACTURING Co. 


As instrumentalities of labor policy, the police department of 
Republic Steel Corporation reached the height of its activity during 
poe of union organization and in times of strike. As the first 
ine of defense against labor organization, it mobilized all the para- 
phernalia of military warfare. Manpower, munitions, and spies 
were all concentrated, deployed, and maneuvered with the objectives 
of defeating Seas efforts, and of crushing the union when it 
undertook the desperate step of calling a strike. Like astute tacti- 
cians, the Republic police force adopted the principle of war that the 
best defense is an aggressive offense. These methods of the Republic 
poe department in dealing with unions are exemplified in the 

istory of the strike at the Berger Manufacturing Co. in Canton, 
Ohio, from May 27 to June 2, 1935. 

Republic Steel Corporation owns the Berger Manufacturing Co., 
which produces steel office equipment. In addition to this plant, Re- 
public Steel Corporation owns several other plants in Canton, compris-' 
ing blast furnaces, blooming mills, billet mills, bar mills, sheet mills, 
and tin-plate mills.'| For operating purposes these mills are grouped as 
Stark Rolling Mills, Alloy Plants A and B, Culvert Division, Canton 
Tin Plate,? and, of course, the Berger Manufacturing Co. Republic 
Steel Corporation employed between 7 and 8 thousand employees at 
Canton, only about 450 of them being employed in the Berger plant. 
The population of Canton was nearly 105,000 according to the 1930 
census. 

The Republic Steel Corporation, parent of the Berger Manufac- 
turing Co., was a signatory of the code of fair competition for the 
iron and steel industry as approved on August 19, 1933, by the Presi- 
dent, and as such had agreed to abide by section 7 (a) of N. I. R. A., 
which guaranteed ‘that employees have the nght to organize and 
bargain collectively through representatives of their own choosing.” 
The Berger Manufacturing Co. itself was a signatory of the code of 
fair competition for the business furniture, storage equipment, and 
file-supply industry, effective November 14, 1933, which also included 
‘among its provisions, section 7 (a) of N. I. R. A. Nevertheless, the 
Republic management refused to recognize and bargain with the 
representatives of its employees at the Berger plant. 

The Berger plant had about 450 employees.? A Federal local of 
the American Federation of Labor, known as the Loyalty Lodge, 
claimed 300 members in the plant, and the company, in proceedings 
before the National Labor Relations Board, which was appointed by 
the President under Public Resolution No. 44, to effectuate section 
7 (a) of the National Industrial Recovery Act, did not dispute this 
claim, The com any, as the board later found, refused to bargain 
with the Loyalty local or to recognize it as the bargaining agency of the 
employees. Having presented 220 certified signatures to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, the Loyalty Lodge was certified as the 

1 Pt. 23, exhihit 4205. A map of Canton showing these properties faces p. 234 


§ Canton Tin Plate was not ulred by Republic until the summer of 1936. : Pt. 23, p. 9799, statement 


of T. F. Patton, counsel for Republic, 
3 Certified pay-roll records (pt. 24, p. 10015) show 467 employees as of verd 1, 1935, contrary to Vice Pres- 
ident White's testimony that there were from 800 to 1,100 employees at that time (pt. 23, p. 9795). 
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exclusive bargaining agency for the Berger employees. This certifica- 
tion was given on May. 2,.1935.! The Berger Manufacturing Co. 
obtained an order restraining the enforcement of this decision, on 
May 8, 1936. | 


SECTION 1. REPUBLIC POLICH DEPARTMENT PREPARATIONS FOR THE 
STRIKE 


Instead of negotiating with the union, the Berger Manufacturing Co. 

under the leadership of Charles M. White and James L. Williams, 
decided to fight its own workers. Preparations to do this were made 
before the strike was called. Mr. Williams mobilized many of his 
men from other plants of Republic Steel Corporation as early as May 
9, 1935, the day after the company obtained its restraining order 
against the National Labor Relations Board. 

As a result of its refusal to recognize the Loyalty lodge, the company 
anticipated a strike around the middle of May. Between May 9 and 
15 a group of Republic police officers from other localities converged 
upon Canton and registered at the Hotel Onesto. The anticipated 
strike did not materialize and the men were sent back to their respec- 
tive cities to return again later in May, when the strike was imminent. 
The testimony of Superintendent Williams and Captain Gilroy de- 
scribes this mobilization as follows: | 

Senator La Fo.Luetrs. You had such a conference? 

Mr. GitrRoy. Those men came in, in anticipation of trouble. 

Senator La Fouvette. Did you confer with them about the trouble at any time? 

Mr. Gitroy. When they came in I told them to go downtown and go to the 
hotels which were the Onesto, the Northern, and the Courtland, and stay at those 


hotels. 
Senator La Foutierre. Did you meet at any time and discuss the situation with 


these gentlemen? 
Mr. Gitroy. None other than tell them that in the event of a strike they were 


to come into the plant.? 


The men who were put up at those hotels were mostly members of 
the Republic police departments from different districts, 10 of them 
having come to Canton from Buffalo, N. Y. Superintendent Williams 
verified Captain Gilroy’s admission that they were transported to 
Canton in anticipation of the strike. 


Senator La FoLttetTte. You say you instructed these men to come to Canton, 
Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Wiuriams. Yes, sir. 

Senator La FoutLerre. Who instructed you to send them to Canton? 

Mr. Witutams. No one; I took it upon myself to have them come down there. 
It was my job to see that the plant was properly protected. 
Seaton La Fouuettse. Did you know that a strike had been voted at that 
time . 

Mr. Wiuutams. Yes, sir.® 


This first mobilization of May 9 was disbanded on May 14 when the 
threatened strike was not called. Mobilization was repeated on: 
_ May 26, on a greater scale, as a result of a strike vote taken by the 

union on May 24, after repeated attempts to negotiate with the com- 
pany had failed; * 14 men arrived from Buffalo; 19 men came from 


} Decision of the National Labor Relations Board in the matter of Berger Manufacturing Co. and Loyalty 

oe hd 18903, case No. 349. See exhibit 4315, pt. 23, pp. 9926-9027, 
. 23, p. : 

3 Pt. 23, p. 9785. . - 

4On May 24, the company posted the following notice on its bulletin board: “The walkout which is 
urged and agitated by certain radical people in the plant is entirely unfair and unjustified. We consider 
that any persons participating in this walkout are voluntarily and wilfully surrendering their jobs and we 
shall consider that they are no longer employed by this company.” (pt. 23, p. ), 
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Youngstown; 1 man came from Chicago; 25 came from Massillon 
and 21 from Warren.' All of these men belonged to the police force 
of the Republic Steel Corporation. In addition, there were 15 men 
who were unidentified in the records of the corporation. Some of 
these 15, later identified by Captain Gilroy as coming from Youngs- 
town, Warren, and Buffalo, were hired especially for the occasion. 
One was a former deputy sheriff of Mahoning County; another was’a 
welder in the Youngstown plant; still others were regular policemen, 
according to Captain Gilroy. But they did not appear on the 
records.? 

Before going into action these men were apparently summoned to a 
meeting in Youngstown, -then Republic’s headquarters, where they 
“discussed the contemplated strike.” ? The arsenal of the Berger 

lant was increased. On or about May 25, or 26, Mr. Williams 
Pought tear and sickening gas and gas equipment, in the amount of 
$8,804.30. The reason for ordering the gas munitions was described 
by Mr. Williams: 

Senator La Fo.tuterrse, And what was the reason for ordering that gas? 

Mr. Wituiams. Well, we have an investment over there, Senator, as you 
probably know, of so many million dollars, so much acreage, power plants, sub- 
stations, and all that sort of thing; and in the event that some of the things that 
these outside organizations had been resorting to all over the country material- 
ized, the most humane way of handling it to resort to gas. 

Senator La Fouuertrs. I perhaps didn’t phrase my question properly. Was 
it in anticipation or after the strike had begun, that you ordered this gas? 

Mr. Wiuutams. I would say before the strike. 

The way in which this gas was put to “humane” use will be discussed 
below. It should be noted that there was already in Republic’s: 
arsenal in Canton $1,434.92 worth of gas left over from purchases in 
June 1934.5 As a further increase of the Republic arsenal, men in 
the other Republic plants in Canton were put to work making an 
armored truck by covering an ordinary truck body with iron plates.® 
The same men were put to work to cut pipes into alub lengths, for use 
in the strike.’ This mobilization of the police department had its 
intelligence section too, for spies_were planted by the police in the 
ranks of the union? Mobilization, armament, espionage, all were 
complete before the strike occurred. 

Thus prepared, the Republic police department conducted a cam- 
paign of extreme provocation and brutality against both union mem- 

ers and innocent bystanders, with ruthless and callous disregard for 
public peace and safety. The first 3 days of the strike, May 27, 28, 
and 29, saw repeated sallies and raids by squads of Republic police 
out of the Berger plant onto public highways, harassing and attack- 
ing pickets and bystanders of all ages, with shotguns, small arms, tear 
gas, and truncheons. As a result of these forays, 28 people were hos- 

italized with serious injuries, including fractured skulls, a fractured 
jaw bone, a broken arm, contusions of the face, gunshot and buckshot 
‘wounds, and lacerations. A pregnant woman, a quarter of a mile 
"1 Pt, 23, exhibit 4323, p. 9971. 

§ Pt. 23, pp. 9793, 9794. 

: peeenony ot James L, Williams, pt. 23, p. 9785. 

4 Pt, 23, p. 9788, testimony of Joseph F. Gilroy. 

* Testimony of Joseph F, Gilroy, pt. 23, p. 9780; and testimony of Guy L. Sweany, organizer for Steel 


‘Workers Organizing Committee, former employee of Republic Steel Corporation, Alloy Plant, Canton, 
one pt. 24, p. 10078, 


e , p. . * 
4 Bee sec. 3 of this chapter, pp. 144 fi. 
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from the nearest Republic property and 2 miles from the nearest en- 
trance to the Berger plant, was felled by buckshot.’ In addition, 
pickets, innocént bystanders, and groups of school children were in- 
discriminately gassed with tear and sickening gas. After these affrays, 
Republic Steel Corporation and its subsidiary, Berger Manufacturing 
Co., settled damage claims.with 110 people in the total amount of 
over $46,000.?- S 


SECTION 2. VIOLENCE BY REPUBLIC POLICE DURING THE STRIKE 


With the beginning of the strike the company police swung into ac- 
tion. Picketing began at 9 o’clock in the evening of May 26 and con- 
tinued peacefully until Monday morning, May 27, at about 6 o’clock, 
when a crowd of company police appeared just inside the property 
line of the Berger Manufacturing Co. at Eleventh Street and Belden 
Avenue. Some of these guards were in uniform; others were not; all 
were very thoroughly armed. The uniformed police carried short 
arms and billies; all an the men carried either wooden billy clubs or iron 
clubs which had handles covered with tape. These truncheons were 
the ones made in the Republic plant and were about 12 to 14 inches 
long and about three-quarters of an inch in diameter. Mr. White, 
vice president in charge of operations, appeared in front of these com- 

any police at the gate and urged the men on the picket line to come 
in to work. According to several witnesses he also indulged in pro- 
vocative remarks to the union leaders,? although Mr. White explained 
his presence among the pickets as an attempt to persuade the workers 
to go back to work. | 

An altercation ensued.in which Mr, White was struck by a member 
of the union, and the company police attacked some of the union men. 
One person, William Demos, a union man, was severely injured by 
being struck twice over the head with one~of the iron clubs, by a 
company policeman named Kiefer,’ and suffered lacerations of the 
scalp. Up until this incident, and even thereafter, men continued 
to enter the plant through the picket line without molestation. This 
fact is confirmed also by affidavits made subsequent to the hearings 
by company employees who were suggested by counsel for Republic 
as important witnesses.’ : 

Soon thereafter armored trucks began to make repeated trips in 
and out of the plant, going through the picket line on each trip. 
These trucks rushed through the picket line without slowing up, 
sometimes narrowly missing the pickets. Several armed guards were 
in the cabs. Whei strikers followed one of these trucks to see what 
was the purpose of their trips to and from the plant, they discovered 
that it stopped at a deserted spot about 2 miles outside the town, 
whereupon the_strikers ceased following the truck.2 Witnesses felt 
that the purpose of these trips was to provoke the strikers by con- 

.veying the impression that strikebreakers were being transported 
into the plant. 

1 Pt, 24, evhibits 4332-4353, pp. 10174-10197. 

+ See pt, 23, exhibit 4329, pp. 9975, 9977. For pictures of victims and examples of violcnce see pt. 24, exhibit 
4334, p. 10174, and exhibits 4341-4346, pp. 10814-10816. ee 

3 Testimony of Oliver Wynkoop, Henry F. Kauffman, Paul L. Hamilton, and Darrell C. Smith, pt. 23, 
my ele 

' Pt, 23, p.9810. 

¢ Testimony of Henry F. Kauffman, pt. 23, p. 9810; and oe, ouupN 4328, p, 9973, 


' For a discussion of these aftidavits see appendix A, pp. 21 
4 Testimony of Darrell C. Smith pt. 23, p. 9812. 
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This first-altercation, and the activity of the trucks changed the 
attitude of the picket line. At 3:30 p. m. trucks and cars, occupied 
by workers and armed guards, leaving ‘the plant, met with stones 
thrown by some of those in the crowd. of pickets and bystanders. 
There were no city police in the area at that time. Apprehensive of 
‘what might happen, the president of the union and the union attorney 
went to the mayor’s office and asked for police protection for the 
pickets.|_ The mayor took the matter under consideration. 

About 4:50 p. m. an armored truck emerged from the company 
gate and proceeded down Eleventh Street, which extended westward 
opposite the Berger plant gate. Company guards, some in uniform 
and some without uniform, were standing on the running board, 
armed with tear-gas guns and clubs. The truck was preceded by a 
passenger car, a sedan, which also had guards in it. In this sortie, 
people on both sides of the street flung stones at the truck as it went 
up the.street. 

One of these apparently smashed the glass in either the sedan or: 
the truck.2. The truck stopped about 200 yards from the gate of the 
Berger Manufacturing plant, on Eleventh Street. The back of the 
truck was let down and a group of guards emerged, armed with 
revolvers, sawed-off shotguns, tear-gas guns and lengths of pipe, 
and began shooting into the crowd while advancing eastward toward 
the company gate. At the same moment a number of guards, similarly 
armed, emerged-from the company gate and advanced down Eleventh 
Street, westward to meet the other contingent coming toward them. 
The crowd was hemmed in between the two groups of guards. At 
the same moment this attack on the pickets and bystanders was 
initiated, guards on the roof of the Berger Manufacturing Co. began 
to shoot tear gas into the crowd. The Republic guards were wearing 
white canvas gloves, apparently to identify their own men. The 
guards advanced through the crowd clubbing everyone in their way. 
A group of school children who were on their way home from school 
were caught in the melee. The owner of a restaurant in the block 
took these children into his restaurant in an attempt to protect them 
from the tear-gas barrage of the attacking guards. This protection 
was of no avail, for the guards shot a number of tear-gas bombs into 
the restaurant.’ 

In all, 14 people were hospitalized as a result of injuries sustained 
from the attack by the guards on this day. On this afternoon, one of 
the injured, a worker in another plant on his way home from work, 
received innumerable birdshot wounds; another received a gunshot 
wound in his hand; a third received a gunshot wound in his left leg 
which fractured a bone;.still another received a gunshot wound in 
his left arm. Other injuries were-a fractured skull, scalp lacerations, 
a fractured jawbone, lacerations of the leg and back, contusions of 
the ee and a broken arm. In addition, dozens of people were 
gassed. - 

Darrell C. Smith, business agent of the Milk Drivers Union, which 
was not involved in the strike, gave an eye-witness account of this 

1 Testimony of Lester P. Rice, president of the union, pt. 24, p. 9987. 
4 Although there is no evidence that striking Berger employees were responsible for this, it may safely 


be assumed that pickets as well as others indulged in throwing stones at the armored truck. 
§ Testimony of Darrell C, Smith, Herbert F. Blazer, Charles Minor, and George Pelay, pt. 24, pp. 9993- 


‘Testimony of Herbert F. Blazer, pt. 24; p. 10000; testimony of Darrell ©. Smith, pt. 24, p:-0908; and 
exhibits 4382, 4333, 4334, 4335, pt. 24, pp. 10173-10180. 
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first riot. He was in his car at a filling station across che street 
'from.the entrance to the Berger plant when the affray started. He 


first became aware of the trouble when he observed company police 
shooting tear gas from the roof of the Berger plant. He testified: 


This tear gas kept on shooting. I heard the explosions all around me. I saw 
at least two or three shells fall gut into the parking lot which was adjacent to the 
filling station and saw some fall out on Eleventh Street among the crowd. At 
that time a truck had just come out of the plant gate. I did not see it come out 
of the gate because of my concern with these other things. It was proceeding 
down Eleventh Street, and it got to a point about 200 yards down Eleventh 
Street. There were guards standing on the running board and in the cab. When. 
it got to that point down there I saw it stop, and the guards on the runningboard 
got out and opened the rear gate, and out of the back'of the truck about 15— 
in my judgment, about 15 or 20 guards came out of the rear of the truck. They 
ve had clubs and they began to wield these clubs, attacking the people around 

em. ; 

And then I saw at the plant gate another group of 15 or 20 guards come out 
of there, and they, too, began to attack the people around them. 

I saw a fellow I knew, diagonally opposite me, who was out on the sidewalk, 
a& fellow named Stanley Pritchard; I knew him because of his association with 
the union there. I saw him struck over the head about five or six times by 
this one cop, or plant cop, or whatever name you choose to call him, until they 
aaa a to the ground, And then I saw him beaten after he was down on 

e ground. 


According to Mr. Smith’s account, there were about 200 people 
trapped between 2 advancing contingents of Republic police, ‘who 
were just mowing them down.”’ 


Senator La FoLuettrse, Describe what happened next. . 

Mr. Smitn. It is almost beyond description, Senator. It was just about the 
bloodiest scene possible of enactment in America, I believe; at least in peace times. 
It would be hard, I believe, for anyone who witnessed that scene to describe 
it with any degree of justice at all. oe : 3 

I saw women struck with those iron bars just as mercilessly as though they 
were men. I saw a group of school children across the street running around in a 
panic, scared, crying at the top of their lungs because they were frightened out of 
their wits by this tear-gas shooting that was going on all around them. These 
guards were rushing around the people, and beating the people to the brick. 
pavement, and then beating them after they were down. 


Mr. Smith himself was caught in this attack. While attempting to 
get away, he was mauled by a Republic guard, John Kiefer, who pulled 
him out of his car on Belden Avenue, and started wielding an iron 
club, ‘‘the kind that has a spiral ridge running the entire length of it, 
with tape around one end of it for a handle.” ? 

_ One of the victims of this attack, Herbert F. Blazer, who received 
innumerable bird-shot wounds while on his way home from work from 
the Canton Tin Plate Corporation past the Berger plant, described 
the affair as follows: | 

* * * JT was walking down Eleventh Street, and got down to about 200 
yards, I would say, and this armored truck pulled out of the gate and proceeded 
on past me a few yards. Itstopped. The reason I think why it was stopped was 
because there was a bunch of kids, I would say between 16 and 18 years of ane, 
throwing stones at them, and I think one of them hit the driver. Anyway, the 
driver stopped and the guards got off of the truck and got out of the back of the 
truck and started shooting.’ -_ 

Mr. Blazer stated he saw the guards shooting with revolvers, shot- 
guns, and gas guns directly into the crowd, which he estimated as com- 
prising two or three hundred people. He then testified: 

1 Pt, 24. pp. 9901-9902. 


* Pt. 24, pp. 9992-9993 
4 Pt. 24, p. 9908. 
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* “* * For a while, as soon as the shooting. started, the people seemed 
stunned. They did not know. what to do, they were so frightened. The guards 
at the factory entrance, they were shooting out into the crowd and the guards that 
got out of the truck, they were shooting. The guards in the truck were making 
their way back to the plant. I also noticed at the same time that there were 
guards on top of the Berger Manufacturing Company plant, and they had the 
tear-gas guns and were‘shooting into the crowd. They had a good view and a 
good range of the crowd from that position. 

When they started shooting, I did not know what to do, fora moment. So IL 
turned around to go to the back, toward the plant. There was no wey to escape.! 


In the face of the attack, Mr. Blazer retreated down a driveway off 
Eleventh Street. He testified concerning the guards: 


* * * They worked down toward us and at the end of the driveway there 
happened to be a high fence. There were other people in this driveway. But 
I, being so short, I could not get over this fence. Some of them did. All I could 
do was to lie down flat on my stomach behind the wall. Bulléts and tear gas and 
everything else was just flying over my head. The guards that worked down | 
toward me, they found me in there and they said, ‘‘Come on, get the hell out of 
here.’ So I got up and I tried to explain to them that I had no connection at all 
with this strike, did not even work there. There happened to be several fellows 
that worked at the Canton Tin Plate Corporation, standing there on the corner, 
and they also tried to explain to the guard that I had no connection at all with this 
strike. But as soon as you opened your mouth to one of these thugs—and they 
were thugs—they would go up and hit you over the head. I tried to explain, but 
they would not listen to me. 

Senator La Foututetre. * * * Now, what else happened? 

_ Mr. Buazer. I got up. They hit me over the back with this gas pipe. I 
turned to run. I believe I took-—oh, three or four steps, and they shot me with a 
sawed-off shotgun. I worked my way across the street. That was as far as I 
could go. I fell down in a pile of cinders. 

* * * * * * * 

Senator La Fo.tuetrs. Where were you shot? 

Mr. Buazer. I was shot in the back. It got in my left arm, and one lung was 
collapsed. The whole left side of my body was hurt.? 


_Frank L. Moore, one of the company policemen from the Buffalo 
district who were sent to Canton, testified concerning his activity 
there in connection with the above events in a matter-of-fact manner. 


Senator La FoutLtetrR. What did you do in the Berger strike, if anything? 
What were your duties? 

Mr. Moors. Our bunch broke the picket line. 

Senator La Fo.uerte. How. did they break the picket line? 

Mr. Moors. With gas bombs and gas guns and clubs. 

Senator La Fo.tuerrr. How did they go about doing that? 

Mr. Moors. They rode us up in an armored truck and drove us out in the 
street about two blocks, and we unloaded and come hack after them. 

Senator La Foutierrs. At whose instructions did you do this? 

Mr. Moors. Captain Todd. 

mas La FouLetTe. You say you came back after them. Who do you 
mean 

Mr. Moore. After the pickets. 

Senator La I‘otuerre. In what way did you go after them? 

Mr. Moors. Did you mean run or walk? 

Senator LA Fotuerts. I mean what did you do, if anything, so far as th 
pickets were concerned? 

Mr. Moors. Well, as soon as we got out of the automobile we started to open 
up with these guns, gas guns, long-range guns, and threw gas bombs and used 
revolvers, gas guns, short revolver gas guns, and steel pipe. 

* * * * * * * 


Senator La Fo.tuerre. How were you armed? 
Mr. Moors. How was I armed? 


1 Pt. 24, p- 9998. aie? 
9Pt. 24, 9090-10000. Mr. Blazer received a settlement of $2,300, from Republic Steel Corporation for his 


pp. 
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Senator La Fouterrs. Yes, . ee - Sug 
Mr. Moors. Ihad asteel pipe, gas gun, revolver, and some gas bombs [Laughter]. 
Senator La FouLertrn., How were the others—the other police—armed? | 

se Mr. Moors. About the same; some of them had their service revolvers with 
em. 


Captain Todd did not deny any of Mr. Moore’s testimony on this 
point when given an opportunity to comment on it.? 

Mr. Moore also described the reaction of Superintendent Williams 
to these activities on the part of his police: | 


Senator La Fouterre. Was there any comment made by anybody connected 
with the officials on the activity of these 40 guards who went out with you in 
this armored truck? 

Mr. Moore. Chief Williams. 

Senator La FotuerTe. What did he say? 

Mr. Moors. Good job.! oe 


This was not denied by Mr. Willams when he was given an oppor- 
tunity to comment on Mr. Moore’s testimony .® 

This planned attack upon the people assembled at Eleventh Street 
was reported by an eye witness in a special edition of the Canton 
Repository, issued on the evening of May 27, 1935. Thestar reporter 
of the Repository, Dwight L. Buchanan, corroborated every witness 
cited above, including Darrell C. Smith’s statement that the Republic 
guards started hurling tear gas bombs into the crowd from the top 
of the Berger plant: 


The actual trouble began shortly after 4 p. m. as the first shift was leaving the 
plant. Two large steel-topped trucks, including the one which later was burned, 
were filled with workers in the yards behind the main gate. 

At a given signal, guards swung the gate open and the truck backed out, backed 
north on Belden ave and then swung west into 11th st. Strikers, gathered on 
both sides of the street, pelting the truck with bricks as it roared down the street. 

On the first two trips out of the yards, guards who rode the running boards 
and hung from the sides of the cabs were stoned and clubbed. Apparently none 
was injured seriously. 

Later private cars were pressed into service to get the beleaguered workers 
through the crowds of angry strikers clotted about the main entrance. As the 
cars shot across Belden ave into 11th st., the crowd bombarded them with rocks, 
sticks and stones. Many windows were broken and several of the passengers 
sustained cuts. 

The excitement had died down and many of the onlookers who had watched 
the stoning nearer the plant had started to walk back to their automobiles parked’ 
near Mahoning rd when the last truck pulled out of the plant. Few of those 
who ee the truck roll along 11th st had any idea it contained the armed 

uards. z 
: Many of the persons lining the sidewalks were so taken by surprise when the 
firing started that they stood staring as the guards tumbled out of the truck. 
Several of those who failed to flee at once were struck down as the guards surged 
across the field in pursuit of strikers. : 

* * * * * o# x 


The trouble was precipitated when company police, heavily armed leaped from 
an armored truck on 11th st NE and opened fire upon a crowd of persons lining 
the sidewalk on the south side of the street. Among the crowd were women and 
children who had gathered to watch strikers stone autos emerging from the plant 
at the close of the first shift. 0; 

zo * * a * * * 


As the plant patrolmen opened fire the crowd scattered, running across vacant 
lots and between houses on the south side of 11th st. The plant police started 
after them, firing as they ran. Those too slow afoot were clubbed down and left 


1 ‘Testimony of Frank L. Moore on August 11, 1938, pt. 34. __ 
? Testimony of George E. Todd on August 11, 1938, pt. 347. Captain Todd attempted to impugn Mr. 
Deore: testimony on the score that he was a disgruntled employee who was discharged hecause of marital 
roubles. : 
3 Testimony of James L. Williams on August 11, 1038, pt. 34. 
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lying where they fell. After the guards had passed on, neighbors carried the 
injured to private automobiles and removed them to the hospital. 

One front porch was converted into an emergency dressing station. The less 
seriously injured were brought there and their wounds bound up. Some later 
were taken to hospitals. 

After chasing the crowd the guards reassembled on 11th st and returned to 
the intersection of 11th st and Belden ave. near the factory entrance to the plant. 
poe We strikers who had doubled back after the chase had taken up positions. 

ere also. Ss 

Again the firing started. Four company guards standing in front of the Berger 
office directed their aim across Belden ave into a crowd which had gathered 
in a restaurant owned by George Pelay. In this crowd were 15 children caught in 
the gunfire as they were returning from Burns school, 

hen the group of armed guards surged down 11th st to join with those sta- 
tioned about the plant, front windows in the restaurant started to crash as bullets. 
flew. One bullet broke a large plate glass window in the Belden ave side of the 
restaurant, zipped across the heads of children huddled back of the counter, and. 
buried itself in the paneling on the opposite side of the room, 

Others came crowding into the restaurant as the firing continued. Company 
guards atop the two story office building at the Berger plant hurled tear gas bombs 
into the street. Guards on 11th st also bombarded the place with tear gas,! 


Before publishing this story, the editor of the Repository, Roy D. 
Moore, telephoned Republic Steel Corporation’s offices to obtain a 
statement in regard to the riot. He succeeded in reaching Mr. 
White: 
Senator La Fotuettre. What was the substance of your further conversation 
with Mr. White? : 
Mr. Moore. I told him we were about to put out an extra, and asked him what 
the Republic wanted to say about it. se 
Senator La Fo.tuerrs. And what did Mr. White say? 
; Mr. Moore. J think he said that if we did, we would have plenty to apologize 
or. 
Senator La Fo.tuetrse. Can you recall Mr. White’s exact words? 
Mr. Moore. I don’t believe I could get any closer than that. It was rather a 
sharp retort, and that was the essence of it.? 


Before this committee Mr. White gave a specious and completely 
disingenuous explanation of the events that led to the violent outbreak. 
He was not present at the scene, but he professed to ha:e an accurate 
picture of what transpired from reports piven to him. 


._ My report, when I got back, was that they had put in a hurry-up call from 
the steel plant, asking that guards be sent over there to help guard the steel 
plant, that it was going to be rushed, The picketing and stoning had become 
more violent as these cars kept going in and out, and the mob becoming more 
rabid and more unruly all the time. This particular load of officers, a cobblestone 
came through the window and practically blinded the driver of the car; he had 
a broken nose and a broken jaw; he lost control of the car, and it ran onto the 
sidewalk. This is the car that was burned by the pickets. 

Senator La FouLerrr. This was in the morning,wasn’t it? 

Mr. Wuits. No; this was in the evening. This was after 4:30. This occurred 
while I was on my way from Youngstown to Berger. Understand I am not a 
-witness to this; I am giving you the facts as they were reported to me. 

Senator La Fo.tuetre. I understand; I hope Mr. Patton * won’t object because 
your weren’é present. 

Mr. Parton. It is not his imagination, at any rate; it is a report of fact, 
Senator. 

Senator LA FoLtLetre. The record will stand for itself. [{Laughter.} Go aheed. 

Mr. Wuitr. As soon as he lost control of this car, the mob rushed up and 
opened the doors of the truck. The rear doors are fastened on the outside, and 
I don’t know what the mob expected to do, but they apparently thought these 
were workmen on the inside, and I can’t imagine why they would want to get 


1 Pt. 24, exhibit 4372, pp. 10245 ff, 
§ Pt, 24, p. 10138. 
* Thomas F, Patton, general counsel, Republic Steel Corporation. 
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Mr. White admitted the participation of the Republic police armed 
with gas guns, in the riot. But his attempted explanation of the 
presence of the guards in the truck as a convoy to another plant, and 
of the manner in which the pickets let them out of the truck, is so 
utterly artificial and clearly intended to befog overwhelming evidence 
pointing at the culpability of the corporation, that the committee can 
do no less than to discount the credibility of his testimony. 

The wanton and brutal attack of the Republic guards infuriated the 
mob to such a pitch that they destroyed the armored truck that had 
brought the guards into their midst. The extra edition of the Canton 
Repository of Monday night, May 27, 1935, reported: 

As the firing continued intermittently at Belden ave and 11th st strikers and 
sympathizers rallied their forces at Carnahan ave and 11th st and swarmed about 
the truck which had brought the guards out of the plant. They pushed it over 
the curbing and down into West creek. Gasoline was poured over the wooden 
cab and torches applied.? 

That evening union leaders called on the city council, described the 
incidents of the afternoon, and requested police protection.?. On the 
following day the mayor and the city solicitor called on Vice President 
White, and requested him to attend a conference in the sheriff’s office 
that afternoon. It is interesting to note that, in this strike, the first 
appeal to police authority was made by the strikers, and the first 
meeting between law enforcement officials and the company was 
initiated by the former in an attempt to investigate the activity of the 
company guards. | 

The strike spread to the Arin Lodge, a Federal local of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in the Canton Alloy plant on May 28, and 
later some of the employees of the Stark Rolling Mills went om 
strike.* Excitement was high throughout the town, and especially 
among Republic’s employees. Guy L. Sweany, secretary of the local 
in the Canton Alloy plant, testified that the conduct of the company 
guards so “agitated” members of that local that they demanded and 
took a strike vote. Prior to the Berger strike the Canton Alloy local 
had requested recognition from the management, “but had agreed 

‘not to force the issue at the time, and everything seemed to be going 
along quite all right.””’ The company’s preparations for the Berger 
strike, and the conduct of the company police precipitated the strike 
of the Alloy employees.‘ 
1 Pt. 24, pp, 10012-10013, 
» Pt, 24, exhibit 4372, p. 10249 


? Testimony of Bernard Rodgers, city solicitor of Canton, pt. 24, pp. 10016 ff. 
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Meanwhile the Republic police continued to make sorties from the 
pen in armored trucks, laying down gas barrages on occasion. On 

nee y morning May 28, a group of guards in a passenger car drove 
along Trump Road to the east of the Republic properties, in Canton, 
firing indiscriminately. Ata point at least 2 miles from the Berger 
gate they shot into a group of five persons, three men and two women, 
who were walking peacefully along the road, not picketing, and hav- 
ing no apparent connection with the strike whatever. One of these 
persons was Mrs. Mary Reed, who had been visiting with her mother, 
a lived on Trump Road. Mrs. Reed described this incident as 
ollows: 


It was about-—I imagine it was 12 o’clock, or a little after. We came closer to 
where my brother and mother were working in the garden, and we were talking 
there. We heard a lot of shooting and we knew it was coming from down below 
the hill, My mother’s home is located, I will say at least half a mile from the 
blast furnace. We heard the shots, and they were coming closer. And my 
brother, he yells to me in the garden, ‘‘You girls better get in the house. One of 
those shots may come up here and. hurt you.” 

At that, we turned around to get into the house and just started to run away 
when we heard the shots coming closer. Then we started to run to get inside 
the house, and I just got off the pavement when they shot me. 

Senator La Fouttettrs. Who shot you, do you know? 

Mrs. REED. The Republic Steel guards. 

Senator La FoutetTs. Were they on foot or in the car of some kind? 

Mrs. REED. They were in a car. 

Senator La Fouuetts. In a passenger car or a truck? 

Mrs. Regp. They were in a passenger car. -~ 

Senntor LA Fotterts. Were there any other people on the street? 

Mrs. Reep. There was a man by the name of John Motta. He was out in 
the garden where my mother was working. 

Senator La Fouuettre. As these guards approached your mother’s home, were 
there any strikers or sympathizers, or anybody running away from them? 

Mrs. Resp. I did not seeany. I just saw the people that I mentioned. When 
the shooting started, all the neighbors came running to see what it was all about, 
and for a minute it sounded like there was a war coming on. 

Senator LA Fo.tuerrs. You say that you just got to the curb 

Mrs. Reep. I just got to the curb when they shot me and I feel from the curb 
down into the ditch off the road. 

Senator La Fo.tLerrr, Then what happened? 

Mrs, REEv. I do not know. I was unconscious. 

Senator LA FouLeTte. Where were you shot? 

Mrs. Reep. Mv legs and feet. I have the stockings and shoes here. Do you 
want to sce them? - 

Senator La Fo..ertrse. I should like to see them. 

(Mrs. Reed handed the shoes and stockings to Senator La Follette.) 

Senator LA Fotuetre. I notice that there are holes in the soles of your shoes. 
What made those? 

Mrs. REED. The shots did. I had my instep, my arch shot all the way through, 
at the bottom of my foot, and coming out on the top. J had five in a row right 
in the arch, 

Senator LA Fouterrr. You say you were running when you were first shot? 

Mrs. Reep. Yes. I tried to get into the house. 

Senator La FoLtiertr., And then you fell? 

Mrs. Reenp. Yes. 

Senator LA Fo.Lterre. How do you explain-—— 

Mrs. Reep. I did not fall. The shots knocked me down. 

Senator LA Fouuerrs. You were knocked down by shot. Did you hear more 
than one report of a gun? 

Mrs. REEv. Yes. I heard a lot of shooting before I was hurt. But after the 
first shot struck me, I did not hear anything else. 

Senator LA Fou.tEetTrs. I do not see how you could have been shot through the 
bottom of the foot, unless you were shot after you had fallen. 

Mrs, Resp. At the hospital they told me I must have been shot twice, once 
when I was up and once when I was down on the ground, 
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Senator La Fotietrs. Do you know approximately how many shots took 


effect in your body? 
Mrs. Rupp, I had 25 holes in my legs and feet. . 
Senator La Fouietrs. Do you know what these shots were, were they bird- 


shot? 

Mrs. Resp. They were heavily loaded buckshot.! 

The records of Mercy Hospital in Canton, Ohio, and the affidavit 
of an eye witness, substantiate the facts as related by Mrs. Reed.? 
Mrs. Reed was in the hospital for 3 weeks and had to undergo severak 
operations. At the time of the shooting Mrs. Reed was pregnant. 
The Republic Steel Corporation attempted to reach Mrs. Reed at. 
the hospital and later at her home to make a settlement. 

Senator La Foutetts. Were you contacted, either directly or indirectly, im 
any way, while you were in the hospital, by the Republic Steel Corporation? 

rs. Reep. At first I was not allowed to have any visitors. A nurse told me: 
one day that there were four officials from the company to see me, but they didi 
not allow them to come up. 

Senator La Fouuerrs. Did you receive anything from the Republic Steel 
Corporation? 

~ Mrs. Reep. A beautiful bouquet of flowers. [Laughter.] 

Senator La Fo.Lerts, Was there anything in the flowers to indicate from 
whom they came? 

Mrs. Reep. I just cannot quote exactly his words, but it was “with sympathy” 
or something like that, and it had ‘‘Republic Steel” on it.8 mS 


Mrs. Reed received a settlement of $7,500 from Republic Steel 
Corporation. She testified that she had not fully recovered the full 
use of her feet. 

_ When questioned about such acts, Charles M. White, vice president 
in charge of operations, who was at the time directing the breaking 
of the Berger strike,’ testified as follows: 

Senator La Fouverre. * * * Mr. White, do-you have any comment or 
any aad that you would like to give in the light of the witnesses this after- 
noon 

Mr. Wuitr. Senator, the only thing that we can say about the cases, and most 
especially the case of Mrs. Reed, is that she most assurédly has the sympathy of 
all of the officers of our company, as have these other people who have been 
injured. That is something that we regret exceedingly. As I stated here this 
morning, we do not know how these things are going to be avoided entirely unless 
there is maintenance of law and order.$ 


Mr. White’s conception of “law and order’ apparently contains, 
in essence, little more than eliminating the picket line and breaking 
the strike by most extreme means in order that his plants can operate. 
It must be borne in mind, in assessing Mr. White’s testimony, that 
the Berger union represented a majority of the workers, and was 
certified as the sole bargaining agency by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and that the company had refused to recognize or bargain 
with it. By all accounts picketing was peaceful, as attested by city 
officials, until the company guards provoked riots.6 How any con- 
cept of “law and order’ can justify the shooting of Herbert Blazer 
and Mrs. Reed is difficult to understand. Such methods are com- 
prehensible only as a way of demoralizing and intimidating a whole 
community in order to force people to go back to work. 


$ Pt. 24, p, 10043, 
‘See pp. 140-142. 
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The following testimony turns on this point: 


Senator La Fouuetrs. Do you think the shooting.of Mrs, Reed at this great 
distance from any of the properties of the Berger plant or the Republic Steel 
porpormten was necessary in order to protect either the lives of the employees 
or the property of the Republic Steel Corporation? 

Mr. Wuirs. Senator, as fav as I have n able to ascertain, Mrs. Reed was 
not shot by any employee of Republic. | 

Senator La Fouuetre. Did any of your lawyers ever advise you that you were 
not liable for damages to Mrs, Reed? 

Mr. Wait». As stated this morning, we decided that the best way to bring 
about a normal situation in the city of Canton was to settle these cases as rapidly 
as they could be settled and get them out of the way. 

Senator LA FoLturtts. In all kindness, Mr. White, I do not believe your answer 
is responsive. Did any of your attorneys at any * me ever advise you that the 
company had no liability for the injury to Mrs. Reed? 

r. Waits. We were advised that, as I recall it, we could fight these cases. 
I remember the one relative to Mr. Milhelm, particularly that. 

Senator La Fouuetre. I am not asking at the moment about Mr. Milhelm. 
I am asking about Mrs. Reed. 

Mr. Waits, About Mrs. Reed, specifically? I cannot say definitely that we 
were advised that there was no liability. We were advised that we could fight 
these cases, but it would be a long procedure and, of course, there was no answer—— 

Senator La Fo.uetrp. Of course, anybody can have a lawsuit with all the 
lawyers running around.! 


These atrocities by Republic guards did not terminate after the 
“attacks of Monday afternoon and Tuesday noon. On Tuesday even- 
ing another sally was made from the plant of Republic by company 
guards who fired tear gas indiscriminately. This incident was 
observed by a staff photographer on the Akron Times-Press, Julius 
L. Greenfield. He described what he observed as follows: 


Senator La FouLettre. Were things quieted down Tuesday evening while you 
were out there? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. No, sir.. It flared up again later on in the evening. I was 
standing on the corner of Eleventh Street, near Belden, talking with one of our 
reporters. We heard the gates open at the plant, the main entrance there, and 
turned to see an armored car and a couple of touring cars come out of the gate. 
We both stood there more or less frightened. We did not know what to expect. 
hh — watching them go right by us with gas guns sticking out from the side 
of the car. 

They proceeded down Eleventh Street, I believe, and after they passed us they 
started firing tear gas from both sides of the cars. We ran after them to get 
into the line of action. Of course, I was shooting speed flashes, and to get any 
kind of phone pe I had to be within 20 feet or better. 

We ran after them and I took pictures of the tear-gas bombs lying around and 
whatever I could get at that particular moment. I was more or less overcome 
by tear gas myself and had to be led around by a couple of other fellows who 
were not quite so overcome right at that particular moment.’ 


On Wednesday morning the policy of open war was continued. On 
this occasion, too, Mr. Greenfield managed to obtain some telling 
paolee apue., He testified that about noontime-on Wednesday he 
ad gone to the mayor’s-office with a reporter of the Akron Times- 
Press, named Sypher, to obtain a statement. As there was nobody 
there, they waited. The telepltone rang, and as there was no one else 
present, Sypher answered it. There was an anonymous message to 
the effect that “you better get your police down to the picket line, 
because we are coming out to clear out the street.’”’ So Greenfield and 
Sypher rushed to the picket area “and did not say anything to any- 
' Pt, 24, pp. 10043-10044, 


2 Pt, 24, pp, 10028-10029. 
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body.” Greenfield stationed his camera at the window of a room 
above a restaurant facing Eleventh Street. 


Mr. GRHENFIELD. * * * I kept my head sticking out of the window 
watching the plant, because I expected those trucks to come out any minute, 
and I wanted to get pictures as they were going by. I saw the armored truck, 
and I believed two touring cars following came out of the plant, the main en- 
trance, and turn right and disappear from my vision. Of course, everybody else 
that was on the ground, the pickets that were around, saw them, too, and it was 
just a question of them all waiting to see when they would some Oe the same 
point. They were paw circling around the plant, and everybody expected 
‘them to do that, and I did, too, at the same time. Everybody was looking down 
A pleyenth Street to the left, which looks toward a park down the street in that 
-direction. 

Senator La Foutuerre. Nimissila Park? 

Mr. GREENFIELD. Yes; there was a possibility of their going around the block 
and coming back to the plant down Eleventh Street. It did not take very long 
before we saw'them coming down Eleventh Street. - 

As they approached Carnahan and Eleventh they started firing tear gas again, 
like they had the evening before, from both sides. I saw them with their guns 
sticking out and firing in all directions. I did not want to get hit, ao I ducked 
behind the window, keeping the camera up over my head, pointing out into the 
general vicinity of the street directly in front of the restaurant. And when I 
felt that they were just about in front of the place I took a picture.’ I did not 
know what I had, but it developed later, after I saw the picture, it was of one of 
the touring cars with a tear-gas bomb being fired out of the side of the window, 
in the direction of the restaurant, toward the position where I was.’ 


Through the blanket of gas Mr. Greenfield saw a man lying on the 
‘ground. He then , 


* * * grabbed my bag and dashed out the back of the restaurant and out to 
the street and took some pictures of this gentleman here, Mr. Minor, lying on the 
ground. His lower jaw was all covered with blood? 


The tear-gas shell that Mr. Greenfield photographed from the second 
story window apparently struck Charles Minor in the jaw. The 
hospital record of Charles Minor reads, in part as follows: 


Upper jaw comminuted fracture of jaw in front. Position good. Lower jaw 
transverse fracture right side in bicuspid region. Position perfect.! 


Another eyewitness, Wilbur E.. Parsons, an employee of the Hercules 
Motor Car Gn., reported the shooting of Mr. Minor as follows: 


Senator LA Fotuerre. Mr. Minor testified that he turned his head when you 
said duck.” What caused you to advise him to duck? 

Mr. Parsons. Because as they were coming down Eleventh Street, the armored 
car was first and then there was a convoy of cars back of them, two cars I believe 
tack of them, and they were putting out the guns out of the side of the cars then 
and they had already shot a couple of shells. [ told him to duck, because they 
were coming down. He looked around to see what I meant, but just as he turned 
around, I went down behind the wall, and he turned around to look at me and he - 
spun around, and one of the shells caught him in the jaw, when he spun around, 
and fell out in the street. He fell on his back. He started gasping, and after, 
they just ran out to him and they turned him over.’ 


According to this same witness, there had been no disturbance on the 
picket line except what was occasioned by the periodic sorties of 
Republic guards and their indiscriminate shooting. 


Mr. Parsons. There was no disturbance between the strikers und the company 
‘guards at all. The company guards kept coming in and out of the plant, just 
-shooting all the way up and down the strect, both times. 

Senator LA FouLerrs. You saw them do that twice? 

Mr. Parsonga. Yes. 


1 This photograph indicates that the car was a sedan, not a touring car. 
: Pt. 24, p. 0931. 
3 Pt. 24, p. 10033. 
4 Pt, 24, exhibit 4347, p. 10185, 
§ Pt. 24, p. 10035, 
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Senator La Fouvetry. Prior to the time when the company cars came out of 
the plant, had there been any disturbance that morning? 
r. Parsons. On Wednesday? 
Senator La Fou.errs. Yes. 
Mr. Parsons. Not that I can remember.! 


Officers Samuel Marconi and Ritz, of the Canton city police, were 
stationed at the picket line, on the order of the director of public 
safety. They were instructed to apprehend anybody throwing gas 
bombs from trucks. Officer Marconi testified that all was orderly 
when they arrived at the picket line at about 10 a. m. on the morning 
of Wednesday, May 29. e described the events of Wednesday after- 
noon, when harles Minor was shot, as follows: 


Senator La Fo.tuette. In other words, you were in the zone which you had 
informed the strikers they were not to go into 

Mr. Marconi. That is right. Somebody yelled, ‘‘Here they come.” Our 
instructions were, when we got that order in the morning, to stop or apprehend 
anybody that was throwi!.g gas bombs, which Officer Ritz and I tried to follow 
out. Immediately upon seeing the truck—and I did not know how many cars 
were coming up the street—we stepped out into the middle of the street, both of 
us, throwing up our hands. 

Senator La Porinive’ Were you in uniform? 

Mr. Marconi. Yes, sir. The truck came rapidly on. We dashed to the south 
side of the street, or what would be the east side of the George Neago building. 
Upon arrival there, immediately turning around, the trucks were almost directly 
in front of us. The instant we turned around there was a gas bomb lit at our feet; 
that is, Officer Ritz and myself. The same instant there was a gas bomb directly 
across the street that struck Charlie Minor in the face, which I saw. Simul- 
taneously mys lf and Officer Ritz opened fire on the truck and the convoy, and 
we emptied our guns as they went up the street, firing six shots apiece.? 


Officer Marconi had been stationed at the picket post from 10 o’clock 
in the morning until this shooting between 1 and 1:30 p. m. 


Senator La FouLerrs. During that time and during |... time the truck and 
the cars were making their way down the street, did you «ce anything which in 
your judgraent as a police officer justified the shooting oi these gas shells? 

Mr. Marconi. Nothing at all? 


Pursuant to the orders of the sheriff of Stark County, four Republic 
olicemen were arrested. Richard R. France, chief deputy sheriff of 
Stark County, testified: 


We arrested four poco of the Republic Steel on the morning of May 29. 
After this shooting, I gave instructions to our deputies to stop any cars that were 
‘ armed, if they had to use machine guns to stop them. And on the morning of the 
30th, { think it was, two of our deputies, Deputies Hine and Piero, saw a car 
coming down on Highth Street extension, going south. They immediately got. 
out of the car and stopped them. They found they were armed and had revolvers 
and gas guns, and iron pipes, gas grenades, and they put them under arrest and 
took them to the county jail and locked them up. 

Senator LA Fo.tuetrr, Did you personally have any contact with the guards or 
policemen of the Republic Steel? 

Mr. France. Well, I went out that morning when they put them under arrest, 
they put a call in to the office and I went out and assisted to bring them in. 


Mr. France described the arsenal found in the car in which these 
members of the Republic police department were arrested: 


Senator La Fouterrn. Mr. France, you described the arsenal that was in these. 
cars. Was that taken to the sheriff’s office? 


1 Pt, 24, p. 10035. 


3 Pt, 24, pp, 10038-10039. 
+ Pt. 24,p, 10039. James L. Willlams, who was in the truck, testified that while the street was perfectly 


clear, there was a barrage of bricks ,and the officers, fired before the guards had discharged ar Y as (pt, 24, 
p. 10046-10047) . The committee prefers the testimony of the duly constituted officers to Williams’ in 
porently contradictory story. Williams also testified that the truck, in leaving the plant, on 8th St. some: 
hours earlier, was met with violence-by pickets. 
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Mr. France. Yes, sir; we had 2 Federal gas guns; 24 gas gun projectiles; 15 
gas grenades; 1 piece of fron pipe; and 1 iron rod. The pipe and rod had grips 
taped on them.! a 


In addition, these Republic policemen had three revolvers and two 
blackjacks.? wed 

Perhaps the most illuminating evidence of the attitude of respon- 
sible company officials toward this campaign of violence is provided 
by testimony concerning conferences between Vice President White 
and loca] law-enforcement officers. As has been noted above, it was 
protests by unionists that stirred the city government to action, as a 
result of the union protest at the city council meeting on May 27. 
Bernard Rodgers, city solicitor of Canton, on May 28 undertook to 
investigate the matter and paid a visit to_the etper lant with 
Mayor Turnbull and the chief of pales He met Mr. ite who, 
according to Mr. Rodgers, “said that he hadn’t had the protection 
from the sheriff and police department.” * At that time, as far as the 
record shows, the company had not complained to the police depart- 
ment or any other oificiais concerning the picketing, nor made any 
request for protection since the beginning of the strike.‘ Mr. Rodgers 
suggested that they visit Sheriff Joseph T. Nist of Stark County and 
discuss the matter with him. .This they did between 3 and 4 o’clock. 
in the afternoon. There Mr. Rodgers informed Mr. White it was his 
information that the riot of Monday had been provoked by company 
guards sallying out of the plant and that if picketing was not peaceful 
the corporation could seek an injunction in the courts. In the course 
of this conference the participants engaged in a heated argument. 
Mr. White was reported by Mr. Rodgers to have said, ‘‘Well, if we 
don’t get some protection we will do as we did yesterday.” 

Thereupon, Mr. Rodgers threatened to stop the company guards 
even if he had to use machine guns. Mr. Rodgers’ testimony with 
regard to this conference is as follows: 

Mr. RopaeErs. I believe Mr. Veach, a Cleveland attorney, accompanied Mr. 
White, and we all went into the sheriff’s private office to discuss the strike situation. 

Senator La Fo_uerrr. Give us the substance of this conference to the best of 
your recollection? 

Mr. Ropagrs. To the best of my recollection, the substance was this: I informed 
Mr. White that the police department was greatly undermanned, that we had to 
my knowledge no previous requests for police protection; that this riot had come 
about from tor of facts that we had, by guards sallying out of the plant. I 
told him that I thought that if there was no peaceful picketing it was the remedy 
of his corporation to seek an injunction; that the courts of Ohio had laid down 
peaceful picketing in the Cleveland case, and if it were mass picketing, it wasn’t 
peaceful picketing, and that we would do the best we could to preserve law and 
order, whereupon Mr. White said to me in substance, ‘‘How about some policemen 
to take these men home?’’ 

I said, ‘‘Do you mean the men in your plant?” 

And he said, ‘‘Yes.” 

“Well,” I said, “I don’t think that would be advisable; we would probably 
scatter the strike all over town.” 

Mr. Veach, I believe, then said, ‘You know we could sue the city; we could 
. Bue the county.” 

And I said, in substance, ‘‘Well, sue if you want to.” 

Mr. White got mad and I got mad and Mr, White said, ‘Well, if we don’t get 
some protection we will do as we did yesterday,’ and I said, ‘‘No, you won’t.” 
I was mad, too. Then the sheriff stepped up and started pounding the table 


1 Pt, 24, p, 10050. 

3 Pt. 24, exhibit 4364, p. 10198, 

7 Pt. 24, p. 1¢017. 

4 Testimony of Bernard Rodgers, pt. 24, p. 10018; and testimony of Sheriff Joseph T. Nist, pt. 24, p. 10020, 
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and in the heated argument I said to Mr. White, ‘Now, if you attempt anything 
that we have been reported was attempted yesterday, the police department will 
probably be there and maybe with machine guns.” 

Mr. Veach said, ‘‘Why, you wouldn’t send machine guns out to. the guards, 
would you?” 

And I said, ‘No, I wouldn’t, but it might happen unless the guards stay on the 
company property. 

Then he and the sheriff got into some discussion about the riot out there and 
we all talked and hammered on the table and shortly after that I went home, 
about 6 o’clock.! 


Sheriff Nist corroborated Mr. Rodgers, in substance.? According to 
the sheriff’s recollection, Mr. White made demands for police protec- 
tion to escort men in and out of the plant.? The sheriff refused on the 
ground that such action would spread the strike all over Canton and 
create unnecessary rioting in other parts of the city. Captain Gilroy, 
of the Republic police, had submitted to the sheriff on May 7 or 8, a 
list of Republic policemen with the request that they be deputized. 
Before the certificates of appointment had been issued the strike 
broke, and the sheriff refused to deputize the very men who were 
responsible for the disorder in Canton. In the course of this’ con- 
ference Sheriff Nist testified that Mr. White became angry and said, 
“‘T have broken strikes before and, by God, I will break this one.” 
The testimony of Sheriff Nist is in part: 


Senator La Fotuettse. Were any demands made on you by any of the repre- 
sentatives of the company that their police should be deputized? 

Mr. Nist. Well, they insisted, Mr. White insisted, that we have sufficient men 
to protect his men. 

enator La FouLerrp. What did he say? 

Mr. Nisr, Well, I don’t know; it was the first time I had ever met Mr. White 
during that strike, and I haven’t seen him since, but after all, I felt as I was the 
sheriff I had a right to say things, too, and things became pretty hot, that law and 
order had broken down there, and this, that, and the other, being accused of a 
lot of things that really weren’t true. 

Senator La Fo.tuetre. You were accused of things? 

Mr. Nist. Well, that law and order had broken down. After all, when you have 
a handful of men and a riot arises, naturally you try to maintain law and order 
to the best of your ability. It has always been my policy to get to the center of 
the road and waiver neither way, and try to keep violence down. After all, a~ 
few hundred are involved in a big fight, and I have 220,000 people in my county, 
so naturally I am the servant for all of them. That is the policy we have always 
adopted in my department. 

Senator LA Fo.t.erre. What position did you take in response to Mr. White’s 
request for deputization? 

Mr. Nisr. I said it wasn’t advisable in view of the strife they were having at 
the gates of the plant in the city of Canton, and proposing to transport them 
throughout the city would ultimately result in transporting the riot all over the 


city. 

Benator La Fouierre. And what did Mr. White say in response to your decli- 
nation 

Mr. Nist. Well, he insisted and was pretty hot under the collar about that. 
There is one thing I never quite forgot. I was new on the job and IT knew very 
little about Iabor strife. Mr, White said, in his heat, “I have broken strikes 
before, and by God, I will break this one.” 

And you can rest assured, Senator; I was considerably alarmed, with only a 
limited amount of men. However, I will say that I didn’t try to run the city 
of Canton at that time, but naturally the sheriff has to stand ready, which we did.‘ 


Confronted with the testimony of victims, the testimony of neutral 
and impartial witnesses, the testimony of city and county officials, 


! Pt. 24, pp. 10018 and 10019. 
1 Pt. 24, pp. 10019-10021. = 
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and with documentary evidence obtained from hospital records, 
police department records, action photographs, ‘and such ‘mementos 
of strife as came into the committee’s possession, Mr. White, vice 
pec in charge of operations and at that time the guiding hand in 
breaking the Berger strike, made the following statement: 


Senator La Fou.errn. Mr. White, you have heard the testimony; have you 
ony comment to make upon it? . 
r. Wars. I think the first that I should make is the sheriff’s memory does 
not seem to be any better than his actions when we asked for help, ae 

I certainly do not recall ever having made any statement that I had broken’ 
strikes before and could break them again. 

I deny that categorically and absolutely. . eer - 

Now, we asked for deputy sheriffs. I remember that circumstance yery. 
well, I also remember that I told the sheriff that we didn’t care whether our men 
were deputized or not—that he could deputize any man he pleased; that he 
‘could put his own deputies on the job, but that I wanted protection for our men, 

I had an obligation; I had committed myself to getting our men safely back 
and forth to their homes. I felt that that was a job for the officers of the law to 
‘see that men should get safely back and forth to their homes. It didn’t seem to 
me as though that were an unusual request. Lae 

I can’t understand why I had to get mad and storm, as he says, to try and get. 
‘people to escort workmen, who I think have the right to work, or at least they 
thought they had the right to work; and I thought they had the right to work, 
why it should be unusual; when the sheriff certainly knew that their cars were 
being stoned; he knew about the trouble that was there; he knew that every time 
@ car left the plant it was being stoned and that there were barricades across the’ 
‘street. I couldn’t understand, and I can’t understand today, why a man who 
has sworn before God that he will uphold law and-order will shut his eyes and not 
be interested enough to keep an appointment, and we should have to hound him 
all over the county to talk to him about keeping law and order. ag 

And, Senator, I myself insist again that the evidence ao2 are hearing today is 
the trouble with this whole labor situation. I have told you that we are tryin 
to develop and maintain fine relations with our men. We have no trouble with 
the men on the inside of our plants; we don’t have arguments that we can’t 
eventually settle out and talk out; and that is what we ave tr ing to do and there 
is no better evidence in all the record, better than anything I can say, is the men. 
that stayed in our plants when strike calls came, who stayed in there and worked; 
in the strike of 1937 you will find when you come to the record that thousands 
of men stayed in the plants and worked. They brought their bedclothing and 
extra clothes into the plants when they knew a strike call was coming so they: 
could stay in there and work. They wanted to work. . 

Now, my great story is that the men should have the right, peacefully, to go 
back and forth from their place of employment; that I don’t see why there is a 
break-down of law and order in so many communities where this trouble occurs. 
And, Senator, I believe that the keynote of this whole situation is that when a 
strike occurs today it is immediately interpreted as some sort of a political strike 
and because there are a lot of votes involved that the men in office can’t make 
up their minds whether they should be on the side of law and order or whether 
there are more votes on the side of mob rule. I think Mr. Nist was troubled 
that way. [Laughter.] - bd 

And that is the thing that occurs all over the country, and I don’t see how-we 
are going to ever do the right thing by the workman of this country until he has 
the right to go back and forth to his work whether he wears a C. I. O. button or 
a K. of C. button or a Masonic emblem or the mailed fist or the swastika—I 
think that every man has the right to go to work; the American flag ought to 
be good enough for any man; it is good enough for me. 

Senator La Fouierre. I am glad to hear that. [LLaughter.] 

Mr. Writs. I don’t know anyone, Senator, while we are talking along that 
line, who has done more to uphold the traditions of the American flag than the 
Republic Steel Corporation, and I challenge any statement to the contrary.! 


Mr. White burst forth into this panegyric in an attempt to ipo 
events which his superior, President Rufus J. Wysor, considered 
“regrettable things’’ when he “could not condone as incidents, 
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regardless of who or what was responsible ‘for them.”’! The chief 
executive of the corporation also admitted, in a prepared statement 
submitted to the committee on August 11, 1938, that his men “erred”’ 
during the Berger strike: 

Details of occasions where our men have erred have been developed at length 
before this committee. On one occasion in 1935, at our Canton, Ohio, plant, 
after -a complete breakdown in all local law enforcement, our guards escorted 
workers through the streets of Canton in going to and from work. They did that 
because absolutely no protection was to be had from the civil authorities. The 
outcome, in the heat and excitement of the moment was a regretable riot. 

As a result of that unfortunate experience, our guards learned it was wrong to 
leave company property. The breakdown of law enforcement in any community 
rests upon the heads of the law enforcement officials. No private interest should 
attempt to assume that responsibility. My orders are that during any period 
of labor trouble or excitement, company guards are not to leave company property 
and are strictly to avoid violence of every kind? 


SECTION 3. ESPIONAGE DURING THE STRIKE 


The strategy of Republic Steel Corporation during the Berger 
strike was complete in its tactical organization. It included espio- 
nage by members of Republic police and other hired agents. These 
spies appeared on the picket line-as active supporters of the strikers. 

hey freely mingled and formed friendships with union members and 
officers. They participated in a joint strategy committee of the 
striking unions to gain complete information on plans of the union. 
The wife of one of these spies struck up an acquaintance with the 
wives of the leaders of the strike in order to gain further informa- 
tion. And all the while these spies transmitted information so ob- 
tained to Captain Gilroy of Republic police, principally by telephone. 

A strike strategy committee was organized among the leaders of the 
various unions in Canton to plan and coordinate their activities in 
the strike. The members of this committee were, among others, 
Lester P. Rice, president of Loyalty lodge, of Berger, Darrell C. 
Smith, representing the Central Labor Union, Louis Morris and Guy 
L. Sweany, representing the Arin lodge of the Alloy plant, and 
Edward C. Ray, from the Stark Rolling Mills. 

As has been noted above, the Arin lodge of the Alloy plant of the 
Republic Steel Corporation went on strike on May 28, 1935, partly 
because of their own desire for recognition, and partly as a result of 
the actions of the company toward the Berger strikers. The Stark 
Rolling Mills had closed down partly because their main approaches 
were through the gates of the Berger and the Alloy plants, and picket- 
ing at those gates made it difficult to obtain enough force to operate 
the plant, and partly because some 350 of their employees went out 
on strike, without official action of their local lodge of the Amal- 
gamated, in support of the strikes in the other Canton plants. 

On the first day of the Berger strike, one Kenneth J. Sodders ap- 
po upon the picket line and told Lester P. Rice, president of the 

yalty lodge, that he had been fired from Stark Rolling Mills * 


t Pt, 24, p. 10165. In spite of these admissions counsel for the company claimed the testimony before this 

committees was one-sided and offered 12 witnesses. The affidavits of these people are printed in pt. 24, 

Pp. 10300-10306 to substantiate this claim. Affidavits by these 12 persons are discussed in appendix A of 
report. See pp. 219-231 
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because he was radical. To substantiate this, he showed a pay check 
made out to him from the mill. Mr. Sodders and his friend, Mr. 
Ray then gave nobly of their services to the strike-committee and 
in return were taken into the confidence of the strike leaders and 
et intimately with many of the strikers.’ Mr. Rice 
testified: 


Senator LA Foiuerrs. Did Mr. Sodders perform any services in connection 
with the activity of the strike strategy committee? 

Mr. Rick. Well, he had a machine, and he done a lot of hauling us around 
any place we wanted to go. It was quite humorous and serious at the same time. 
He bought us meals and drinks, and since we find out from the testimony they 
had been paid by the Republic Steel Corporation in an undercover way by what 
we in labor circles call “stoolpigeons.” 

Senator La Fouuetre. Was Mr. Sodders in your confidence? 

Mr. Ricz. Somewhat; yes, sir. 

Senator La Fouuets. How about Mr. Ray? “ 

Mr. Rick. He, too. 

Senator La Fou.terte. As a result of Mr. Sodders’ connection with this strike 
strategy committee, did he become familiar with the plans and the activities 
and the stratégy of the strike committee? 

Mr. Rics, Yes, sir. 

Senator La Fotuetrs. Did you find that Mr. Sodders had acquaintance 
among those who were on strike or not? 

Mr. Rics. Oh, yes; he was talking to everybody.” 


Mr. Sodders confirmed Mr. Rice fully on this. 


Senator La Fot.errr. Did you, as Mr. Rice testified, take him about in your 
ear, buying him meals and drinks? 7 
Mr. Soppgrs. That is right. 
Senator La. Fouuterrn. Did you become acquainted with other officers or 
pepe responsible for the activities of the strikers? 
r. SoppErS. I became acquainted with everybody I could. 


Mr. Sodders and Mr. Ray became officers of an independent union 
which was organized at Stark Rolling Mills, and which voted to sup- 
port the Berger strike. The Canton Repository of June 1, 1935, 
under the caption, “Stark Group Organizes,’”’ reported the following. 

Edward C. Ray today reported that approximately 350 employees of the 
Stark Rolling Mills met Friday night at Bandi’s hall, Belden Ave. N. E. and 
organized an independent union. Mr, Ray was elected president, Martin Beck- 
ner vice president, William Blunt secretary-treasurer, James Martin recording 
seerctary, and K. J. Sodders publicity representative. 

Mr. Pay said his organization had no connection with the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel & Tin Workers with a federal] or other type of union. 

The members voted to remain out on strike, to support the Berger strike and 
to assist in picketing. The Stark Rolling Mill employs approximately 1,500 
men, 

Mr. Sodders and Mr. Ray were, during these activities, in the pay 
of Republic Steel Corporation as spies. The roster of Republic police- 
men shows that Kenneth J. Sodders was taken on the police force on 
May 15, 1935.5. Among the strike-expense items of Berger Manu- 
facturing Co. there is found also an item of $588.03 paid to Kenneth 
and Gertrude Sodders. Testimony developed that large amounts of 
additional money were paid in cash by Captain Gilroy to Sodders. 
Furthermore, Sodders had “liooked” Ray to spy for him, and paid 
him part of the money he obtained from Captain Gilroy. 

Mr. Sodders was hired by Superintendent Williams and sent down 
to Canton to report to Captain Gilroy. 

1 Testimony of Lester P. Rice, pt. 24, pp. 10089-10081, 
a Pt. 24, p. 10081. 
2 Testimony of Kenneth J. podders: pt. 24, p. 10091. 
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Senator La Fouuerts. It has been testified that you went from Youngstown to 
Canton in May 19365; is that correct? 

Mr. Soppnrs, That is right. 

Senator La Fo.tuerts. Who instructed you to go there? 

Mr, Soppmrs. Mr. Williams. 

Senator La Fouuatrs. Did he give you any reason for the transfer? 

Mr. Soppers. All I was told was to report to the Eighth Street office at Canton.! 


On Monday morning, May 27, 1935, Sodders also enlisted the aid of 
his old friend, Ed Ray, to help him in his labor-espionage work. 


Senator La Fouierrn. When did you first make your business arrangement 
with Mr, Ray in connection with the Berger strike? 

Mr. Soppsrs. I believe it was on Monday morning of the 27th I went down to 
Mr. Ray’s home to see him. : 

Senator La Fo.uuerte. Tell us the substance of your conversation with Mr. 


Ray. 

Mr, Soppers. Well, I went down there and-I had not secon Mr. Ray prior to: 
that time—oh, it was possibly a vear, and I did not know where he was working 
or what he was doing, and I located him and I went down to the house and talked 
to him. He told me he was working out at the plant. I said, ‘Well, there is 
going to be a strike out there and you cannot do any work.” He said, “Well, if 

have to, I will go over the fence to go to work.” He said, “IT am going to work.’” 

As I had known him for 15 years, I told him what I was doing there and 
TI would like to have some help, and would he be willing to help me? He just 
wanted to krow what our job was going to be, and I explained the whole thing to. 
him as [ saw fit. 

* * * * * * * 

Senator La Foutetre. Did you mention any compensation for his services 
if he accepted your proposition? 

tr. Soppers. I told him that he would be paid for his work, but I did not 
know how much, and that I had no authority to tell him how much he wouid be 
paid; in fact, at that time I did not know myself what I was going to be paid? 


Captain Gilroy corroborated Mr. Sodders testimony and further 
stated that Mr. Williams had toid him to put Mr. Sodders ‘‘out in the 
town.”’ 


Senator La FoutuEerte. What was Sodders getting all this money for? 

Mr. Gitroy. He was doing some outside work for us, 

Senator La Fout.etts. What kind of outside work? 

Mr. Giuroy. Keeping down damage to property and things of that kind. 

Senator La Fo.tuerre. Keeping what? 

Mr. Gitroy. Keeping down damage to property, vandalism, in other words. 

Nenator La Fouttettn. You mean outside the plant? 

Mr, Citroy. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Fortiterre. What kind of damage? 

Mr. Gintroy. Window breaking, and things of that kind. 

Senator La Foututerrn. Was he doing undercover work? 

Mr. Givroy. If that is what you call it. 

Senator La Fouuerrn. Had he done that sort of work for you before? 

Mr. Gitroy. No, sir. 

Senator La Fouuerre. How did you happen to pick him out to do it this time? 

Mr. Givuroy. Well, he came over from Youngstown when the strike started. 

Senator La Foutierre. Who sent him over? 

Mr. Ginroy. Mr. Williams. 

Senator La Foiuerry. When he came over, did you have any recommenda- 
a him or from any other person that he was a good man for undercover 
wor 

Mr. Gitroy. The fact of the matter is that Mr. Williams told me to put him 
out in the town. —- 

Senator La Foutuerrs. Do what? 

Mr. Ginroy. Checking up and whatever he could pick up to let us know about it.® 


1 Pt. 24, pp. 10087-10088. 
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Sodders reported to Captain Gilroy by telephone and in person 


at various places. He never reported Jn writing. 
Captain Gilroy described the activities of Sodders and Ray in the 
following terms: 


Senator La Fou.errs. What did Mr, Sodders and Mr. Ray report to you on? 

Mr. Ginroy. What was going on around the town. 

Senator La Fotuerre., What was the nature of those reports? 

Mr. Giuroy. Well, reports that they were talking about going out breaking 
windows in homes, some of those parties that were on strike. 

Senator La Foutuerrn. Were windows broken in this period axround June 28? 

Mr. Givroy. There had been some broken; I couldn’t say what period. 

Senator La FoLuertp. Were any broken after the strike was over?. 

Mr. Ginvroy, Yes, sir. 

Senator La Fo.tuerryu. How long after the strike was over do you know of 
your own knowledge any windows being broken? 

Mr. Giuroy. I would say possibly in the month of June 1935. 

Senator LA FoLtueren. Did these gentlemen report to you on anything else 
besides window-breaking episodes? 

Mr. Giuroy. Yes; as to what these fellows had been doing; what they in- 
tended to do. 

Senator LA Foutyerre. What do you mean by ‘these fellows’’? 

Mr. Gitroy. That is the fellows that were out on strike? 


Being in the confidence of the strike leaders Sodders and Ray, 
between them were able to keep Superintendent Williams, who was in 
Canton in full charge of the crew of company police, completely 
informed of union’s plans, its morale and strength. Edward Ray, 
who attended most of the strike strategy committee’s meetings, re- 
ported to Sodders, who transmitted the information to Williams or 
Gilroy. Ray testified: 

Senator La Fotitetrs. As president of this independent union which avowed’ 
at its meeting that it was going to support the strike, did you make any contact 
with Mr. Rice? 7 

Mr. Ray. I met him out on the picket line and at the strike headquarters, 

Senator LA Foui.erts. Did you participate in the meetings of the strike 
strategy committee? 

Mr. Ray. Well, it wasn’t exactly participation, I sat around and listened. 

Senator La Fotuetre., And the information that you obtained as-a result of 
sitting around and listening to the strike strategy committee meetings, what did 


you do with it? 
Mr. Ray. Turned it over to Mr. Sodders.? 


As mentioned before; an expense voucher in the Berger strike 
expense account of the Republic Steel Corporation shows an item of 
$588.03 paid to “Kenneth and Gertrude Sodders.” + Sodders had 
brought his wife to Canton with him. Mr. Sodders explained her 
activities as follows: 


Senator La Fouuetrx., Did she perform any services in connection with the 
strike, or afterward? 

Mr. SoppErs, Well, she would tell me things that she heard around town, and 
so forth, such as that, but it was my understanding when I left Youngstown to 
come to Canton that I would not go to Canton unless she could come, too, and 
that her expenses would be paid along with mine. 

Senator La FoLtuerrn. Well, was she in any sense of the word, Mr. Sodders, 
assisting you specifically in your work? 

Mr. Soppsrrs. Well, I wouldn’t call it that; no. 

Senator La Fouterre. Would you say that she was definitely making efforts 
to obtain information? = 

Mr. Soppers. Any information she heard she would pss on fo me. 


1 Pt, 24, p. 10065. 
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Senator La FouuveTTp. Did she make the acquaintance, to your knowledge, 
of any of those strike leaders or of their wives? 
Mr. Soppprs, I believe she knew Mrs. Rice, yes, sir. 
: coe La Fouuerre. And how did she become acquainted with her; if ‘you 
now = 
Mr. Soppgrs. That I couldn’t say. 
Senator La Fouuetrs. Do you know of any other wives of strikers that she 
knew specifically? 
Mr. Soppers. Mrs, Rice and Mrs. Goetz, I have seen those two around; that 
is the only two I remember of her being with.! 


Sodders passed on this information and any additional information 
he had obtained through his own and Mrs. Sodders’ efforts to Super- 
intendent Williams, as well as to Captain Gilroy: 


Senator La Foutuetre. How did you obtain this information, Mr, Sodders? 
You said you hung around. Where did you hang around? 

Mr. SoppERs. Round the picket lines and uptown and anywhere any of these 
fellows would congregate. 

Senator La FoLtuerrr. How did you communicate with Mr. Williams, by 
telephone? 

r. SoppErs. By telephone. 
Senator LA Fou.terre, Did you ever make any report to him in writing? 
Mr. Soppgrs. I did not.? 


Sodders and Ray tried to “hook” still another person, Keith 
Hamman, a half-brother of Sodders, to give them additional spy 
information. Mr. Hamman was a bus driver and an active member 
of the Bus Drivers’ Local 689, in Canton. He testified concerning 
the incident as follows: | 


Senator LA Fou.ettse. Did you have any occasion to discuss the Berger situas 
tion with Mr. Sodders? 

Mr. Hamman. Well, at one time him and Mr. Ray contacted me one evening 
in the city of Canton with the proposition that I was to receive a certain amount 
of money providing I procured and delivered to them certain information regarding 
my local union, its activities, and how it felt toward the Berger strike. 

Senator LA Fotterrr. How much money was suggested? 

Mr. Hamman. There was no stipulated amount set. 

Senator La Fouierrs. What sort of information did they desire you to obtain 
concerning the attitude of your union? 

Mr. Hamman. Well, they wanted me to get all the names and addresses of the 
men in my local, their attitude toward the strike, those that were in sympathy 
with it and those who were not in sympathy with the strike. 


Mr. Sodders admitted asking Mr. Hamman for the names and ad- 
dresses of some members of the bus drivers’ union, but claimed that 
the reason for this was that he was informed it was a bus driver who 
had struck Mr. White during a melee at the picket line on Monday 
morning, and he wished to know which person had done this and 
whether any of the members of the bus drivers’ union had been “mixed 
up in any vandalism whatever.” 4 

The most concrete achievement of Sodders and Ray was in their 
encouragement of the back-to-work movement. They used the “inde- 
pendent union,” at the Stark Rolling Mills, in which they held office; 
as acenter of disaffection. This appears from the following description 
of the way the independent union folded up: 

Senator LA Fo.Letts. How long did the independent union last? 


Mr. SoppeErs. Oh, I would say 4 or 5 days. 
Senator LA FoutLette. What caused its abandonment? 


1 Pt. 24. pp. 10106-10107. 
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Mr. Soppgrs. Well, if I recollect correctly, on Sunday morning, which would be 
a week after the strike broke, Eddie Ray and I went out to Belden Avenue, and 
I think it was Martin Beckrier that we met walking down toward the Berger office, 
and they hollered at Eddie, and Eddie asked them where they were going, and 
they said, ‘We are going to see Russ Horne and get our jobs back before we don’t 
haveany.”’ I was out, I had nothing to do with the independent union. Mr. Ray 
went in with them or went down to the office with them, I don’t know which. 
I went on up the street after I let him out. Then they went in and as I heard, or 
as I was told, they talked with Russ Horne, and they wanted to come back to 
work the following Monday, said that the union had broken up and they were no 
longer interested in the thing due to the back-to-work vote that had been taken 
on Saturday, as I understood it.! 

This is corroborated by the testimony of Walter Paul Koellner, a 
deputy sheriff of Stark County, of Sheriff Nist’s staff, concerning a 
conversation he had with Ed Ray. 

Well, he seemed to think that the strike was a wildcat strike more or less. He 
said that he was forming a labor union for the purpose of settling the strike and 
giving the men a chance to go back to work.? 

It is necessary here to point out that the Berger strike was ended on 
June 1 after a “‘back-to-work” vote in which Berger employee& were 
not allowed to vote; only the employees of Stark Rolling Mills and the 
Alloy plants were permitted to participate in the vote. This “back- 
to-work” vote was held under the auspices of Mayor Turnbull, as a 
result of pressure exerted on the mayor by Carl Lappin, the leader of a 
Republic company union. Mr. Lappin, who arranged for the “‘back- 
to-work” vote testified as follows: . 

Senator La Fouterre. Why did you think, Mr. Lappin, that the Berger em- 
ployees should be excluded from the vote? 

Mr. Lappin. Because, Your Honor, we had nothing to do with them. This 
so-called strike that was called on our side was in sympathy, they say; I don’t 
know anything about that. The only thing I didn’t think we should mix up in 
the Berger affairs, and we determined there with the mayor that only Stark Mill 
men and the United Steel Division men should vote.? _ 

After obtaining assurance of cooperation and protection from the 
mayor, Mr. Lappin made the necessary arrangements to hold the 
back-to-work vote on Saturday, June 1. The result was overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of returning to work, the Berger employees not voting. . 

Mr. Larein. There were 2,215 persons who presented themselves at the poll. 
There were 164 votes cast in favor of not returning to work; 34 blank ballots, 2 
disputed and uncounted ballots; 2,015 votes cast in favor of returning to work. 

enator LA FouuEeTTs. So far as you know, Mr. Lappin, did the Berger em- 
ployees participate in this vote? = 

Mr. Larrin. They did not, sir.‘ 

It is significant, of course, that Ray was president and Sodders 

ublicity agent of the so-called independent union at Stark Rolling. 

ills; and Lappin was the company-union representative in the 


Central Alloy Division. : 

In spite of the fact that the Berger employees were not allowed to 
vote, the result of this balloting was taken as a mandate for clearing 
the picket lines at the Berger plant on June 1. Darrell C. Smith, a. 
witness previously cited, explained the events on the picket line 
following the vote, as follows: - 

Pt, 24, p. 10100, 

Pt. 24, p. 10088. 
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Senator La Fouuerre. What happened after the result of the vote became 
sae vig known? ty wi} ; oe 

Mr. Smirg, The Republic Steel whistles all began blowing, as though in cele- 
bration of the result; particularly, I heard a siren whistle which is plainly audible 
all over the city, screaming for perhaps 15 or 20 minutes, I believe, with nbout 
every whistle in the plant held down for that length of time in celebration. 

I hurried out to the strike scene, and arrived in time to see the police take down 
the barricades which they had erected earlier in the week, just ordinary, all they 
ate, are just ordinary wooden barricades, which are commonly used to put around 
sewer excavations or something like that, a simple matter to remove them. 

They removed these barricades in the street and banished all of the pickets, 
and encountered no resistance at all from the pickets.! 


. What role Sodders and Ray played in this ‘“back-to-work” vote 
among the members of the ‘independent union” at Stark Rolling 
Mills is not known to the committee, but if Deputy Sheriff Koellner’s 
statement is accepted, Ray was in favor of ending the strike, which 
one must assume to be one of the purposes of his spying activities. 
Mr. Koellner also reported Ray as having told him, as quoted above, 
that “he (Ray) was forming a labor union for the purpose of settling 
the strike and giving the men a chance to go back to work.” 


° 


Ray continued as an active spy for some time after the strike was 
broken. Sodders not only continued his espionage work but, to make 
his position with the union leaders more secure, joined the Arin Lodge 
of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel & Tin Workers, a local 
in the alloy plant of Republic in Canton, which, for.a time, survived 
the Berger strike defeat. Sodders sought to explain this action to 
the committee as follows: 


Mr. Soppmrs. I was out around the picket lines as I have stated before, with 
Mr. Rice and a man named Morris, who I believe was president of this Arin Lodge, 
and I had been around pretty nearly a week, and some people got to be inquisitive 
and wanted to know why I was there, and so forth, and they were under the 
impression at the time that I was a member of this so-called independent union. 

was never a member of that union at all. Well, it had broken up and Louis 
Morris and I were going from town out to the plant one day; he was in the back 
seat, and he said to me, ‘‘Sodders, I hear you are a Republic Steel Corporation 
policeman’’—and I just passed it off, and i said, ‘‘That is right, Louis; I am.” 

And that was all that was said about it. Well, in a couple of days after that, 
I don’t remember the man’s name, but I believe he was secretary of this Arin 
pages and this same Louis Morris were uptown and at that time they were pretty 
hard up for money. They had spent practically all the money they had on the 
strike, and they were putting the pressure on anybody they thought had money 
to join the union or pay up their dues, and so forth. In order to protect my own 
poster I had to join that union. I wasn’t interested in unions, I never have 

een interested in unions since I was a kid 18 years old because——- 

Senator LA Fouitetrp (interposing). What do you mean, to protect your posi- 
tion you had to join a union? 

Mr. Sopprrs. They got to asking questions and after all, I had a job to do, 
and I was going to do it to the best of my ability.? 


It appears from the testimony of Captain Gilroy that though the strike 
was over on June 8, 1935, Mr. Sodders continued to operate as a spy 
at least until June 24, 19365. 


Senator La Fouuetre. And how did he (Mr. Sodders) report to you? 

Mr. Giuroy. At times he telephoned in. The fact of the matter is that that 
was the way most of his calls came, or his reports came. 

Senator La Fo.tuetre. Did you get any reports in writing? 

Mr. Giuroy. No, sir. 

Senator La Fotuetrs. Any in person? 
7 S ee Later on, yes; possibly along about this time; along about 

une 24, 
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The financial arrangements between Sodders and Captain Gilro 
were loose and lavish.. In the very essence of espionage work, it 1s 
difficult to establish the value of service. ‘That Superintendent 
Williams and Captain Gilroy had faith in Sodders and prized his 
services highly is shown by their unquestioning respoise to his de- 
mands for money. 


Senator La Fouuerrn, When did you first find out how much you were going 
to be paid on this job? 

Mr. Soppurs. It was after the strike was over that I met Mr. Gilroy outside. 

Senator La Fou,errp, Am I to understand that you did not receive any money 
while the strike was in progress? 

Mr. Soppprs. I received money from Mr, Gilroy for expenses, and so forth. 

Senator La Fouuetre. But none for wages or salary? 

Mr. Soppprs. I did not need any. JI had plenty of money; I did not need any 
money. 

Senator LA Fo_tuerrn. How much money did you get, approximately, while 
the strike was in progress? 

Mr. Sopprrs. That was pretty hard to say. When I needed money, I would 
call and tell him that I would like to have some money, and they would arrange 
to mect me some place and give me some money. 

Senator LA Fouuerre. Did you give any of the money which you received 
while the strike was in progress to Mr. Ray? 

Mr. Sopprrs. Sure. ‘She man had to live. 

Senator La Fo.tuerrse. Approximately how much did you give him? 

Mr. Soppnrs. While the strike was in progress, I imagine I gave him maybe 
& couple or three hundred dollars. 

Senator La Fouurerrs. After the strike was over, did you ascertain how much 
you were being paid in the form of wages or salary? 

Mr. Soppgers. Well, as F said before, after the strike was over I met Mr. Gilroy 
and we had dinner together and we talked the whole thing over, and he told me 
at that time what we were being paid. 

Senator LA Fotuerre. And what did you find vou were being paid? 

Mr. Sopprrs. Twelve dollars a day and all of my expenses. 

Senator La Fotierrn. And at that time was there any discussion as to how 
much Mr. Ray was to receive? 

Mr. SoppEers. Well, we were both to receive the same. 

Senator LA Foturrrre, Can you give me any approximation, Mr. Sodders, 
of how much money you received during the progress of the strike? 

Mr. Soppers. Well, that would be pretty hard to say, Senator. When I 
needed money I would call to get it; and when it was gone I would call for some 
more. I never kept track of it. The fact of the matter is I think in yourrecords 
there you are going to find a blank expense account that I signed, due to the fact 
that I did not know how much money I had received.! 


Captain Gilroy identified blind vouchers totaling $2,435 as covering 
money drawn by the police department and charged to the Berger 
strike account to reimburse Sodders for his expenses.2 Both Sodders 
and Captain Gilroy were utterly unable to account for the expendi- 
tures of these sums of money in any detail. When asked what Sodders 
was getting all this money for, Gulroy could say only, ‘‘He was doing 
some outside work for us.’”’? Sodders accounted for some $250 to 
$300 of it as advances to Ed Ray;* another $25 was paid to an infor- 
mant for some ‘‘useless information” ;5 a maximura of $20 a week was 
spent to buy meals and drinks for union men;° and the balance appar- 
ently went to pay the expenses of himself and his wife ® or were unex- 
plained. Neither Sodders nor his superiors in the police department 

1 Pt, 24, pp. 10005-10096. 

’ Testimony of Joseph F, Gilroy, pt. 24, pp. 10065-10072. 

§ Testimony of Joseph F. Gilroy, pt. 24, p. 10065. 

4 Testimony of Kenneth J. Sodders, pt. 24, p. 10007. 


4 Testimony of Kenneth J. Sodders, pt. 24; p. 10008. 
* Testimony of Kenneth J, Sodders, pt. 24, p. 10006. 
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of the Republic Steel Corporation, Captain Gilroy ' and Superintendent 
Williams,? appeared in the least worried or embarrassed by their 
inability to account for the expenditure of such large sums of money. 
Their attitude seemed to be that it was their job as company police 
to obtain whatever data they could concerning the activities of the 
labor unions and if this entailed the careless and unexplained expendi- 
ture of large sums of money;-the money would have to be spent. 

Both Sodders and Ray were made uniformed patrolmen of the 
Republic police force after they finished their service as labor spies 
in Canton. The story of Sodders and Ray throws an interesting 
sidelight on the psychological processes whereby the labor spy justifies 
to himself his treacherous Rotrayal of his companions. Sodders 
attributed bad motives to the union men. Ray, on the other hand, 
simply developed a calloused conscience: 

Senator La Fou.etrre. How could you square with your consvience accepting 
the pen of an organization which had the avowed purpose of supporting 
the Berger.strike? —. 

Mr. Ray. I didn’t let my conscience bother me? 


t Testimony of Joseph F. Gilroy, pt. 24, p. 10065. 
3 Testimony of James L. Williams, pt. 24, p. 10074. 
§ Pt. 24, p. 10103. 


Cuaprar VIII. Esrionach sy Rarusiic Pouice DEparRtTMEnNT, 
1936-37 


In his statement explaining the functions of industrial police depart- 
ments, Mr. Williams implied that union people are watched to see 
that they did not indulge in organizing efforts during working hours, 
Beyond that, however, he brushed aside the charge of spying as 
unworthy of an answer. Tom M. Girdler, in his testimony before the 
Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads! in June 1937, 
pertaining to interference by pickets with the United States mails 
during the steel strike of 1937, denied categorically that Republic 
patronized any espionage agencies. ; | 

The role played by Ray and Sodders during the Berger strike com- 
pletely refutes Mr. Williams’ charitable explanation of Republic police 
activities, Both of these men, and others, were hired to do ‘outside 
work,”’ which included joining labor unions, appearing on the picket 
line, befriending and entertaining union leaders and their wives, join- 
ing in the counsels of the stratery committee and transmitting all the 
information so gained to Superintendent Williams and Captain Gilroy. 
If watching union men to see that they do not linger on their jobs is 
the limit of police department espionage activities, certainly Ray and 
Sodders were on the wrong side of the company’s fence during the 
Berger strike. 

The Berger strike episode does not exhaust the evidence of espionage 
by Republic police. The height of spy activity was reached after the 
beginning of the organizing drive by the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee in June 1936. Regardless of Mr. Williams’ attempt to 
sidestep the issue, when the evidence in the committee’s record accu- 
mulated beyond the possibility of impeachment or dismissal as ex- 
ceptional aberrations, Mr, Williams finally capitulated and admitted 
that labor espionage was conducted eel aly by his department. 

Senator La Fouuerre. Does your department or does it not conduct any 
undercover service for the purpose of obtaining information about labor union 
activities? 

Mr. Witviams. Not chiefly for that purpose, no. 

Senator La Fouuterts. I did not ask you if it was chiefly; I asked you if you 
.did that as a part of your work? 

Mr. Wi.utams. It sandwiches itself in, yes. 

Senator La Fotusrtrse. When you have undercover work to do of a labor 
espionage nature, do you customarily employ special men for that purpose? 

Mr. Wiuutams. No; as a general rule, no. 


Senator La Fouutetrs. You assign one of your regular force? 
Mr. Witutams. In most cases, yes. ~ ; 
* * * * F) * * 

Senator La Fouuetrs. In connection with undercover or detection activities 
.of your department, do you ever purchase information from others outside of 
your own force? nod 
~ Mr. Wiuutams. I have; tbe 

Senator La FoLuetrn. Have you done that often? 

Mr. WiuutaMs. I would say quite often; yes. 

Senator La FoLLertr. Have you ever had men outside of your own organization 
who had regular assignments and were paid wages for this type of work? 

Mr. WixuraMs. Certainly. 

Senator La FoLLettr. How many would you say? 

Mr. Witurams. I don’t know; it would vary? 


1 Hearings under 8. Res. 140, 75th:Cong., Istisess., p. 236, 
$ Pt. 25, p. 10437. 
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In the succeeding pages of this chapter the character and lextent’of 
this undercover work. will be described, first in detailed accounts of 
particular episodes, and secondly as a part of the general espionage 
exchange that exists among steel companies and other industrial cor- 

orations. The revelations are not exhaustive; in fact, the committee 

as reason to believe that the situation described in the succeeding 
pages can be expanded manifold. The instances here presented ‘are 
only a few examples which the committee was able to study in detail. 
The existence of other spies than the ones examined by the committee 
was admitted by Superintendent Williams and his captains of police. 
Of the espionage which Mr, Williams revealed was carried on by large 
corporations through their own operatives, the committee was able to 
study only Republic Steel Corporation and the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co, in any detail. 


SECTION 1, ESPIONAGE IN YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO : 


Soon after the Steel Workers Organizing Committee began its drive 
in 1936, word went out on the “grapevine” that Superintendent Wil- 
liams was hiring men. Harold Frederick Vargo, alias Ira Albert(s), 
alias Richard Brooks, a professional fink of long experience,’? heard on 
the “grapevine” in Buffalo about Williams’ need for men and went 
to Cleveland to obtain an assignment. 


Senator LA FouLterrn. You said that when you first went to Youngstown and 
saw Captain Butler he said he did not have any work for you? How did you 
paper to go to Youngstown? = 

r. VarGo. I was sent up there by Jim Williams. 

Senator La Foutuerrs. And where did you contact Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Varco. At his oftice in Cleveland. 

Senator La Fouuerre. How did you happen to contact him? 

Mr. Varco. Whether Beaudry had given me this information or whether 
I had picked it up, it was——~ 

Senator LA Fo..Lerre (interposing). It was out un the grapevine? 

Mr. Varco. It was out on the grapevine that Jim could use a few men, so I 
went up to see him.® 


Vargo’s experience as a strikebreaker is typical of his trade. The 
information in this committee’s record alone, which is perhaps incom- 
plete, shows him to have worked as a strikebreaker in the following 
strikes: Columbus Railway Power & Light Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
April 16-30, 1934; 4 Johnson Bronze Co., New Castle, Pa., May 27-31, 
1934;° the Yellow Cab, Cleveland, Ohio, May 1934;° gasoline station 
employees’ strike, Cleveland, Ohio, April 1934;7 National Screw & 
-Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio, February 16, 1935;° and Statler 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, September 1935.° In the Columbus Railway 
Power & Light Co. and Johnson Bronze Co. strikes he was engaged 
by Allied Corporation Service, Inc., a detective a eae and in the 
ational Screw and Statler Hotel jobs he worked for the Associated 


! Youngstown has a population of 170,000. Its princtpal industry is steel, Republic Steel Corporation 
has there blast furnaces, open hearth furnaces, blooming mills, Bessemer converters, billet mills, bar mills, 
electric weld pipe mills, etc., employing some 8,600 workers. The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. has 
its principal plants in Youngstown and adjoining suburbs of Brier Hill, Campbell, and Struthers. Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube employs normally about 17,000 workers fn this district. United States Steel Oorpo- 
ration also has plants in Youngstown. 

1 Bee ‘'Strikebreaking Services,’ 8, Rept. No. 6, 76th Cong., 1st sess. 

§ Pt. 26, p. 10034. : 

4 Pt. 1, exhibit 185, p. 348. 

' Pt. 1, exhibit 186, p. 352. 

6 Testimony of Harold Frederick Vargo, pt. 26, p. 10031. 

7 Testimony of Harold Frederick Vargo, pt. 26, p. 10932. 

9 Pt. 22, exhibit 4259, p: 9471. 
* Testimony of Joseph Vamos, pt. 26, p. 10038. 
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Industries of Cleveland, an employers association which renders 
strike services. In the others he obtamed the assignments apparently 
as a free lance. It was with this background that he was hired as a 
spy by Republic Steel Corporation and assigned to Youngstown.! 

argo was not the only spy engaged to report on union activities 
in Youngstown. With him was Joseph Vamos, also from the ranks 
of finkdom, who was employed in the same manner. Both went to 
see Mr, Williams, in Cleveland, and were sent to Youngstown to 
Captain Butler, Vamos had been on strike jobs with Vargo. He 
had worked on the National Screw and Statler Hotel jobs with him, 
being engaged by the Associated Industries of Cleveland for those 
jobs.? He had previously worked for Pinkerton’s National Detective 
Agency, Inc., on the Industrial Rayon Corporation strike of May 

1935, in Cleveland? He participated again in the Black & Decker 
strike of 1936 in Kent, Ohio, where he was employed by National 
Metal Trades Association.’ 

When Vamos “went up to see Mr. Williams and asked him for a 
job” he was told to “go down and see Mr. Butler.”’4 Mr. Vargo 
reported his conference with Mr. Williams as follows: 

Mr. Varao. Well, Mr. Williams told me that there was a possibility of an 
opening in the police department; there were wonderful opportunities connected 
with the police department of the Republic Steel Corporation. 

Senator La Fo.Lerre. Did he tell you what those opportunities were? 

Mr. Vanco. Yes; he told me that all of his sergeants and all his captains had 
at one time started in the ranks of the patrolmen. 

Senator La FoutieTrr. Did he explain to you what the duties would be? 

Mr. Varco. No; he did not.é 
Both Vargo and Vamos were apparently given to understand that 
their jobs in Youngstown would be in the Republic police department. 

They went down to-Youngstown together ® and reported to Captain 
Butler. From the employment records, however, it appears that while 
Vamos was put on as a pipe fitter in the mill on July 20, 1936,’ Vargo 
was not put on the Republic pay roll until August 25, 1936, when he 
was hired as a pipe fitter under the alias Ira H. Albert. Mr. Vargo 
testified that he reported to Butler in July and was hired at the 
Republic plant in Youngstown and assigned to work in the machine 
shop of the open-hearth division; that he left this work because it was 
unpleasant and returned to Cleveland; and that after 2 weeks he 
returned to Youngstown, saw Captain Butler again and was taken on 
as a pipe fitter again under the same alias. It is noteworthy that 
though formal demand was made on the Republic Steel Corporation 
by the committee for all records of the employment of Harold Fred- 
erick Vargo by the corporation, the only such record received was a 
report of his earnings ®, and an eA record ’® covering his 
service as a patrolman in the Buffalo district of the Republic Steel 
Corporation during the sumnier of 1937, after he had finished his 
espionage activities in Youngstown. This is due to the accounting 
methods whereby undercover operatives were paid cash covered by 
“1 Testimony of Harold Frederick Vargo, pt. 26, p. 10033. 

1 Testimony of Joseph Vamos, pt, 26, p. 10038; and testimony of Paul Meggart, pt. 22, pp. 9363-0366, 

3 Testimony of Joseph Vamos, pt. 26, p. 10038, 

' penny Pelt Vamos, pt. 26, p. 10939, 

¢ Testimony of Joseph Vamos, pt. 26, p. 10930, and testimony of Harold Frederick Vargo, pt. 26, p. 10040, 

TPt. 26, exhibit 4531, p. 11117. 

1 Pt. 26, exhibit 4526, pp, 11108-11109, 
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“blind” vouchers.!. The instructions given by Mr. Butler to Vamos 
when he went to work were disclosed to the committeo by the latter. 


Senator LA Fouitetrn. When you went to work, did you have any other 


duties aside from your labor in the shop? 
Mr. Vamos. Oh, he told me if any rumors went around about labor or anything 


like that, I should let him know.? 


Vamos reported on what he discovered to Mr. Butler, both in writing 
and orally. 


Senator La Fotierrs., Did you submit any reports in writing to anyone? 
Mr. Vamos. Oh, | think I sent him a couple of letters. 
Senator La Fouuerre. To Mr. Butler? 


Mr. Vamos. Yes. 

Senator LA Fo.uLeTrs. Where did you send those letters to him? 

Mr. Vamos. Some box, post-office number. 

Senator La Foutterre. Had he given you the post-office box? 

Mr. Vamos. Yes. 

Senator LA FoLLettrs. Did you submit any oral reports to him? 

Mr. VAmos. Oh, I called him up once. I told him I needed some money .® 
In return for his efforts in reporting on labor activities Vamos was 
-paid the difference between his mill hand’s salary and a company 

atrolman’s salary, about $2 per day, by Mr. Butler.4| Vamos worked 
in this fashion for about 7 weeks, resigning on September 25, 1936,5 
because, as he put it, “I did not think much of the job and the pay 
was not so much and I was working too hard.’’® 

Vargo’s service as an undercover operative for the Republic com- 
pany police covered a longer period, and from all accounts, ran the 
whole gamut of a labor spy’s experiences. On December 17, 1936, 
he joined the Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee’s Republic local 
in Youngstown.’ At the same time he became a volunteer organizer 
for the union.’ In this role he “recruited membership for the C. I. O.’’ ® 
He also attended numerous organization meetings held “for the pur- 
pose of acquainting the new members with the principles of the organi- 
zation.” He “svoke at a few of these meetings,” in addition to solicit- 
ing new memberships.'!© One of the union leaders testified, without 
contradiction from Vargo, that he also had been present at secret 
meetings of the union leaders at which plans were made to carry on 
the organizing drive and that he had been active in the distribution of 
union leaflets as early as December 1936.” 

On March 12, 1937, a meeting of Republic employees who were 
inembers of the 8S. W. O. C. was held, at which a local was chartéred 
and permanont officers elected. Vargo was present at this meeting ° 
and was elected financial secretary in the following manner: 

Senator LA FotutettrE. How did you happen to be elected financial secretary? 

Mr. Varao. Well, I was nominated for the presidency and I declined it in 
favor of a Mr. Thomas White, and in turn, I believe, I was nominated for. the 
position of vice president, which I declined in favor of a gentleman by the name 


of Sturm, and another nomination I think was for financial secretary. I am 
pretty sure I declined that nomination, and then a few of my friends insisted 


1 See ch. 10, p. 198, 

? Pt. 26, p. 10039, 

3 Pt, 26, p. 10040, 

4 Testimony of Joseph Vamos, pt. 26, p. 10040, 

5 Pt. 26, oxhtbit 4531, p. 11117, 
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that I accept the office in the union, and the next position that I was nominated 
or was that of financial secretary, which I accepted and was voted into the 
office. 


The functions of the financial secretary were described by Vargo: 


Senator La Fo.uerrr, What were the duties of the financial secretary? 

Mr. Varco. To keep track of all of the records of the union, to collect dues, 
diet them in the records, and in turn, turn them over to the treasurer, I believe 
it was. 

* * * * * * * 
saphines La FouuetTTse, Did you collect the dues or did the treasurer collect 
the dues , 

Mr. Varao. Well, I had volunteer collectors that assisted me in the collection 
of the dues. The treasurer’s duty, I believe, was just to make the deposit; in 
other words, he was more or less of a figurehead; he did not have much to do 
but sign the bills.? 


It is clear that the financial secretary is a key officer since he has 
custody of all the records of membership and dues. Hence it is the 
most desirable position for a labor spy. Vargo continued in this 
position until 2 weeks before the strike began,? when he resigned at 
the request of the other officers of the union.‘ 

During this period Vargo was reporting to Captain Butler by means 
of written reports sent to a post-office box. 


_ a La Fouitetre. What instructions, if any, did you receive from Mr. 
utler 

Mr. Varco. Well, the only instructions I received were to keep my eyes open. 
I imagine he took it for granted that I knew what I was to look for. 

Senator LA FoLtuetrs. Did you make any report to him? 

Mr. Varco. A few. 

Senator La Fotuerre. In writing? 

Mr. Varco. Yes. 

Senator La Foutuetrs. Where did you send them? 

Mr. VArae, Some post-office box; I don’t recall exactly which one it was. 

Senator La Fouierrn. Did you make any report to him in writing 

Mr. Varco. Yes, sir; I did. 

Senator La Fou.erre. Frequently? 

Mr. Varco. Not very frequently. 

Senator LA Foutiterrs. Did you report to anyone else? 
. ripe VARGO. Not that I recall, sir. I think all of my dealings were with Captain 

utler. 


Concerning the money he received for these services Vargo testified: 


Senator La Fotterrs. What was your compensation to be? 

Mr. Varco. Well, I was receiving—I believe at that time more in the mill a 
first-class patrolman was receiving. I had an expense allowance. 

Senator La Fo.uerrs. How much? 

Mr. Varco. Well, whatever was necessary for me; whatever I could get. That 
si ie If you have got an expense account, I know that I get as much as I can 
out of it. 

Senator LA Foutuetrs. How were you paid? 

Mr. Varco. Paid by check. 

Senator La Fouuerrn. At the end of each week? 

Mr. Varao. No; on the regular company pay days. 

Senator La Fo.itertn. How did you get your expense money? 

Mr. Vargo. From Captain Butler. oo, 

Senator LA Fouuerre, What did you present to him, if anything, in order to 
get expense money? - 


1 Pt, 26, p. 10911, . 

1 Pt. 06, p. 10012. 
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Mr. Varco,. I did not present anything. I would call him up and tell him that 
I needed some money, that I was broke; and he asked me how much he owed me, 
and I usually told him and he would bring the money out to me. 

Senator LA Fouuetrre. In cash? 

Mr. Varao, Yes, sir. 

Senator La Fotutette. How much did you receive in all as expense on this. 
Republic job? 

r. Varco. I could not say, Senator. I spent it just about as fast as I got it, 

eonator LA Fouuerre., Could you give me an approximation of how much it 
was 

Mr. Varco. Well, whatever my expenses happened to be. I ate well and 
drank well.! . 


When confronted with the testimony of Vamos and Vargo concerning 
their activities as labor spies on his behalf, Mr. Butler confirmed their 
testimony: 


Senator La Fouuerre. Have you heard the testimony of Mr. Vargo? At the 
time I think he worked for you, he was known as Albert. 

Mr. Bouruer, Yes, sir. 

Senator LA Fotuetre. Did you hear the testimony of Joseph Vamos? 

Mr. Butier. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Foutuerts. Have you any comment to make on this testimony? 

Mr. Burver. No, sir. 

Senator La Fotuerre. Does your recollection confirm their testimony? 

Mr. Buturr. I think so. 

Senator La Fou.tertse. How did you make these expense payments or extra. 
payments to Mr. Vargo—in cash, as he testified? 

r. BurLer. Cash. 

Senator La FoLuetre. And how did you obtain that cash? 

Mr. Burvuer. I got that money from Mr. Williams. 

Senator La Fouterre. In cash? 

Mr. BurLer. Yes, sir.? ' 


He also testified concerning the post-office box from which he received 
reports ‘from Vargo and Vamos: © 


ett La Fou_etrs. What post-office box number were you using for these 
reports 

Mr. Buryier. I had very few reports. I talked with Mr. Vargo, I met him,, 
talked to him, and as far as post-office boxes, very few times did they write. 

Senator La Foi.terre. But what post-office box did you use? 

Mr.-Burier. Box 443. 

Senator La Fotutette. Do you still have that box? Pea 

Mr. Butuer. Yes, sir; the box does not belong to me. 

Senator La Fou.erre. To whom does it belong? 

Mr. Bururr. F. F. Kuneman. 

Senator La I'outLerre. Who is Mr. Kuneman? 

Mr. Buruerr. He is one of my lieutenants. 

Senator La Fouuerre. Is that box registered in his name? 

Mr. Boruer. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Fouterrs. Who pays for that box? 

Mr. Bur ier. He pays half and I pay half. He lives out in the country? 


The reason given by union officials for demanding the resignation 
of Harold Vargo, or of Ira Albert, as he was known to them, was that 
a member of the company. police department informed them that 
Republic Steel knew the active membership of the 8. W. O. C. from 
one of the lodge officers. By a process of elimination it was decided 
that since Vargo-Albort was the only officer knowing the entire 
membership and since he had done other suspicious things, he must 
be a spy.’ The reason the officers chose to demand his resignation 
rather than to denounce him publicly as a spy was stated by Charles. 
Fagan, who succeeded him as financial secretary of the local: 

1 Pt. 26, p, 10041, 
§ Pt. 26, p. 10940-10050. 
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At that time, being a new lodge, we did not want no scandal attached to our 
lodge, because we knew if a financial secretary was exposed, it would probably 
hurt us from getting more members, as & man would not want to join any organ- 
ization if he knew the company was going to know he joined the organization; 
he would not put his head out that far.! . 


Hence, Vargo was able to continue as a member of the union: until 
sometime in June, well into the strike. He continued his reports on 
union activities, even when on the picket line, te Captain Butler.? It 
is also noteworthy that Vargo who kept the union membership 
records in his home, retained the union records for a week or 10 days 
before surrendering them to the union in an incomplete and unveri- 
fiable state.? 

When Vargo became useless as a spy in Youngstown, he was per- 
mitted to resume his correct name and was sent to Buffalo to become 
a uniformed Republic patrolman in the Buffalo district. When he 
left Youngstown he received from Butler the largest single expense 
payment he had ever received, some three or four hundred dollars.‘ 

t appeared from the testimony that the labor espionage activities 
of the Republic company police in Youngstown were by no means 
limited to the service of Vargo and Vamos. When Butler was asked 
how many men besides Vargo and Vamos were doing “this kind of 
work”’ he first asserted they were the only two, and then corrected 
himself as follows: 


Mr. But.LEeR. May I put one other thing in, ‘Doing this kind of work’’—when 
you say that, I had some men out on the streets, my own patrolmen. 

Senator La Fouuetre. That is what I am talking about—how many men did 
you have out on the streets? 

Mr. Butter. Well, we would change turns, and maybe this week there might 
be two or three out and maybe next week two or three different ones. 

Senator La FoLuerrs, What was the largest number you had out at any one 
time, evpron neatly : _ 

Mr. Butter. We had out in the day turn, the turn that started at 8 o’clock 
in the morning to 4 o’clock in the afternoon, and the next turn from 4 in the after- 
noon to 12 midnight—and on both of these turns, I think, two or three or four 
men. They would be taken from the regular police force and put on these jobs. 

Satna La FouLertrs. Approximately how many did you have out at any 
one time 

Mr. BuruEr. Six is the most I can recollect.6 — 


After some questioning he testified concerning the nature of the work 
done by these regular policemen on the streets: ~ 


Senator La Fouuerre. They were reporting to you on the activities of the 
organizers, what they could pick up? 
r. Botupr. Sure. 
Senator La Fo.tturra. Were they reporting in writing, or orally, or both? 
Mr. Botier. Most all of that was orally. There was some writing.’ 


He also testified concerning the information he obtained from these 
men: | 


Senator La Fotuetrs. What did you do with the information you obtained? 

Mr. Burner. About these certain parties? 

Senator Ls Fouuerrs, Yes. 

Mr. ButLer. Well, they would tell me personally. 

Senator La Fouterrs. Did you send the information. you got from these men 
orally or in writing or both, to anyone else outside of Youngstown? 


! Testimony of Charles Fagan pt, 26, p. 10923. 
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Mr. Burier. No; most all my conversation was on the telephone to Cleveland, 
to Mr. Williams or to his office. He might not answer the phone,! 


In this way the labor-espionage information gathered by Butler’s men 
in Yo town found its way to Superintendent Williams, at head- 
quarters in Cleveland. 


SECTION 2. ESPIONAGE IN MONROE, MICH,’ 


The acquisition of the Newton Steel Co. with a plant in Monroe 
Mich., was a prover and voted on by Corrigan, McKinney, and 
Republic as of February 5, 1935, though the actual consummation of 
the merger was not effected until June 1935.3 Between these two 
dates James S. Torbic, of the Republic Steel Corporation police, left 
his job as captain in the Warren district to become chief of police at 
the Monroe plant of the Newton Steel Co. 

Since 1933 the Newton Steel Co. had utilized labor espionage services 
of an outside agency, National Corporation Service, Inc. When 
Torbic took charge in Monroe he continued to receive National Cor- 

oration Service reports from its operatives, one of whom was Jack 

eyser. In accordance with his previous training at Jones & Laughlin 
and Republic, Torbid soon changed this. He spotted Keyser, put 
him on his own pay roll, paying him out of police funds, and terminated 
the detective-agency service. Torbic testified as follows: 


Senator La Fou.etrs. Mr, Torbic, in the course of your work at Monroe, did 
you at any time pay ran persons for information concerning union activitics 
among the employees of the Newton Steel plant? 

Mr. Torsic. Yes, sir; I did. 

Senator La Fo.tLerre. Whom did you pay? 

Mr. Torsic. Jack Keyser. 

Senator LA Fo.Lerrs, He was the operative I referred to? 

Mr. Torsic. Yes, sir, 

Senator La Fouuerrs. Of the National Corporation Service? 

Mr. Torsic. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Fouuerre, Did you employ him through the National Corporation 
Service, or did you take him on your own pay roll? 

Mr, Torsic,. I took him on to my own pay roll; that is, I did not take him on 
the pay roll; I paid him myself. I would put it that way. 

Senator La Fotuerre. You paid him in cash? 

Mr. Torsic. Yes. . 

Senator La Fotuetrs. Out of the corporation’s funds? 

Mr. Torsic. Well, I paid him perhaps out of my own funds and then in turn 
got reimbursed. 

Senator La Fotuerre. What union activities did Mr. Keyser report on? 

Mr. Torsic. Well, at that particular time when I went to Monroe, Mr. Keyser 
was, as stated here previously, engaged with the National Corporation Service, 
and he had been making his reports I don’t know where. However, I did receive 
copies of these reports in the mail, and after a certain length of time I found out 
who Mr. Keyser was, whose operative he was, and when I did find out I immedi- 
ately discontinued the service of the corporation—that is, through this outside 
outfit—and got Mr. Keyser to report to me directly.’ 


The employment of Keyser was by no means the only source of 
labor-union information developed by Mr. Torbic in Monroe. Mr. 
Torbic’s interest in labor activity transcended the limits of his own 
plant, went beyond the confines of Monroe, and took in Detroit, 


A . 26 ry 10951--10952. 
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Toledo, Flint, and other places. The statements of traveling expense’ 

incurred by the police department of. the Republic Steel Corporation, 

which were submitted by the corporation to the committee, pursuant 

to subpena,! included a voucher for $330 by Mr. Torbic, dated July 

31, 1936. The explanation on the voucher read “special account.” 
Mr. Torbic explained this expenditure thus: 


Senator LA Foiuetrx, For what purpose were you spending this money? 

Mr. Torsic. Well, to learn what was going on. 

Senator La Fouitetrs, How did you learn what was going on in the month of 
July by pending. $330? 

Mr. Torsic. By contacting people. 

Senator La Fouuerre. In what way? 

Mr. Torsic. Well, personal contact or by sending someone out to travel. 

Senator La Fotuettp. Whom did you send out to travel? 

Mr. Toric. Well, some of my police officers. 

Senator La Foutertp. What did they report to you? 

Mr. Torso. Sir? 

Senator La Fou.etrn, What did they report to you? 

Mr. Torsic, Well, they did not report anything of any importance, to be 
frank with you. 

Senator La Fouutetrts. What did they report to you that you considered worth 
$330 a month, in the month of July? 

Mr. Torsic. Nothing. 

* * * * * * * 

Senator La Fotuertn, You won’t get anywhere if you fence with me, so please 
be frank. What were these men doing? 

Mr. Torsic. I told them, Senator, to go to Toledo, go to Detroit, or go to 
Flint and contact, I don’t know who, but find out how things are going so far as 
labor conditions were. 

Senator LA Fo.uerrs, You mean to find out whether there was any union 
sentiment, whether there was any labur-union activity? 

Mr. Toraic. That is right.? 


This expense voucher was just one of a series of such vouchers sub- 
mitted by Mr. Torbic to cover police-department expenses incurred 
during 1936.3 The total of these vouchers was $2,679.22. Mr, 
Torbic said about them, “they represent this investigation that I 
spoke about, sending these men out to find out what was going on.”’ 4 

These espionage activities of the members of the company police at. 
Monroe continued in 1937; they were not limited to the activities of 
labor unions in the Newton Steel Co.’s plant alone. Payments made 
by Torbic on police department expense vouchers described as ‘special 
account” totaled over $4,000.5 r. Torbic explained this increase 
over 1936 as follows: 


Mr. Torsio. In 1937, I might say, the conditions were much different than 
they were in 1986. You probably recall that in Detroit, Mich., or in Flint, rather 
all around there, they had a lot of sit-down strikes, a lot of violence, Senator. t 
bile be Pereeny frank when I say that we had checked that condition quite 

oroughly, 

Senator La Fouiuetre, In other words, you had your own policemen out in 
plain clothes making labor investigations? 

Mr. Torsic. Yes, sir. 

‘ Eee tee La Fouuetts. And that accounts for this large increase in expendi+ 
‘ tures 

Mr. Torsic. Yes, sir, 

Senator La Fouvertry., Did you employ only men who were on your regular 
force, or did you employ any special men for this work? 

Mr. Torsic. Only regular men; just men on our regular force.® 


1 Pt, 25, exhibit 4489, pp. 10796 ff, 
$ Pt, 27, pp. 11820-11330. 

§ Pt, 27, exhibit 4661, p. 11471. 

4 Pt, 27, p. 11331, 

§ Pt. 27, exhibit rectal 11472, 

* Pt. 27, pp. 11383-11334. 
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Torbic also named the members of his force who engaged in these 
euonses activities as Steve Mattes, Sidney Anderton, and Daniel 

eitz. 7 

Mr. Torbic was finally hoist by his own petard. This was developed 
in connection with the committee’s examination of a voucher dated 
September 24, 1937, which read “$1,000-—special expense and sup- 
plies’”’.? The voucher was signed by Mr. Torbic. He explained that 
about 4 or 5 days after the “Little Steel” strike began, in May 1937, 
he received an anonymous telephone call requesting a meeting with 
him on an important matter. Mr. Torbic met the stranger at Flat 
Rock, Mich., identifying him by means of his automobile license 
number, which he had given to Torbic. The stranger, who gave his 
mame as Jack Smith, offered to give Torbic ‘inside dope” on plans 
being made by the United Automobile Workers to aid the strikers.’ 
Mr. Torbic accepted this offer because, as he stated: 
Well, the way he talked to me there I thought he had the line-up on things pretty 
well. yes, sir.‘ 
Thereafter Torbic received numerous telephone calls from Smith, and 
met him to receive personal reports on several occasions. In a meet- 
ing in the middle of September Smith demanded payment at the 
rate of $500 per month for the information he had given Torbic. 
Despite the fact that this information was considered unreliable by 
Torbic, he paid him the $1,000 covered by the “special expense” 
voucher because Smith threatened suit. Torbic explained: 
Then he contacted me a few days later and said he was going to bring suit against 
me, And I will be perfectly frank with you, Senator, knowing that your com- 
mittee was working on things, we didn’t want anybody to know that we had had 
any stool pigeons. I didn’t think it would get to where it did, and to settle the 
matter and settle it quietly, I gave the man $1,000 in order not to say anything 
about it. [Laughter.4! : 
This he did after discussion of the matter with Superintendent 
Willinms. He met the man in Flat Rock and paid him off in cash, 
taking no receipt. When asked for further information concerning 
Smith, Torbic could give only the vaguest description of him.® 


SECTION 8. ESPIONAGE IN CLEVELAND, OHIO 


There are, in the city of Cleveland, 3 plants owned by Republic 
Steel Corporation, employing about 5,700 men,® as well as several 
other steel plants employing additional thousands of workers. ‘Soon 
after the opening of its drive in the summer of 1936, the Steel Workers’ 
i eee Committee set up an office in Cleveland under the direction 
of Bozo J. Damich, and began to hire a staff of organizers.’ Several 
of those hired had formerly been leaders in a then defunct local of 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers in the 
Corrigan, McKinney plant, the largest Republic Steel Corporation 
plant in Cleveland, and several of these had been employee represent- 

1 Pt, 27, p. 11334, 

* Contained in exhtbit 4489, pt. 25, p. 10796. 

3 Testimony of James 8. Torbic, pt. 28, pp. 11566-11569. 

4 Pt, 28, p. 11568, 

$ Testimony of James 8. Torbic, pt. 28, p. 11568-11569. . 
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atives under the co oration’s employee-representation lan.’ One 
of these former employee representatives who was. employed 93 an 
organizer by the SWOC was Elmer Lohman?) sist : 
About the middle of July 1936 Lohman, who had come under stis- 
picion because of his strange mannerisms, was denounced by a man 
named Walter Maloney, alias Walter Juergens, who accused Lohman 
of causing bis discharge by turning his-name in to the corporation.’ 
This, together with other suspicious circumstances, led to Lohman’s 
dismissal as a union organizer about the end of July 1936.4 On July 
31, 1936, Maloney made his position with the union even more solid 
by giving the following sworn statement in a letter to Van A. Bittner, 
director of the western region of the SWOC: , 


Dpar Sir AND BrorHser: On July 27, 1986, I, Walter Maloney, was laid off from 
work at the Republic Steel. They gave me no reason, On July 30, 1936 I went 
back to get my working clothes. I was told I could not go on the grounds until 
Captain Jones had seen me, I waited for two hours for him, then was told to come 
back the following morning at ten o’clock. On July 31, 1936 I went back to talk 
to Captain Jones, He asked me if I knew who was the organizers for the union 
inside the mills. I said no and if I did know I wouldn’t tell‘him. I asked him 
why I got fired he gave me noreason. But [he] pulled out about thirty-five mem- 
bership cards out of his desk. He took one out of the lot and showed it to me, it 
had my name on it, He then asked me why I don’t play ball on the right side of 
the fence. He said you know you can’t play ball with that outfit and win. I told 
him I did not know what he was talking about, He also asked me if I knew how 
many men Balint § had signed up. I said I didn’t even know him, I then asked 
if I could go back and get my working clothes. He said he would send a police- 
man back for them. hen he came back all he had was my working shoes. He 
then said that was all their was in my locker, There was a pair of overhalls 
pants, shirt, cap, and gloves missing. Also my receipt for my membership card 
was missing. I asked who had them and he said he didn’t know. I told him I 
was going to swear out a warrant. He said go ahead, He then took me to the 
employment office and had them give me a slip for my money.® 


The original letter, which the committee obtained from the 
SWOC, showed a change by erasure of the last half of Mr. Maloney’s 
signature. He testified concerning this as follows: 


Senator La Fotuerts, I ask you to look at that letter 
me whether the signature at the bottom is your signature? 

Mr. JupRGENS. Yes, sir; it is. 

Senator LA Fouuetts. There has been an erasure made there; has there not? 
_ Mr. Juprasns. It looks that way; yes, sir. 

Senator La Foutuette. Did you make the erasure on that paper? 

Mr. Jupraens. If I remember, I did not 

Senator La Fotustre (interposing). Did you first sign your name some other 
wey and then erase it? 

r. JUERGENS. I believe that is the way I did. I made a little slip there and 

first signed ‘‘Walter Juergens.”’ 

Senator La Fouiterrs. And then you erased it and signed ‘Walter Maloney”? 

Mr. JupraEens. That is right. ut Mr. Casey seen that. I handed that to 
Mr. Casey with ‘Walter Juergens” signed here (indicating). And he said, ‘What 
is this?”’ And I explained to him that Maloney is really my right name, my right 
father’s name, and Juergens is my stepfather’s name, and I have been going by 
“‘Juergens” almost all my life, and I explained that to him and he helped me erase 
it and he told me to sign ‘‘Maloney.” So that is just what I did and he knew at 
that time that my name was Juergens as well as Maloney.’ 


1 Pt, 26, p. 10960. 
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Walter Juergens, according to the records of the Republic Steel Cor- 
poration police department had been employed as a company police- 
man under Capt. Dewey W. Jones, in Cleveland, on July 7, 1936.! 
About the beginning of August 1936, Juergens, alias Maloney, was 
employed by Mr. Damich as a temporary organizer for the SWOC, 
at a salary of $25 a week.? At that time he signed a membership 
card in the SWOC under the name of Walter Maloney.2 Thus 
Walter Juergens, a member of the company police force became a 
member of and paid organizer of the SWOC. 

This did not last very long, however. In order to establish himself 
as a worker in the Republic plants, Juergens had to tell a tissue of lies 
concerning his former employment and dismissals. And in order to 
keep his place as an organizer he had to continue to lie and submit 
false membership cards.‘ Discrepancies in his stories soon became 
patent to other organizers and when they investigated they found 
their suspicions correct.6 When he was confronted with these lies 
by Mr. Damich, he promised to clear himself, and then disappeared,® 
showing up finally as a uniformed patrolman for the Republic Steel 
Corporation.’ 

Juergens appeared as a witness before the committee and admitted 
the complete falsity of his accusation against Lohman. 

Senator La Fouuetrn, Did you accuse Mr. Lohman of signing you up as a 
Stee] Workers Organizing Committee union member and then turning your name 
into the company, as he testified? 

Mr. Jumraens. I did; yes, sir. 

Senator La Fou.errr. As a matter of fact, had Mr. Lohman signed you up 
as a Steel Workers Organizing Committee union member? 


Mr. JuERGENS. No, sir; he never did. 
* ** : * * * * 


* 
Senator La Fotuerten. My avever was, why did you accuse Mr. Lohman of 
having a a you up in the CIO union and then turning your name in to the 
compan 

r. Taeneane: I thought it was a good way to set myself in with the organiz- 
ers like Mr. Damich and Mr, Casey.$ 


With reference to the sworn statement he addressed to Van Bittner 
Juergens, after much evasion, finally admitted: 


Senator La Fouuerrs. You did Personally. appear before this notary then? 
Mr. Jupragens. Oh, yes, sir; I did. 
Senator La Fottertm. And you knew that she was notarizing this statement, 
did you not? 
r, JUBRGENS. Yes, sir; I did. 
Senator La Fo.tiertsn., Now, Mr. Maloney, were any of the statements which 
epi atee in this notarized letter true? 
r, JUERGENS. No, sir; not a one.® 


Juergens also admitted accepting a salary check from the SWOC, 
though he claimed he used the proceeds of the check to pay the initia- 
tion fees which accompanied the false membership cards he submit- 
ted.’° At another point in his testimony, however, he does admit that 
he may have kept some of the union’s money. 
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_ Senator La Foutstre. Did you pay back to the union.all of the money you 
received from it? — am aN ee ar | soe 

Mr, Jumragns. I am pretty sure. Maybe outside of a dollar or $2 or some- 
thing like that. I don’t remember just how many cards I turned in, and J turned 
in every dollar that was with them cards. You can refresh my memory how many 
cards I signed up; I can tell you.! — | | 
At this point it should be stated that Juergen’s reputation for honesty 
is undor the shadow of previous convictions for petty larceny.” 

The matter of the false SWOC membership cards submitted by 
Mr. Juergens is worthy of note. He testified that he turned in about 
18 or 20 membership cards during his service as a SWOC organizer.’ 
He admitted filling in the names of the “new members’ himself. 

Senator La Fouuerre. You said you turned in some cards, Did you sign 
those cards or did the persons whose names appeared on them sign them? 

Mr. Jupraens. No sir; I signed them.‘ 


He described the source of these names, thus: 


Most of the names I got off of the time cards in the clock house, and the addresses 
of some of them that were listed in the directory, that is where I got their ad- 
dresses.* 

But strangely enough, at least one of the cards he turned in was filled 
in with the name of Joe Gilmore, another Republic policeman, though - 
the card shows him as an employee in the open hearth department.® 
This was done with knowledge and autherization of Mr. Gilmore.® 
Juergens testified that this was merely a joke, but was unable to remem- 
ber whether or not he had turned in the names of any other Republic 
policemen as having made application for membership.* It is at least 
a possibility that Mr. Juergens may have turned in such cards with 
a eye toward planting other Republic police in the ranks of the 


When asked why he had expended so much effort to establish 
himself as an organizer and member of the SWOC, Juergens stated 
that he did it in an effort to discover who was damaging machinery 
and other property of the corporation, a great deal of which activity 
he said was occurring when he joined the Republic Steel Corporation 
police force.’ He insisted that he did it entirely on his own initiative, 
never reported on union activites to his superiors, and limited his 
activities in the union to his spare time, carrying on full time his job 
as a uniformed patrolman.’ It is difficult to understand how Juergens 
would have avoided recognition by the SWOC members within the 
plant if, as he testified, he continued to act as a uniformed patrolman 
in the steel plant while he was also working as a SWOC organizer.® 
The conclusion must be that he was planted by Republic Steel Cor- 
poration as a spy, to obtain the names of union members, through 
some of the most disgraceful methods appearing anywhere in the 
committee’s record. 

The activities of Juergens were by no means the only evidence heard 
by the committee that in Cleveland, as in Youngstown and Monroe, 
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the police force of the Republic Steel Corporation’ was engaging in 
labor espionage. Paul Castman, who joined the SWOC on Apni 3, 
1937, was dismissed by the corporation on April 5, 1937.1 He obtained 
an audience with Capt..Dewey W. Jones, in an effort to obtain reem- 
ployment. Another member of Republic’s police, Sgt. Roy Brown 
was present throughout the interview. During the interview Captain 
Jones stated that one of his men was working for the union for $8 per 
day and was receiving $5 per day from Jones.’ Sergeant Brown 
admitted his presence during the interview and confirmed Castman’s 
version of it.2 When Captain Jones was queried concerning this he 
could not remember making such a statement and denied baving men 
working in the union. He did, however, admit receiving oral reports 
on labor-union activity: 
Senator La Fotuette. Have you ever received any reports on labor activity or 
the union affiliation of the union or labor attitude of any of the employees in the 
plants for which you are the responsible police officer? 
Mr. Jonzs. I never received any written reports; no. 
Senator LA Fo.tuetts. Have you ever received any oral reports? 
Mr. Jones, I have received a few; yes.‘ 
In spite of the committee’s subpenas, which Called for all spy reports in 
' the possession of the company, no such reports were produced, and as 
a general rule, captains of police denied the receipt of spy reports. 
Dewey Jones’ denial was but a repetition of this line of defense. In his 
case, however, the committee came into possession of a labor-spy 
report under curious circumstances. During the committee’s hearings. 
in July 1938, Captain Jones took a vacation in North Bay, Canada. 
Before going away, he purchased a new car in Elwood, Ind., trading 
his old one in.‘ Two employees of the company which sold the new 
car to Jones found, while cleaning out Jones’ former automobile, two 
pistols, a raincoat, a bronze policeman’s badge, and a printed copy of 
a circular letter of May 11, 1937, which was a statement on labor 
policy by Republic Steel Corporation, addressed ‘Io Our Em- 

loyees.’’® The employees of the automobile concern kept the circular 
etter which “had some handwriting on the back of it which related 
to some labor matters.” ® When they happened to read that Dewey 
Jones was under investigation by this committee they forwarded the 
circular to the committee.’ 

The handwriting on the reverse sides of the printed circular was 
the report of a labor spy on organizing activities by S.W.O.C. men in 
the Cleveland Truscon plant of the Republic Steel Corporation. The 
first part of this report reads: 2 

Brothers—Frank, laborer, John, Pressman at Truscon (Ends of 3 fingers-on 
left hand cut off) in a car canvassed Truscon employees to sign them in C, I. O. 
Last night they announced meeting of Truscon men after 3:30 shift Friday to be 
held 71st & Broadway, 3rd floor over bank building at 4 o’clock. Meeting is to 
decide whether to call a strike at Truscon Monday. Frank said C. I. O. organizers 
will appear at Truscon plant Friday. Autos will be used to haul Truscon men to 
meeting aftar work, Frank said ‘A fellow bought his way into Truscon Wednes- 
day, worked until noon in press dept. and signed up 35.’ John said he signed 
15 in Griffin’s dept. Frank passed out 9 C. I. O. cards for signatures Thursday. 
Frank’s clothes were searched. C, I. O. cards were found. He was laid off. 
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He says he will complain Frid y to local labor Board. Frank says the ‘‘Hammer’’ 
or “Stamp” dept.:Truscon is 100% C. 1.0. — Ses ee _ 

(All this talk apparently used to “sell” C, I. O. idea to Truscon: workers.) 
Frank said 25 chippers wearing C. I. O. buttons at Corrigan were fired Wednesday. 
Frank knows about a fire hose on 2nd floor in refrigerator dept. Truscon.. Truscon 
seems to be their worry. They boasted Upson is 95% C. I. O. and Corrigan 98%; 
ra ites warehouse workers are well organized. No mention was made o 

tee ube. 


The committee was able to obtain as witnesses the men named in this 
report as active unionists. Frank Konkowski, the “Frank’’ of the 
report, testified to the accuracy of the incidents related in the report, 
and asserted that he was laid off at about that time.? He worked for 
W. P. A, at the time of the committee’s hearings, and had never been 
rehired by the corporation. 

The last two paragraphs of the corporations’ statement of labor 
policy, on the reverse side of which this spy report was written, read: 


Republic believes that every employee is entitled to determine for himself, free 
from discrimination, interference, restraint, coercion and intimidation by anyone, 
whom he wishes to represent him in the matter of collective parenting, In view 
of the foregoing facts, and because of the Wagner Act and recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, Republic Steel Corporation sees no necessity for 
signing the C. I. O. contract. 

The Company is willing to continue to bargain collectively with its ae Ae 
as in the past. MEMBERSHIP OR NON-MEMBERSHIP IN ANY OR- 
GANIZATION IS NOT A REQUIREMENT OF EMPLOY MENT? 


Mr. Jones deniéd all knowledge of how this report came to be in his 
car.‘ ~ 
SECTION 4. ESPIONAGE IN OTHER REPUBLIC DISTRICTS 


In addition to the instances cited in the preceding sections of this 
chapter, the committee found much evidence indicating that labor 
espionage by the police of Republic Steel Corporation was a regular 

ractice during 1936-37. It was disclosed by Captain Gilroy, of the 
anton Mass! lon district, that he had another man doing similar. 
espionage work in anticipation of the 1937 strike.® 


Senator La Fotuetry. Did you or did you not have any undercover work done 
in anticipation of the atrike? 

Mr. Gitroy. There was, yes, sir. 

Senator La FouuEetre. Was that done by the men on the regular police force pr 
men obtained for that particular purpose? 

Mr. Giuroy. Mr. Kurchov—he was one of our patrolmen there at the time; 
came to me along in 1936, He could talk about seven different ne and he 
said that he had quite a few contacts, and wanted to know if he could take and 
use them. He said, “Of course, it is going to cost you some money.” I said, 
“All right.” He said, ‘Well, now, is it necessary that I tell you who they are?’ 
I said, ‘‘No; as long as you get us the information.” 

Senator La Fouierts. What was his name? 

Mr. Gitkoy. Frank Kurchov, 

x * * * * * * 


Senator La Fou.erts, How long did he continue to report to you? 

Mr, Gitroy. Up until December 1937, 

Senator La Fouttertrs. What gort of information did you obtain from him? 

Mr. Gitror. About talk of the strike. 

Senator La Foutuerrs. Did you or did you not obtain any information about the 
activities of the 8. W, O. C. from Mr, Kurchov? 


1 Pt, 34, exhibit 5218 and testimony of Dewey W. Jones. 

§ Testimony of Frank Konkowsk! on Aug. 11, 1938, pt. 34. 

+ Pt, 3, exhibit 5212, 

4 Testimony of Dewey W. Jones, on Auguot 11, 1938, pt, 34. 

+ Massillon {fs located 12 miles from Canton. It has ‘a population of 30,000. Republic Sten! cope ace 
has the same type of plants here as in Youngstown, consisting of byproduct coke ovens. blast ie 
plooniis my ane mills, billet mills, and cold drawn steel plants. The company employs about 4,0C 
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Mr. Ginroy. He no doubt turned some information in along those lines. 
Senator La Fotiarrs. Did he make his reports to you in writing? 
Mr. Gitroy. No, sir. 
Senator La Fou.etts, How did he report to you? 
Mr. Giuroy. Verbally. 
; coq La Foucerrs. What did you do with the information that you received 
rom him 
_ Mr. Gruroy. I might have mentioned some things to Mr. Meyers who was our 
district manager. 
Senator La Fouiterrs. Did you communicate or did you not communicate the 
information you received from this undercover man to Mr. Williams? 
Mr. Gitroy. No doubt I might have. 
Senator La Fotuserrs. Well, do you remember? 
Mr. GiiRoy. I have talked to him about some of the things; yes, sir.! 


Mr. Kurchov had other men supplying information to him. He was 

so successful that he was able to notify Captain Gilroy in advance 

when the strike would break in Canton, even though the Canton 

local called the strike on May 26, 1937, 1 day before the S. W. O. C. 

called the strike in all Republic Steel plants. 

gaceoason Eas FoutettTsa. How did you know that there was going to be a strike 
n 

Mr. Giuroy. Mr. Kurchov called me by telephone and told me he had re- 
ceived word that they were going to put a picket line around the plant that 
evening.! 

In Buffalo, too, there was abundant evidence thot labor espionage 
was conducted by Republic’s police.? Charles Doyle, an organizer 
for the S. W. O. C. in Buffalo testified that he was followed around 
during his organizing activities and that the people he had visited on 
these trips were spotted by the company.’ Doyle later identified 
the owner and driver of a green car that had been following him as 
Henry Frears, a sergeant in the Republic police force in the Buffalo 
district. When he became aware he was being followed, his followers 
changed from secret to overt shadowing. Doyle’s testimony on this 

oint was confirmed by Sergeant Frears, who testified he followed 
oyle pursuant to the instructions of Captain Todd, who was in 
charge of Republic police in the Buffalo district. 

Senator LA FoLuette. You have heard Mr, Doyle’s testimony that you 
shadowed him. Is that true? 

Mr. Frears. That is correct. 


Senator La Fouverte. Under whose instructions? 
Mr. Frears. Captain Todd’s,¢ 


Captain Todd admitted giving such instructions ° and also testified: 


Senator LA Fouverrn. Did you make any reports to anyone on the results 
of ent investigation? 
r. Topp. No; I did not make any reports. I talked in regard to it on the 
phone occasionally. 
Senator La Fouuette. To whom? 
Mr. Topp. With Mr. Williams and Mr. Casey.® 


Additional evidence of labor espionage by company police in the 
Buffalo district _of the Republic Steel Corporation was given to the 
committee by Frank L. Moore, who in 1933 was transferred from a 
job in the bar mill in Buffalo to the position of a company policeman.’ 

1 Testimony of Joseph F. Gilroy on August 9, 1938, pt. 32. 
§ Buffalo, N. Y., had a population of 573,000 in 1930. Re 
in Buffalo blast furnaces, blooming mills, electric furnaces, @ b 


employing, in all, approximately 3,000 workers. 
Pr, 26, DD, 11686-11087, 


; p. 11060. 
¢ Testimony of George E. Todd, pt. 26, pp. 11063-11064. 
. D. » : 
? Testimony of Frank L. Moore on August 11, 1938, p. 34. 
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In 9 months he rose to become a lieutenant first’ under Captain 
Wheeler and then his successor, Captain Todd, who took over in 
1934, Mr. Moore described the duties of a patrolman: — 


Senator La Foutuerrs. What were your duties in your position as a patrolman? 

Mr. Moors. To patrol the plant and get all of the information we possibly 
could from all employees on anything. 

Senator La Fouverte. What kind of information were you instructed to get 


from employees? ey Ree ake 
Mr. Moorp. Well, I don’t understand what kind of information you would 
mean. We were instructed to get any kind of information that we thought would 


be detrimental to the company. 

Senator LA Foutuerrs. And what did that include? 

Mr. Moors. That included union activity and such as that, or a man that 
was not working—a man that was laying down on his job.! 


Mr. Moore also shed some light on the methods used by the company 
police to obtain information on union activity. 

Senator La Fouuterre. How did you go about getting this information on em- 
ployees as to their labor activities or affiliations? 

Mr. Moors. Well, we would work our way into the confidence of the men, or 
we would send out someone to hunt up these men that was at the union meetings, 

Senator La Fouuetrs, What do you mean you ‘‘Would send out men to hunt 
up these men that had been in union meetings’? 

Mr. Moors. We would go out to these union meetings. 

* * * * x. + * 

Senator La Fotterrs. How could members of the polic. fo:ce, who were well 
known to the employees, get into a union meeting? 

Mr. Moors. Well, it is an open meeting; all open meetings. 

Senator La Foutuerry. Did you obtain any information on what went on at the 
closed meetings of the union while you were in Buffalo with Republic? 

Mr. Moorp. Well, I never got any information but we had men out to get it. 
' Senator La Fou.erre, And how did they get it, if you know? 

Mr. Moore. Well, the one man I know was a good friend of one of the presi- 
dents, and he run around with him, That is the way he got it, into the closed 


meetings, 
Senator La FouuettTp. You said he was president. What was he president of? 
Mr. Moors, President of one of the locals,! 


A number of the Buffalo Republic police assigned to outside work 
were named by Mr. Moore.' He also testified that espionage was 
carried on inside the plant by means of gaining the confidence of the 
men, tapping telephone wires, and reading all mail lying around, 
Finally he testified that a record was kept in the police department of 
men active in unions, and strikers; that applications for employment 
were checked against this record; and that applicants had to be ap- 
proved by Bae Ponce department.’ When Captain Todd was asked to 
comment on Mr. Moore’s testimony he specifically denied knowledge 
of any wire tapping.? He admitted the checking by the police depart- 
ment of employment applications but claimed it was only to keep out 
Communists;? and sought to discredit the balance of Mr. Moore’s 
testimony, without denying it, by stating that he was a disgruntled 
employee dismissed because of marital irregularities. 

n the Warren district, too, as the testimony of the captain, Millard 
Hannan, evidenced, there was widespread labor espionage. Captain 
Hannan admitted that he had given information concerning meetings 
and activities of labor unions in his area to Superintendent Williams,* 
Such information, he testified, came from two sources: Union mem- 

' Testimony of Frank L. Moore, on August 11, 1938, pt, 34, 
? Testlinony a George E. Todd on August 11, 1988, pt. 34. 


Pt. 26, pp. 11064-11066. 
4 Testimony of Millard Hannan on August 6, 1938, pt. 31. 
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bers whom he contacted,! and members: of his own police force who 
were assigned to outside investigational duty.'’ Mr. Hannan denied 
paying his informants for the information they gave, but admitted 
ending monéy which was never repaid to some of them.' Concerning 
his own policemen engaged in outside work,-he stated that at times in 
1936, long before the strike, he had as many as 10 or 12 so detailed. 

~The committee found in the vouchers covering expenses incurred 
by members of the corporation’s police department a large amount of 
additional evidence showing that labor espionage was q regular func- 
‘tion of the company police. In addition to vouchers submitted by 
Captains Gilroy, Jones, Butler, and Torbic, covering expenses in- 
curred in labor espionage,? Superintendent Williams himself sub- 
mitted one voucher dated July 22, 1936, covering an expense of $50.46 
which bears the explanation: 

Special expenses in connection with investigation of C. I. O. activities (included 
two round trips to Youngstown, Ohio, from Cleveland and considerable driving 
around Cleveland vicinity.® 
Mr. Williams filed blank expense accounts during May, June, July, 
‘and August 1936, totaling $2,707.25. He testified as fol ows concern- 
ing these vouchers; 

Senator La Fouurette, Mr. Williams, I show you four vouchers out of the 
group of vouchers, exhibit 4489. They start on May 29, June 30, July 31, and 

Ree 1, and they are for amounts around $455 or a little more per month. 

r. WitutaAMs. [examining. 

Senator LA Foutetre. Did you pay any money out of those vouchers for 
information or for under-cover work 

Mr. Wiuiiams. No doubt I did; yes! 

Mr. Williams thus admitted that his blind expense vouchers covered 
expenditures for labor espionage. Expenditures made by Captain 
Gilroy, covering the costs of the labor-spy operations of Sodders and 
Ray,’ and by Captain Torbic, for labor espionage in Monroe, were also 
covered by bin vouchers. No alternative explanation of the use of 
blind vouchers was offered in response to inquiries by the committee. 
It seems safe therefore to infer that the main use of blind expense 
vouchers was for peyaens of the cost of labor espionage. In addition 
to thé specific vouchers mentioned above, others were filed by: police 
officials of the Republic Steel Corporation, indicating labor espionage. 
D. E. Heib, captain of Republic police in the Chicago district, filed 
several such vouchers. One, dated August 8, 1936, shows a mileage ex- 
penditure of $31.60, explained, “Making necessary investigations 
on C. 1.0. drive in Chicago district.”® Another, dated July 25, 1936, 
for $66, bore the explanation, ‘“Three men investigating labor situa- 
tions.” "! This is in addition to the expenditures on his vouchers 
totalling $9,831.79, which bear the cryptic explanations, “Making 
necessary investigations.”’ ° 


SECTION 5. THE LABOR-SPY RING AMONG STEBL COMPANIES 


Republic Steel Corporation is a far-flung organization with mills 
and mines spreading over several States. In response to its sub- 


§Testimony of Millard Hannan on August 4, 1938, pt. 31. 

# Pt, 26, exhibit 4490, pp. 10797-10803. 

3 Pt, 25, p. 10455, 
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penas the committee was: given certain dittced reports containin 
information concerning the ‘labor situation, prepared and circula 
by the office of the superintendent of the corporation’s police. These 
reports, however, carried reprints of clippings from newspapers relat- 
ing to labor organization activities, and contained no information 
which on their face appeared to have been obtained through spies. 

Senator La Fouuerrs. All that have been turned over to the committee, 
Mr. Williams, in response,to this portion of the subpena to which I have referred, 
are pewepever appinegs: ' Was that all that you found in your files? 

Mr. WiuvtaMs. No, sir; the files were turned over to the legal department. 

Senator La Fouietrs. Did you find any reports on union activities? 

Mr. Wiuurams. No; we did not have any.! 

The news reports were typed and dittoed on machines in Mr. Williams’ 
office by his clerk, Frank Casey.? Mr. Casey testified, concerning 
the source of material in these reports: 

Senator La Fouterta. What type of material are they usually prepared from? 

Mr. Casry. The majority of them are prepared from the newspaper articles 
that we receive from the various districts that we want to distribute for general 
information. 

Senator LA-Foutetrs. Do you recall ever having utilized this typing ditto 
machine for the preparation of papers or material relating to labor union meetings 
or activities? | os 

Mr, Cassy. Undoubtedly, sir, there has been information come to our attention 
there that came in by phone, some little memorandum that there had been a 
meeting held and a big crowd attended. There might have been an opening meet- 
ing of some sort. What the details would have been, I would not remember now, 
sir, They were undoubtedly prepared and distributed.? . 

None of the dittoed reports obtained by the committee from the 
files of the police department of Republic Steel Corporation were 
labor-spy reports. However, in the committee’s files there was a 
group of similar dittoed reports, which had been obtained under 
subpena a year earlier from the files of the National Metal Trades 
Association of Chicago, Ill. This association supplies strikebreakins 
and espionage services to its members. The dittoed reports obtaine 
by the committee from the association were clearly spy reports. _ It 
was noted that the type and general appearance of the second group 
of reports resembled those obtained from Republic Steel Corporation. 
These two groups of reports received by the committee, one set from 
Republic Steel Corporation and the other set from the National Metal 
Trades Association, were submitted to the technical laboratories of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation for scientific comparison. The 
director of the Bureau, J. Edgar Hoover, reported to the committee 
that the specimens submitted for comparison were prepared on the 
same two typewriters and that all of the paper originated from the 
same source? =~ | 

When Superintendent Williams and his office assistant, Mr. Casey 
were shown several of the dittoed reports obtained from the National 
Metal Trades Association’s files, they admitted having seen them be- 
fore,‘ and Casey even testified concerning several of them: “It looks 
like some of the work that I have done there, sir,’’® 

1 Pt, 26, p, 10461, 

Testimony of Frank Casey, pt. 25, p. 10463. 

3 Pt, 25, p. 10876, exhibit 4509, 
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Superintendent Williams testified concerning his part in the prep- 
aration of such reports: ; es 


Senator La Fouverrn, We were furnished considerable data that had to do 
with 1936, but none of these espionage reports. Did you have any practice, or 
did you not, with regard_to espionage reports so far as the fine of copies of 
them or the originals was concerned, which you received in writing 

Mr. Wiuuiams. There were very few of those reports we received in writing. 
Most of them were orally. 

Senator LA FouuntTrs. Then, in the case of these reports, your testimony is 
that generally you received the information contained in these reports orally. 
Did yon then dictate the memoranda to someone who made up the written ditto 
reports 

Mr. Wiutrams. Either that, or take notes, and they were drawn up that way. 
As to attendance and dues collected, and that sort of thing, we may have just 
taken notes and then written up the reports that way.! 


The contents of these reports clearly réveal the nature and purpose 
of the espouses activities of Republic Steel Corporation police. 
Several were full reports of union meetings.” One of these dated Chi- 
cago, Ill., July 5, 1936, is headed “Confidential, Handle with Care” 
and begins: ig 


A closed meeting of 60 stcel workers from the different steel plants in the 
Calumet district was held in Parlor ‘?’”’ Morrison Hotel, Chicago, from 11:00 
o’clock this morning to 2:00 o’clock this afternoon. Van A. Bittner, Director 
of the Chicago area for the Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee, and Leo 
Krazycki, [sic] International Vice President of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
and an associate member of the Committce, were the only speakers,’ 


It goes on to repeat in detail the speeches made by Bittner and 
Krazycki (sic); names 14 of the men present; and contains, ironically, 
the following indication of the union’s desire for secrecy as to the 
people attending: 


Although it was stated that Bittner would give an account of the meeting to 
the press, only a brief generalized statement was given out, Those attending 
the meeting were not identified and nothing was said about the purpose of the 
meeting.‘ 

The report ends with the following additional information concerning 
organizing activity by the SWOC: 


I am informed that a temporary office will be opened in the Hotel Gary this 
week and a special telephone installed. 

A negro organizer from the Miners’ Union came to Gary last Thursday and 
is working among the negroes on the South Side, directing his efforts to organiz- 
ing the negroes at the coke plant. I am told he is seeking particularly to get 
some well known employee there and put him on as a full-time organizer and permit 
him to continue working and organizing the men until he is let out. Then he 
will come out in the open as a regular organizer. I am told that he has Mike 
Ostrowski in view as a desired contact. But it was not possible to learn if the 
contact had been completed.‘ 


Another of the reports on union meetings reads: 


Meeting of Operating Engineers & Firemen, #141, Canton, Ohio, 7/13/36. 
Wagner presiding, 9 present. 
, Regular order of business suspended on account of the weather. 

No communications, 

Zaugg gave a brief report on Canton Federation of Labor meeting, stating 
that no delegate could be given the floor, or have a voice in C. F. L. meetings 
unless the per capita tax of his lodge was paid. 

Order drawn paying tax up to July 1, 1936. 


1 Pt. 2h, p. 10880. 

* Pt. 25, exhibits 4498-4499, 4503, 4605, and 4508, pp. 10860-10861, 10865, and 10868. 
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Also paid $4.00 hall rent, owe $2.00. 

Commubication received from International Lodge to the effect that if any 
of the members particivate in the drive being put on by John L. Lewis, they 
are to be kicked out of the union at once.! 


This spy report was extraordinary for it contained a far fuller and 
detailed report of the meeting than did the official minutes of the 
recording secretary of the local for July 13, 1936, which, as certified 
to the committee, read as follows: 

July 13-36, 
Regular meeting Local 141. 

Reading of minutes & approved. 


RM &S Per capita tax for 5 mo. be paid to Canton body, $4.50. 
Letter to Pub board of Labor Bulletin from 15 to 9 copies. 


Paper Mind e222 covet een eoweue Sool koe wie ee te cee 17 
ReCelOls ccuceeCcotueeeruec lore cect h eee eee oi ea ete cee 22. 50 
Px) Halse cu2 Sees when ecu ese ee dude utween betta baskeestowesee 4, 00 
Percapita 10 CLU..-cccuseuotes women weeded as che teele weet uceos 4, 50 

38, 50 


Generally these dittoed spy reports from Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion’s police department also dealt with activities of organizer, 
officers, or leaders of the unions.’ Two of these were copies of in- 
structions issued by SWOC headquarters to its staff members and 
organizers in the field.4 One of these begins as follows: 


X-A PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
Special—Confidential 
The following directives are sent to all staff members and organizers from the 
C. I, O. office and are self-explanatory. 

Sccuring data relative to discharges for union activities.® 


Another of these reports on the activities of union organizers reads: 


July 13, 1986. On Sunday afternoon\at 4:00 p. m. July 12, 1936, Mr. Favorito 
is supposed to have attended a meeting on Broadway where about 1,500 men 
from the Republic Steel (McKinney Plant) were to be present to join the Union. 
A list containing about 1,500 names, all members of the Republic Plant was seen 
and Mr. Favorito is supposed to make a visit to each of their homes and talk to 
them about the Union. 

The following men are mp lovees of the Republic Steel Co. and are members 
of the Cleveland Lodge No. 187: 

Manuel Garcia, 4419 Broadway; 

Lawrence 8, Barkebite, 15215 Nt. Clair; 

Geo. Guitin, 18209 Nottingham Road; 

John Exall, 1516 East 47th Street; 

Frank Bottna, 6816 Kinsman Road; 

Geo. Troyan., 1721 Clark Avenue; 

Anthony M. Matchusic, 3391 East 65th Street; 

Ulysses Maistron, 4434 Douse Avenue. 

Mr, Elmer G. Lohman 7403 Manhattan Avenue and Alex Balint, 9008 Cumber- 
land Avenue, both employees of the Republic Steel Co. are acting as organizers 
for the men and according to these men, they have been layed off work due to 
their Union activities.‘ 


It is noteworthy that the first proposed findings of the National Labor 
Relations Board with respect to George Troyanovich,’ who was 
dismissed by Republic Steel Corporation on August 27, 1936, were: 


1 Pt, 26, exhibit 4510, p. 10878, 

? Pt. 25, exhibit 4512, p. 10878. 
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Upon the evidence in this case, we find that Troyanovich was discharged be- 
cause of his membership in the Union.! 


And with respect to John Exall, who was dismissed by Republic Steel 
Corporation on January 14, 1937, the National Labor Relations 
Board found: — - 


Upon the entire record we find that Exall was discharged because of his mem- 
bership in the Union.? 


A third man, Manuel Garcia, who was dismissed on August 30, 1936, 
stated in an affidavit: 


About the middle of August 1936 one of the Foremen in the Chipping Depart- 
ment called me aside and told me to watch out about this Union business or I 
would be fired. 

On or about August 30, 1936, I was fired. \ The excuse given me was that I had 
made scrap while chipping, but that is not so3 


A third type of information contained in the dittoed reports prepared 
in Superintendent Williams’ office were careful descriptions of union 
organizers ‘ and active union members.’ These were almost like police 
dossiers, A sample of this type of report describes Vincent Favorito 
in the following words: 


OS-A Juuy 14, 1936. 

Favorito, Vincent 

Born April 22nd, 1905, Steubenville, Ohio. 

Italian. 

Height—5’ 44". 

Weight—110 or 120 pounds. 

Dark complexion, dark hair, brown eyes, chaplin mustache. 

Identification marks—Visible scar on right cheek. 

Hired by Otis Steel Co. April 14, 1928, worked until July 9, 1986, when a 60 day 
leave of absence was asked for and granted. 

Married, has one child. 

Brother, Ben Favorito and three brother-in-laws, Paul Ciacchi, Pat Alvino and 
Jack Ferline all emploved in the Blanking Department of the Otis Steel Company. 

Verv much interested in Union and now active in organizing steel workers 
under direction of Organizers affiliated with the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization.® 


Favorito was one of the men who was constantly shadowed by Re- 
public policemen, and on one occasion was severely beaten by them.” 

Some of these reports were marked ‘“‘A,” others were marked ‘“X—A,” 
and still others were marked “OS—A,” on the upper left-hand corner. 
When questioned concerning the meaning of these markings, Mr. 
Williams and Mr. Casey contradicted each other.2 Mr. Casey, the 
clerk, who actually prepared the reports, testified concerning the 
meaning of ‘“X” and “‘A”’: 

Those with the “A” usually were sent to our police captains, and those with 


A” and “X”, they might interest Mr. Voss’ Department or Mr. Richards’ ® 
or various-other officers of the corporation outside of the police department.' 


Mr. Williams did not contradict Mr. Casey concerning the report 
marked ‘“X-A.” Shortly afterward, Mr. Casey again asserted ‘‘A” 
denoted distribution to men in the police department, while Mr. 


Pt. 28. exhibit 4485, p. 10745. 
Pt. 25, exhibit 4485, p. 10748. 
Pt. 26, exhibit 4513, p. 11099. 
Pt. 25, exhibits 4502, 4507, and 4508, p. 10862, and pp. 10868 ff. 
Pt, 25, exhibits 4501, 4606, and 4508, p. 10862, p. 10867, and pp. 10868 ff. 
¢ Pt. 25, exhibit 4506, p. 10867. 
1 See p. 193. 
§ Testimony of Frank Casey and James L. Williams, pt. 25, pp. 10464-10460; and testimony of James L 
Williams, pt. 26, p. 10881 
EF. M. Richards, assistant to Vice President Charles M. White. 
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Williams inferred he had no knowledge of the meaning of the “A” 
though admitting Casey might be right.’ And when Mr. Casey was 
queried on the point a third time, he testified: 


Mr. Casny. ‘‘X”’ stands for our people. That is the way I have always marked 
our people—with the ‘‘X.”’ os 

Senator La Fo.tuetts. What does the ‘‘A”’ stand for? 

Mr. Casry. Wait a moment—I have got the* reversed there. In fact, we 
haven’t sent out any of these for a long time, and that is the reason I ama little 
bit in doubt about that. But one of them stood for our own people, and when 
there were both on there we sent it around. Perhaps it might have interested 
Mr. Highland out in Chicago, the district manager out there. I might have sent 
him a copy, I couldn’t say.? 


Although somewhat confused, Mr. Casey finally stood by the claim 
that “A” indicated distribution to police-department officials, and 
“X” indicated distribution to corporation officials. 

When Mr. Williams returned to the stand on July 27, 1938, he 
finally confirmed Mr. Casey on the meaning of ‘‘A.”’ 


Senator La Fo..ette. And to whom was it sent? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. It was sent to my captains of the various districts. 
Senator La Fouuerrre. Is that what the ‘‘A”’ stands for? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. Yes, sir; however I didn’t know that the other day.* 


With respect to the meaning of ‘“X’”’ Mr. Williams at another point 
stated it meant that the information was gotten from the Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Company, but finally testified: 


Senator La Fouuerts. What did the “X” stand for? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. I really don’t know. AsI say, the X’’ in all probability stood 
for Sheet & Tube at that time. 

Senator La Fouuetre. If you really do not know, then should we take Mr. 
Casey’s testimony? . 

Mr. WiuwrtaMs. As far as the “X”’ signifying that this report went to our 
executives? 

Senator La Fou.ettTs. Yes. 

Mr. Winuiams. No. He mentioned, if I am not mistaken, Mr. Voss and Mr. 
Richards. . 

Senator La Fouuertrs. Yes. 

Mr. Wiuuiams. I would not term either one of those fellows our executives. 

Senator La Fou.terrs. He also mentioned that it signified that it went to the 
district men. 

Mr. WiuurAms. That may be true; yes. In all probability it was. Our district 
managers no doubt did know.‘ . 


The meaning of “OS” he also described: 


I can now, Senator, after checking back, after testifying the other day what 
that “OS” signified and this ‘‘A.’”’ We received that report from the Otis Steel.’ 

Summarizing all this testimony it appears that some reports, those 
marked ‘‘A’”’ went to police department officials only, and those marked 
“X-A’’ went to corporation officials and district managers, as well 
as police captains. | 

The distribution of dittoed spy reports on labor prepared by the 
Republic police department was by no means limited to the employees 
ad officials of the corporation. The fact that copies were found by 
the committee in the files of an employers’ association, the National 
Metal Trades Association, is proof of the fact that the dittoed spy 
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reports were widely circulated. Mr. Williams explained the meaning 
of “OS” as indicating the receipt of labor espionage data from the 
Otis Steel Co., with the head of whose company police he occasionally 
exchanged labor spy information. When questioned further about 
this matter, he gave the following startling testimony: 


Senator La Fouutetrts. Did you receive other information of a similar char- 
acter; that is, labor-espionage reports from the head of the police in Otis Steel? 
; ee aa ca as I think so; yes; for a short period we received information 
rom Rupp. 

Senator La Fouierre. Did you give them information? 

Mr. WivtiAMs. Yes. _ 

Senator La Fouiuetrse. Who originated the practice of exchanging information 
with the Otis Steel? 

Mr. Wiuirams. I called on Rupp or he called on me, I don’t know which way. 
One way or the other. = 

Senator La Fouurerts. Did you have similar arrangements with any other 
steel companies? 

Mr. WiuttaMs. Naturally, I talked to various people in other steel companies. 

Senator La Fouuerte. What other steel companies did you have arrangements 
with for the exchange of information? 

Mr. WiuuraMs. I have talked to Sheet & Tube, I have talked to Jones & 
Laughlin, and I talked to Weirton. 

Senator La Fouuerts. Any others? 

Mr. WiuuraMs. I have talked to Davis of the United States Stecl, Brier Hill. 
But that might cover Syne: It might be that we were checking on some 
that were applying for work. It might be one of many things. 

Senator La Fouuetrs. What I am asking you about now is the exchange of 
information of this espionage or under-cover nature concerning union activities, 

r. Witurams. Yes; we have exchanged notes on that. 
Senator La Fouuerts. With all of the companies you have just named? 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 
Senator La Fouuerrs. Have you exchanged it with any others? 
Mr. Wiuurams. No major steel concerns; no. The Ohio Brass Co. at Barberton. 
As home office, incidentally, is at Mansfield. Maybe the Ohio Seamless at 
elby. 
The individual in each of the companies mentioned above with whom 
Superintendent Williams exchanged information was a supervisory 
member of the police force of that company. In the Otis Steel Co. 
it was ‘‘Rupp, who was in charge of the police department.”’?_ In the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. it was James M. Woltz, supervisor of 

olice in the Youngstown district of the corporation.? At Jones & 

aughlin it was H. G. Mauk, superintendent of police. At Weirton 
Steel is was Ed Walsh, superintendent of police.‘ At United States 
Steel it was a Mr. Davis, in charge of the company police depart- 
ment at that time.’ James M. Woltz, supervisor of police for the 
Youngstown district of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., after first 
denying it, confirmed the testimony of Mr. Williams on this point, 
of exchange of spy reports: 

enator La Fo.tietre, What became of these reports when you typed them 
up 
Mr. Wouttz, There was copies of them sent to the general superintendent, with 


whom I make direct contact, and I sent copies of those to Mr. Williams and 
copies to the American Steel & Wire at Cleveland. 


1 Pt, 26, pp. 10884-10885. 
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Senator La Foutuerrp, Did you receive reports from Mr. Williams? 
Mr. Wo.tz. Yes, sir.! 


He also informed the committee that he exchanged labor Spy reports 
“with the American Steel & Wire Co., and the Illinois Steel Co. 

From the testimony cited above it may be inferred that in nearly 
all the other large steel companies, as in Republic, the company police 
had as one of their functions the obtaining of information on the ac- 
tivities of the workers in the steel industry in connection with their 
efforts at self-organization for purposes of collective bargaining? 
And it also appears that while these companies may have been com- 
peting with each other in the production and sales fields, they forgot 
their differences and pooled their knowledge when it became a ques- 
tion of obtaining undercover information concerning the efforts of 
their employees to achieve self-organization for collective bargaining? 

1 Pt. 27, p. 11190. | | 

§ Testimony of James M. Woltz, admitting that he had men on his pay roll carrying on labor espionage 
and that he exchanged their reports with Suverintendent Willlams, pt. 27, p. 11190. 

'§ The Republic police department had still a third string to its espionage bow—tho exchange of information 
with private labor espionage agencies. Mr. Williams testified that he had had occasional mectings with 
E,. E, MacGuffin, president of National Corporation Service, Inc., a labor spy agency with an office in 
Youngstown, and. bad exchanged notes with him. A, E. Lawson, former secretary of National Corpora- 
tion Service, testified that ‘“‘whenever we had anything that we thought would interest him (Williams) , 


it was sent down to him by one of our solicitors” (pt. 25, p. 10460). Willaims admitted “it is true that 
may have exchanged notes with MacGuffin at that time” (pt. 25, p. 10461). 


Curaprer [X. ‘‘Roucu SHADOWING’ AND INTIMIDATION BY REPUBLIC 
Poutce, 1936-37 7 


During the Berger strike of 1935, Republic police sallied forth into 
the city of Canton attacking with ferocity employees, ncnemployees, 
strikers, pickets, bystanders, women, and children, with the same 
impartiality and lack of discrimination as the attacks on defenseless 
civilians in contemporary warfare.' During and following this brief 
interlude of industrial strife, the company’s police infested the labor 
unions with spies, some of whom acted in the role of organizers and 
union officials. These methods, however, did not exhaust the cor- 
poration’s techniques in persecuting labor unions. Another practice 
used by Republic police to intimidate union organizers and members 
and to prevent effective organizing werk, was what is known as 
“rough shadowing.” This method is reminiscent of Aliquippa in 
Mr. Girdler’s time, and of Harlan County, under the uncurbed sway 
of Bassham, Unthank, and Middleton. ‘Rough shadowing”’ is the 
practice of keeping a union organizer or a union leader under open 
surveillance in such fashion that he knows that he is being followed. 
The objective of this practice is to intimidate union organizers and 
union leaders, and to create fear in the minds of union members or 
prospective members whom the organizer or leader may undertake 
to visit or with whom he may talk. When carried out persistently, 
this surveillance is pursued 24 hours a day, covering every activity 
of the person watelied: Sometimes this surveillance develops into: 
actual physical intimidation. 

These practices were followed as a regular part of Republic’s police 
department’s functions. When the organizing efforts of the Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Committee took greater momentum after June 
1936, the efforts of Republic police in this line inc.sased in intensity. 


SECTION 1, “ROUGH SHADOWING”’ IN YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


In June 1936, the Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee sent a 
group of organizers, headed by Frank M. Shiffka, to Youngstown, 
Ohio, to set up an office and a staff of local organizers. These men 
registered in the Youngstown Hotel on June 20, 1936.2 On the 
following day, Mr. Shiffka was informed by. members of the hotel 
staff that a man who had given his name as William Taylor had 
registered at the hotel and had asked to be placed either in the room 
next to Mr. Shiffka’s, or on the same floor? This “Mr. Taylor’ 
was finally identified by Capt. Earl Butler, of the Republic police 
in Youngstown, as George Snyder, one of his subordinates: ? 

1 See ch. VI, pp. 126 ff. 
3 coon of Frank M. Shiffka, pt. 26, p. 1101 
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Senator La Fouurrrs, Did you have a man registered at the Youngstown 
Hotel on or about June 20? . 
Mr. Butier. I think I did. 
* * * * * * * 


Senator La Foutietrs. What was his name? | 
Mr. Buruer. I don’t recall right now.! 


* * * * * * ” 


Senator La FoLuetre. Now, I call your attention to this exhibit and show oo 

the name George Taylor, with the address of the Ohio Hotel, and ask you, Mr. 

Butler, if that helps you to refresh your recollection any as to who Taylor was? 
Mr. Buruier. Taylor was Mr. Snyder [Laughter].? 


And Mr. Snyder himself testified: 


Senator La Fotuetre. You have heard the testimony given here this morning, 
have you not . 

Mr. Snyper. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Fo.tuerre. Have you any comment to make on it? 

Mr. Snyper. Other than I did register in the hotel. The reason I used an 
assumed name was because I knew who I was dealing with. 


Mr. Shiffka testified that ‘William Taylor,’ accompanied by 
another man, followed him thereafter in an auto everywhere he went.‘ 
Company police vouchers showing expenditures for the hotel room 
also bore expenses for auto mileage. r. Butler admitted that both 
the hotel and the mileage expenses were incurred by George Snyder.* 
Mr. Snyder did not deny that he had ‘rough shadowed” Shiffka.® 

When the SWOC opened an office in Youngstown in the beginning 
of July 1936, “rough shadowing” continued, this time directed against 
organizers and workers who frequented the office: 


Senator La Fouuetra. Did you or did you not notice that this office was under 
surveillance at that time? 

Mr. Suirrxa, It was; not only with the gentlemen sitting around in the cars 
but they set pickets around this office watching the men going in and out, both on 
Federal and Mahoning Avenue. 

Senator La Fou.tetry. Now, you say that they had men poe there. Did 
they have the same man there most of the time or other men . 

Mr. SuirrKa. Several days at a time they would have the same man, but the 
had several men on Federal Street, on Mahoning, and at the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road station sitting up on those rails where they could look right into our head- 
quarters, and it was pointed out to them by one of those representatives—I think 
they gave me-his name as Dave Rosser, who did most of the shadowing on foot. 


Even the homes of the organizers were not free of shadowers. One 
of the organizers, John Steuben, whose home was kept under sur- 
veillance, was forced to move and to change his name, but was only 
temporarily successful in evading the company police. He described 
the surveillance of the company police as follows: ~ 


When we started our organizing campaign it was practically impossible to 
carry on any activity at the headquarters of our union. It was necessary to 
use our homes as secret places where workers would be able to gather for the 
purpose of discussing the organizational problems, I lived at that time on the 

est Side, and about a week after I became a member of the staff several carloads 
of Republic stoolpigeons were parking at my house. They were there from 7 
o’clock in the morning until about midnight, and then they had a special crew on 
some occasions that remained there overnight. I realized that my home cannot 
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be used any more as a place where workers can be invited to come.-to talk about 
labor questions, so I had to move out of there. I also knew if I moved out of 
that place under my own name they would discover it just as soon. So I moved 
into another apartment under a different name, under “Stevens’’, and I was there 
about 2 weeks and these same people that were shadowing me before discovered 
the home where I lived and I had to move again, and from ‘Stevens’ I stretched 
it to ‘“Stevenson’’, and that is how I used that alias of ‘‘Stevenson” in order to 
make sure that my home will not he discovered.! 

Geoffrey E. Burke, at whose home Mr. Shiffka boarded from July 
9, 1936 until he left Youngstown at the end of the year,’ was first 
skeptical about the existence of rough shadowing, but was convinced 
by his own experiences: 

And we noticed as soon as Mr. Shiffka came that there were three or four strange 
cars always at the house at first, and then around the corner, and for a while 
when any of us would leave—I could not believe at first that we were being 
followed, because I did not think it was anybody’s business what we did. But 
I left the house to test out what they told me, although I was sceing the cars 
there and saw them following the men as they left the house; but when they 
followed me, to find out for certain whether or not that they were following.me, 
I went down Fifth Avenue and turned into Madison, and came back in through 
an alley, making a complete city block. I covered that block three times with 
this car behind me. Then I went down Madison to a corner gasoline station to 
be absolutely certain that they were following me, and I made a circle of the 
gasoline station and came back and the car was still behind me, 30 I stopped and got 
out and went back to the car and wanted to know what kind of business this was.’ 


Mr. Burke recognized the man in the car as a company policeman, 
but the latter ape d y sat mutely in his car when questioned. Because 
of the openness of the surveillance the organizers were able to note the 
license numbers of the cars that followed them. Mr. Shiffka testified 
that in every case the automobile used was owned by one of Captain 
Butler’s company police or ay a member of his family.® 

On July 24, 1936, Mr. Steuben’s wife came to the S. W. O. C. office 
to apply for a job. When she left, she was followed by two of the 
“rough shadowers.” She called the Youngstown city police and had 
them arrested. The men gave their names as George Taylor and 
Ben Harris. They were immediately released by Police Chief Carl 
Olson 7 because “rough shadowing,” with its resultant intimidation, 
did not constitute a crime. There is ne-taw restricting it and hence 
it was not subject to regulation by public officials. Captain Butler 
informed the committee that. George Taylor and Ben Harris were 
George Snyder and Ben Myers, both members of his company police 
force, and that both were acting under his orders when arrested.° 

The effect of constant “rough shadowing” was to make the work of 
organization difficult. The knowledge that organizers always were 
accompanied by company police frightened prospective union mem- 
bers and made the organizers themselves wary about approaching 
and conferring with members and would-be members. 

When the committee sought to ascertain the source of instructions 
for “rough shadowing,” it was met by evasive testimony from the 
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men who had engaged in the practice! But Captain Butler finally 
admitted the constant following of union organizers: 

Senator La Fotuetrre. As I understand it, these men were keeping these union 
organizers under surveillance at your direction, and they were reporting to you? 

Mr. Burier. That is right.? 

In an attempt to deny that his men ever interfered with organizers, 
Captain Butler stated that: 

I had instructed them that they not interfere with anyone, so that nobody 
could say that there was any interference. We might have drove along the 
street in back of them. But we never got infront of them. They could go where 
they wanted.’ 

As the 8S. W. O. C. organizing campaign grew in intensity and scope 
Captain Butler found his force insufficient to take care of the normal 
duties in the plant and at the same time, to “rough shadow” an in- 
creasing number of organizers. Between June and December 1936— 
the first 6 months of the organizing campaign—the regular Republic 
police force at Youngstown was gradually increased from 40 to 57.‘ 
According to Captain Butler, the explanation of this increase was 
simple: 

Senator La Fo.Letre. Why were you putting them on then? 

Mr. Bur.er. Well, in 19386, I started to take some men out of the mill to do 
that tailing, and they had to be replaced. 

It should be noted, in connection with this increase of “rough 
shadowing” in Youngstown, that an effort was made by Republic 
officials to induce the police department of the Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Co. to share the cost of such activities and cooperate with 
Republic in the conduct of labor espionage and “rough shadowing.” 
Mr. Woltz; supervisor of police of Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co., 
testified that he was summoned to a conference with C. H. Elliott, 
assistant to the vice president in charge of operations of Republic 
Steel Corporation, concerning this plan. He described the substance 
of the conference as follows: 

Senator La Fotuerte. What was the project or program that was suggested at 
this meeting you had with the Republic officials? 

Mr. Woutz. It was just generally outlined; there was no detail. 

Senator La Fouuertrs, Give me the general outline? 


Mr. Woutz. The general outlines were that they should proceed with the 
following of the organizers and keep in touch with their activities. 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. refused to share the cost,’ and 
al VOT continued to finance its espionage and “rough shadowing”’ 
y itself. 


1 Testimony of George Snyder and Benjamin F. Myers, pt. 26, pp, 11024-11025, 
? Pt, 26, p. 11035. 
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SECTION 2. “ROUGH SHADOWING” IN CANTON, OHIO 


In Canton, too, 8. W. O. C. organizers found Republic police to be 
their most constant and open followers. Howard Porter, an organizer 
assigned to Canton between July 21, 1936, and February 1937, was 
subjected to “rough shadowing”’ soon after his arrival: 

Senator La Fou.etre. In the course of your work as a Steel Workers’ Organiz- 
ing Committee organizer in 1936 and 1937, did you personally observe any 
surveillance on the part of union organizers by Republic Steel police or undercover 


men? 
Mr. Porter. Yes, sir. 
Senator La Fouuetrs, Describe exactly what you saw or know of your own 


knowledge in this respect. 

Mr. Porter. Within about 5 days after reaching Canton I was followed con- 
stantly. They would follow me when I would leave the hotel, go out to breakfast 
or lunch or dinner. If I went out and got my car they would follow me there.: 
In fact, they followed me all the time I was in Canton and Massillon,! 


Like Mrs. Steuben and others in Youngstown, he sought to end this 
pursuit by appealing to the public police. He complained to the 
sheriff's office, where he was informed that action could be taken by 
the sheriff only in county territory outside the city limits. In Sep- 
tember Mr. Porter had occasion to drive out of the city limits, and 
was followed by two of his shadowers. Stopping at a gasoline station, 
he telephoned to the sheriff’s office and to his S. iW. O. C. office. Soon 
two deputies and several organizers arrived.? The deputies arrested 
the shadowers and took them to the county jail. Both refused to 
state their names or business but after being kept in jail for a half 
hour, they informed the deputy sheriff in charge that “they were police 
officers of the Republic Steel Corporation with the Union Drawn Steel 
Co. at Massillon, Ohio’® and that “this was part of their regular 
duties.” * When the organizers failed to file charges because there 
was no law to cover the prisoners’ activities, Walter Paul Koellner, 
deputy sheriff, released the prisoners.’ The names of the men arrested 
and released were Murice R. Long and Harold McCallister and both 
were members of the Republic Steel Corporation police force in 
Canton.® 

When Captain Gilroy, in charge of Republic’s company polices in 
the Canton-Massillon district during the SWOC drive, was asked 
whether Long and McCallister were following Mr. Porter pursuant to 
his orders, he testified: 

Senator La Fouierte. Had you instructed them to shadow union organizers? 

Mr. Gitroy. Well, to go around and see what was going on. 

Senator La Fouiuerrs, Had you instructed them to shadow union organizers? 

Mr. Giuroy. Well, to see whether they molested any of our employees or not. 


Senator La Fouuerte. I direct you to answer my question. 
Mr. Giuroy. Yes, sir,’ 
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SECTION 8. “ROUGH SHADOWING’’ BY REPUBLIC POLICE IN OTHER 
CITIES . 


“Rough shadowing” of union organizers by Republic police was 
not limited to the Youngstown and Canton-Massillon districts. 
Testimony of Charles Doyle, S. W. O. C. organizer in Buffalo, cited 
in the preceding chapter, shows that in Buffalo union organizers were 
at first shadowed secretly, but when it was obvious that the organizers 
were aware of this surveillance, the pursuit was continued as “rough 
shadowing.” 

Senator La Fouuerts. Did this surveillance continue or not? 

Mr. Doy.eE. Yes; from that time on, and when the men in the car became 
aware of the fact we knew that we were being followed, they made no attempt to 
hide the fact that they were following us. 

Senator La Fouietre. Did you ever recognize any of them? 

Mr. Dorvsz. Yes. 

Senator La Fouitetrre. Who were they? 

Mr. Doris. Mr. Hank Frears, who is now in this room.! 


“Hank Frears,’’ whose full name is Henry G. Frears and whose occupa- 
tion was “policeman for Republic” in Buffalo, testified on this point: 


Senator La Fotietrse. You have heard Mr. Doyle’s testimony that you 
‘shadowed him. Is that true? 

Mr. Frears. That is correct. 

Senator La Fo.tuertTs. Under whose instructions? 

Mr. Frears. Captain Todd’s.* 


Captain Todd, head of Republic’s company police in the Buffalo 
district, admitted giving such orders, but gave as his reason his belief 
that Mr. Doyle was a Communist. 


Senator La Fouuerre. You have heard the testimony of Mr. Doyle and 
Patrolman Frears? 

Mr. Topp. That is right. 

Senator La Fotuetn, Have you any comments to make on it? 

Mr. Topp. Mr. Doyle is known generally in Buffalo—— 

Senator La Fo.ierre (interposing). Will you speak a little louder? I can- 
not hear you. 

Mr. Topn, Mr. Doyle here—Charlie Doyle—I don’t mean to say Mr. Doyle— 
he is known commonly and professionally as a Communist and an atheist.® 


This was the first and only time that any Republic witness offered 
the political and religious views of an individual as an excuse for 
hounding him day and night. Captain Butler testified that he 
directed his patrolmen to follow union organizers to learn of their 
activities in town. Captain Gilroy also admitted having union or- 
ganizers followed for the same purpose. This apparently was a com- 
pany policy. But Captain Todd tried to lead the committee to 
believe that he undertook to follow Doyle and others because of their 
allered communistic and atheistic views. 

Todd had his own way of finding out the Communists in Buffalo. 

Senator ILA Fo.tuetre. How have you ascertained that these people were 
Communists? 

Mr. Topp. By their activities, by their friends and by their statements, 

Senator La Fot.etts. You mean statements made to your policemen? 


Mr. Topp. No; statements that are made in public mass meetings that these 
people, including Charlie Doyle, Ross, and these fellows, assembled, unemployed, 
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and who have marched on the public squares for demonstrations, and they 
have taken part in marches on our local government, our city administration .. 
building. And here a couple of years ago they also took part in a march on the 
capitol at pbeny and were forcibly ejected off of a bridge down there—that 
was quite general knowledge and in all of the newspapers—and from activities 
and their own statements and their friends and their families, Charlie Doyle’s 
stone has expressed regrets from time to time that he was a Communist and an 
atheist. 


This last assertion was based upon an affidavit by one Peter Mc- 
Keown, a neighbor of Charles Doyle’s mother, Mary Doyle, in which 
McKeown asserted that Doyle’s mother and three sisters 
used to talk to me about not liking Charlie being on the pay roll and an active 
organizer of the Communistic party.? 

_Mr. Todd had secured this affidavit on July 25, 1938, just prior to 
his appearance before the committee, because he had “heard that 
Doyle had been subpenaed.” It appears from Mr. McKeown’s affli- 
davit that he remained at work during the strike, which resulted in 
the usual tense relationships that arise between striking employees 
and those whom they consider “‘scabs.””. Mrs. Mary Doyle denied 
McKeown’s assertions in-an affidavit submitted to the committee. 

I have never on any occasion whatsoever discussed my son’s beliefs with Peter 


McKeown or anyone else. I am proud of the work he has done in the unions and 
on behalf of the unemployed.’ 


Todd’s rationalization of his “rough shadowing” activities as an effort 
to follow “Communists” led him to some startling and absurd asser- 
tions. 


Senator La FoLuettTs. Do you follow all of the Communists in Buffalo? 
Mr. Tonn. I do. I follow their activities as nearly as I possibly can. 
Senator La Fouietre. Do you have your policemen shadow all of them? 
Mr. Topp. No; I don’t have enough policemen.‘ 


Captain Todd had no apologies for this zealous pursuit of people 
whose political and religious beliefs he professed to abhor. 


‘: ner La Fouterte. How many Communists are you shadowing now in 
uffalo 

Mr. Topp. I could not tell you. I amr here now, Senator. 
~ Senator La Fouuetre. Well, how many were you shadowing when you left 
Buffalo? . 

Mr. Topp. Understand, we are doing this deliberately. We are not shadowing, 
we are not operating under any covers, and we never attempted to. 


In this deliberate fashion, Captain Todd admitted having three or 


four people under surveillance at a time: 


7 Senator La Fou.tetrr. How many have you had under surveillance at any one 
ImMe 
Mr. Topp. Three or four of them. 
Senator La Foutuerts. Is that all? _ 
Mr. Topp. At any one time, Senator. I don’t have men to cover any more of 
them at any one time.® 
Todd’s real purpose in having people tailed around Buffalo was 
really the same as Butler’s and Gilroy’s. He admitted that he 
followed others than so-called Communists. He also stated that all 
the people he followed were active in promoting union organization. 
1 Pt. 26. pp. 11065-11066. 
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Senator La Fouierrs. Were all the people that you have under surveillance 
Communists? ' tg mete * 04 

Mr. Topp. No; I would not say. that, Senator, and to be truthful about it; 
but they were all sleeping practically in the same office, and I like to judge people 
best by their friends and the company they keep. = 

Senator La FouLetts. Were all the people that you had under surveillance 
organizers or active in the Steel Workers Organizing Committee? 

* * * * * * 


Mr. Topp. I would not say they were all active organizers; no. They were all 
active however, in either organizing or assisting or intimidating persons into 
signing up with the SWOC.! 

The pretense of this Republic policeman that he followed ‘“Com- 
munists” around Buffalo is thus no more than a cloak for conscious 
and deliberate “rough shadowing” of union organizers. That this 
was done with the knowledge and the tacit approval of the head of 
the police department of Republic Steel Corporation is evident from 
the following testimony of Superintendent Williams: 

Senator La FouuterrTse. Did you know at this time during this organization 
drive that the members of your police department were keeping union organizers 
under surveillance? 

Mr. Wiuuirams. Yes; I knew at times they were.? 

- Mr. Williams also admitted that the dittoed reports sent out by him 
to his captains, which were discussed in the preceding chapter, con- 
tained complete descriptions of union leaders and organizers,’ and he 
knew that his captains kept the organizers under surveillance. 

Senator La Fou.terre. Was it your policy to send out identification of the 
Eee men or organizers that you could find who were engaged in this organizing 
wor 

Mr. Wiutiams. Those particular men, yes; along with others, the complaints 
we had received from our employees as to the destruction of property and all sorts 


of threats, and naturally we should have known who these fellows were. 
* * * * * * * 


Senator La Fouiettn. Did they keep them under surveillance, do you know? 
Mr. WiuurAms. Occasionally I would pick up from my subordinates where 
they were and different individuals they had talked to, certainly. 
* * * * * * DY 


Senator La Foutiterre. Did you know then, that these union organizers were 
under surveillance? 

Mr. Wiutams. Well, in a sense they were; yes.‘ 
It is also worth noting that between March 1936, before the union 
organization drive began, and May 1937, when the strike began, the 
regular Republic’ police force increased in size from 270 to 370.5 
When asked what new duties necessitated this increase, Superin- 
tendent Williams replied that ‘‘There wasn’t any new functions, 
Senator, outside of what men we had on the outside.” 4 The men 
“on the outside” were the men engaged in labor espionage or ‘‘rough 
shadowing.” 


1 Pt, 26, p. 11066. 
! he 26, pp. 11008-11000, 


* See p. 174. 
# Pt, 26, p. 11008, 
§ See p. 186. 
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Regular police force not including temporary employees acting a3 guards or watchmen during emergencies (estimated number) 


a a 
1936 1937 


District — eee 

Jan. | Feb. | Mar.} Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.} Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May } June | July | Aug. | Sept.] Oct. | Nov. | Dee. 

11 districts. ...-._..-- 275 271 270 | 279 286 | 285 311 316 | 330 | 336 / 339 [ 343] 348 352 | 354 358 | 370} 382 {| 485} 390 391 2 | 361 349 

Youngstown. _..._._- 43 43 43 48 49 50 58 64 67 68 64 65 66 65 65 66 68 77 vi 75 70 63 57 87 

Cleveland_......_._.. 42 41 40 45 49 50 51 53 53 56 62 63 64 63 62 61 66 69 68 70 73 ri] 73] 66 
Canton and Massil- : 

ONisevececcte. eels. 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Canton. ......-..._.- 3k 29 29 29 27 27 26 27 23 2 30 31 31 31 31 32 33 34 34 35 33 38 37 37 
Mass‘lion...._....--- 24 24 24 24 3 23 23 22 B 2B 23 22 22 2i 21 21 21 20 22 23 23 24 23 24 
Warren_-.-...-...2-- 27 27 27 27 ps) Zi 33 34 38 40 38 39 38 43 44 43 46 45 46 46 42 8B 35 3 
Niles, Newton, and ' 

Liberty.....-.._-- 7 7 7 6 6 6 7 8 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9. 9 9 8 8 
Monroe.-_.--.-..._-- 8 8 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 6 7 7 7 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 
Elyria sc voscsee22 3. 4 4 3 4 4 4 4 4 5 § 5 § § 5 5 § 5 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Buffalo....-.-.....--- 20 20 20 20 22 22 29 24 27 28 29 29 29 29 28 30 28 29 29 36 29 29 25 22 
Brooklyn..........-- 3 2 2 2 2 2 4 4 4 3 3 5 5 4 5 5 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Detroit_.....-.2..2 28. 2 2 2 2 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 4 4 4 4 4; 4 4 4 4 4 
Superior.....-.... 22. 4 4 4 4 5 5 5 5 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 ‘4 4 4 5 4 
Birmingham. _...___- 15 15 16 16 16 15 16 16 16 15 16 16 17 17 17: 18 v3 23 25 25 25 26 26 26 
Chicago.....-.-...--- 2 20 21 Pt) 21 21 22 22 3 23 24 23 26 27 27 27 26 26 26 25 24 24 24 25 
Hartford....---._.--- 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 

ETY..<-2so525 ts 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 t 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Beaver Falls... -____- 10 10 16 10 10 10 id 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 11 il ll 1 11 11 
Northern Coal Mines. 4 4 4 4 4 5 5 5 5 5 5 § 5 5 5 § 5 5 6 5 6 6 6[- 46 
Northern Ore Mines_ it) 0 0 G 0 0 G 0 0 0 0 G 0 0 0 1 1 1 0 1 1 i 1 0 
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1 Exhibit 4551, which appears in pt. 26 on p. 11132. 
Source: Reports from Republic Steel Corporation, 
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SECTION 4. INTERFERENCE WITH THE DISTRIBUTION OF UNION 
. LITERATURE 


One of the most important factors in the conduct of a union organ- 
ization drive is the distribution of leaflets, pamphlets, and other lit- 
erature. It was the recognition of this fact that led the company 
police in the company town of: Lynch, Harlan County, to confiscate 
all union literature distributed to the workers. In and around the 
Republic plants similar efforts were made by company police to pre- 
vent the distribution of union literature. : 

In Youngstown, Robert H. Burke, the organizer in charge of the 
distribution of union literature outside the gates of Republic’s plants, 
testified that: | 


We distributed it at every gate on every shift, whenever the paper came out or 
whenever there was any extra material that we put out, At first I used men who 
were unemployed, but I found that they were too easily intimidated by certain 
people who would come out, the policemen at the gates, and that sort of thing, 
and tell them to go away. I mean they did not want to do the job; so I got a. 
number of kids between the ages of 14 and 16 or 17, on the basis that I thought. 
that they would not be so easily intimidated nor would they be subjected to attack 
by the thugs that hung around and tried to stop the distribution of literature, in- 
cluding in my definition of ‘‘thugs’’ those policemen who had uniforms on.! 


On one occasion efforts were made by persons connected with the 
Republic police to bribe these boys to leave the scene without dis- 
tributing their literature. Mr. Burke described this incident as follows: 


Another thing, on the distribution of literature, which I have not brought out. 
I left these kids down at the mill gate, and naturally I had to keep traveling to 
cover all of the mill gates, since there are about 30 around the Youngstown 
district. I came back and some of them had gone. Again, in a car with a Penn- 
sylvania license No. 2730 D, according to the boys, men had come and picked 
then up and offered them a dollar if they gave them the papers and went home. 
Some of them stayed and some of them went home.? 


The car mentioned by Mr. Burke was owned by Benjamin F. Myers, 
a member of the Republic police force in Youngstown.? Mr. Burke’s 
oan on this point remained uncontradicted. Captain Butler 
merely challenged Mr. Burke’s statements concerning the age of the 
boys, stating that they were 8 and 9, not 16 to 18.4 

n Buffalo, too, Republic police took upon themselves the duty of 
denying to their employees the right of access to union literature. 
Charles Doyle, SWOC organizer in the Buffalo area, described what 
happened when a group of union men began to distribute leaflets to 
workers at the gates of the Republic plant in that city: 


Senator La Fouuetrs. Did you attempt to distribute leaflets in Buffalo? 

Mr. Doyus. Yes. 

Senator La Foutuerrs. Were you interfered with in any way by men you knew, 
of your own knowledge, to be Republic policemen? - 

Mr. Doyue. One particular incident. I went to the Republic St€el plant 
which is situated on Abbott Road in Buffalo, together with others from the field 
force of the 8. W. O. C. Accompanying me were Ernest Bowman, Mr. Ross, 
Nick Canesowich and John Sobieraj. We got in front of the main gate of the 
Republic Steel plant, and we seen there quite a number of Republic policemen. 
One of them was stationed directly in front of the door where the men had to 
pass through. 


1 Pt, 26, p. 11028, 
§ Pt. 26, p. 11037. 
§ Pt. 26, exhibit 4556, p. 11135, 
4 Pt. 26, p. 11035, 
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This policeman, every time that we gave a worker a paper, as soon as the 
worker stepped into the doorway he would take it from him. When we seen this 
we began to fold the papers up small so that the workers who wanted to keep 
them would be able to put them in their pockets so the policemen would not be 
able to have a chance to take it away from them. 

When we done this, then the policeman deliberately put his hands in their 
pockets and took the papers off of him. After we were there a little while, the 
captain of the Republic police force, Mr. Todd, who was supervising the work 
of the policemen there, sent four of them across the street where the workers 
coming out of the plant would have to wait for a streetcar or go to get their 
automobiles, and the same thing was going on across the street, taking the papers 
away from the men that were coming out.! 


This occurred on Abbott Road, a public street. Captain Todd left 
Mr. Doyle’s testimony on this point uncontroverted when given an 
opportunity to comment on it.? 

‘Testimony before the committee disclosed several instances of in- 
timidation and of attacks on union men distributing literature at the 
gates of Republic plants in Cleveland. The first of these incidents 

-occurred on January 12, 1937, when S. W. O. C. Organizer Alex Balint 
and a friend, Bill Wimmer, went down to the gates of the Corrigan, 
McKinney plant to distribute leaflets announcing a S. W. O. C. mass 
meeting. The events that followed were described by Mr. Balint: 


This was at 3 o’clock January 12;-1937. Bill Wimmer and I went down to 
gate No. 1. As we were standing there waiting for the men to come out a man 
came out of the mill dressed in company police uniform, and he walked up toward 
me, and he had his right hand in his pocket, and I saw that upon his wrist was a 
piece of strap similar to that worn on blackjacks, and this man came up to me 
and circled around me several times, continually looking at my shoe. He 
would not look me in the face or the arms, but he would look at my shoe. He 
kept circling around me and I turned and kept my eyes on his face and arms. 
When this happened about three or four times Mr. Wimmer, my buddy, started 
circling around him. ~ After five or six revolutions around me, he started after 
Mr. Wimmer and circled around him several times, looking at his shoes con- 
tinually. When he started going around him I started going around Sergeant 
Riggins, and after several more attempts he stepped back and laughed at us and 
walked into the plant. Not a word was said by either ore of us.3 


Undaunted by these gyrations, Mr. Balint again began to distribute 
these leaflets on the following day, this time at the No. 2 gate. He 
was accompanied by Mr. Wimmer and Vincent Favorito. Suspicious 
of the strange actions of company police stationed at the gate, they 
moved to another Republic plant, the Truscon plant, and resumed 
their leaflet distribution. There all went well until a large man 
dressed in worker’s clothes came out of the gate and approached 
Balint and Favorito. Mr. Balint testified to his actions: 


He was in workingmen’s clothes, and we took him to be a worker at that time 
He walked to Favorito, and Mr. Favorito started to hand him a leaflet. He 
would not take it and approached me, so I thought that I would try my luck and 
handed him a leaflet, and he did not take it and he walked on the right side of 
me and almost behind me. I heard him mutter something about a son of a 

, and I turned around to see what the man was cussing about, and as I 
turned around I saw that he was swinging at me, and I distinctly saw brass 
knucks on his hands, and he struck me right above the eye, my left eye. 

Senator La Fouuerre. Could you identify this man if you saw him? 

Mr. Bauint. I can, sir.5 
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Mr. Favorito confirmed Mr. Balint’s testimony and asserted that he, 
coon was able to identify: Balint’s assailant. This identification was. 
made: ow 


Senator LA Fotnerrs. Mr. Balint, have you seen this man recently? 

Mr. Baurnt. I have. | 

Senator La Foutetry. Where have you seen him? 

Mr. Bauint. He is in the room here. 

Senator La Fotuerts. Can you pick him out? 

Mr. Bauint. I can (going to the back of the hearing room and pointing), that 
ge ere right back there. ; 

enator La Fouuetrs. Go ahead and point him out. I want you to go back 
and be certain of your identification. | 

Mr. Bauint. This is the man right there. 

Senator La Foututerrs. Which one? . 

Mr. Bauint, This one right here (pointing). 

Senator LA Fouuerrs. Mr. (Kenneth J.) Sodders? 

Mr. Bauint. Yes, sir.! 

Mr. Favorito confirmed Mr. Balint’s identification.'. Mr. Balint’s 
injuries consisted of a cut over his eye, requiring several stitches.” 
_Mr-. Sodders denied the attack, claiming that he had been in Mas- 
sillon on a 2-day pleasure trip on the day Balint was attacked. When 
shown an expense voucher dated January 14, 1937, the day following 
the assault, showing a payment of $264.55 to him on that day, osten- 
sibly for mileage, he explained that this was for expense incurred by: 
him for espionage activities during the Berger strike, nearly 2 years 
before? Captain Gilroy, who approved the voucher, said that he had 
done so on orders from the Cleveland headquarters of the company 
police, and that he did not know about the money being due Sodders 
from the Berger strike.* Previously, Gilroy had: Bp proved other 
expense payments to Sodders in connection with the Berger strike, 
including one in March 1936 for $588.03, which was supposed to have 
ended Sodders’ strike expense account.‘ Nor did Mr. Gilroy see Mr: 
Sodders in Massillon when he signed this voucher.’ 

A week after this assault, about January 20, a group of union men 
and organizers again went out to the Truscon plant in Cleveland to 
distribute union literature. Mr. Balint described what occurred 
there when the union men arrived: | 

When ‘we got there it seemed as if the company had already had information 
that we were coming, because Capt. Dewey Jones was there and about 30 people 
were outside of the gate waiting for us there. As we approached 

Senator La Fouuerte. Were the people outside of the gate in uniform? 

Mr. Bauint. Some of them were in uniform and some of them were in working- 
men’s clothes and some of them were just dressed up as civilians. It was.a mix-. 
ture. We parked our cars and we started to come across toward the gate, and I 
recall that Mr. Benny Favorito was the first one leading toward the gate, and as 
they started going toward the gate these 30 or 40 men that they had there, they 
started approaching them, and they met in the middle of the street. I saw the 
first man that was by the gate awaiting for us.as he came in the middle of the 
street strike Benny Favorito in the mouth, and I saw Benny Favorito strike back 
once or twice, and Capt. Dewey Jones run out in the street and told the men to 
get back in front of the plant, and they did.® . 


1 Pt. 26, p. 11044. 

2 Pt. 26, exhibit 4559. 

3 Pt. 26, p. 11047. 

‘Testimony of James L. Willfams, pt. 24, p. 10107. 
8’ Testimony of Joseph F. Gilroy, pt. 26, p. 11048, 

6 Pt. 26, pp. 11051-11052, 
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“Benny” Favorito confirmed Mr. Balint’s description of the events, 
as did Vincent Favorito, his brother.’ ae 

On April 19 another union man who was distributing literature 
outside of the Truscon plant was attacked by a Republic policeman. 
Paul Castman testified that while he was passing out literature on 
Truscon Avenue, near the corner of Fifth-fifth Street, he had occasion 
to sign up a union member who represented himself as John Jense, 
but was actually someone else who remains unidentified. ; 

Mr. Castman. * * * ag I was handing him this stub of the card back, a 
man shoved him out of the way and swung at me with a blackjack, which I could 
not get out of the way of, and it hit me in the side of the face on the jaw, breaking 

_one of my teeth and also the partial pete that I wore in my mouth. 

It staggered me and I stumbled backward off the curb and fell to the ground in 
between these two parked automobiles, whereupon that man with the blackjack 
jumped on me with his knees and proceeded to keep beating me around the head 
and the arms and the hands with this blackjack, breaking my arm, cutting my 
head in a couple of places which necessitated quite a few stitches to sew up. Also 
on my left elbow; they had to sew my elbow up. 

Senator La Foi errs. Did you recognize your assailant? 

Mr. Castman. I did. 

Senator La Fouuetre. Who was he? 

Mr. CastmMan. Sergeant (Roy) Brown, the gentleman sitting right here.? 

Mr. Castman suffered the following injuries, according to the records 
of St. Alexis Hospital in Cleveland: ~ -- 


(1) Mild concussion—-possible skull fracture. 
(2) Laceration of occipital and frontal areas. 
(3) Lacerations of inner right cheek. 
ts Laceration of left elbow. ; 
(5) Fracture of middle phalanx of 5th left digit. 
(6) Colles Fracture, right wrist.* 
Sergeant Brown, of the Republic police force in Cleveland, denied the 


attack, stating that at the time he was at home.‘ 
SECTION 5. ATTACKS ON UNION ORGANIZERS 


Evidence of unprovoked assaults by Republic police on union men 
simply for the purpose of intimidating them and frightening them 
into inactivity was presented in the course of the committee’s hear- 
ings pertaining to at least two of the cities where there are Republic 
plants. It must be stated that the committee did not make a special 
-effort to locate instances of physical violence in ordinary times, but: 
evidence was adduced only incidentally when some of the witnesses 
who were called in other connections related their experiences. 
Charles Doyle, SWOC organizer, testified that on December 13, 
1936, he held a union meeting in the back room of Marie’s Grill on 
South Park Avenue in Buffalo, N. Y. When the meeting was over 
Mr. Doyle and a friend remained in the-restaurant to talk. They 
were approached by a man who identified himself as Henry Sears, 
and whom Mr. Doyle recognized as one of his “rough shadowers.”’ 
What followed was described by Mr. Doyle: 


Sears, then, or rather the individual I thought was Sears, tried to pick a fight, 
and by this time there was only Houston and myself Jeft in the place. A little 


1 Testimony of Benedict Peter Favorito and Thomas Vincent Favorito, pt. 26, pp. 11052-11053. 
PY) p. . ae 
$ Pt, 24, exhibit 4568, p. 11144. 

4 Pt. 26, p. 11074, 
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later,, when Sears went on the outside we followed out about a minute later. 
And he had his coat off, and as soon as Mr. Houston and myself. went on the 
outside of the grill in the front, four men pounced on us and beat us up.. — 

Someone hit me in the mouth from the front with his fist and immediately 

after that something hit me from behind, right on the ear at the side of the jaw, 
Mr. Houston was also beat up and kicked around while he was laying on the 
ground. I was stunned, and the whole thing happened only in a few minutes, 
and the four men, one of them being Mr. Frears, who I later found out was 
Frears and not Sears, was one of these men who attacked us at that particular 
time. He is now in this room.! 
Mr. Doyle suffered, according to his physician, Dr. Thomas J. 
Syracuse, ‘a bruised and contused right jaw.”* Mr. Frears ad- 
mitted being in the restaurant but claimed that he did not attack 
Mr. Doyle, that he had been drinking all afternoon, and ‘‘was a 
little woozy’’; that one of the union men picked on him, and he 
challenged him by saying: “Well, if you want to fight, I might as” 
well give it to you now’, and took off his coat and went outside. 
As he went out, he himself was struck in the mouth.’ Frears also 
stated, however, that as he came out he “saw several men laying on 
the ground,’’ who were not company policemen. There were, he 
also admitted, three Republic policemen—Glazer, Burke, and De- 
Perro—who, when Frears stepped out “by that time they were 
going away from the place.” * 

Captain Todd explained that the owner of Marie’s Grill, one Frank 
Steel, was an employee of Republic Steel, that he still is an employee, 
and a close friend of Frears. Doyle asserted that Steel was a strike- 
breaker who worked during the 1937 strike. ; 

According to Todd’s version of the events of December 13, 1936, 
Steel overheard Doyle “instructing them what to do to hang Frears 
here as one of these thugs and these cutthroats.” Thereupon Steel 
immediately called up the Republic offices and informed someone 
“what was going to take place, and three of them came down.” ® 
Captain Todd then explained what followed: 

* * * the Republic Steel police did wait until such time as Frears was struck 
by one of these men as he came out of the door, and, of course, the fight was on.® 

Captain Todd was not at the scene, and, therefore, he was relating 
at best what he must have heard from his policemen. It is interesting 
that his story is completely out of focus as compared with the descrip- 
tion of the scene as given by Frears himself. According to Frears, 
when he went outside there were “‘several men laying on the ground”’ 
none of whom were company policemen, who, in fact, ‘‘were going 
away from the place” when he went outside. Furthermore, Frears 
testified that he did not know of the presence of the other policemen 
outside. If his friend, Frank Steel, did agtually overhear a threat 
by Doyle against Frears and called Republic policemen, it is strange 
that he did not tell Frears about it. 

The testimony presented by Frears and Todd, in the light of all 
these contradictions, appears without evidential value, and Doyle’s 
story of the assault carries more conviction. 

1 Pt, 26, p. 11058. 
1 Pt. 26, exhibit 4564, p. 11141. 
3 Pt. 26, p. 11060. 
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Testimony presented before the committee also shows that in 
Oleveland there were at least two other occasions on which union 
organizers were roughly manhandled and beaten by Republic police. 
The first of these occurred on January 13, 1937. The victim, Gerald 
Breads, an employee of the Otis Steel Co., had been active in organiza- 
tion work, distributing leaflets at Republic plant gates. While doing 
this he had observed the use of the following technique by company 

police stationed at the plant gates: 


Mr. Breaps. Well, there was never no. violence, it was always they apppeared 
to me like they were puEeIne the finger on. us. 

Senator La Fouuette. What do you mean by that, following you? 

Mr. Breans. Well, no, not at the present time I am talking about. 

Senator La Foutuetre. What do you mean by “putting the finger on you?” 

Mr. BrREAps. We went down there to pass out literature and first one patrolman 
would come out and take a look at us and go back in the time shanty and then 
another one would come out.! 


‘On the night of January 13, the following incident occurred to 
Mr. Breads as he departed early from a union meeting: 


Mr. Brpaps, I was at the Bohemian National Hall on Broadway, I wouldn’t 
know what number it was, it is right there at Pershing Road.. 

Senator La Fotuerre. When was that? 

Mr. Breaps. ‘That was on the night on July 13, 1937. I had to go to work that 
night at 11 o’clock so I left the hall about 9 and another fellow by the name of 
Paul Chocky was with me. We started away from the hall to get the dinky 
ie our across the Clark Avenue Bridge, and just as we was going across 

roadway——- 

Senator La Fou.erre (interposing). Was this while the strike was on? 

Mr. Breaps. No; this was before the strike—January 13, 1937. 

Senator La Fouuerre. Proceed. 

Mr. Breaps. There was a car pulled away from the curb. I stepped in front 
of the car and got out in the streetcar tracks and I seen Dewey Jones and another 
fellow jumping in the car alongside. 

Senator La Fo.uvetts. Did you recognize the other man? 

Mr. Breaps. I couldn’t; no. So I started through the gas station with the 
idea that if I got on the dinky they wouldn’t follow me into there. I had an idea 
what was going to happen. Before I got to the dinky they had cut me off. 
Dewey Jones and the other fellow in the back seat jumped out and pulled revolvers 
on me. One of them stuck one in the back of my neck and Jones was in front of 
me holding one in my stomach. 

Well, words passed both ways, they called me names and I called them back I 

ueas, and I asked them what it was all about. They told me to never mind that 

would get mine, that I would get what was coming to me, and they wanted to 
put me in the car and I said no. They tried to force me in the car and shoved 
me right against the car and the fellow who was riding in the back seat with 
Jones at the time the car stopped, he grabbed me and shoved me farther in. 
Then there was nothing I could do but get up on the seat. I don’t know what 
route we took, or where we was, but I come to under the Clark Avenue Bridge, 
after I got bashed over the head a couple of times with a blackjack and revolver 
butt, and I was also hit on the arm, too.? 


According to the records of the Cleveland City Hospital, Mr. Breads 
suffered lacerations of the scalp. He was taken to the hospital by 
his friends Favorito and Slanie. Despite diligent efforts and adequate 
formal notice given to the Republic Steel Corporation, the committee 
was unable to obtain Mr. Jones’ presence in the hearing room when 
Mr. Breads testified. Several days later Mr. Jones appeared and 
denied Mr. Breads’ charges. The committee has only the hospita) 

1 Pt. 26, p, 11076. 
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record as tarigible evidence in face of the conflicting testimony of 
Breads and Jones. . : ; | 

The other instance of an attack on a union organizer by company 
police occurred again in Cleveland, after the “Little Steel” strike, on 
September 21, 1937. The victim, Vincent Favorito, was on his way 
to his parked auto at 11:45 p. m., having just attended a union council 
meeting when he was attacked by three men. Mr. Favorito described 
this attack: . 

* * + As T was walking toward my car, approaching my car, I was about 
5 feet from it there, I turned off the sidewalk to go to my car which was facing 
north on West Tenth. The man that was on my right side, the man that was 
walking toward me, hit me with a blackjack on the back of my head and: the 
fellow that was coming toward me from the back end of my car hit me on the face 
with a gun, and I felt the man in back of me grapple me by the neck and put his 
knee on my back, and immediately then something come into my mouth like a 
bag, we can call it a gag because it was a rag, and I couldn't say a peep; and I was 
held on both arms by these two men that evidently wanted to knock me out, and 
didn’t do it, and we struggled there. I happened to get loose some way and I 
get this man here that was in back of me and I throws him over me, but he went 
night on top of me, I happened to hit the ground, and him on top of me, and I held 

im there. 

I was afraid that if I would get kicked in the head that it would be the end of 
me. I held onto him, and while I was holding onto him these other blokes or 
thugs were hitting me, kicking me, and swearing. While this was going on the 
also kicked the fellow that was up on top of me and he happens to let go and 
hollered. As I hollered my brothers-in-law and my sister heard me and come to 
my rescue.! 

The Cleveland City Hospital records indicate that Vincent Favorito 
was admitted at 12:20 a. m. on September 22, 1937. _ Diagnosis was 
‘fY shaped lac. over occ. region of scalp * * * Abrasions over 1 eyebrow 
with ecchymotic area with edema of left eyelid.? 

In this case, too, Dewey Jones contradicted the testimony of the union 
witnesses and the hospital record is the only tangible evidence in the 
committee’s possession. . 

Because Captain Jones was not available when the committee 
was taking testimony on these events it was impossible to identify 
him at the hearing. When he appeared on the last day of the com- 
mittee’s session, on August 11, he denied all allegations that incrimi- 
nated him. Since then the committee has obtained further evidence 
on the character of Mr. Jones which tends to impeach the ehsaace 
of his denials. He now appears to be a man of vicious temper, quic 
in the use of force. 

In the preceding chapter on espionage it was related how the com- 
mittee came into possession of a labor spy report relating to the 
brothers Konkowski, which was found in Dewey Jones’ old car, which 
was traded in at an automobile sales place in Elwood, Ind?’ This 
report, as-was related, was turned over to the committee unsolicited, 
by Howard Cavan and Bernard Rebuck, garage mechanics of the 
Dawson Buick Co., of Elwood, Ind., where Mr. Jones turned in his 
car. When the report was shown to Dewey Jones at the committee's 
hearings on August 11, 1938, he denied all knowledge of it, professing 
never to have seen it. Yet on December 24, 1938, Dewey Jones 
appeared in Elwood, Ind., presumably visiting his relatives there, and 
dropped in at the garage where the committee’s informants, Messrs. 

1 Pt. 26, pp. 11054-11055. 
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} — 
Rebuck and Cavan, were at work. Dewey Jones then wreaked his 
vengeance, by assaulting them in a brutal and vicious manner.! 

In the face of such evidence Vice President Charles M. White’s 
panegyrics about the upright and home-loving character of Republic 
policemen * must be considered as no more than an obvious attempt 
at self-defense, the only value of which is to mislead the committee. 
If it is true that Mr. White and his colleagues have_made a tremen- 
dous effort to obtain high-caliber men, then they must either admit 
failure in their efforts, or must assume responsibility for the slow 
degeneration of the force, under direction and instructions from above, 
into a group of strong-arm terrorists. The fact is that Republic Steel 
aa eee made no special investigation-and required no special 

ualifications from applicants for policemen’s jobs. Superintendent 
illiams admitted as much in no uncertain terms.” 

On the whole, the record makes it clear that the Republic police 
department systematically and methodically engaged in the shadow- 
ing and intimidation of union organizers during the organizing cam- 

aign of the Steel Workers Organizing Committee in 1936 and 1937. 

hree police captains, Butler, Gilroy, and Todd, testified that their 
men kept union organizers under surveillance in their respective dis- 
tricts, Youngstown, Canton, and Buffalo. Their testimony and the 
records of the Republic Steel Corporation show that the personnel of 
the police force was increased in order to carry on this activity. There 
is also no doubt that the company police interferred with and thwarted 
the distribution of literature by union men and organizers. .\s to 
the assaults alleged by the union organizers, there is a conflict of tes- 
timony, but on the whole record the committee feels that there is no 
doubt that some persons, whether completely identified as company 
olicemen or not, committed vicious assaults on union organizers 
or no other reason than the fact that they were organizers engaged 
in unionizing Republic Stoel Corporation employces. In at least one 
of these incidents four company policemen were definitely identified. 
In view of the whole record, the committee cannot but feel that such 
assaults and intimidatory action were not out of line with the char- 
acter and conduct of Republic Steel Corporation’s police. The re- 
sponsibility for such a campaign of shadowing and intimidation, car- 
ried on over a long period of time and at widely scattered plants of 
the corporation, under the direction of police officials, cannot be 
denied or evaded by the management of the corporation. 


' See appendix B for affidavits of Bernard Rebuck and Howard Cavan. 
# See p. 123. 


CHAPTER X. Cost AND RESPONSIBILITY 


Preceding chapters of this report contain discussions of the activi- 
ties of Republic Steel Corporation’s police department in labor 
espionage, rough shadowing, and other forms of intimidation, and 
strikebreaking—all calculated to impede the efforts of the employees 
to organize for purposes of collective bargaining. The expenses 
incurred in connection with these activities were paid by the corpora- 
tion upon presentation of “‘blind’’ vouchers submitted by various 
members of the police department. These vouches failed to show 
upon their face the specific purpose for which the money was spent. 

Some of these vouchers’ were bank except for the date, the sum of 
money, and the signatures of the payee and the officer approving the 
payment. Others contained peices descriptions of the purpose for 
which the money was expended, without giving any ee indication 
of the use of the money. For example, certain vouchers submitted 
by W. Earl Butler, captain of Republic police in the Youngstown 
district, stated the purpose to be “‘investigations.’”’! The vouchers 
submitted by James S. Torbic, in charge of police in the Monroe, 
Mich., district, bore the terse explanation, “special account.’’? Capt. 
Dewey W. Jones, in charge of the company police in the Cleveland 
district, submitted vouchers totaling $1,852.82 during 1936,? which 
bore the explanation “special investigation” or “special duty away 
from plant.” Superintendent James L. Williams himself submitted 
vouchers covering expenditures of $2,707.25 during the period from 
May to August 1936, which were explained only by the cryptic 
notation “special expense.’’* Capt. George E. Todd, in charge of” 
company police in the Buffalo district, submitted a series of vouchers 
covering expenditures of $10,283.50 during the period from April 
1936 to January 1938, and accounted for these expenditures by varying 
explanations which read, “special duty,” “supplies,’”’ “special work,”’ 
“services rendered,” ‘‘company business,” ‘“‘special expense,” and 
“regular traveling expenses.’”’? C.D. Evans, in charge of the company 
police in Steel & Tubes, Inc., a subsidiary of Republic Steel Corpo- 
ration, expended a total of $2,175.99 on vouchers which bore the 
eee “special expense or advances” or were totally unex- 
plained. 

In addition to this there was a large number of vouchers submitted 
by the police departments in all districts covering small amounts to 
reimburse various members of the police force for travel mileage.® 
There was no explanation in most cases of the purpose for which this 
mileage was incurred. Unexplained expenditures mentioned above 
were charged to the regular police department’s account and were 
incurred during the period from April 1936 through December 1937. 

1 Pt. 26, exhibit 4490, p. 10797. 
? Pt. 26, exhibit 4490, p. 10802, 
3 Pt. 25, exhibit 4490, -p. 10798. 
‘Pt. 25, exhibit 4490, p. 10801. 
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SECTION 1. EXTENT AND PURPOSE OF “ BLIND” VOUCHERS 


The committee requested from Republiv Steel Corporation the 
vouchers filed by the police department for the period from April 1, 
1936, up to December 1937. In response to this request expense vouch- 
ers in the total amount of $51,839.61 were submitted by the corpora- 
tion, exclusive of police department expenses during the 1937 strike. 
Of this amount $33,118.23 was unexplained, represented by “blind 
vouchers.” An additional $8,074.91 was for mileage covered by. the 
police department for unexplained travel. Thus we find nearly 64 per- 
cent of these police department expenses during the period were made 
on blind vouchers and another 16 percent were for unexplained mileage. 

The police department’s vouchers were furnished to the committee 
in response to a subpena calling for records of all payments for espio- 
nage into the union activities of employees or organizers. According 
to the testimony of Pearce F. Boyer, comptroller of the corporation, 
the company had no accounts or other records which showed that 
money was spent for espionage or rough shadowing. Therefore, he 
supplied the cgammittee with the expense accounts of the police depart- 
ment. In his own words: 

We looked through our records. I had no accounts that we could locate. I 
went through them with my men. We had no accounts that we could locate 
that came under that classification. The only expense that I would know of 
that came under that designation would be in the expenses of our police depart- 


ment) 

Senator La Foutuetrs, And did you furnish vouchers as a result of your search 
of expenses of the police department? 

Mr. Borer. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Fout,etts. From May 1936 to December 1937? 

Mr. Boyer. Yes, sir; we went through all of our expense accounts of the 
company and subsidiary companies to locate every expense account of a member 
of the police force.! 

Because these expense accounts contained no detail concerning the 
expenditures, the committee was obliged to turn for information to 
the poncemen and police officials who had submitted them. The 
results were revealing. 

For example, the payments made by Captain Gilroy, of the Canton- 
Massillon district, during and shortly after the strike in 1935 to the 
labor spies Ray and Sodders ? were covered by these ‘“‘blind”’ vouchers. 
Some of these vouchers bore cryptic words, such as ‘‘advance,”’ or 
“special expense’’;* others deliberately disguised the purpose of the 
expenditure. For example: 

Senator La Fouuertte. Will you look on page 84? It is a debit memorandum, 
dated July 9—‘“To cash advanced to J. F. Gilroy, account of Frank O’ Malley— 
$400.00——strike expense’”’. 

What was that for, Mr. Gilroy? 

Mr. Gitroy. I believe that was paid to Ray and Sodders, ¢ 
Ray and Sodders were labor spies operating during the Berger strike 
of 1935.5 

Senator La Fouuetts, Will you look on page 85; there is a debit memoran- 
dum-——July 18--this is charged to the strike expense account—July 18— “J. F. 
Gilroy, advance $500.”’ 

1 Pt, 25, pp. 10440-10441, 
1Ch. VI, sec. 3, pp. 151-152. 
3 Pt. 23, exhibit 4318-1-4318-95, pp. 9920-9968. 
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What was that for? 

Mr. Gitroy. I feel sure those two items there—— 

Senator La Fo.uetre (interposing). I will take the second one when I get to 
it; what is the first one for? 
ae Gitroy. The first one, I am quite sure that was giving money to Ray and 

ers. 

Senator La Fouierrs. July 30—advance to J. F. Gilroy, $1,255. _ me 

What is that for? 

Mr. Gitroy. That was the last day they worked in the Canton section, and 
that was, no doubt, cleaning up their account.! 


Gilroy also testified that he gave some of the money charged to him 
in the Berger strike account to Superintendent Williams.? While 
Mr. Williams was unable to recall how he used most of it, he did recall 
concerning one item of $229.20 that he had asked Gilroy to obtain 
for him_and testified as follows concerning its use: 

Yes; I probably wanted--I probably owed some people small amounts for 
various things they did for us in the way of information.’ 

Superintendent Jamos L. Williams personally made use of blind 
vouchers to cover some of his expenditures during nonstrike periods 
as well as strike periods. Among the company police department 
expense vouchers submitted by Mr. Boyer were four charged to Mr. 
Williams directly, dated respectively May 29, June 30, July 31, and 
September 1, 19386. These vouchers, in the total amount of $2,707.25, 
bore either the cryptic explanation ‘‘special expense’ or no explana- 
tion whatever. When Mr. Williams was shown these vouchers he 
testified concerning the expenditures they covered as follows: 

Senator LA Fou.etrs. Mr. Williams, I show you four vouchers out of the group 
of vouchers, exhibit 4489. They start on May 29, June 30, July 31, and September 
1, and they are for amounts around $455 or a little more per month. 

Mr. WILLiAMs (examining). | 

Senator La Fotitette. Did you pay any money out of those vouchers for 
information or for undercover work? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. No doubt I did; yes.5 \ 

The captains of police in other Republic Steel districts followed 
Mr. Williams’ example. Mr. Torbic of the Monroe district testified 
that he used blind vouchers only for investigations: 

Senator La Fouuertr. Do you have any other types of vouchers aside from 
these, covering these investigations, that you put in blind, so nobody can tell 
what the expense is for? 

Mr. Torsaic. No.é 

In the Youngstown district, Harold Frederick Vargo testified he had 
received large sums of money from Captain Butler to reimburse him 
for his expenses incurred as a labor spy. Joseph Vamos also testified 
that he had received expense money and extra remuneration for es- 

ionage from Captain Butler. Mr. Butler confirmed their testimony. 
en asked how he obtained the money for these extra payments for 
Vargo and Vamos, he testified as follows: 
Senator La Fo.iuietre. How did you make these expense payments or extra 


payments to Mr. Vargo—in cash, as he testified? 
Mr. Butuer. Cash. 
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Senator La Fo.uerre. How did you obtain that cash? 

Mr. Butter. I got that money from Mr. Williams. 

Senator La Fouuetre. In cash? 

Mr. Butuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Fouverry. Did you furnish him anything written, any written 
memorandum, to back it upt 

Mr. Burier. I imagine I did. 

Senator La Fo.Luiette. Well, do you remember? 

Mr. Boutier. I might sometimes ask him for a certain sum, maybe some of * 
that money was sent down to me from Cleveland, and at other times when he 
was in the office I would get it from him.! 

In view of the fact that no written memoranda from Captain Butler 
to Superintendent Williams or the accounting department showing 
payments to Vargo or Vamos were submitted to the committee in 
response to subpenas, it may be inferred that the written memoranda 
mentioned by Captain Butler above consisted of blind vouchers. 

The testimony of Superintendent Williams and his captains of 
police make it clear that one major purpose of the blind vouchers was 
to cover payments made for labor espionage, both for special under- 
cover men permanently assigned to investigation of union activities, 
such as Vargo and Vamos, and for ‘outside men,’’ 1. e., regular mem- 
bers of the police department assigned to outside patrol and in- 
vestigatiqn. fst hegathoons 

Rough shadowing and intimidation of union organizers in an effort 
to impede their activities often necessitated the use of automobiles 
by Republic policemen. Captain Butler testified that unexplained 
payments for mileage were for the purpose of “rough shadowing” 
union organizers. 

Senator La Fouuettse. Did you have a man registered at the Youngstown 
Hotel on or about June 20? 

Mr. Butuer. I think I did. 

Senator La Foutuetrre. Do the items for mileage cover the transportation of 
the same individual who rented the hotel room? 

Mr. Burer. I think it did. I am not sure on that now. 

Senator La Fo.tuetts. What was this man doing in the hotel? 

Mr. Burver. Well, we went up there to see what these organizers were doing.? 


BECTION 2. THE ACCOUNTING PROCEDURE OF REPUBLIC STEEL CORPO- 
RATION 


Pearce IF. Boyer, comptroller of Republic Steel Corporation, had 
charge of “the accounting system of the corporation, the books and 
records and accounts, taxes and pay rolls, invoicing and payment of 
vouchers, and so forth.” Mr. Boyer stated that, among other things, 
he kept the books of account and other records which reflect the assets 
and liabilities of the corporation and the use to which the moneys of 
the corporation were put.’ He also stated that he was responsible to 
the officers and directors of the corporation for the proper accountin 
and use of the corporation’s funds.47 When confronted with the blinc 
vouchers contained among the police department expense vouchers 

1 Pt. 26, p. 10959, 
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and asked whether it was common practice to pay out substantial 
sums of money on blind vouchers, Mr. Boyer testified; 


I would say that substantially that is the only place where vouchers without 
detail occur, and then only at times.! 


When questioned as to his reasons for permitting an exception in the 
case of the police department, he first sought to explain it as follows: 


Senator La Fouuerrs. I asked you if anyone had authorized you to treat them 
differently so far as these police department expenditures were concerned? 

Mr. Boyer. Well, as I say, I discussed these accounts as they came through. 
The first emergency "period that I remember was in Canton in 1935. I discussed 
them with the district managers when expense accounts such as these came through 
and I reported them to Mr. White. 

Senator La Fouttertr. And what did Mr. White say? 

Mr. Boyer. Well, my recollection about that is that there were various expenses 
in these emergency’ ‘periods, particularly where there were various expenses, and 
work to be done by the police department, they had various expenses. and that 
the district manager would check with the police department and authorize the 
expenditure. 

Senator La Fouterrs. Did he explain the nature of them? 

Mr. Borer. Not in particular detail; no, sir. 

Senator La Fou.ette. He justified this breach of sound accounting y practice on 
the ground of an emergency? 

Mr. Borsr. Well, that it was impossible to keep all of the oe of the various 
expenses that they had.? 


But when it was pointed out by the chairman of the committee iat 
many of these blind vouchers were passed by his department, during 
periods when there was no emergency of any sort, he testified as 
follows: 


Senator La Fouuerts. Then the fact is that you have this sort of practice in 
the police department, emergency or no emergency, don’t you? 

r, Boyer. I wouldn’t say this was a general practice shat there were expense 
gecourts that came through approved by the district manager, and would be 
approved on his authority. 

enator La Fou.etrse. They are unexplained, they are blind as far as you are 
concerned—if your life depended on it, you couldn't tell what that money was 
spent for, could you? 
Mr. Borer. No. 
Senator La Fo.uetre. I am not implying that it does, by the wees {Laug hter. ] 
Mr. Boyrr. Other than police department expenses, that is all I know about it.® 


Within the police department itself, no effort was made to fill the 
gap in the corporation’s records by keeping any itemization of the 
expenditures for labor espionage and rough shadowing. Superin- 
tendent Williams, head of the police, testified concerning peer 
made to men employed by him for labor espionage: 


Senator La Fou.etre. Did you keep any record of the payments which you 
made to men in your employ for this undercover espionage labor work? 

‘Mr. Winuiams. No. 

Senator La Fouuerre. You did pay them, however, substantial sums of money 
in the aggregate, did you not? 

Mr. WiiiaMs.. They were paid, no doubt, for a lot of expense involved. 

Senator LA Fout.terts. Were ‘they paid anything additional for their services 
in work of this nature? 

Mr. Witiiams. They may have been. 

Senator La Fotuerte. What sort of records did you keep of payments made 
in addition to expenses for this type of work, over and above their regular com- 
pensation? 


1 Pt. 25, p. 10445. 
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__ Mr. Wiurrams. I haven’t kept any records, There may be cases in districts. 
where a man would, say, work 5 or 6 hours a day in the plant and then he may 
be carried straight time on his time card, going through the regular channels, 
the regular procedure of our paying system. 
Senator La Fotuierrx. Did you keep any record of the payments made to 
Sodders and Ray? we" « 
Mr, Witurams. No; not accurately; no. 
% * * * * * 
Senator La Fouietts. What sort of records, if any, do you set up to account 
for moneys paid out for espionage and undercover labor work? 
r. Wiuurams. I didn’t have any set policy. 
Senator La Fou.erte, Did you keep any records of any nature to show how 
you paid out moneys for undercover work? 
Mr. Wiuirams. No, sir.! 


In turn Superintendent Williams obtained money from the corpora- 
tion without any designation of purpose or itemization of expenses. 
The haphazard and informal way in which the police department was 
permitted to draw and spend money, without any record or check, 
was revealed in the following testimony of Williams: 


Senator La Foutietrn, Did you submit any sort of a statement to the persons 
who actually paid. you the cash? - 

Mr. Wiuttams. No, sir; all I did was make out.an expense account. 

Senator La Fouverre, And to whom did you present the expense account? 

Mr. Wiuurams. Well, that would vary, too. It could be any one of our district 
managers. If I seppenes to be out in an ouviying district and needed money, 
Ifmight go to him or [ might have my captain go. If I were in Cleveland I might 
take it in person or send it through the company mail to, protably, Mr. Elliott 
or Richards or someone like that. In some of these cases, I might have gotten 
the money on an advance slip. In other words, I go to our cashier and get a 
certain amount of money and then cover it later by an expense account. 

* * * * * oS le * 

Senator La Fouiuetrse, Then, if I understand you correctly, your practice 
was to secure advance monies and then to account for their expenditure by a 
blank or blind voucher? 
k Mr. WivirAms. That has been done; yes, sir.* 


It was pointed out to Superintendent Williams that included among . 
the instructions on the back of the expense-voucher blanks used by 
him to draw money, there was the following: 


Itemize and be definite in reporting sundry expenditures. Items shown as 
miscellaneous, and so forth, will not be recognized. 


Mr. Williams commented: 
This is the first time I have ever read that.’ 


The committee made efforts to ascertain what limit, if any, there 
was to the amounts that might be drawn by police department officials 
on blind vouchers and expended by them without explanation. Mr. 
Williams’ testimony on this point was that the amounts he coul 


draw were unlimited—‘‘that is, any reasonable amount.” : 


Senator La Fouttetts. How much money could you draw in this way? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. It would all depend. 

Senator La Fout.etre. On what? a, A 

Mr. WituramMs. Upon my word, I would say. 

Senator La Fot_etre. You mean, so far as you know, you could draw un- 
limited sums of money in this way 

Mr. Witutrams (interposing). I would not say “unlimited.” 


* x * * * * * 
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Senator La Fotverrs. Am I correct in assuming from your testimony, Mr. 
Williams, and if I am not, I wish you to indicate so, that you could draw whatever 
money in your discretion was necessary for the work of this nature without 
‘ accounting to any responsible official of the Republic Steel Corporation for its 
expenditure? 

r. WiutiaMs. I have in the past; yes. That is, any reasonable amount. 

Senator La Fottetrts. What would you say was a reasonable amount? 

Mr. Wituiams. Well, that would vary. It would be hard to determine what a 
reasonable amount would be. 

Senator La Fouuerry. Did you ever have any amount that you drew or that 
you obtained in this way for this purpose questioned by anyone? 

Mr. WiutraMs. No; I have never been questioned. Seige! 

Senator La FouusrtTp. So that in all of your experience, you have at least not 
yet reached the limit where anyone would ask you anything about it? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. I don’t know about that. 2 

_Senator La FouuettTse. Well, you have testified that no one has ever done so, 

Mr. Wiuurams. So far they have not; no.! . = 


SECTION 8. POLICE DEPARTMENT ACTIVITIES AND OFFICIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Throughout its investigation of Republic Steel Corporation’s 
labor policy, the committee sought to ascertain where the responsi- 
bility lay for the activities of the police department of the corpora- 
tion. Superintendent Williams testified that he carried on labor 
espionage on his own initiative, but when asked whether he revealed. . 
to any responsible officials of the corporation that he was obtaining 
undercover information concerning labor activities, he testified: 


Mr. WitiramMs. Not in those terms. I may have mentioned the high spots to 
some of our people, of a certain meeting. 

Senator La Fo.terrn. To whom have you imparted such information? - 

Mr. WiuutaMs. In all probability it would have, been Mr. White. 

Senator La Fouuerrs. Anyone else? 

Mr. Witutams. No; I think not, unless there would be a general discussion, 
or I may have revealed something, just the high spots of a certain happening. 
However, I wouldn’t go into detail with Mr. White on it.? as 


The blind vouchers submitted by Superintendent Williams were 
signed and approved by Charles M. White, vice president in charge 
of operations, When he was shown these vouchers by the com- 
mittee and questioned concerning his approval of them, Mr. White 
testified that Mr. Williams’ blind vouchers were the only unitemized 
and unexplained expense accounts he approved: 


Senator La Fouuetrs, We went over this morning with Mr. Williams some 
of these vouchers [referring to exhibit 4489]. Several of them you had approved. 
Did you know what Mr. Williams was doing with the money he was getting 
with your approval? | 

Mr. Wuitp. No; they didn’t seem like an inordinate amount for whatever 
activities he had, and what he had been doing for 2 or 3 weeks or a month, or 
whatever the period was they covered, seemed to be. And we have confidence in 
Mr. Williams as we have in our other officers and our staff members, If we 
didn’t, I think we would discharge them; and when they turn in an expense 
~ account which they have signed, I O. K. it as a matter of routine. 

Senator La Fouterte. Do you O. K. as a routine matter a blind expense 
account for anyone else in the company which shows absolutely nothing on ite 
face as to what the money has been spent for, doesn’t even have an account 
number in most cases? site: oF 
_ Mr. Wuirs. I would, if one of our men would come to ine with something along. 
ust ine, ue I don’t think I do, Senator, I think they all have something or 
other on them. 
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Senator La Fo.uerre. Anyone else’s vouchers, except Mr. Williams’, have 
something on them to indicate what the money was spent for, do they not? 

Mr. Waite. I think that is right, Senator. 

Senator La Fou.Eerrs. So that the only person responsible to you, for whom 
you yerorm this service, is Mr. Williams 

r. WHITH. In just exactly that way, I think that is correct. 

Senator La FoLuerre. Over a period of time have you or have you not O. K.’d 
blind vouchers of this nature for Mr. Williams which you would consider ran into 
a substantial sum of money? 

Mr. Wuire. I have—you mean, would run into a substantial sum of inoney 
over a period of years or on each voucher? 

Senator La Fouuerre. In the aggregate. 

Mr. Wuite. Well, I can recall having O. K.’d vouchers up to four, five, or pos- 
sibly six hundred dollars for him. I don’t know whether I ever O. K.’d very many 
of them, but I know I have O. K.’d some up to that amount.! 


As a matter of fact, Mr. White approved blind vouchers for Mr. 
Aber amounting to several thousand dollars over a period of 
months. 


; ee La Fouuetre. What did Mr. Williams tell you he wanted the money 
or 

Mr. Wuire. I don’t recall that he ever told me. The vouchers came through 
with piles of paper on my desk. I would frequently handle 150 or 200 pieces of 
paper, in addition to some 25 or 30 telephone calls and see maybe 25 people during 
the course of a day’s operation, and I don’t go into matters of that kind when they 
have been pre erly O. K.’d. 

Senator La Foun, The vouchers that we have been discussing, Mr. White, 
were the ones that you personally O. K.’d. Did you feel no-responsibility for 
knowing what that money was being spent for? 

Mr. Ware. Well, as I said, Senator, that didn’t seem like a great deal of money 
for a man of Mr. Williams’ job, covering all the plants of the corporation and hav- 
ing travelling expenses, and so forth. I didn’t know how he kept his expenses. 
It didn’t seem like an inordinate amount of money to me at the time, I suppose, 
and I signed the expense slips. 

Senator La Fo.tuette. Did you ever discuss with Mr. Williams what this money 
was for that you O. K.’d? ; 

Mr. Wuirs. No; I don’t believe I have, Senator.’ 


As further evidence of the casual fashion in which his superior officers 
treated Superintendent Williams’ large expenditures on blind vouchers, 
the following testimony by Mr. White is significant: 

Senator La Fotuetre. Among the vouchers which we have received are some 
from Mr. Williams for travel and other expenses, but some of these that you 


eeprever are for special expenses. Does that item on the voucher mean anything 
to you 

r, WHITE. The only thing I thought they were doing on that was clearing up 
some of these advances which Mr. Williams was paid from time to.time. That 
was the idea I had on the special expenses.‘ 

Mr. Boyer’s testimony to the effect that he had accepted blind 
vouchers from the police department after conferring on the matter 
with Mr. White was also called to Mr. White’s attention. He sought 
to explain his allowing blind vouchers by attributing. the policy to the 
emergency arising from the existence of a strike. When faced with 
blind vouchers approved by him during nonstrike periods, his testi- 
mony was as follows: 

Senator LA FoL_Lerte. There are some of these vouchers, however, Mr. White, 
that were in a period when there wasn’t any strike on; and when I say “some 
of these vouchers’’ I mean these blind vouchers that nobody in God’s world 
can tell what they are for. : 

| Pt. 26, pp. 10903-10004. | 

2 Pt, 28, exhibits 4490-4499, pp. 10797-10803. 

+ Pt, 26, pp. 10004-10905. 

‘Pt, 26, p. 10905. 
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Mr. Wuitn. Yes, sir.. der 

Senator La Foutuetts. How do you account for that? 

Mr. Wuits. You mean vouchers other than the ones that I have O.K.’d, 
Senator? | 

Senator La Fotuerrn, Yes, sir; and some that you:O. K.’d. 

Mr. Wuarrs. Well, as I told you, when the vounchers come through for Mr. 
Williams I have recognized his name on there as being satisfactory; and the same 
is true with our managers, if they have O. K.’d them, and have investigated them, 
It is merely a routine. I sort of rebel, on the thing myself once in a while because 
there are so darned many papers coming along that it is necessary to sign, as a 
necessary corporate procedure, but it simply means that you are taking your 
ear? away from a lot of very valuable things, and it has become more or less of a 
routine. 

Senator La FoLuEetrs. But not with anyone else, as I understand? 

Mr. Wuirtp. No; these particular items here—-I don’t know whether it has or 
not. As far as I know, it has not. . 

Senator La Foutuetts. So that the information that these were for emergency 
expenditures during the strike on account of clothing that had been stolen, and 
so on, does not cover this period when there was no strike? 

Mr. Wuits. Not if there was not anything going on like that, it most certainly 


would not. 

seh La Fouuettse. Do you remember anything like that that was going on 
in 1936 

Mr. Wuits. No; I don’t recall anything like that. Are there very many of 
these particular type of vouchers, Benatar? 

Senator La Fouturetrre. There are quite a few of them. 

Mr. WHITE. They may have been covering the expenses of some of these men 
that the districts have had on the outside that Mr. Williams said he is going to 
check up and find out who they were. That is the only thing I can think of.! 


In this statement Mr. White, too, admitted that some of the expenses 
covered by blind vouchers were for men ‘on the outside,’ which is 
the company’s generic designation for company policemen engaged 
in labor espionage and rough shadowing, outside the plants. 

Superintendent Williams previously admitted that he ‘may have 
mentioned the high spots” of espionage information to Mr. White, 
and the record..shows that Mr. Richards, Mr. White’s assistant, 
received the dittoed reports. Thus, there is no doubt that Mr. 
White knew that labor espionage as well as shadowing was being 
carried on by the Republic police department. On the stand Mr. 
White never denied that the Republic police engaged in labor espio- 
nage or rough shadowing, nor that he knew of these practices. In 
his capacity as vice president, Mr. White approved blind vouchers 
only for the police department. It is inipoesiD e to believe, therefore, 
that Mr. White did not know what these unexplained vouchers repre- 
sented, and why they were submitted in blank. The committee 
can come to no other conclusion than that the blind vouchers were a 
convenient cover under which espionage and rough shadowing were 
financed with the approval of the vice president in charge of opera- 
tions of Republic Steel Corporation. | | 

Mr. White insisted in testimony before the committee that the 
labor policy of the corporation is determined in conferences between 
' himself and the district managers, and then the latter are entrusted 
with the execution of such policy.2, The district managers, too, 
approved blind vouchers for their respective captains of palice. 
They also received Mr. Williams’ dittoed spy reports.’ It is dlear, 
“1 Pt, 26, Pp, 10906-10007. _ 

7 Pt. 26, pp. 10899-10900. 


3 Testimony of Pearce F. Boyer, pt. 25, p..10446, 
4 See p. 175. 
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therefore, that all the people who actually determined labor policy, 
according to Mr. White, knew of the existence of labor espionage and 
rough shadowing, and approved expenditures therefor. The com- 
mittee must conclude that labor espionage and rough shadowing 
were part of the corporation’s labor policy, at least during 1935, 
1936, and 1937. 

In assessing responsibility for these features of the corporation’s 
labor policy, the question arises as to whether they were carried on 
with the knowledge and consent of officials superior to the operating 
vice president. In this connection it is necessary to examine the 
statements and testimony of Tom M. Girdler, chairman of the board 
of directors. Mr. Girdler admitted the existence at Aliquippa, 
during his incumbency there, of all the elements of the repression 
of civil rights required to prevent employees from forming unions. 
He stated that he had his experience in labor policy in Aliquippa, 
and that his policies at Republic Steel Corporation did not differ 
from those at Aliquippa, except that he could no longer do some of 
the things that he could do at Aliquippa because of recent legislation. 
He did, however, bring with him from Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 
many of his lieutenants who were well versed in the policies of 
Aliquippa. - 

During the ‘Little Steel” strike, Mr. Girdler publicly denied that 
his company uses coercion and intimidation against the employees. 
On June 24, 1937, he testified, under oath, before the Senate Cont: 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

There hasn’t been any campaign of intimidation or coercion on the part of 

Republic or any coercion or intimidation on the part of Republic and Mr. Murray ! 
can’t prove that there has been any coercion and intimidation on-the part of 
Republic by any reputable witnesses.’ 
This statement was made during the heated controversy of the strike, 
when Mr. Girdler was seeking sympathetic public opinion. And it 
was made before a Senate committee which was not informed, through 
investigation, of the repressive acts of Republic guards. : 

When Mr. Girdler appeared as a witness before this committee on 
August 11, 1938, the testimony of his police captains and superin- 
tendent of police concerning their labor-espionage activities, rough 
shadowing, and other types of antiunion intimidation, was rehearsed 
briefly for his benefit, for he had not bothered t~ read the record 
completely, and he testified that he could not recall what he had read: 

Senator La Fou.terre. * * * Did you read any of the testimony about 
matters relating to labor espionage, undércover work, and the following of or- 


ganizers by police? 
Mr. Girp_er. I don’t remember that I read anything about the following of 


organizers by police, I don’t remember reading anything about a man by the name 
of Vargo: don’t say I didn’t read it, but if I did it made no impression on me 
because I don’t remember.’ 
In a written statement, submitted to the committee, he asserted 
“flatly and sap general that any activity of the guards beyond the 
safeguarding of property and protection of employees ‘‘were without 
my knowledge.” 

Your committee has laid great stress upon the alleged activities of our police 
department along the line of labor espionage. Let me state flatly and emphatic- 


t Philip Murray, chairman, Stee] Workers Organizing Committee. 
§ Hearings under 8. Res. 140, 75th Cong., Ist sess., p. 236. 
3 Testimony of Tom M. Girdler on Aug. 11, 1938, pt. 34. 
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ally that any activities of our company guards beyond the safeguarding of our prop- 
erty against vandalism and sabotage and the protection of our employees from vi- 
olence, were without my knowledge. There is no justification for espionage which 
is aimed against: unionization of employees or which would, in any way, interfere 
with their collective bargaining rights. ¥ #1 

This is radically different from the categorical denial of coercive 
tactics which Mr. Girdler made a year earlior before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. This claim of ignorance may 
throw the burden of guilt on subordinates, but it cannot absolve the 
management of responsibility. Mr. Girdler added that: “explicit 
orders’ against espionage had been-given since the committee started 
its hearings on Republic Steel Corporation; that 1s, sometime after 
July 18, 1938. 

Thus, in the past 2 years, in public statements and testimony before 
Senatorial committees, Mr. Girdler has, in turn, denied, professed 
ignorance, and admitted that Republic guards “erred’’? and had 
“lapses.” + Itis not for this committee to evaluate Mr. Girdler’s 
testimony before the Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. That testimony is relevant . ly insofar as it throws light 
upon his assertations before this committee. 

Although Mr. Girdler attempted to imply that there was nothin 
in the testimony of his people before this committee that conflicte 
with the Jabor policy of the corporation, his principal defense was one 
of ignorance. It is difficult for this committee to believe that a re- 
sponsible official of so large a corporation as Republic Steel has failed 
to acquaint himself with the labor policies of his agents, policies which 
have been carried on for several years at the cost of tens of thousands 
of dollars covered by blind vouchers. The field of employee relations 
is one of the most important functions of an executive. Moreover, 
these relations have been subject to Federal legislation since 1933, to 
preserve the civil liberties of workers. Under these circumstances to 
claim ignorance of these repressive conditions affecting the lives of 
50,000 workers, and affecting the relations of the corporation to the 
Government of the United States, is an abject confession of executive 
failure. The seriousness of this situation is enhanced several fold 
since Mr, Girdler has assumed leadership of a large segment of the 
steel industry as the president of the American Iron and Steel Institute 
and as a director and active participant in the counsels of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

Mr. Girdler brought with him into Republic a group of men schooled 
in Aliquippa, proponents of the Aliquippa technique of repression, 
who immediately began organizing the police department of the new 
corporation. It would be a4 strain on the credulity of the committee 
to believe that Mr. Girdler could have helped knowing of the pro- 
pensities of ‘Aliquippa alumni.”’ He should have informed himself 
of their antilabor activities, particularly after the enactment of section 
7 (a) of National Industriel Recovery Act in 1933 and the National 
Labor Relations Act in 1935. There is no indication that he gave 
any specific orders against these repressive acts until after July 18, 
1938. From time to time letters have been addressed to employees 
and statements have been issued to the press, under the signature of 
Mr. Girdler, in which the workers’ right of self-organization without 
coercion and intimidation has been claimed as a corporate policy. 


1 Pt. 34, exhibit 5251. 
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Yet, before this committee, Republic captains of police testified that 
they either were not informed or, if informed, did not pay attention 
to the company’s professed labor policy.! These underlings did carry . 
on a Pionee and rough shadowing under the leadership of Superin- 
tendent Williams and the district managers, and with the knowledge 
and approval of Vice Prestdent White. Mr. White, it will be recalled, 
was superintendent at the Aliquippa works of Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co. while Mr. Girdler was president. Mr. Girdler brought him 
over into Republic as one of his trusted lieutenants. This committee 
is not convinced, therefore, that these long-trusted subordinates of 
Mr. Girdler assumed the responsibility of spending thousands upon 
thousands of dollars of corporate funds in carrying on activities which 
violate national labor policy, and which negate the word of the cor- 
poration’s own statements with respect to labor policy, without 
clearance from the highest executive of the company. 


1 See testimony of W. Earl Butler, Joseph F. Gilroy, and George E. Todd on August 11, 1938, pt. 34. 


CONCLUSION 


CuHaPpTeR XI. SuMMARY FINDINGS AND LEGISLATIVE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The evidence presented in the preceding pages of this report 
places upon the committee the burden of reaching definite conclusions 
with regard to specific acts and practices of the Harlan County Coal 
Operators’ Association, the United States Coal & Coke Co:, and 
Republic Steel Corporation. In addition to such specific findings . 
of fact, the committee feels justified, on account of the long-standing 
character of the evils revealed, to reach certain general conclusions 
with respect to the effects of the participation of private police systems 
in the labor policies of interstate corporations. 

Finally, on the basis of these specific and general conclusions, the 
committee feels in a position to make legislative recommendations to 
restrict and eradicate, if possible, the dangers that threaten the civil 
liberties of large bodies of American workingmen as a result of the 
injection of police methods into the delicate relationship between 
workers and managements. The findings of fact, general conclusions, 
the legislative objectives, and legislative remedies, are set forth in the 
succeeding pages of this chapter. 


SECTION 1. SUMMARY FINDINGS OF FACT CONCERNING HARLAN COUNTY, 
KY. 


1. In Harlan County, the committee found widespread existence of 
the company town, with all its attendant evils of company guards 
and deputies, company stores, scrip money, company: houses, com- 
pany doctors, and even company jails—all under the control -of the 
coal operators... Coal mining is the principal industry in Harlan 
County; it gives employment to some 12,000 coal miners. Of the 
60,000 people in the county, 45,000 live in company towns. 

2. Absentee’ interests control the major part of the coal industry in 
Harlan County. In 1935 more than 75 percent of the coal produced 
in Harlan County was produced under absentee control. In 1935, 
of the 44 coal-mining companies which were in operation in the 
county, only 17 were under resident ownership, and 27 were under 
absentee control. The wages, hours, working conditions, and the 
opportunity to earn a livelihood of miners in Harlan County are depend- 
ent upon the policies formulated by absentee owners, located in 
distant industrial centers of the country. 

3. The United States Steel Corporation controls the largest mining 
company in Harlan County, the United States Coal. & Coke Co. The 
mines of the steel corporation in Harlan County are “captive mines,” 
which produce coal for consumption by other units of the corporation 
and not for open-market sales. Of the 27 absentee-controlled coal 
companies in Harlan County, 4 operate captive mines. The 3 other 
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captive mines are likewise controlled by great corporate interests: 
the Koppers United Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., a Mellon enterprise; the 
Commonwealth Edison Co., of Chicago, lif,, formerly controlled by 
Samuel Insull; and the Wisconsin Steel Co., of Chicago, IIl., a sub- 
sidiary of the International Harvester Co. The 4 companies operatin 

captive mines in normal times produce over 30 percent of all the coa 
produced in Harlan County. 

4. Lynch, Ky., is the company town of the United States Coal & 
Coke Co., a subsidiary of the United States Steel Corporation. Every- 
thing in Lynch, except the schools and churches, is owned and con- 
trolled by the United States Coal & Coke Co. The roads, houses, 
stores, and theaters are all part of the company property. The resi- 
dents of Lynch own no private property except their own personal 
beongings People in Lynch are permitted to occupy their homes 
only so long as they are employed by the company. Lynch is the 
largest community in Harlan County, with a population of 12,000. 

5. In Lynch, Ky., the private guards of the United States Coal & 
Coke Co. are the only law-enforcement officers. Although exercising 
public functions, the company police act as agents for the company, 
subject to the direction of the manager of the mines and the captain 
of the company police. The captain of police reported to and received 
instructions from the superintendent of police of the H. C. Frick Coke 
Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., which is also a subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corporation. In normal times the company. police force con- 
sisted of 13 men. 

6. In Lynch, Ky., the company police force of the United States Coal 
& Coke Co. used its authority to deny to the residents of the town the 
rights of free speech and assembly, and the right to entertain guests 
of their own choosing. These guests were objectionable only insofar 
as they were suspected of being affiliated with a labor organization. 
The company re ice force undertook to prevent organizational efforts 
of the United Mine Workers after the passage of section 7 (a) of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, in 1933. They refused union or- 
han admission into the town; they interfered with efforts to ad- 

ress the miners on the public highways; they confiscated union lit- 
erature; they shadowed and threatened organizers, not only in Lynch, 
but even outside Harlan County. 

7. In Lynch, Ky., the company police of the United States-Coal & 
Coke Co. persecuted residents of the town and visiting labor organizers 
in open defiance of the national labor policy formulated by the Con- 
gress. Conditions of repression continued after the passage of the 

ational Labor Relations Act, in 1935, as oe as the United States 
Coal & Coke Co. remained hostile to the right of its employees to 
organize and refused to deal with the union. In 1938 these conditions 
were ameliorated after the company abandoned its opposition to col- 
lective bargaining and signed a contract with the union. 

8. The coal operators in Harlan County formulated a common labor 
policy through their association, the Harlan County Coal Operators’ 
Association. In 1935, 26 of the 44 coal companies operating in 
Harlan County were members of this association. Except for the 
Black Mountain Corporation, affiliated with the Commonwealth 
Edison Co. of Chicago, Ill., the captive mines were not members of 
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the association; The association was organized in 1916. The reve- 
nue of the association is obtained through a tax which is levied upon 
every ton of coal produced by each member. . 

9. The dominant influence in the Harlan County Coal Operators’ 
Association were the companies operated by absentee interests. In 
1935, 17 of the 26 active members of the association were under 
absentee control. In the same year the association received a total 
income of $41,730, of which $27,305 was contributed by companies 
subject to absentee control. ( , 

10. The coal operators in Harlan County acting in concert through 
the Harlan County Coal Operators’ Association, engineered ‘the 
supression of civil liberties in Harlan County with the connivance of 
the high sheriff, Theodore R. Middleton, who was in office from 
January 1934 through December 19338. : 

11. The high sheriff of Harlan County surrendered to the coal 
operators the authority of his office by using his power to appoint 
deputy’sheriffs selected, paid by, and under the control of the operators. 
From January 1934 to April 1937, High Sheriff Theodore R. Middleton 
appointed a total of 379 deputy sheriffs only 3 of whom were regularly 
employed by him out of public funds.. All the rest were apparently 
on private pay rolls, principally those of the coal operators. 

12. Ben Unthank, ‘‘field man’ of the Harlan County Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association, had at his disposal the associations’ large slush fund, 
with which to reward deputy sheriffs who followed his leadership ‘‘in 
connection with resisting the efforts to organize the county.”” When 
miners in the county attempted to organize themselves into unions 
the association doubled the assessment on its members to raise funds 
in order to resist the organization drive. The assessments were 
doubled for a period of several months following the passage of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, in 1933, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act in 1935, and once again from January 1937 through the 
time of the investigation conducted by this committee, March, April, 
and May, 1937. 

13. Meany Harlan County deputy sheriffs on the pay rolls of coal 
operators and their association had lengthy criminal records. Forty- 
three had been convicted of felonies and 64 had been indicted on one 
or more charges of murder, assault with intent to kill, and robbery. 

14. Without fear of interference by the Harlan County law-en- 
forcement officers, some of the coal operators maintained private 
bands of strong-armed men, composed of nondeputized supervisory 
employees. These private gangs terrorized union members within 
the coal camps and throughout the county at large, acting as auxili- 
aries to the force of privately-paid deputy sheriffs. The most notori- 
ous of these bands was the ‘‘thug gang” supported by Pearl Bassham, 
vice president and general manager of the Badan Wallins Coal Cor- 
poration, and directed by one of his deputy sheriffs, Merle Middleton, 
a cousin of the high sheriff. 

15. From 1933 to 1937, the deputy sheriffs, together with the pri- 
vate ‘thug gangs,’’ maintained a reign of terror directed against miners. 
and union organizers of-Harlan County. This was done with the 
knowledge and consent of certain of the coal operator, who acted 
both individually and in concert through the Harlan County Coal 
Operators’ Association. Rewards to the deputy sheriffs and other 
“thugs” for perpetrating acts of violence were made by the Harlan. 
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County Coal Operators’ Association through Ben Unthank. Ben 
Unthank fled the process of this committee and remained in hiding 
throughout the investigation. The secretary of the association de- 
stroyed its financial records and books of account to frustrate the 
investigation conducted by this committee. 

16. The Harlan County coal operators, through their deputy 
sheriffs and “thug gangs’’, continually harassed miners and prevented 
them from attending union meetings, from speaking at union meetings, 
and from distributing union literature. They even forced out of 
Harlan County, the minister of the Cornett Memorial Methodist 
Church, of Harlan town, because he had protested in his sermons 
against violations of civil liberties in Harlan County. 

17. In Harlan County, the deputy sheriffs and members of the 
“thug gangs’ repeatedly fired on union organizers, from ambush ‘on 

ublic highways, in open country, and even in their own homes. 

hey kidnaped and ‘assaulted union officers, and dynamited the 
homes of union organizers. They discharged tear gas bombs in a 
public hotel where union men were guests, endangering not only 
their lives but also the lives of the other guests in the hotel, including 
women, cripples, and small children. In numerous instances they 
seriously wounded union men by shooting them with dumdum bullets. 
Their terroristic acts culminated in the murder on February 9, 1937, 
of Bennett 'Jusick, 17-year old son of Marshall A. Musick, union 
organizer ar: resident of Harlan County for 14 years. 

18. The Harlan County coal operators subverted and corrupted 
the office of high sheriff, in the years 1934-37, through many extraor- 
dinary financial favors rendered’ to High Sheriff Theodore R. Middle- 
ton, who entered upon his term of public office as 2 man of small means 
and ir 3 years amassed a fortune of over $100,000. The coal operators 
also extended financial favors to the Commonwealth attorney, Daniel 
Boone Smith, and to County Judge Morris Saylor. 

19. The conspiracy on the part of the coal operators to suppress 
civil liberties in Harlan County, abetted by a venal county adminis- 
tration, succeeded in preventing the miners in Harlan County from 
exercising their right of self-organization. The reign of terror carried 
out in furtherance of this conspiracy was directed against workers 
who were exercising the rights guaranteed by section 7 (a) of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act and by section 7 of the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

20. Since the committee’s investigation in March, April, and May 
1937, the Harlan County Coal Operators’ Association has signed a 
contract with the United Mine Workers of America, effective on 
September 1, 1938. The latest report received by the committee 
from Harlan County seems to indicate that at least for the time 
being peace has been restored in Harlan County. 


i 7 
SECTION 2. SUMMARY FINDINGS OF FACT CONCERNING REPUBLIC STEEL 
CORPORATION 


- 1]. In 1930 the present management of ap gigne Steel Corporation 
assumed control over the steel properties of Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., Central Alloy Steel Corporation, Bourne-Fuller Co., and Donner 
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Steel Co., Inc. Immediately, the new management undertook to 
reorganize the system of watchmen for plant protection which existed 
in these companies into a highly centralised police department under 
a military regime. The men were put in uniforms and were given 
arms. 

2. Many individuals in the management of the newly created steel 
combine which took the name of Republic Steel Corporation had 
held various positions with Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. Tom M. 
Girdler, chairman of the board of directors of Republic Steel Cor- 
poration, had been superintendent of the Aliquippa, Pa., works and 
general manager and president of Jones & Lau tin Steel Co. Rufus 
J. Wysor, president of Republic, had held the position of general 
manager of Jones & Laughlin. Charles M. White, vice president in 
charge of operations of Republic, had been superintendent of Aliquippa 
works of Jones & Laughlin. James L. Williams, superintendent of 
Republic police, was the captain of police at Aliquippa under Mr.. 
White, and followed Mr. White and Mr. Girdler to Republic. Thus, 
the traditional labor policy as exercised at the company town of Ali- 
quippa for a long number of years was inbred in the management of 
Republic Steel Corporation. 

3. When Tom M. Girdler was superintendent at Aliquippa the town 
was known as the “Siberia of America.” Civil liberties and the 
rights of labor were suppressed by company police. Union organizers 
were driven out of town; labor espionage was rampant. uns 
was a spy-infested company town. Before this committee Mr. Girdler 
did not deny these charges. 

4. When the new management of Republic Steel Corporation was 
installed in 1930 the officers coming from Jones & Laughlin Steel Co.— 
the “Aliquippa alumni’’—continued the same repressive policies that 
characterized their rule at Aliquippa. In the hands of this manage- 
ment the reorganized police departments in the different communities 
of Michigan, Ohio; Pennsylvania, and New York where Republic 
operates plants became instruments for suppressing the rights of their 
employees to freedom of speech, peaceable assembly, and freedom of 
the press, insofar as the employees sought to exercise these rights with 
reference to organization into unions. 

5. The superintendent of police of Republic Steel Corporation, who 
has final authority in hiring and firing members of the police depart- 
ment, did not make any detailed or careful investigation of the char- 
acter and background of the men he engaged. Professional strike- 
breakers, labor spies, and men with criminal records were hired by 
Superintendent Williams and his captains of police, to oppose the 
organizational drive of the Steel Workers Organizing Committee in 
1936-37. - 

6. In May 1935, the Republic Steel Corporation precipitated a 
strike at the plant of the Berger Manufacturing Co., in Canton, Ohio, 
a wholly owned company, by refusing to deal with the representatives 
of the local of the American Federation of Labor. The local had been 
accredited by the National Labor Relations Board as the duly-chosen 
bargaining agency of the employees. Instead of bargaining with the 
accredited representatives of the union, the company bought over 
$8,000 worth of munitions and mobilized its police force in Canton 
from other Republic properties as far away as Buffalo, N. Y. 
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7. On the morning of May 27, 1935, the picket line at the Berger 
Manufacturing Co. gate on Eleventh Street and Belden Avenue in 
Canton, Ohio, was peaceful. A small disturbance was caused by the 
appearance of Charles M. White, vice | ese in charge of opera- 
tions, in front of the gate, accompanied by armed Republic guards. 
Bystanders testified that Mr. White used provocative language. He 
himself admitted engaging in a fist fight with one of the men on the 
picket line. Otherwise picketing was peaceful and those who wanted 
to go to work prooseded into the plant unhindered and unmolested. 

8. During the first day of the Berger strike in 1935, the Republic 
guards aggravated the temper of the pickets and sympathizers by 
rushing an armored truck in and out of the Berger gate, accompanied 
by armed guards, giving the impression that strikebreakers were 
being transported into the plant. The manner in which the armored 
truck was driven in and out of the plant, disregarding the safety of 
the people, provoked the ire of the strikers. After a while, an aroused 
crowd began to throw stones at the armored truck. Then, at about 
4:50 p. m., one group of armed Republic guards came out in an 
armored truck and another group emerged from the Berger gate on 
Eleventh Street. Both attacked the pickets and bystanders with gas 
and gun ee Fourteen people were hospitalized and many more 
received less serious injuries, including a group of school children who 
were trapped between the two groups of attacking Republic guards. 

9. The activities of Republic guards on Monday afternoon, May 
27, 1935, caused employees of the Alloy plants in Canton, also owned 
by Republic, to go on strike on Tuesday, May 28, 1935. 

10. Republic guards continued their depredations on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, May 28 and 29, 1935, shooting a pregnant woman 2 miles 
from the Berger gate and injuring many other porons: Scores of per- 
sons were shot, gassed, and clubbed by Republic guards. The corpo- 
ration had to pay upwards of $46,000 in damages to persons injured 
by its guards. 

11. The city solicitor of Canton, Ohio, the sheriff of Stark County, 
and police officers on active duty, unanimously held the Republic 
guards responsible for the violence perpetrated during the Berger 
strike of May 1935. Before this committee, Rufus J. Wysor charac- 
terized the events during the Berger strike as “regrettable,” and Tom 
M. Girdler, chairman of the board of directors of the corporation, 
admitted that Republic guards, in the “excitement,” had “erred” 
during this strike. 

12. In the Berger strike of 1935 Republic Steel Corporation had 
ope on the picket line who befriended the strike leaders and passed 
the information so obtained on to the captain of plant police. The 
wife of one of these spies was joint recipient of money from the cor- 

oration, and she too obtained infomation from the wives of strike 
eaders. These spies held the position of president and publicity rep- 
resentative of a union in the Stark Rolling Mills, which also went on 
strike in sympathy with Berger employees. These spies also partic- 
ipated in the counsels of a strategy committee of various labor organ- 
izations, which was organized to aid the Berger strikers. 
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13. The Berger strike was broken by the brutal attacks of the Re- 
public guards, by the activities of spies, and-by a back-to-work vote 
in which Berger employees were not «lowed to participate. The vote 
was open only to employees of neighboring Republic plants, _ 

14, After the Berger strike, particularly after the organizing cam- 
paign of the Steel Workers Organizing Committee started in June 
1936, Republic Steel Corporation continued its repressive policies 
through its police department. os | 

15. Republic Steel Corporation planted its own spies in the ranks 
of labor unions. Such spies in some cases became officers of unions 
or members of union committees and were in a position to obtain, 
and in many cases did obtain, confidential information on union 
membership, finances, and plans. Such information was transmitted, 
verbally and in writing, to the captains of the corporation’s police 
departments in the various cities where plants were located and to 
the superintendent of police of the corporation at the home office. 

16. James L. Williams, superintendent of police of Republic Steel 
Corporation, admitted that he received labor-spy information not only 
from his own far-flung espionage system, which spread over the cities 
of Chicago, Buffalo, Cleveland, Youngstown, but from other places 
where the corporation operated. He also exchanged labor spy infor- 
mation with the chiefs of police of the following steel corporations: 


1. The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
2. Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation.! 
3. National Steel Corporation. 

4, Otis Steel Co. 

5. Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 


Mr. Williams also mentioned among the companies with which he 
exchanged spy information the Ohio Brass Co., of Mansfield, Ohio, and 
the Ohio Seamless Tube Co., of Shelby, Ohio. 

James M. Woltz, supervisor of police in the Youngstown district of 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., admitted that he exchanged 
labor-spy reports with Mr. Williams and added that he exchangud 
copies of spy reports also with the American Steel & Wire Co.,! of 
Cleveland, Ohio. | ool 

The Republic police a ars wrote up the spy information pooled 
from all sources in the form of reports, duplicated these reports, and 
sent them to the corporation’s own police force, to its district mana- 
gers, and to its executives in charge of operations. Reports were also 
sent to the police departments of the steel companies which were part 
of this espionage exchange. The committee found copies of spy 
reports of Rapublie Steel Corsoration in the files of the Chicago office 
of the National Metal Trades Association, an employers’ association, 
which rendered extensive espionage service to its nearly 1,000 
members. | 

17, The Republic Steel Corporation police department has made 
it a regular policy to shadow union organizers and leaders, openly 
and secretly, for the purpose of curtailing their opportunities for 
contact with steel workers. 


4A subsidiary of the United States Steel Corporation. 
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18. The Republic Steel Corporation police force bas interfered with 
the distribution of union literature on public highways. 

19. On many occasions union organizers attempting to organize 
employees of Republic Steel Corporation were assaulted and severely 
injured. They identified their assailants as members of the Republic 
police force. The accused denied the charges. In one episode taking 
place in Buffalo, N. Y., the record is clear that four Republic guards 
did assault and beat union organizers. In view of the whole record, - 
the committee cannot but feel that-such assaults and intimidatory 
action were not out of line with the character and conduct of Republic 
Steel Corporation’s police. 

20. After the organizational drive of the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee began in the summer of 1936, the Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion increased its police force from 290 to as high as 390, in order to 

“expand its labor-espionage and “rough shadowing” ! activities. 

21. The expenses of Republic Steel Corporation for espionage and 
‘rough shadowing” activities were covered by blind vouchers sub- 
mitted for payment to the comptroller, with the approval of Charles 
M. White, the vice president in charge of operations. No specific 
itemization of expenses and no adequate designation of the purpose 
for which the funds were spent, was indicated. This unusual privi- 
lege of obtaining large sums of money from the corporation through 
blind vouchers was granted only to the police department. 


SECTION 3. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The operations of private police systems described in this report 
offer a basis for generalized conclusions concerning the consequences 
that flow from the use of private armed guards as employers’ agents 
in labor relations. ‘These consequences are particularly grave in their 
influence upon the civil rights of citizens, the maintenance of public 
peace and safety, the operations of the economic system, and the 
functioning of government. 

The experiences in Harlan County, Ky., and in the industrial com- 
munities where Republic Steel Corporation operates, indicate clearl 
that where private police systems are used as instruments of anti- 
union policy, they (@) abridge and violate the civil liberties of workers 
and other individuals; (6) violate the rights of labor guaranteed by 
Federal statutes; (c) result in riots and bloodshed, causing loss of life 
no injury to persons and property; and (d) endanger the public 
safety. - 

On the economic front, the use of private police systems as agents 
in employers’ antiunion policy, causes disorganization of markets and 
interruptions in the free flow of commerce. The ruthless and brutal _ 
activities of armed-private guards to prevent union organization (a) 
give unfair competitive advantage to those employers who oppress 
abor; (b) create bitterness between labor and management; (c) lead 
to strikes; and (d) cause interruptions in the flow of commerce. 

The use of private deputies in an antiunion campaign is inimical 
to the maintenance of orderly representative government. It leads 
to (a) private usurpation of public authority; 6) corruption of public 
officials; (c) oppression of large groups of citizens under the authority 
of the State; and (d) perversion of representative government. 


! For definition of ‘rough shadowing,” see p 53. 
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SECTION 4. LEGISLATIVE OBJECTIVES 
This report indicates that private armed forces must cease to be 
used as instruments of antiunion policies in time of peace as well as 
in time of industrial disputes. Tuiehonaore, the deputization of 
employer’s antiunion forces must be eliminated in the interest of 
preserving representative government. The functions of private 
police must be restricted to the protection of plants and property 
and to the preservation of order within the plants. | 
Where company-paid guards are depuuced with unlimited authority, 
exercisable outside the confines of private property, we are faced 
with the grave problem of the responsible functions of public officials 
being usurped by the agents of private corporations. ‘The ostensib'y 
unbiased and nonpartisan functions of public-police authority may be, 
and often have been, used by private corporations to suppress the 
civil liberties of workers under the guise of upholding the law. This 
unwarranted assumption of public authority by private guards is not 
to be tolerated in any American community proud of its traditions 
of freedom and fairness and the principles of impartial administration 
of justice upon which the welfare and stability of a democratic com- 
~munity depends. | a 
Some States have adopted safeguards against the dangers of private 
usurpation of public authority. The measures taken by these States 
have, in general, followed three separate approaches. A provision 
which is common in the statutes of some is that which prevents public 
officers from deputizing nonresidents to act as peace officers. These 
statutes, in the most part, were adopted following the depredations 
committed by the Pinkerton private police, who were sent about the 
country in bands, to break strikes on’ behalf of large railroad, min- 
ing, and steel companies. A typical statute was adopted in Pennsyl- 
vania on May 29, 1893,! following the notorious Homestead incident, 
during the strike at the Carnegie Steel Corporation. This statute 
required all special deputies to be citizens of the Commonwealth. 
ore recently, in response to widespread complaints against the 
character of the persons who had been appointed to serve as special 
deputies, some States have begun to establish standards to insure the 
selection of reputable persons to act as peace officers. The State of 
Kentucky, for example, forbids the appointment of any person to serve 
as a special police officer who— 
has ever been convicted of or who is under indictment for a crime involving moral 
turpitude under the laws of this Commonwealth or of any other State or of the 
United States.? 
The Kentucky law also recognizes that persons who have hired them- 
selves out as guards during labor disputes are unfit to serve ds public 
peace officers. This conclusion is abundantly confirmed by the evi- 
dence in the record of this committee. Provisions similar to the 
Kentucky law have been enacted by the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania.‘ 
1 Purdon’s Annotated Code, title 18, ch. $, sec. 871, p. 142, 
? Kentucky Code, sec. 376#a-5d. Kentucky Acts, 1938, ch. 49, effective May 31, 1938. 
+ Kentucky Code, sec. 3766a-5e. Kentucky acts, 1938, ch. 49, effective May 31, 1938. 
4 Purdon’s Annotated Code, eupplenens of 1937, title 16,, ch. 1, sec. eee Pe , 1937, June 4, PI-1595. The 


Pennsylvania law also requires a sheriff to select deputies from xu list of qualified individuals which has been 
posted in a public place for 10 days prior to their appointment therefrom. 
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Of more immediate concern to the subject of this report is recogni- 
tion of the misdeeds which have resulted in so many tragic incidents 
of violence, perpetrated by privately paid police officers. Several 
States have taken steps to prohibit the deputization of men on private 
pay rolls. In West Virginia the law forbids private compensatiun to 
deputy sheriffs, whether made directly or indirectly, for the per- 
formance of their official duties.!. Similar provisions are included 
in the Kentucky law.? A more elaborate provision was made in the 
Pennsylvania statute which reads: _ | on 

8192e. Private gifts or payments to police officers prohibited; state not to accept — 
gifts of military supplies—-No State police, sheriff, deputy sheriff, constable, 
deputy constable, detective, police or other peace officer of this Commonwealth 
or of any political subdivision thereof, (collectively referred to in this act as 
“‘officers’’), shall perform, directly or indirectly, any official services, or official 
duties for any person, association or corporation, or receive, directly or indirectly, 
any compensation, Bitte or gratuities from any person, association or corporation 
during the period of his official services: Provided, however, That nothing herein 
contained shall prohibit such officers from serving writs and other legal process 
as now authorized by law. Any compensation payable to any officer for official 
duties and services shall be paid only out of the public funds, to the amount and 
in the manner prescribed by law. Gifts, donations, and gratuities of any nature 
whatsoever made by any person, association or corporation to the Common- 
wealth, or any political subdivision thereof, or any official or agent thereof, shall 
not constitute public funds within the meaning of this section. 

The Commonwealth, or any political subdivision thereof, or any official or 
agent thereof, shall not accept as a gratuity, gift or donation any arms, ammuni- 
tion, military supplies, tear gas or equipment or supplies or articles of a similar 
eharacter from, nor shall any such gratuity, gift or donation be made by, any 
person, association or corporation.’ 

Thus the direction of current State legislation has been moving 
toward improving the caliber and preserving the impartiality of 
public law-enforcement officers during labor disputes. Wider recog- 
nition by the States of this principle will eliminate a frequent source 
of violence during periods of labor trouble, will curtail opportunities 
for violation of civil liberties under the cloak of public authority, 
. and will lead to a greater respect for governmental authority. 

The iniquitous conditions resulting from privately paid peace 
officers should be corrected by State legislatures, following the example 
of Pennsylvania and Kentucky. Great industrial States like Ohio 
have completely inadequate regulations. Citizens in the South are 
in oe unprotected from the actions of privately paid deputies. 
Today State regulation of the deputization of private police is totally 
inadequate throughout most of the Nation. 

The use of privately paid armed guards to suppress the civil liberties 
of workers in time of industrial peace, and to provoke riots and demor- 
alize workers by inflicting injury to persons and property during strikes, 
is also an anomaly in an orderly democratic community. Federal 
legislation specifically reaching the problem is nonexistent. The 
National Labor Relations Act does not offer remedies directly appli- 
cable to the activities of private police when these activities constitute, _ 
in and of themselves, violations of civil liberties and infringements 
of duly constituted governmental power. The Byrnes Act, as 

1 West Virginia Code, sec. 205, subsec. (1), p. 98. 


? Kentucky Code. sec. 3764a, 15 ff. 
3 Purdon’s Annotated Statutes Supplement 1937, title 16, ch. 1, seo. 192 (et. seq.). 
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amended in 1938,!. which makes it..a,.Federal crime to. transport 
persons in interstate commerce for the purpose of interfering with. 
peaceful picketing and the rights of labor, applies to any such trans-. 
portation of company policemen as well as to the traffic of. detective 
agencies. Obviously it does not cover the activities of company. 
policemen where there is no transportation across State lines. 


e 


Hitherto the impression has gone abroad that certain commercialized 
espionage and strikebreaking services have been primarily responsible 
for the perpetration of violent methods of suppressing workers’ right 
of self-expression; they have been. held responsible for creating un-. 
necessary disturbances. and riots resulting in destruction of property. 
and bloodshed. It is true that this committee’s record clearly indi- 
cates that such commercial agencies have, in the past, specialized in| 
the art of creating. industrial strife in order to increase demand for 
their services. It is unquestionable that the control of-such services, . 
by the Statesxand by the Federal Government, will result in alleviation. 
and eradication of some of the most serious cases of malfeasance by. 
irresponsible guards, spies, finks, and other classes of the debased 
and degenerate fringes of industrial life. Such control, however de- 
sirable and necessary, will not by itself achieve the complete up-. 
rooting of the evils perpen ee by the use of strong-arm methods in 
labor relations. It will restrict the source of supply of the front 
rank of the phalanx of employers’ industrial shock troops, but it will 
not diminish the demand for their services. 

With the right of employing private armies for the same purpose 
unabridged, emphasis will naturally fall upon the organization and 
maintenance of the corporation’s own army of industrial fighters, in- 
stead of upon commercialized outside agencies. This has been 
achieved by companies like Republic Steel Corporation. There is 
every indication that, with the increasing expansion of corporate con- 
trol over wider areas of industrial operations reaching into man 
States, such self-contained private military organizations are consid- 
ered both economical and effective. They will become the typical 
instrumentality of resisting the nght of labor to organize unless defi- 
nito limitations upon the scope and character of their activities are 
placed by the Federal Government and by the several States. 


SECTION 56. LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS 


The functions of private police systems must be restricted to the 

rotection of plant and property. Employers using the channels of 
interstate commerce should not be permitted to spread and perpetuate 
a system of repressing the civil rights guaranteed by the Federal 
Constitution and Federal legislation. When company-controlled 
police systems cover several States and affect the activities of thou- 
sands of workers, it is the place of the Federal Government to inter- 
vene. In the interest of industrial peace and the uninterrupted func- 
tioning of the national economic system, it is necessary that Federal 
action confine company police systems to their proper duty of protect- 
ing plant and property. 

52 Stat. 1242.18 U.8. C. A. 407a. 
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In recommending legislation to correct the evils of company police 
systems the committee is scrupulous not to interfere with the right 
of the employer to police his premises or employ persons for the legiti- 
mate functions of protection. The committee does not feel that at 
this time the Congress should undertake detailed regulation of the 

ersonnel and conduct of the police systems of employers. Rather 
it should define those practices which have led to the infringement of 
civil liberties and industrial disorder and make their commission an 
offense. In only one respect does it seem advisable to regulate the 
personnel which employers may hire, and that is to prohibit the 
employment as armed guards of persons who have previous criminal 
records showing a tendency toward violence or the dangerous use of 
deadly weapons. 

Legislative remedies, in the opinion of the committee, should be 
designed to prohibit labor espionage and the rough shadowing, coer- 
cion, and intimidation of workers in ordinary times, and to restrict 
company police to company property during times of strike. A 
statutory prohibition of these practices of private police systems, 
carefully defined, will also cover the similar practices of detective 
and strikebreaking agencies. To this end, the committee is drafting 
legislation which will shortly be submitted to the Congress. 

Rosert M. La Fouverres, Jr. 
Ev.sert D, THomas. 


APPENDIX 


APPENDIX A. ANALYSES OF AFFIDAVITS SUBMITTED BY REPUBLIC 
SrrEL CoRPORATION RELATING TO THE BERGER STRIKE OF 1935 


By the morning of the third day of the committee’s hearings on 
the “Little Steel”? companies, July 20, 1938, the details of the vio- 
lence on May 27, 28, and 29, 1935, during the strike at the Berger 
Manufacturing Co. had been spread on the records. Thomas F. 
Patton, general counsel, Republic Steel Corporation, asked that 
the committee subpena certain other witnesses “who will give another 
version of the testimony.” He stated: 


Senator, just before we start, I would like to make this remark. Up to this 
time, you have received evidence about the 1935 Berger strike mainJy from 
people who were hurt. or who were not employees of the company and are obvi- 
ously hostile to the company, consequently a one-sided version of this incident 
has gone into the record up to this time. 

I am certain that you want a full, fair, and accurate picture of that situation 
as you indicated yesterday, and I would like to ask you now to subpena certain 
witnesses who will give you another version of the testimony, another version of 
that incident. 

Senator La Fouuette. Will you submit a list and we will be glad to give it 
consideration and confer with you. 

Mr. Patton. I give you a list of 12 names (handing paper to Senator La 
Follette) and will give you a good many more before the day is out. That wil} 
give you quite a different picture.! 

At the end of the hearing of August 10, 1938, the next to the last 
day of hearings on ‘Little Steel,” Senator La Follette stated that 
the 12 persons whose names had been submitted by Mr. Patton 
would be interviewed by a representative of the committee, and 
that if their testimony would give, as Mr. Patton stated, “another 
version of the testimony,” and if the committee ‘determines that 
they have knowledge of material parts without which the record 
would be distorted or inadequate, then testimony or affidavits: will 
be obtained for the record.” ? This offer was repeated on August 11 
the last day of the hearings, and the following agreement was reached 
with counsel for Republic Steel Corporation: 

Mr. Parron. Mr. Chairman, we have talked once or twice about a number of 
witnesses whose names and the substance of the testimony of whom have been 
made available to the committee. It is my understanding, and if it isn’t correct, 
I would like to be corrected, that you are going to send one of your staff to investi- 
gate these things and at the proper time incorporate them in the record in affidavit 
form. cae 

Senator La Fouvettrs. I. made a statement for the record last night, Mr. 
Patton, I don’t suppose you have had time to read it. 

Mr. Parton. I haven’t seen it. 

Senator La Foutizetrrn. In which I said that these proceedings are not in the 
nature of adversary proceedings, that because of the limitation of time and money 


1 Testimony of Thomas F. Patton, pt. 24, P. 10077. , 
? Statement of Senator La Follette at the hearing of August 10, 1988, appearing in pt, 33. 
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this committee of necessity has to make a selection of witnesses to the best of its 
ability in an effort to present an accurate picture of the events and incidents 
which it investigates. stated that you had submitted a list of 12 witnesses and 
that I had conferred with you about it, and that my understanding was that the 
committee would send a representative to interview these witnesses, and you may 
designate someone to be present if you desire, and that statements would be taken. 
Then, if, after they were taken, the committee found that their testimony was 
essential to the balance and impartiality of these hearings, that they would he 
inserted in the record in affidavit form, rather than having them called before the 
committee, which is the arrangement which we have made with numerous other 
persons who have appeared before the committee. 

Mr. Parron. Well, for the record I would like to state that we feel that the 
testimony of each and everyone of those witnesses is pertinent and that the testi- 
mony introduced up to date is not, in our opinion, sufficient to give a full under- 
standing of the entire situation, and that we think all of them should be included 
in the record. 

Senator La Foutvetrre. Mr. Patton, if there is any doubt in your mind after 
these statements are returned to Washington, I would be glad to arrange at some 
convenient time for you to sit down with me and we will go over them, and I am 
sure that you and I will have no difficulty about agreeing upon those that are to 
be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Patron. Very good. 

Senator La Fotietre. And if we have any difficulty I will call a special meeting 
of the committee so you will have a full opportunity to interpose for the record 
any objections which you may make to my decision. 

: r. Parton. All right.! 

Pursuant to this agreement, two investigators of the committee went 
to Canton, Ohio, on August 18, 1938. In the presence of Mr. William 
B. Belden, counsel for Republic Steel Corporation, and Mr. A. J. 
Blantz, a notary employed by Republic Steel Corporation, the com- 
mittee investigators interviewed the 12 persons designated by Mr. 
Patton, and took affidavits from them which are printed as a part 
of the record.’ 

In submitting the names of these affiants and requesting the com- 
mittee to take their testimony, Mr. Patton stated that they would 

rovide another “version of the testimony, another version of that 
incident.’ An examination of the affidavits proves that they do not 
give another version of the testimony adduced at the hearing, nor do 
they alter the conclusions of the committee with regard to any inci- 
dents fully covered by the testimony. They contain only supple- 
mental or cumulative material with regard to the strike as a whole. 

Chapter 7 of this report is concerned only with the activities of the 
company police during the strike. Only 1 of the 12 affiants stated 
that he witnessed any clashes or altercations between the pickets or 
strikers and the company police. The statements of the affiant who 
swore that he did observe a clash between the company police and 
the pickets will be fully examined below. : 

As far as this report is concerned, therefore, all these affidavits with 
the one exception might well be disregarded and reserved for more 
exhaustive consideration in the committee’s forthcoming report on 
labor relations of the ‘Little Steel” companies. However, since it 
may be asserted that the incidents recounted in the affidavits with 


! Testimony of Thomas F. Patton on August 11, 1938, pt. 34. 

? See pt. 24, pp. 10299-10306, In an affidavit accompanying the depositions of thece 12 persons, committee 
investgators state: ‘(After the interviews, the statements of al] 12 persons were discussed by deponents with 
Mesers. Belden and Blantz and affidavits prepared by deponents with the aid and suggestions of Messrs. 
Belden and Blantz. Said affidavits included all information related by the sa{d 12 persons which deponents 
or Measrs, Belden and Blantz considered pertinent to the committee‘s inquiry.’”’ 
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regard to the pickets and strikers, might have served as a justification 
for the conduct of the company police, consideration of them will 
undertaken at this point. Before a detailed analysis can be made 
of the affidavits the sequence of 6vents occurring during the strike 
must be summarized, in order to provide a background for weighing 
the affidavits. _. 

The record of ihe committee, without the affidavits, shows the 
following story of the strike: “s 

The strike was called by the Loyalty local, composed of employees 
of the Berger Manufacturing Co. plant. Picketing began at 9 p. m. 
on May 26 and continued throughout the night.!. This picketing was 
peaceful. At7:30 a. m., on the morning of Monday, May 27, picketing 
was still peaceful, by all accounts, and some employees were entering 
the plants through the picket lines, without molestation. About this 
time Charles M. White, operating vice president of Republic Steel 
Corporation, appeared outside the plant and engaged in an altercation 
with some of the pickets. This altercation ended in a fist fight. The 
company police intervened, slugging one picket severely. After this 
incident peaceful picketing was resumed. 

This altercation occurred at the time of the change of shifts. There 
is no question that the strike was effective in preventing the operation 
of the plant. dames L. Williams, superintendent of police of Republic 
Steel Corporation, testified that only 171 out of the total of 470 
employees were inside the plant.? As a consequence, the company 
began to hire new employees, some of whom, according to the 
testimony of company officials, had been previously employed, and 
others of whom had filed applications for employment. The com- 
mittee has only the testimony of company officials on this matter 
and there is nothing to indicate that the cornpany used professional 
strikebreakers.’ It is not clear how many such new employees were 
brought into the plant on the morning of May 27. The union witnesses 
and Darrell D. Smith, then business agent for the milk drivers’ union 
in Canton, testified that armored trucks made frequent trips through 
the picket line on the morning of May 27, in such a manner as to 
imperil the pickets. The testimony of company officials, while not 
positive on this point, suggested that these trips were made for the 
purpose of bringing in new employees. Mr. Smith testified that 
he saw an armored truck on one such an excursion drive to a deserted 
locality outside the town, that the truck picked up no new employees 
on this trip, and reentered the plant shortly thereafter. Whatever 
the purpose of these trips, there is no doubt that the manner in which 
the trucks were driven through the crowded streets, under the pro- 
ee of armed guards, clearly increased the tension of the picket 

ne. | 

All seems to have gone well, however, until approximately 3:30 in the 
afternoon, at which time there was a change of shift, and some of the 
employees were taken home in cars and trucks. The record is clear 
that on some of these trips the trucks, as they passed. out of the plant, 
were stoned by pickets or others. The identity of those who threw 

: pa ula “iE Lester P. Rice, president of the Jocal, pt. 23, p. 9800. 


Pt, 24, p. 10152. 
’ Testimony of James L. Williams, pt. 24, p. 10152; and testimony of Charles M. White, pt. 24, p. 10011, 
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the stones, other than that they were among the crowd of strikers, 
pathizers, and bystanders in the street, is not clearly established. 


White’s testimony to the cone is hearsay and inconsistent with 
the facts of the situation as descri i 


appealed to the city council that evening and laid the events of the 
day before them. The city solicitor interviewed the mayor. Up to 


Rolling Mills lodge took no action, as a 
body, in Suppers of the strike, but popular resentment and excitement 
was at such a pitch that many members of the local could not be 
-Testrained from sapeg 

By the morning of Tuesday, May 28, picketing by members of the 
Canton Alloy plants was effective, and the rolling mills were closed 
down.? On May 28 the company guards apparently extended their 
activities beyond the entrance to the Berger plant. At noon of May 
28 Mary Reed and a number of other people having no connection 
with the strike were fired upon by persons identified only as ‘‘Republic 
guards,” on Trump Road, out of sight of the entrance to the plant. 
According to the testimony of Richard R. France, chief deputy sheriff, 
based on official reports of his deputies to him, deputies stationed at 


1 Pt, 24, p. 9987. : 
Fr aa of Kenneth J. Sodders, pt. 24, p. 10099. See also testimony of Guy L, Sweany, pt. 24, p. 
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a gate of the plant near Trump Road stated they heard shooting at 
this time and shortly thereafter two automobiles, bearing Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio license plates drove pity the plant gate. 

At about 4 o’clock in the afternoon of May 28 the city solicitor, the 
mayor, and the sheriff had a conference with Vice President White. 
This conference was not requested by White but by the city officials. 
At this conference White for the first time requested police protection 
for employees who. had continued at work. This request was inter- 
posed heey in response to the charges made against the company 
guards by the local authorities. At this conference Mr. White dis- 
played a belligerent attitude. In spite of the remonstrances of the 
city officials the company guards continued their forays. In the 
evening they again gassed the area around the Berger gate and at 
11 P. ‘m. they discharged gas and other weapons at the comer of 
Highth Street and Belden Avenue resulting in the injury to George 
Milhelm, recounted above. At that time Eighth Street and Belden 
Avenue was appatently being picketed by striking employees of the 
Canton Alloy plants. 

It should be noted that the area outside the city limits of Canton, 
as shown on the sg deat appears at the end of this appendix, was 
being patrolled on May 28 by deputy sheriffs, stationed near the 
railroad at Trump Road and at the main office of the company, and 
who cruised back and forth between these two points continuously.’ 

On May 29, which was Wednesday, the city police erected barri- 
cades around the picket area, in order to keep bystanders and observers 
out of the danger zone.? A company truck and a convoy car, issuing 
from the main office of the plant at about 11 a. m., encountered violence 
from pickets at the corner of Mighth Street and Belden Avenue. City 
policemen had been ordered to halt any trucks or cars from which gas 
shells or gas bombs were being discharged. Officers Marconi and Ritz 
stationed themselves near the Berger entrance pursuant to these orders. 
The armored truck, which had left the main office at about 11 a. m., 
returned via the Berger entrance at 1:30 p. m., discharging tear gas 
asitcame. Disregarding the orders of these officers to halt, the guards 
in the truck fired gas at them. In return the officers emptied their 
revolvers at the truck to no avail. It was in this incident that Charles 

inor was injured. Remonstrances and police action having failed to 
curb the activity of Republic’s guards, City Solicitor Rodgers turned 
to the courts, and on May 29 filed a petition for an injunction against 
the company. After this legal action had been taken the guards kept 
off the streets. All the testimony in the record confirms the impres- 
sion that after May 29 comparative order was restored to the town. 
The back-to-work vote occurred on Saturday, June 1. 

On the face of this record it is clear that the city and county law- 
enforcement officials regarded the company guards as the most im- 
portant cause of the prevailing disorder. There is clear evidence 
that, begi ing in the afternoon of May 27, there was some disorder 
among the pickets, which increased on May 28. This disorder varied 
in intensity, being more acute when the armored trucks appeared. 
It consisted chiefly of throwing stones at the trucks. There is no 


! Testimony of Richard R. France, pt. 24, pp. 10048 ff, 
2 Testimony of Lester P. Rice, pt. 24, p. 9086. 
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evidence that firearms were used by the strikers or strike sympathizers. 
Likewise, there is no doubt that the strike had begun peacefully and 
had continued so up until the afternoon of May 27. 

With this background of events it is possible to analyze the 12 affi- 
davits. Four of these affidavits were made by employees of the 
Berger Manufacturing Co., and include descriptions of the character 
of the picketing near the Berger plant on May 27. Eight of these 
affidavits, the remainder, were made by amplonees of the Central 
Alloy district of the Republic Steel Corporation. They deal with the 

icketing of employees of the Central Alloy district, at the corner of 

ighth Street and Belden Avenue, and at the main office of the cor- 
poration on Highth Street on May 28 and subsequent days. Of 
these affiants, one was a foreman and one an assistant foreman. 
Five or six were either clerical or technical employees. The others 
were production employees, 

The four affidavits of the Berger employees all agree that on the 
morune of May 27 when they entered the plant the picketing was 
peaceful, and there were no stones or clubs in the possession of the 
pickets. In this respect these affiants are confirmed by the committee’s 
record. These four affiants state that in the afternoon, after 3:30 
p. m., when the shift changed, the picket line became unruly, some 
of the pickets had stones and clubs and some of the cars leaving the 
plant were stoned. Two of these four affiants left the plant shortly 
after 3:30 p. m. and they state that rocks were thrown at their auto- 
mobiles, breaking the glass and causing injury to them. One of the 
other two, Ruel Johnson, a foreman, left the plant in the mornin 
and returned to it about 1 p. m., without difficulty, although he shnied 
that some pickets had clubs and bricks at that time. The general 
credibility of this affiant’s statement is open to question, as will be 
seen below. 

The other eight affidavits described incidents involving the pickets 
in the area between Eighth Street, Belden Avenue, and Georgetown 
Road, to the south of the Republic properties in Canton. It will be 
remembered that the strike of the Central Alloy employees was pre- 
cipitated by the conduct of the company guards on May 27. The 
actions of the guards in driving around the streets, in assaulting 
pickets, and in discharging tear gas, caused excitement throughout 
the town. While the throwing of stones and bearing of clubs by 
pickets cannot be condoned, in this case at least it can be explained 
as the reaction to the brutal conduct of the company guards. These 
eight affidavits amplify but do not change the committee’s record. 
That picketing on the 28th and thereafter was unruly, particularly in 
the Eighth Street area, is already evident from the record. The 
affidavits do not, as Mr. Patton promised, provide “another version 
of the testimony.’’ While there are statements in two of these affi- 
davits that a picket was seen carrying a pistol, there is no evidence 
that any of the strikers used firearms. 

In substantiation of this summary, it is necessary to analyze each 
of the 12 affidavits in detail. Those of the four Berger employees 
may be examined asa group. They are: Morris E. Fuller, Wakefield 
W. Nesbitt, Ruel Johnson, and Vincent Moulin. 

Affiant Morris E, Fuller stated that in 1935 he was employed by 
the Berger Manufacturing Co. as an assistant foreman. In 1934 he 
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was president of the Loyalty local for 3 months, but had resigned from 
the union. He explained: , 

When the Union began to get radical J resigned. At this time my position as 
Assistant Foreman became permanent and this was another reason for my resig- 
nation. After I quit the Union I advised the men who worked under me to get 
out also. Some of these were men whom I had previously urged to join the 

nion. 

Mr. Fuller can be classed as friendly toward the company. Therefore 
his testimony with regard to the condition of the picket line and the 
free access of nonstriking workers into the plant on Monday morning, 
May 27, 1935, is of special interest. The affidavit states: 

There was a large number of pickets in front of the plant but I saw no clubs or 
stones in their possession, and I heard no threats made to any of the men nor did 
I see any force used to keep them from going into the plant.! 

This supports the testimony in the record that the picket line was 
peaceful on the morning of the first day of the strike. 

Mr. Fuller also corroborates the evidence in the record with regard 
to the occurrences during the middle of the afternoon: 

The pickets had clubs but I did not see any guns. There were two or three 
armored trucks in the driveway. At 3:30 they were escorted by guards but I 
did not see any arms on them. The pickets threw a few stones at the first truck 
and the other trucks were heavily stoned. I saw no shooting and no tear gas 
during the afternoon since I went back into the plant shortly after 3:30 p. m.! 
Mr. Fuller merely repeats what other witnesses have said, that stones 
were thrown at the armored trucks leaving the plant after 3:30 in 
the afternoon of May 27. The change in temper of the picket line 
apparently attributable to the fact that all day long the armore 
trucks had been ee and forth at high speed, has been 
amply discussed above. r. Fuller did not witness the riot of Mon- 
day afternoon, which took place after 4:30 p. m., for he had gone 
back into the plant at 3:30 p.m. This explains why he did not see 
any shooting. He later did see a truck that had been burned in a 
ditch but, he said, “I did not see any pickets turn it over.’’ 

On Tuesday, May 28, 1935, Mr. Fuller went back to work and 
stayed in the plant until the strike was over. He states that— 
picketing continued during the week and I saw one picket with a gun but there 
was no special disturbance.! 

Mr. Fuller does not explain how he happened to be observing the 
picket line and how he noticed a gun of an indeterminate type while 
he was in the plant. see 

On the claim of union witnesses that Republic Steel Corporation 
discriminated against strikers after the strike, Mr. Fuller’s statement 
as an assistant foreman is significant. 

Of the fourteen men in my department who were really radical, three or four 
did not try to get their jobs back after the strike was over and three or four tried 
but were unsuccessful. I do not know whether the balance of these fourteen 
attempted to return or not—none of the fourteen returned however.! 

The net effect of Mr. Fuller’s affidavit is to reenforce the testimony 
already adduced from witnesses who appeared before the committee. 
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Another affiant, Wakefield W. Nesbitt, substantially supports the 
statements of Mr. Fuller. On the morning of May 27, 1935, he 
observed the pickets to be peaceful: | 

Some of us met in front of the clock house to decide whether or not we would 

work. I decided to go in and even though pickets were present no one attempted 
forcibly to prevent my entering.! 
In the afternoon, Mr. Nesbitt said, “several thousand strikers and 
strike sympathizers were gathered in front of the plant.’”’ This is an 
obvious exaggeration. Not even the company policemen who ap- 
peared before the committee and who were present at the Berger 
gate at this time claimed such a large crowd upon the scene. In any 
event, Mr. Nesbitt swore that ‘many of the pickets carried stones 
and clubs, but I did not see any of them carry guns.”"? Mr. Nesbitt 
left the plant in a car escorted by two company guards, both of whom 
were armed. He further states that the car was stoned as it pro- 
ceeded’ up the street and that one missile broke the windshield of the 
car and hit him in the jaw. He was injured and had to have medical 
care, the expenses of which were paid by the company. Mr. Nesbitt’s 
affidavit confirms the committee’s record instead of giving “another 
version of the testimony.” aa 

A third deponent, Ruel Johnson, foreman in the Berger plant, was 

also present at the events related by Mr. Fuller and Mr. Nesbitt, 
and testified to by Charles M. White and other witnesses. Mr. 
Johnson said that on Monday morning— | 
the anes directed abusive epithets toward the men coming to work and threat- 
ened them with physical violence; no threat was made to me personally nor did I 
see any person forcibly restrained from going into the plant that morning.’ 
Mr. Jolnson’s reference to threats of violence on the Monday morning 
of the strike is contradicted by the statements of witnesses of the 
picket line at that time. His own free and unmolested entrance into 
the plant would seem to constitute a further contradiction. The point 
is clear that, so far as Mr. Johnson was aware; no person, including 
himself, was restrained from entering the plant. 

At noon Mr. Johnson went home and returned to the plant at 
1 o’clock. .On Belden Avenue he noticed that “there were pickets 
with bricks, pipes, and clubs.’”’* Someone, Mr. Johnson asserted, 
threatened him “with physical violence” if he went back into the 
plant. “I also saw one man with a gun. I then returned to the 
plant.” * This establishes that as late as 1 o’clock in the afternoon 
a worker was able to reenter the plant, although “threatened with 
physical violence.” . 

According to his affidavit, Mr. Johnson, after his return to the plant, 
observed a number of incidents occurring in the street outside. -He 
states, ‘I was looking out of a window upstairs in the north factory.” 
At 3:30, he said, he saw cars and trucks leaving the plant, all of which 
were stoned. This adds nothing to the testimony of other witnesses. 
He states that he identified Wakefield Nesbitt “riding in the sedan 
and I saw him struck with astone.’’ Nesbitt, according to his affidavit, 
was driving west on Eleventh Street away from the plant when he was 
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struck. Mr. Johnson’s observation was not so acute, however, when 
the company guards made their sally in the armored truck between 
4 and 5 o’clock.: Regarding this incident he states: 
I saw about three or four guards get out of the truck, but I could not see whether 
they were armed or not-and I did not see what happened to them. I saw no 
other company guards or policemen in the street and I saw no tear gas at any 
time during the afternoon.! 
Such a version of events is incompatible with that of all the eyewit- 
nesses heard by the committee, including the testimony of one of the 
Republic policemen. It does not even coincide with the version of. 
Charles M. White, who, while not present at the scene, testified that it 
was his understanding that the truck was full of guards and that ey 
fought their way back to the plant. gates, firing tear gas at the crowd. 
Mr. Johnson’s version of this incident can be attributed either to 
faulty observation or to a faulty memory. That he must have been 
situated near enough to observe such incidents in detail is indicated by 
his positive indentification of Wakefield Nesbitt in the sedan. This 
leaves the alternative of faulty memory. If Mr.. Johnson’s recollec- 
tion of the principal and most exciting event ofthe day is so clearly 
incomplete, it is hard to see how any reliability can be attributed to the 
other portions of his affidavit. On the whole the committee feels that 
Mr. Johnson’s affidavit is of no weight in modifying the version of 
events on May 27 that has been established by witnesses before it. 
The last of this group of four is Vincent Moulin, shearman in the 
Berger plant, who stated that when he went to work at the Berger 
plant at 7 a. m. Monday morning, the first day of the strike, he was 
told by an unidentified person that if he went into the plant there 
“would be-hell” in the afternoon. “At this time I did not see any 
clubs or stones in the possession of the pickets.”” None of the other 
affiants testified that any threats of violence in the afternoon were 
made on the picket line. Assuming that Mr. Moulin’s statement is 
correct, it is nevertheless clear that such a threat was not representa- 
tive of the temper of the pickets in the morning; | 
Mr. Moulin stated that when he left work at 3:30 p. m. he had to 
be escorted to his car across the street at a parking lot by city police- 
men. The car of the city policemen, he says, was stoned by pickets. 
This statement concerning the presence of city policemen is at vari- 
ance with all the other witnesses. Lester P. Rice, president of the 
union, and others, testified that they observed no policemen there. 
Mr. Rice went to the mayor a little later and asked for policemen. If 
policemen were present, as Moulin states, and observed stone-throwing 
of the severity he describes, it is more than remarkable that they 
made no effort to stop it, secure other assistance, or report it to the 
city authorities. ain | 
After Mr. Moulin started driving away on-Belden Avenue his car 
was stoned. This occurred twice near the Belden Avenue bridge and 
near Mahoning Road. He received slight cuts from broken glass. 
The other eight affidavits deal with efforts of employees of the 
Central Alloy plants to go to work at the main office of the company 
on Kighth Street. All of these affidavits treat of incidents occurring 
after 5 p.m. on May 27. The effect of the assault of the company 
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guards on the afternoon of May 27 in increasing public excitement 
and resentment has been sufficiently commented on above. 

The first mention of a picket line near the main entrance of the 
Republic plant on Eighth Street is contained in an affidavit of Robert 
F. Reardon, a schedule clerk in the Central Alloy office, who states 
that on the night of May 27, at about 11:30, there were 200 or 300 
strikers at the corner of Eighth Street and Belden Avenue, who stopped 
the bus in which he was riding. He, himself, walked to the office 
through the field and was unmolested but stated that he saw stones 
being thrown at cars by the pickets. 

On the following morning other persons met with difficulty at this 
picket line. At about 5:30 a. m. George W. Cooper, welder in the 
Central Alloy plant, was driving to work. Portions of his affidavit 
read as follows: 

At the bridge on Belden a picket with a club ordered me to stop but I refused. 
At llth Street and Belden a crowd of 25 or 30 pickets with clubs ordered me to 
stop but I drove on. Two-.more pickets attempted to stop me at the corner of 
8th and Belden but they were also unsuccessful. 

When I drove in the entrance of the plant there were 10 or 12 pickets in the 
middle of the street. They began to stone my car and as I drove in, some of the 
windows of the car were broken out. The company paid for the damage to the car.! 

Between 6 and 7 a. m. John Lehnert, combustion engineer in the 
Central Alloy plant, had a similar experience on Eighth Street, away 
from the Berger gate. He, too, was uninjured, though his car was 
damaged.?, At 7:50 a. m. John P. Carmody, a draftsman in the 
Central Alloy plant was stopped by pickets who had stones and clubs at 
Eighth Street and Belden Avenue while he was on his way to work. 

As he drove into the plant, he claims, pickets stoned his car, breaking 
the windshield. One stone bruised his ankle, but otherwise he was 
uninjured. At 8 a. m. of the same morning Howard M. Oberlin, 
employed in the engineering department of the same plant, also-was 
stoned when he drove through the picket line at Eighth Street and 
Belden Avenue, and his car was damaged, though he was uninjured.! 
At 9:30 a. m., Leslie Spies, a clerk in the Central Alloy office, was 
leaving the plant for home, having worked all night. According to 
his affidavit he was stopped at Eighth Street and Georgetown Road 
by about 12 pickets, armed with clubs and stones. These all got into 
or on the running board of his car and compelled him to follow a bus 
which they stoned. Then they compelled him to take them back 
to the picket line and released him after threatening him with being 
put on the picket line if he returned. This affidavit fails to state any 
reason for stoning the bus and adds that $37 worth of damage was 
done to the affiant’s car, though the affidavit fails to state how any 
damage was done. | 

The affidavit of Robert F. Reardon mentioned above states that on 
the evening of Wednesday, May 29, when he was returning to the 
‘plant through a field, he was overtaken by five pickets armed with 
clubs, who took him into custody for about half an hour but released 
him unharmed. This incident occurred outside the city limits of 
Canton in the area which, according to the testimony of Chief Deput 
Sheriff Richard R. France, was being continuously patroled by Stark 
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‘County deputy sheriffs. In response to a question from Senator La 
Follette as to whether there were any pickets in this area, Mr. France 
testified ‘Well, if there were pickets out there, they weren’t active, 
that is, out in the county.” While it is entirely possible that the 
above-mentioned interference with Mr. Reardon might have been 
carried out in spite of the deputy sheriffs’ patrol, it is probable that it 
was not typical of the pickets’ activities in that area. It was in the 
same vicinity that the deputy sheriffs arrested four Republic policemen 
on the morning of May 29 and confiscated the arsenal of gas bombs, 
revolvers, and gas guns shown in a photograph, exhibit 4356, appearing 
in part 24 of the committee’s record, facing page 10206. 

In addition it should be noted that, according to the testimony of 
city police and Republic officials, violations on the part of the pickets 
ceased at noon on Wednesday, pursuant to a truce between the 
corporation and the pickets. 2 eee 

The remaining incidents described in these affidavits purport to 
have occurred on May 30 and June 1, 1935. At 4:30 a. m. Charles 
H. Peters, a clerk in the Central Alloy district office drove to a railwa. 
spur leading into the plant. He was stopped by a picket armed wit 
aclub. The group of pickets searched him and when they found an 
extra shirt concealed on his person they took him to union headquar- 
ters. There Mr. Rice, president of the union, dissuaded the pickets: 
from taking any violent action against Mr. Peters and he was released 
unharmed.! Later in the morning of May 30, John P. Carmody, 
whose experience on the morning of May 28 has been described above, 
was turned back by the picket line when he sought to enter the plant. 
On this occasion he was not harmed, though he states that he “‘was 
menaced by pickets with stones and clubs.’’? The victim of the inci- 
dent of June 1 was James D. Barnhill, a machine operator in the 
Central Alloy plant. On May 29 at 6:30 a. m., Mr. Barnhill was 
coming to work by bus when the bus was stopped by pickets, and 
Mr. Barnhill “got out and did not go to the plant.” He ‘‘was not 
molested by pickets at this time.’”’ On June 1, he again attempted to 
go to work by walking across a field in the Georgetown Road area to 
the main entrance of the plant on HKighth Street. He was stopped by 
two men who he believed were pickets. They asked him where he 
was going and then, reinoving Mr. Barnhill’s glasses, each struck him 
in one eye. Mr. Barnhill’s eyes ‘“‘were not permanently injured.’’® 

Both these incidents took place, if the allegations are true, on the 
south side of the Pennsylvania Railroad tracks, a long distance from 
the Berger gate. None of these alleged incidents took place nearer 
to the.gate of the Berger plant on Eleventh Street, than seven city 
blocks. The dates of these incidents are May 30 and June 1, and as- 
suming they occurred, they have no standing either as justification or 
excuse for the conduct of the company guards on May 27, 28, and 29. 
It should be noted that none of the 12 affiants, with the exception of 
“Vincent Moulin, state whether they took any normal steps to obtain 
protection from the city authorities-or made any complaint thereto. 
All the information that came to City Solicitor Bernard Rodgers, 
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Sheriff Joseph Nist and Officer Samuel Marconi, indicated that picket- 
ing had been peaceful and that the violence was perpetrated by the 
Bepubes guards, © | 

hese 12 affidavits were taken on August 19, 1938, in the presence 
of committee investigators and counsel for Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion, pursuant to the request of Mr. Patton. Mr. Patton forwarded 
128 additional affidavits pertaining to violence during the Berger 
strike of 1935, with a covering letter dated September 14, 1938. These 
128 affidavits are all dated either July 21 or July 22,1938. Mr. Patton 
requested that these too be printed ‘in the record of the committee. 
Nothing was said of the company’s desire to have these cases brought 
befory the committee when Mr. Patton proposed his 12 witnesses on 
July 20, 1938. Nothing was said of the existence of these affidavits 
on August 11, when the final agreement with regard to the disposition 
of the 12 witnesses proposed by Mr. Patton, was reached between him 
and the chairman. othing was said about the existence of these 
affidavits to the two committee investigators when they went to Can- 
ton on August 18-19 to take the depositions discussed above. 

It is clear that these 128 affidavits were taken by the company 
representatives as a result of the committee’s hearing of July 18 and 
19. Mr. Patton’s failure to offer them, or to suggest the names of 
any of the affiants during the hearing or shortly afterward, would 
seem to indicate that counsel for the company regarded these affidavits 
as of less value than the testimony of the 12 affiants whom the com- 
mittee’s representatives interviewed and examined. Very probably 
counsel for the company regarded these 128 affiants as less credible 
or as having a less accurate recollection of events than the 12 whose 
names were submitted. Any investigation involves the interviewing of 
numerous witnesses and the taking of quantities of offidavits from 
persons not called upon or used at hearings. The committee’s files 
themselves are full of such documents, most of them rejected in favor 
of more substantial evidence and testimony. 

In. view of the company’s attitude toward the 128 affidavits, the 
committee feels justified in attaching less importance to them. It 
would seem unnecessary to analyze them in detail. The general 
picture of events, however, which they tend to show, may be briefly 
touched upon. The preparation of evidence for hearing or trial is 
a process of elimination. The committee can be criticized only for 
failing to receive testimony on what seemed to be salient or important 
events during the course and development of the strike. These 
affidavits do not tend to show any events or incidents of major im- 
portance in the course and development of the strike which are not 
already covered by the committee’s record. They are cumulative 
and supplemental. The process of taking affidavits might be extended 
to all of the thousands of employees of the Republic Steel Corporation 
affected by the strikes in Canton in 1935. Such a process would, of 
course, be the reductio ad absurdum of investigation. Clearly the’ 
examining body in cases involving so many hundreds of persons must 
have discretion to draw the line beyond which it will not burden itself 
by piling up additional evidence on the same or related issues. Never- 
theless, the committee, while not believing that these affidavits are 
of any particular value, is willing to admit them to its record in order 
that those interested may have additional and supplemental data and 
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a suggestion of some of the other details of the strike situation which 
it was not possible to place in the record at the hearings. — 

These affidavits do not deal with the conduct of the company 
guards or the frequent violent: clashes between the guards and the 

ickets. All of these affidavits were made by employees either of the 

erger Manufacturing Co. or of the other divisions of Republic Steel 
Corporation in Canton. They deal with the attempts of the affiants, 
some successful and some unsuccessful, to pass through the picket 
lines into the plants. They bear chiefly on the character and con- 
dition of the picketing. They are the sort of affidavits that are 
normally collected by counsel for an employer in proceedings for an 
injunction against picketing. But it must be remembered that 
Republic Steel Corporation did not apply for such an injunction in 
Canton in 1935. It is evident, from even a hasty perusal, that these 
affidavits often overlap, some of them being accounts from different 
witnesses of the same or related incidents. It is often difficult to 
determine which of the affidavits treat of the same incidents since 
there is a general lack of accurate identity of the participants and a 
looseness as to the exact time and position of ie acts described. 
Most of the affiants were employees of the Berger Manufacturing Co. 
The preponderance of the incidents described. in their affidavits. 
occurred not at the entrance to the Berger plant but either at the 
corners of Eighth Street and Belden Avenue, where the Central Alloy 
pickets assembled, or at the other entrances-or approaches to the plant. 

The affidavits tend to show that picketing was peaceful all during 
the morning of May 27 and for some time thereafter. One affiant 
reports entering the plant, without any difficulty, in a car at 3:30 
p.m. In this respect the affidavits tend to confirm the committee’s 
record. The affidavits suggest that the activity of the Central Alloy 
pickets, beginning on the 28th of May, was markedly different from 
that of the Berger pickets on the previous morning. Some of these 
pickets are stated to have carried clubs and some of the cars goin 
through this picket line are reported to have been stoned. Ip general, 
during the first few days of the strike, the picketing, according to 
these affidavits, became progressively more unruly. Clubs appar- 
ently became common after May 27. In most of the incidents 
described, the pickets dtd not actually inflict physical violence upon 
the affiants, but simply threatened them with show of force. 

Those affidavits dealing with the altercation involving Charles M._ 
White on the morning of May 27, the sally of the guards in the after- 
noon, and the burning of.the company truck thereafter, add nothing 
to the committee’s record regarding these events. 

The affidavits do, however, supplement the committee’s record 
with regard to picketing at the corners of Eighth Street and Belden 
Avenue and at or near the main office of the plant. The character 
of this picketing is covered, in general, by the testimony of James L. 
Williams, superintendent of company police, Richard R. France, chief 
deputy sheriff of Stark County, and others; but the affidavits tend 
to indicate, in greater detail, the occurrence of various incidents in 
this locality. : 2 

On the whole, these affidavits do not tend to show that the com- 
mittee has omitted any events of major importance from its record, 
nor do they alter the committee’s conclusion that the activities of the 
company guards were totally unjustified and tended te embitter and 
aggravate the whole situation. 


AppreNDIx B. AFFIDAVITS PERTAINING TO THE ConpDuUcT oF Dewrny W;: 
| JONES, CAPTAIN, RerpuBLIc STEEL CORPORATION POLICE 


StatTp oF INDIANA, 
County of Madison, ss: 

Bernard Rebuck, being duly sworn deposes and says: That he resides at 
1525 S. N St., Elwood, Indiana, and is now and has been employed by the 
Dawson Buick Co., Elwood, Ind., as a mechanic. 'That on or about July 7, 
1938, a Buick Two Door Sedan Model 1936, Serial No. 2,955,634 and Motor No. 
63,120,609, bearing an Ohio License for 1988, and having on its windshield an 
insignia with the legend “Fraternal Order of Police of Cleveland,” was brought 
for repair by a Mr. Ralph Willets of Elwood, Indiana, That evening, & man 
representing himself to be the owner of the car and whom your deponent later 
discovered to be a Mr. Dewey Jones connected with the Republic Steel Co., 
came in and talked to your deponent about the repair of the car. The said 
individual was about six feet tall, weighed about 220 pounds, and appeared to be 
about 40 years of age. The said individual spoke of having spent his boyhood 
in Elwood, Ind. Within several days the said Mr. Jones purchased a new car 
from the said Dawson Buick Co. and your deponent was instructed to clean out 
the said 1986 Model Buick of Mr. Dewey Jones. While repairing the car, your 
deponent noticed in the glove compartment of the said car two pistols, some 
shells, and some literature of the Republic Steel Co. While cleaning the car 
your deponent discovered a bronze policeman’s badge pinned to the upholstering 
behind the sun visor which he turned over to Mr. Dawson, owner of the Co. 
During said cleaning of the car your deponent also discovered a booklet with 
the name of the Republic Steel Co. on it, and a circular also with the name of 
the Republic Steel Co. on it. The circular had some handwriting on the back of 
it which related to some labor matters. Your deponent kept said circular and 
booklet in his possession ‘until on or about July 29th, 1938, when it was called 
to his attention that said Dewey Jones of the Republic Steel Co. was under 
investigation by the La Follette Committee. Your deponent discussed the 
matter with his fellow employee, Howard Cavan and decided to turn over to 
said Howard Cavan said booklet and circular in order to enable him to submit 
same to said La Follette Committee. Said Dewey Jones purchased from the 
Dawson Buick Co. a new 19388 Buick Two Door Model Sedan, in gray color, 
Model #63,400,479, Serial #13,231,822. 

BERNARD REBUCK. 

Sworn to before me this 2nd day of August, 1938. 


[SBAL] YrueEL F. Moore, N. P, 
My Commission Expires April 24, 1941. 


Srarph oF INDIANA, 
County of Madison, ss: 

Howard Cavan being duly sworn deposes and says: That he resides at 708 
S. Anderson St., Elwood, Indiana, and is now and has been employed by the 
Dawson Buick Co., Felwood, Indiana, as a bookkeeper. That on or about July 
7, 1988, 2 Mr. Dewey Jones traded a 1986 Model Buick Two Door Sedan, Serial 
number 2,955,634 and motor number 63,120,609, bearing an Ohio license for-a 
19388 new Buick two door model in gray color, Motor No. 63,400,479, Serial 
No. 13,231,822 at the Dawson Buick Co., Elwood, Ind. That the 1936 Buick 
car is still at the Dawson Company and when brought into the garage had on 
the windshield an insignia with the legend ‘Fraternal Order of Policemen of 
Cleveland.” 

That on or about July 28, 1938, Bernard Rebuck a mechanic employed by 
said Dawson Buick Co. handed to the deponent a circular issued by the Re- 
public Steel Co. with handwriting on the back of it together with a booklet 
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also bearing the name of: the Republic Steel Co. which he described as papers 
which he found in the 1936 Buick mentioned above when cleaning out sald car. 
That he noticed that the writing on the back of the circular pertained to labor 
matters and having read in the local papers that said Dewey Jones of the Republic 
Steel Co. was being under investigation, your deponent mailed on July 29, 1938, 
said circular and booklet to Senator Robert La Follette, Washington, D. C. 


Howarp Cavan. 
Sworn to before me this 2nd day of Aug. 1938. 


[SEAL] Eruen F, Moors, N. P. 
My Commission Expires April 24, 1941. 


SraTe oF INDIANA, 
County of Marton, 38: 

Bernard Rebuck, being duly sworn deposes and says: That he resides at 1525 
S. N St., Elwood, Indiana, and is now and has been employed by the Dawson 
Buick Co., Elwood, Indiana, as a mechanic. 

On December 24, 1938, Howard called me and I was just ready to leave on a 
call and had my coat on. I went to the office as soon as he called and when I 
walked in—I had my hands in my pocket—this man had his back to me, and as 
I walked in he got pretty close to me and he turned around and said ‘‘Do you 
know me?” 1 said ‘Why, yes; J know you,” and he just made a grab with his 
left hand and grabbed me in the chest and hauled off and hit me and knocked 
me down (he was a big man) on the running board of the car, and when I was 
down on the floor he took the heel of his foot and kicked me in the head several 
times and stamped on my head with his foot just above my glasses. He began 
to kick me with the toe of his shoe in my back in the lower part of my spine. 
(I had been in the Robert Long Hospital, Indianapolis, Indiana, for about two. 
weeks because of a rectal tumor and was operated on, and was released from the 
hospital on or about November 15th). I managed to get up and I just got up 
and he hit me again, and hit me with his fist in the side of my head and broke my 
glasses. When I was down he threatened me and he put his hand on his hip 
as if to draw a gun and said “I hs a notion to finish you now.” I reached 
around and grabbed him around the eg and held him so he couldn’t use his foot 
until the boys came in (several men were working in the rear of the Dawson 
Buick Company). When Waldo came in he turned around and started cussing 
him, like he was going after him. Just as soon as he saw me, that is when I got 
up, Waldo steps out into the garage and picks up a 2 x 4 stick of wood three or 
four feet long and came back in and told Jones, ‘Don’t be starting-any trouble 
with me because I have nothing to do with it.’”’ Then Jones reached back to 
his hip pocket and pulled out a revolver about part way and said, “I can take 
care of myself.””. He never removed the gun from his hip pocket and he then 
turned around, picked up his coat and walked out. 

As a result of the assault upon me by Jones, my head and scalp was cut and 
bruised, and because of the kicking my right hip has continually caused severe 
pain and I have difficulty seating myself comfortably since the night of the 
fracas. I intend to call upon my doctor for an examination shortly to determine 
whether I should anticipate further complications. 

BERNARD REBUCK. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 5th day of January, 1939. 
[SEAL] Lucite Woopwarp. 
My commission expires November 4, 1941, 


Stare oF INDIANA, 
County of Marion, ss: : pace 

Howard Cavan being duly sworn deposes and says: That he resides at 708 S. 
Anderson St., Elwood, Indiana, and is now and has been employed by the Dawson 
Buick Co., Elwood, Indiana, as a bookkeeper, and is the same individual who 
ee an affidavit on Dewey Jones to the Sénate Committee on August 2, 
1938. 

I was sitting at my desk about four o’clock on December 24, 1938, and some 
one came in; I didn’t recognize him and he asked if I knew who he was. I didn’t. 
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have a chance to answer when he made himself known that he was Dewey Jones. 
He grabbed my glasses off and dropped them down on my d<lesk, and said “I have 
a good notion to kick you around the office,”’ and then called me a “dirty com- 
munist’”’ and several other unmentionable names for “turning him in to the 
La Follette Committee.’’ He had been drinking and wanted to know what I had 
to say for myself and repeated that two or three times. I replied that “I had 
nothing to say.”” He mentioned that he had four sisters in Elwood and that they 
had been very much embarrassed by this affair. That is all that was said to me. 

Mr. Jones took off his coat and overcoat when he first came in the office. No 
one else was in there at the time. After making many abusive remarks and 
threats of physical violence, he asked where. Rebuck was. 
: ee Jepusk came into the office and Dewey Jones physically assaulted Bernard 
Rebuck, 

i have read Mr. Rebuck’s affidavit of January 5th, 1939, desoribing the assault 
and state that his account of what took place is substantially correct. - 

Howarp Cavan... 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 5th day of January, 1939. _ 
{smax] - 
My commission expires November 4, 1941. 


Strat or INDIANA, 
County of Madison, ss: 

Bernard Rebuck, being duly sworn deposes and says: That he resides at 1525 
8. N St., Elwood, Indiana, and is now and has been employed by the Dawson 
Buick Co., Elwood, Indiana, as a mechanic. — 

- 1 immediately recognized the man who assaulted me on the afternoon of 
December 24, 1938, as the same man whose 19386 model Buick two door sedan I 
nenaee on or about July 6, 1938. 

know this man’s name to be Dewey Jones because he told me his name at 
the time above referred to (July 6, 1938). I personally made out the repair 
ticket on the above mentioned repair job to ‘‘Dewey Jones” and asked said Jones 
his name so that I could properly make out the repair ticket. 

I estimate the damage to my glasses to be about $20 and have not had the money 
to have them repaired. I have not been able to afford to see my physician and 
so am unable to estimate the amount of physical damage sustained. I have not 
as yet been required to pay for the damage done to the door of the new car as the 
result of the assault by said Dewey Jones but estimate the damage at no less 


than $10. 
BERNARD REBUCK. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 31st day of January, 1939. 
{SHAL] Loua C. Lyons, Notary Public. 


My commission expires June 15, 1941. 


SraTe oF INDIANA, 
County of Madison, ss: 

Howard Cavan being duly sworn deposes and says: That he resides at 708 
8S. Anderson St., Elwood, Indiana, and is now and has been employed by the 
Dawson Buick Co., Elwood, Indiana, as a bookkeeper, and is the same individual 
See an affidavit on Dewey Jones to the Senate Committee on August 
2, ‘ ; 

I recognized the man who threatened me and assailed Bernard Rebuck on 
December 24, 1938, as the same Dewey Jones who traded his 1936 Buick for 4 
new car in July of 1938 (some time after July 6). 

I drove Dewey Jones’ new 1938 model Buick to the home of Jones’ sisters. 


Jones drove me back to the office of the Dawson Buick Co. 
Howarp CAVAN, 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 31st day of January, 1939. 
{sHAL]} Lota C. Lyons, Notary Public. 


My commission expires June 15, 1941. 
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SraTp or INDIANA, 
County of Madison, ss: 

Waldo E. Robertson, being duly sworn deposes and says: That he resides at 
1800 So, N St., Elwood, Indiana, and is now and has been for four years employed 
by the Dawson Buick Co., Elwood, Indiana, as a mechanic. 

On December 24, 1938, about 4 p. in., I heard some swearing in the office of 
the Dawson Buick Co. Simultaneously Howard Cavan called me to the office. 
I left my work on a car and going into the office I noticed a man kicking Bernard 
Rebuck about the head. Rebuck war, lying on the floor. 

I called out to Rebuck’s assailant and he turned immediately and came toward 
me ina threatening manner, I immediately recognized this man as Dewey Jones. 
I turned and. went back through the door into the garage, picked up a large stick 
of wood, about three feet long, turned and went hack into the office. 

As I came into the office I confronted Jones. Jones backed away as he saw 
my club and reached toward his right hip pocket and partially pulled from it a 
revolver. I yelled at Jones to “put it back or I’ hit you.” Jones put the revolver 
back in his pocket, said ‘Say, what’s your name?” turned, picked up his hat 
and coat, and left the building. : 

I know this man was Dewey Jones because I saw the thousand mile service sli 
made out in Dewey Jones’ name which Mr. Dawson, owner of the Dawson Buic 
Co., made out in my presence and put under the windshield wiper blade of the 
car which this man (Dewey Jones) brought in. I did the one thousand mile 
service on Jones’ car. 

I also was present in the Dawson Buick Co. garage when this same Dewey 
gone brought in his old car (1936 model Buick) for repair on or about July 6, 


938. 7 
Waxpo E. Roserrson. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 31st day of January, 1939. 
[SBAL] Loua C. Lyons, Notary Public. 


My commission expires June 15, 1941. 


EXCHANGE OF TSLEGRAMS BETWEEN COMMITTEE AND REPUBLIC STEEL 
CoRrPORATION 


From David D. Lloyd, committee counsel, to Thomas F. Patton, corporation 
counsel, dated February 3, 1939: A 

The committee has received verified information that Bernard Rebuck and 
Howard Cavan, of Elwood, Ind., who supplied this committee with exhibits and 
information concerning activities of Dewey Jones, captain of police of the Republic 
Steel Corporation, at the hearings in August 1938, were assaulted and beaten by 
Jones in blwood at the garage of the Dawson R ::ck Co. on Dec. 24, 1938. Ac- 
cording to information, Jones referred at the time of the assault to the La Follette” 
committee, and to the assistance given it by Rebuck and Cavan. The committee 
takes a serious view of this matter since it appears to indicate attempt to intimi- 
date and injure this committee’s witnesses for their testimony and assistance. 
This committee requests your cooperation in supplying it with Mr. Dewey Jones’ 
version of the incident referred to. 

Reply by Thomas F. Patton dated February 9, 1939: 

Wrote you yesterday as follows: “Upon reflection it seems to me that the 
situation outlined in your telegram regarding Dewey Jones is one that is entirely 
personal to him. I have notified Jones of the receipt by me of your telegram, and 
have suggested to him that he communicate directly with you regarding this 
matter.’”’ It is my belief Jones will contact you direct. 
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Mr. La Fouierts, from the Committee on Education and Labor, 
submitted the following | 


REPORT 


ON INDUSTRIAL MUNITIONS 
(Pursuant to 8. Res. 266, 74th Cong.] 


| INTRODUCTION 


In the course of its investigation into civil liberties. and interference 
with the rights of labor to organize and bargain collectively, as 
authorized under Senate Resolution 266 (74th Cong., 2d sess.), certain, 
antilabor practices which both violate the right of labor to organize 
and bargain collectively and result in infringement of freédom of 
assembly and f:edom of speech, have been of primary concern to this 
committee. “heir frequent utilization as instruments of labor policy 
led the committee to devote considerable time to their investigation 
and the majority of the pages of its record to lamar d Soncerping 
them. These practices, broadly speaking, are the use of professiona 
strikeguards, the allied practice of maintaining private police systems, 
the hiring of industrial undercover operatives, and the utilization o 
chemical munitions and firearms by persons in the employ or in the 
interest of firmsinvolyedinlabordisputes. = = _ sadtid achat t 

The committee has analyzed the first three of these four practices in 
previous reports to the Senate.' This report deals with the fourth 
practice, namely the buying, selling, and utilization of arms and 
Munitions during labor disputes. With the submission of this report 


the committee finishes its study of whgt might be termed the “‘four chief 


instrumentalities of antiunionism,’”’? i, e. strikebreaking, industrial 
espionage, private police systems, and industrial munitions, = 
t is to be pointed out that these practices, though distinct func~ 
tions, are not isolated aspects of the stubborn resistance on the ‘part 
of certain employers to unionization. Rather, they must be viewed 
as the practical working out of an attitude, the functions in them- 
176th Cong., 2d sess., B. Rept. No. 46, pt. 3, its Smad ag 76th Conk ae soe Rept. No. 6 


Btrikebreaking Services. 76th Cong., Ist sess., Rept. No. vate Pclicet 
1 Bubsequent reports are to be issued on other uspects of the committee’s inquiry. 
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strikeguards, or. private polsemon Dole the ultimate use of force. 

} | such services the committee soon became 

aware of certain means van yr thes to implement such a policy. Chief 
) firearms and chemical munitions. Thus, 


The committee in its aquiry. into various strikes and their violent 
episodes gathered much information concerning the industrial use of 


weapons and munitions. The committee's report on Strikebreaking 
Services made mention of the participation of certain detective agencies 
in the traffic in newer forms of industrial weapons, as well as their 
use,® and the report on Private Police Systems dwelt at length on the 
use of arms by certain of the police systems discussed.‘ These 
reports did not, however, treat of the arms used in industrial relations 
as asubject in themselves. —§_—s:i. -. 

In the earlier stages of its inquiry, the committee learned that there 
existed an established business of supplying weapons especially adapted 
for use in industrial disputes. The weapons furnished for such use 
were principally the various forms of tear and sickening gases, with 
equipment such as grenades, shells, and guns for discharging them. 
Submachine guns are also supplied for such use, though to a lesser 
extent. When held by public authorities for use in the exigencies of 
- yiotous situations, the possession of such weapon is, of course, legiti- 
mate and proper. Because such weapons are, however, designed and 
pra TN for use Py pune authority in the exercise of police power in 
conditions of civil disorder, their purchase and possession by private 
employers raises problems of far-reaching significance. The com- 
mittee found that gas weapons are widely purchased by employers 
and frequently used by them in industrial disputes, and that sub- 
machine guns have, to a lesser extent, been so purchase and so used. 
A study of the purchase of such weapons by employers revealed 
that both machine and submachine guns and gas weapons are bought 
most frequently either in anticipation of, or during labor disputes. 
Extending its inquiry to cover all kinds of weapons purchased by 
certain employers, the committee found the same correlation exist- 
ing, in many cases, between the purchase of other types of fire- 
arms, and the ammunition therefor, and developments in ‘the labor 
relations situation of the purchaser. The committee’s data on the 
purchase of the more common firearms sre necessarily less complete 
than ite information concerning the sale of machine guns, which is 
now subject to Federal regulation, and the trade in gas respons, 
which are purveyed by a limited number of concerns, practically all 
of which the committee was able to investigate in detail. Neverthe- 
less, a study of the records of selected employers, concerning the pur- 
chase of revolvers, rifles, and shotguns, indicates that purchases of 
* 876th Cong., lst eess., 8. Rept. No. 6, on Strikebreaking Servicee, pp. 96 ff. 

‘76th Cong., ist sess., 8. Rept. No. 6, pt. 2, on Private Police Systems, pp. 129 ff. 


pur- 


1 6 Jabor: } uch € ae baer l 
loyers who. have assumed an ‘attitude of 
hostil aining with so-called outside unions, have. been dis 
cover 2 industrial mun Cone 


of- collective bargaining seems to appease the appetite for arms, and 


terminate the purchases of such weapons. 


zation by em loyeca. The committee’s investigation of. munitions | 


spite of the national labor policy and in the face of the rising, tide ot 
ng. the 


portion of the strikes suffered by such employers involved the issue 
of recognition; in many cases ‘such employers resorted to labor espion~ 
age, or employed rep en ie eben ie to use the weapons they had 
acquired, The details of the relationship between industrial arms 
and a labor policy based on the nonrecognition of unions will be fully 
bag iri the body of the report. ieee Cee ~~ 

n ite investigation of strike situations the committee not only came 
upon evidence of the possession and use of all types of weapons by 
employers or their agents, but also found a few instances of the use 
.of firearms by striking workmen, or those in sympathy with them, 
The committee did not discover any examples of the use of tear or 
sickening gas, or their variations, or of machine guns by strikers.. 
The use of firearms by strikers varied; in one or two cases there seems 
to have been a concerted resort to arms in response to the use of arms 
by agents of the employers, but for the most part the evidence of their 
use by ‘workmen consisted of instances of their sporadic and un- 
authorized discharge by persons identified, more or less positively, 
as strikers. Resort to arms by workmen is a rare occurrence, whereas 
the practice of industrial munitioning on the part of employers 1s 
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widespreadand comimonplace. The possession ‘of: weapons by indi- 
_ viduals for personal use, either for purposes of peeon or sport, is a 
matter controlled by State laws. The use of firearms in a manner 
affecting interstate commerce may, on the other hand, be a fit subject 
for congressional consideration. ete as an ae 
. On the whole, the committee has excluded from consideration in this 
report the use or abuse by public authorities of those policing weapons 
which may properly be characterized as industrial munitions. The 
committee’s investigations demonstrated that the improper use of such 
weapons, or the prejudiced or biased’ exercise of police authority in 
industrial situations on the part of public officials, springs from a 
number of complicated factors, some political and some economic, 
which are foreign to any consideration of the character or purposes 
of industrial munitions themselves. For the most part, therefore, the 
committee has reserved discussions of the conduct of public police in 
‘strike situations to other reports, where there will be ample space to 
consider each situation in its own setting. 

At the outset it is necessary to review some of the previous govern- 
mental investigations which have touched on the use of arms by private 
pemons in industrial disputes. While such earlier investigations have 

een less exhaustive than the efforts of this committee, they occasion- 
ally have briefly illuminated the intent and purpose of the purchase 
and use of arms by employers, and the repercussions of such activi- 
ties upon employees. Following such a review, the work of this com- 
mittee will be outlined, and the data in its records summarized in 
order to show the extent of industrial munitioning, and the purpose 
of industrial munitions, Certain instances of the use of munitions 
by: employers will be examined in detail, and the furnishing of muni- 
tions by employers to law-enforcement agencies will be analyzed. The 
committee has made a complete survey of the business of purveyin 
the newer types of industrial munitions, gas and gas equipment, an 
the methods and techniques of this business will be discussed through- 
out the report. 

In concluding, the report will summarize the effect of industrial 
armaments on labor relations and civil liberties, and the inadequacies 
of present State and Federal legislation. 


$ 75th Cong., ist seas., 8. Rept. No, 46, pt. 2, Chicago Memorial Day Incident, and a subsequent report 
on the ‘Little Steel” strike of 1937, 


Cuaprer I. Investications or INpustriAL Mounrrions — 
SECTION 1. INDUBTRIAL ARMAMENT PRIOR TO1988 
The role of weapons in labor relations has been.intermittently re- 
vealed by congressional and other investigations of major industrial 
disputes. Sometimes these arms. have been utilized: by company: 
police, sometimes by detective agencies and their strikebreaking  per- 
sonnel, and sometimes by company-paid deputies. -Investigations 
going back to 1890 show the frequent use.of weapons, not paid: for 
y public funds, in the hands of persons not responsible to public 
authority. The unrestricted possession and: use of such arms has 
- more than once led to the taking up of arms by bodies of employees, 
with, in some instances, effects approaching a state of war. It must 
be emphasized that these investigations touched only incidentally 
and partially upon the question of industrial arms. any requests, 
generally by labor, to obtain Government investigations of the extent 
and character of employers’ armaments were fruitless. © .... . 
An investigation conducted by a committee of the House of ag aA 
sentatives in 1892 into Pinkerton’s National Detective Agency, NC,,: 
discovered that that agency maintained an arsenal of 250 rifles d 
oul Pistols in Chicago, for use in its business of furnishing guards for. 
strikes. | Bats 
One of the few attempts to study industrial arsenals was conducted 
by a United States Senate committee investigating conditions in the 
coal fields of the Paint Creek district of West Virginia during the strike 
which started in the spring of 1912 and lasted more than a, year, until 
July 1913.2 Without taking complete inventories of the arms and 
munitions employed in this strike, the byes igang commis Gale 
oped considerable data regarding the arms with ch the coal oper- 
ators and their mine guards were equipped.. The Baldwin-Felts De- 
tective Agency, of Bluefield, W. Va., supplied 145 guards to the coal 
operators on Paint and Cabin Creeks during the strike, all of whom, 
arenas to the ‘testimony of Thomas L, Felts, were armed with. 
rifles.» The guards were also armed with four machine guns. The 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., which operated lines up both Paint 
and Cabin Creeks, had two armored trains, equipped with machine 
guns. The Paint Creek Collieries Co., one of the mining companies ~ 
affected by the strike, spent $8,546.65 for guns and ammunition during 
the strike, as well as paying $15,240 to the Baldwin-Felts Agency for 
guards, according to the testimony of W. L. Connell, its president.® 
1 82d Cong., 24 sess., H. Rept. No. 2447, Employment of Pinkerton detectives, pp. 16-17, 
163d OCong,, ist sess., Senate subcommittee of the Committee on Education and Labor, Hearings on 
conditions in the Paint Creek District, W. Va., pursuant to 8, Res. 37 . 


+P. 


Ww ‘ 


able pp. we ff., testimony of L. L. Scherer, general claim agent of the Ohesapeake & Ohio Railway Oo. 
LF] Pp. ° 
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‘The Cabin. Creek Consolidated Coal Co. purchased ‘four 30-caliber 

ground-type air-cooled Colt machine guns during ‘August -1912, im-- 
Frediately before the Governor of West Vi eclared martial law 
in the district.’ When the West Vi kate militia took over the 
policing of the peal pee in ‘Soptember 1912, it disarmed the mine 
guards and min d ge e guns an d ammunition i in the ee 
of the coal chm sbi pani i ia’ "The adjutant gener of West Virginia : 
over to the te. coitianittée wha t he formed, 8 1 partial” list of the’ 
guns and ammunition captured.* ‘ist. included 1,872 
riflés ‘and shotguns, 6: Colt’ F automsitic: thik patil guns;: 482} pistols, ‘and 
163)300 rounds of: rifle, machine-gun; and: pistol:ammunition.:: ‘The 
adjutant: general did’ not, however, furnish any statement of the names 
of the particular individuals or: a ied from whom this partial list © 
of: munitions: was captured. An. officer of the State ‘militia ‘testified 
that: between 500and 600 guns. pn taken from strikers.*, It is: not 
known whether or not these were included in the partial list presented 
to the committes by ‘the: adjutant general. 

- The Governor of West Virginia testified before the Senate committee 
that, after he had lifted aaetial law, requests were made to. him to 
return the firearms confiscated from. the coal POREESNONS Baldwin-Felts 
men and miners. 

' Both'sides ‘eg ussted the return of the guns, and there was a time when I ordered 
ps returned, and-a good many of them were returned, and it was not long after 

commenced to return them until they commenced to shoot up there again.* 
This case presents a simple example of cause and effect. Apparently 
the Governor was referring to incidents such as the invasion of the 
mining camp at Holly Grove on‘ the night of February 7, 1913, by one 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio trains with an armored car in which was 
mounted a machine gun: The train was filled with deputy sheriffs, 
railroad special agents, and mine guards, all armed with rifles, This 
train poured machine gun and rifle fire from both sides into the tent 
colony of strikers as it proceeded slowly through the town." One 
person was killed and several wounded. Even after the machine 
guns of the coal operators were returned to them by the Governor, 
their appetite for munitions was not satisfied. The Cabin Creek 
Consolidated Coal Co. purchased another .30-caliber Colt machine 
gun on February 11, 1913, just 2 days after the Holly Grove incident.” 

The Senate committee found that first among the contributing 
causes of “these unhappy conditions” was: 

The failure of the. operators in the Paint Creek district to renew their expiring 
contract with the United Mine Workers." 

However, by the time the committee's investigation was completed 
se Se PP conditions’”’ had ceased to exist and “peace and confi- 


cin] Committes’ Investigating ‘the Munitions Industry, Ath a Comes , 2d nese., pt. 37, 
rif m a Fat Phe Arms Mfg, © OP 
te, O onditions ‘{n'the Paint Creek District va testimony of Gen. Ohas, Douglas 


ierickss anny, ser in. @ stock, in ah ate adelp ’ 
otetna, "oA, 106, cartridges, ‘ot el 
1 5285 holsters with belts, an: 5 aah 56 


goods, in: or ticbargh, Pa. plea ‘were ‘exe ommut, 
ae ped by af hs ean "sat a to ! 

Steel, purchased 620 revolvers between 4 April 3 and May 19,1922, 
J..Tanney. Detective Agency of Pittsburgh, ‘a.,: purchas 
ie revolvers between April 3 and June 3 of the same year.’*: Such 
fragmentary information is merely a’ ‘suggestion of the eniployer 


demand for arms. . 

The need and motive for maintaining, ‘and using such quantities, of | 
arms was discussed in 1914 in the héarings of the ing. ouse Committee on : 
Mines, investigating the killing of 31 men, women, and children, and 
the wounding of .100 others, in the strikers’ tent Sony Sars at. Ludlow, 
Colo., duping. the 1913-14 strikes of the Colorado Fu 
Testimony had been taken dealing with imported “ euerdot! , ya o 
revolvers, rifles, and machine e guns supplied to them. ‘Guards oe pes 
by the notorious Baldwin-Felts Detective. Agency. Ogaln . 
armored train and machine guns.” John D. Rockefeller, Jr., responais 
ble head of the company, was questioned as to his attitude concerning 
the affair: 

The CHArrMAN, But the killing of ttiese | ople, the shooting of children; anid 
. that that has been going on there for mont not been of enough importance 

ou for you to communicate with the other directors, and nee if something might 
td be done to end that sort of Men Lestat yf 

Mr. Rocxmrzuimr. We believe that. the iesue is not 1 a local one in. Color 
it is a national issue, whether workers shall be allowed to work ‘under such édn 
tions as they ’ may choose.. And: as: sorb owners of the property, our: interest in 
the laboring men in this country is so immense, so deep, 80. ‘profound that .we stand 

pha to lose every cent. we put in that company rather than see the men we have 
employed thrown out of work and have imposed upon them conditions which are 
not of their seeking and which neither they nor we ean see are in our interest.” 

The Cuataman: And you are willing | to go on-and a these killings take ag 
’ men losing their lives on either side, the expenditure of large sums of money, and 
all: this disturbance of labor—rather than to go out there and see if you met do 
something to settle these conditions?. ; 

Mr. Rockbrriusr. There is just one thing, Mr. Chairman, eo far as under. 
stand it, whieh can be done, as t ngs are at proment, to settle this rent, wd that 


sip Condiiiteston on - Industrial Relations, ‘Final Report ina Teattineny vol, xT, ay 90-101 
sensiiony of W, W. Atterbury, presiden of the Fonnsyivanis R.R 10447, wp) 9 ms 
dortral Rettions. nsyivenia R, a4 ee re Walahy chalerhat, U, 8. Commission on : 
0 ' 
% The grea ke of 1922 on A 1 U. 8. ‘epertmunt of Labor Btn 
Monthiy La Eber brenda eos goal srl 1 Btrikes’’, November } e; 4. 
1? 68d Cong., 2d sees. Wf Doe. 1630, Report on the Colorado trike Investigation, p. 6. 
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fe'to' untonise thé campe; and ‘our interest'in labo € in’ 9b' prt ofound and Wwe believe 
eo sincerely that that interest demands that the camps shall be “4 pe eernipe, bak 
we expect to'stand by the officers at any cost. J* is not an accident that this is 
our posiion——- = ss Scant . ie tes 

~ ‘The Caargman. And you will do that if it coats all your property and kills all of 
youremployess?’ ei is are 

oo Mr, Rocxzrstizr. It is a great principle.” : 


“Nowhere, perhape, has the relation between a company policy 
based on the nonrecognition of unions and the use of force and arms 
béen more briefly or more bluntly stated. | a ae 
Long before Ludlow, antiunion employers had been buying large 
stocks of arms and paying men to use them. When a special com- 
‘mittee of the House of Representatives investigated a strike in the 
anthracite coal mines of Pennsylvania in 1888, questions concerning 
the use of arms were put to the receiver of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railroad, one of the principal spokesmen for the operators. He 
testified in part, as follows: — | 

Q. What efforts have been made to resume work? > 

‘A. We have hired men wherever we could get them. Of course we can not do 
{t without the labor. The men we have had at work for us we have had to protect 
at the pore of the bayonet. . ae 

Q. Who pays the men who held the bayonet; the State, county or yourselves? 

A. The county pays a portion of them and we pay a portion of them. We have 
had to follow men as late as last night from their work and protect them until 
they could: get into their houses; men armed with Winchester rifles have been 
obliged to follow these people to: protect their lives. . 

Q. Have not the miners sought a conference with the authorities of the Phila- 
deiphis and Reading Railroad Company from time to time? 

A. * * * Two or three times we have had communications from labor 
organizations about it. I made up my mind that I would treat hereafter with my 
own employes and never with any labor organizations if I could help it.! 

Later the witness put at 300 the number of these riflemen guarding 
‘8,000 miners, and as for public authority bearing part of the expense, 
he stated: 

~ J am afraid they will not pay any of it. 

Here agen it is unnecessary to point out that armed force was the 
inevitable sequel to 4 refusal to “treat with labor, organizations.” 

A similarly revealing bit of testimony concerning industrial arma- 
ments was provided in hearings before the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee in 1928, which was then investigating conditions in the 

coal fields of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Ohio.” At that time 
there was a severe strike in certain coal fields in eastern Ohio, where, 
following the action of coal operators in Pennsylvania and parts of 
West Virginia, the coal companies had abrogated their union agree- 
ments, refused to pay the union scale, and were attempting to operate 
on en open-shop basis. Added to the issue of the wage cut was the 
usually bitter issue of recognition. Throughout the area mines were 
being run by strikebreakers, protected by armed guards, while evicted 
union miners, living in barracks, were carrying on picketing. R. L. 


10 Hearings before a Subcommittes of theo Committee on Mines and Mintng, House of Representatives, 
Cong,, 2d sess., H. R, 287 (pt. X, April 6, 1914), p, 2874. Bee also preliminary heariugs on 8. Res. 266, 


7éth Cong., 2d sees, D. 330, 
AV Investigation of Labor Troubles in the Anthr:.cite Regions of Pennsylvania, February 1888, bys a ers 
Mirage pen the House (H. Doc. 4147, 50th Cong.), testimony of Austin Corbin, receiver for the Philadel- 


phis & ng R. R., p, 69. 
ion Cong., Ist sess,, Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, hearings pursuant to 8, Res. 105. 
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_ Jreland, general: manager of: five: coal companies, .all:affiliated . with. 
the M: A. -Hanna’Co. of Cleveland; and located at: various: points in: 
the three: States,” after testifying about, the conduct'of this picketing, 
was questioned. ‘about. the arsenals of his. coinpar ‘Present'at the 
hearing was John L. Lewis, president ‘of the United Mine ‘Workers. 
of America, who was allowed to participate in. the proceedings. ‘Balient 
portions of the testimony ‘are as follows: 


Mr. Luwis. Do 9 you! have machine guns supplementing the scarchlights?’ pig 

Mr, InwLANp: Yes, sir;.we have machine gtins, riot , and rifies.. We have. 
tear bombs loaded with tear gas and we have ferry [sio}. pistols, relics of. the war,. 
which shoot gas’ shells, and star bombs. We hope we P will pever have to use 
them, but y SOY. are there in case’ we need them, because. we are going to protect 
our z proper and the men who are working for us, and we ex to go forward, 

Senator. WHExLeR. In what way are you going to use them 

Mr. ee In case a mob should leave the: public highway and come. onto. 
our proper 

Senator WHEELER. Supposing one of your: men. were ‘going: along the his hway? 

Mr. IneLanp. Well, unfortunately, we can not keep up a patrol.o the highways. 
We are looking to the sheriff of the county to do'that. He has:not been wholly 
successful. There have been'a erent many men attacked and. hurt’ on the high 
ways, but we can only look out for our own property. ; 

nator GoopINa. au say that these mines are in Ohio? 

Mr. IneLAND. Yes, si 

Senator Fuss. I did “hot know that there was any condition of that: sort ‘nea 
re Senator Goopina, I thought you told us, Senator Fess, that peace. reigned ‘= 

ere, 

Mr. InpLaND. We have no trouble, but preparedness is a great thing. om 


Having established the existence of this arsenal, Mr. Lewis pointed 
out one of the principal probloms raised by such stores of weapons in 
private hands—that their existence is an incitement to civil war. 


Mr. Lewis. Now, Mr. Ireland, you have all this -paraphernolia of war that 
your have testificd about and that sounds like a description of an operation on the 
estern front to resist a German drive; you have, in addition, numbers of mine 
puarde, who, according ‘to evidence. submitted here b ample testimony, have 
committed certain assaults upon members of the United Mine Workers, including 
the women and children. o you think that under those circumstances , the 
United Mine Workers of America would be justified in purchasing machine guns, 
rifles; gas bombs and revolvers to protect our members and our people from the 
assaults of these thugs in your employ? If so, what kind of a condition would it 
breed in America? * 

Mr. IreLanp. I Lave ved with interest and with somewhat fear the history 
related in the coal commission’s report in regard to Herrin. There was a case 
where the operators were the defenseless ones. Now, God forbid that anything 
will ever epeen like that in Ohio. - 

Mr. Lewis, You mean with respect: to the mine guards, Tf anythin like that 
Ale tne in Ohio you would want it to ha pen to'the mine workers. Is that it? 

: ee e have set out peacefully to operate our mines. 
Lewis. Peacefully?. 

Me IRELAND, Yes, sir; peacefully. 

Mr. Lewis. You astound me, mee 

Mr, Inevanp, I thought I would, We are fatiding our. own business, Our 
guards are patrollin our property. These instruments of wartare’ that you refer 

are kept in the office under lock and key ready tn case they are. needed: fe 
long as we are not molested ‘you need not fear us, : 

Mr. Luwis. Now, let. us go back to my original question: . T asked. you dt 
in the fact of this situation: and your prepareciness, you felt that co 
Mine Workers in the act of protecting their own members could ta 
possible conflict with your armed forces upon the same basis; peng ekg 
of course, the right of protecting the lives of our members from the Ssanulta of 


M-Ibid., pp. 2436-2438, 
_ 4 Tbhid., p. 2480. 
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| gdvetituiérs whom! you ietiploy to’ man your war paraphernalia and be equipped 
thee te : Me this th ae ri oie _ t: find of «condition ‘would 
ree. of, ou 
7. fr, _paEAND. ust, what. . ii ) Seeratoie 6 peiating ‘thet ‘mines’ ‘in Ohio : 


2 ve that H ey are ‘going to start an‘ invasion upon you 
dene one 8 sabe weiberat: Vallone mae fat Aged men ‘do not dare’ otic the 


Mghvaye, except under the e eye ret a sheriff, from fear of beips | attacked: by mem- 
t is too bad. T regret it. * * JT wish you 
would ' 0 off and leave us.. 


. My. Lawn: ‘You asked me the: reason. The: reason is the fact that: armed 

: “th the em inploy ‘of your company, : ‘and other companies that have been 

Coreented in this conference, have invaded the homes of our members, haye 

commuted: assaults upon our members, have intimidated them, and have abused 

** Now, answer my: question: Do you think the: United Mine 

Workers would be: justified in arming themselves on the same basis that you have 

ed your people, so they would able to engage gon in sanguinary battle, 

if th ‘the occasion should arise, if you jeopardize them; and what kind of a condition 

would that breed in this free land of ours? 

Mr. Inpvanp, I do-not feel qualified to answer your question, Mr. Lewis. n 


Mr. Treland’s. arsenal was the more extraordinary because his 
companies in Ohio had more than ample. police protection. A Federal 
injunetion of unusual scope, and sweeping in character, which had 

anted against pickets and the United Mine Workers at the 
ae of his companies, was being enforced by United States marshals 
on ‘the spot, without the usual orderly procedure of citation for 
contempt. The testimony indicates that this injunction was, for the 
most part, observed by the miners, and infractions, if any, were slight. 
Yet the companies continued to add to their arsenals. Henry 
Warrum, counsel for the United Mine Workers, questioned Mr. 
Ireland on this point. 

Mr. Warrom. In the interest of time, will you just answer this question: 
Did you buy these munitions of war, the tent bombs, the machine guns, the riot 
guns and the other implements that you have described, before you went on a 
noniinion basis, before you opened up your mines, or afterwards? 

_ Mr, Ingvann. We bought a few of them at the time we started to open our 
ant r and we have since, as judgment has directed, bought additional. 

‘Mr. WARgRumM. Then, you have laid in a Jarge supply of this arsenal since you 
got the protection of the Federal ju ju dge and these United States marshals with all 
he minutia of. restraints and inhibitions that are disclosed in this injunction 
you thought you would supplement the power of the Federal Government, did 
a with machine ct alle tear bombs, and riot guns? 

Mr. Irevanp. had only one mine operating when we first got the injunction, 
and, naturally, when we got a second mine operating we similarly equ uppee it. 
The United States marshals are not there to protect our property.. Thev are 
there to enforce the injunction. It is up to us to look after our own back yards, 
and that is why we have those things.* 

Mr. Ireland’s explanation is hollow. Any araventent of men 
sufficient to justify the use of machine guns, or the other weapons, 
would have been a violation of the injunction. © 
__ In this same Senate investigation another responsible industrialist, 
R. B. Mellon, director i in and one of the principal stockholders of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co.,% was called to testify concerning the arms of his 
corporation. The sHOCSnE conditions in the mines of this company 


> combined stockholdings of R. B. Mellon, and Andrew Melton, t his brother (then Secretary of the 
trees)" in the Pitts Coal Co. were 28 percent of the outstanding common and preferred stock, Ibid, 
Pp. 1852, testimony of R. B. Mellon. 
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Mr.: Eaton. Mr, Mellon, in. the board of ‘diredtozy’ meetings has. the sicgetes 
of the employme at of this coal and iron police been brought up. for enon 
before the board?. . 

Mr, Méiuon. In what way? We have had them, I know that.’ 

Mr. Earon. Well, you knew that: they were being put into force sid tect? 

Mr, MuLton,. Yes: 

Mr. Eaton. Was. the matter, of the equipment for these men aud what they 


id to fd brought up before the board? 
MELLON. Well, that is the operating department. ‘T never r heard of it. 
Me Eaton. You never heard of 
ide Moa tion. I know they have them. 
Mey la You never heard of the question af machine guns being bought 
or them 
Mr. MELLON. I never heard of that. They may have. ' 
Mr. Eaton. Would you approve-of them having machine guns-—— 
Mr. Msguton, Such as the police here have them? | 
‘Mr. Eaton. I beg-your pardon... 
Mr. MELLON. The same as the police here have. 
Mr. Eaton. Well, you would approve of that? 
Mr. Mrtuon. It {s B necessary. ou could not run without them. —- 
Mr. Eaton. You could:not run a coal company without machine cae 
, Mr... Mutton. No; I didn’t say without machine guns, 
Mr. Eaton. Well, I am asking you about machine guns. daa: ya 
Mr. MELLON. Well, ‘Idon’t know y anything about machine guns. I don’t know 
whether the police here have them,” ae 
More outspoken in admitting the industrial use ‘of machine oe 
rae. Howard N. Eavyenson, spokesman for the Harlan County Coal 
oF erators Association of Harlan. County, KY ap ppearing before a 
subcommittee of the Senate Committes on Manufactures in May 
1932.%. Frankly. stating the policy of the Harlan operators was 
unalterably opposed to the organization of their miners, and that 
union organizers were ever\ denied the right to speak to mine workers, — 
Mr. Eavenson described the use of machine guns in pursuance of this 
policy. | 
Senator Cosriaan. Are machine guns part of phe equipment for protecting 
property? 


* w Ibid., 26£0, testimon: of J. DP. A. Morrow, president of te Pitabarsh Coal C ee 
Ibid, Fiat William 8, W ts anf hoard 0 h Coal Co. po. 


en, directors of 
530-570. icra ied 1278-1280. ‘The com olin that ite mt e Woould Tpoakthie union : 
ments known ast asthe p Jacksonville Agreement, an Sowing the e period, 1924-27, because i not meet = 
C Acoordin wo the testimony o3.D. A, Morrow, —— of the company, these machine guns were 
Panini ih in i071 or 1922 for pay-roll protection. Ibid, p. 2640 : 


‘Belore a subsodamittee of the Senate Committee on Manufactures under 8. Res. 178, 784 Cout 8, 
Ist Pe Lay 19, 1932, p. a 
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My, Eavanson. Some: of the .coal comp iniéd have ‘them:: We -were on the 
verge. of. ordering them ourselves: last: year i did not.do it. We did not 
have any trouble. They. are fhe submachine guns usually—the smaller eizes, 

ator Costiaan. How. are the machine guns’ pure z. 

. Mr. Eavenson. The only way. y understand is through the sheriff, as I iiidee: 
stand it, nohe of the arms companies will ship any of those. weapons in unless is 
— through some recognized law officer.™ 

-Mr.: Eavenson went on to explain the. purpose which machine guns 
served i in industrial disputes: 

In the case of a ‘strike, when a@ guard goes. out there, people shoot a him, and 
they do not come out in “the open and do it either. They get up in the mountains 
behind trees and he is legitimate prey. That is the reason you have to have 
machine guns. The country is all woods. In ten minutes a man gets up there 
sind ' the only way you can get any results is to spray the hill-side by machine 
guns." 

Records of the Special Senate Committee: Investigating the Muni- 
tions Industry reveal the county of Harlan listed as the purchaser of 
seven automatic machine rifles in April and May 1931, but do not 
show what coal companies, if any, ultimately received these wéapons.” 

These and other previous investigations, taken together, reveal 
that emp ioyet committed to an antiunion policy have from time to 
time publicly admitted the possession of quantities of lethal weap- 
ons—army Winchesters and bayonets in 1889, machine guns, rifles, 
riot guns, and gas shells in 1928. The full extent of such employer- 
owned arms has never been ascertained. 

In their statements such employers have ‘ustified their possession 
of such arms as “preparedness” against strikers, on the ground that 
their property, and usually, their strikebreakers, must be protected. 
The actual necessity for such protection is apparent in few cases, 
and the results have been merely to incense and embitter labor, 
Official investigations have discovered that these arsenals were main- 
tained in consequence of a labor policy based on a refusal to deal with 
unions, and used in strike situations precipitated by this labor policy. 
In the hands of’such persons as Baldwin-Felts mine guards. aad: other 
professional strikeguards enpabee. in aggressive campaigns to destroy 
unions, these privato arsenals of munitions have served as an incite- 
ment to others similarly to arm themselves, 

Such eurlier investigations bore no fruit in the shape of legislation 
affecting weapons and munitions. Most specific recommendations to 
curb the trade in the larger weapons of industrial warfare were made 
by the United States Commission on Industrial Relations, reporting 
in 1915. The chairman and three of the Commissioners recom- 
mended: 

2. The enactment by Conarese of a statute prohibiting shipment in interstate 
commerce of cannon, gatling guns, and other guns of similar character, which are 
not capable of personal use, when consigned by any one except military pene 
of the State or eee governments, 

* %* * * * * 

The sethplets assumption by the States and municipalities of the respons!- 
bility for policing, and the prohibition of the maintenance of any private police 
(except a limited number of watchmen without police power except on eee “ 

a Thid., p. 204, 


st Thid., pn. 205. 

Led Hearings before Special Committee. Bi Mg sce the Munitions tana U. 8. Senate, 74th eon: 
@d sess., pursuant to 8. Res, 206, pt. 37, ex 2756, 

u routh Cong., lst sess., 8. Doc. No. 415, final report ok the U.8, Commission on Industrial Relations; vol, 


1, p. 99. 
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was the widespread. and increasing purchase and use of industrial 
munitions by a very considerable number of employers of labor. In 
view of this evidence and in view of general knowledge of such prac- 
tices, which if not in direct violation of law were certainly in opposi-— 
tion to its spirit, the committee decided to limit its study of the 
munitions traffic to the period in question. . o 7 


73d Cong, U. B. Genate, Special ‘Committee Investigating the Munitions Induatry, pts. 7 and &- - 
. . Dp. Sse . . % : gota! a ies 
87 74th bone. 2d sess., U. 8. Senate, Subcommittee of Committee on Education and Labor, ou 8. Ros. 266. 
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munitions, agencies or firms supplying them, or from pub 


codiire’ fecilitated the placing of responsibility for policy and the 


records of:the munitions companies were offered in evidence explana- 
tory testimony was taken from officials and salesmen of the firms 
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account ato tie eek a oe Senouaieny of industital munitions. 
In view of ‘the fact'that thé three munitions ‘companies ‘investigated 
manufactured and distributed almost all’ the gas munitions ‘for’ indus: 
trial use in this country it is reasonable to assume ‘that the :cominitteé 
has in its record’ a substantial, though ‘py’: no mesns' total,  Berneatnge 
of all sales for the’ period: under discussion: -— ns 
The ‘greater part of thé’ industrial ‘and. | olice ‘salen’ emical 
“munitions of which the committee ‘has record were cnade 7 carer 
Laboratories, Inc:; of Pittsburgh; Pa., the Lake: Erie’ ‘Chemical. Co.; 7 
of Cleveland,: Ohio, and the Manville: "Manufacturing: ‘Corporation on;: “ot 
Pontiac,’ Mich: Particular records of these: firms, ‘the ‘activities’ of 
their agents, ‘and examples of the use of their products i in ‘industrial 
disputes, are discussed at sonie, length: i in appropriate: places in this 
report. The Pepe summary sn of thelr ope ‘of ‘the: ie will: meh 


pire Sound’ ‘end: gun detectors: ete company 
agent for the Thompson submachine: the only: wibrachine ¢ gun: 
on the ‘American ‘market. It ‘also sold: Smith & ‘Wesson, réevolyers 
for 2 or 3'years. ‘It now sells other firearms and all types of peices 
tion, as well as special police equipment.“ A “tockhel er and ‘member 
of the board of-directors.is Roy . Bostwick of the law firm of Thorpe, 
Bostwick, ‘Reed .& ‘Armatrong, of: ‘Pittsburgh. “ _W. W. Groves;: é esi+ 
dent of: the Railw ir Audit: Inspection: Co:; Inc.; notorious. abot: 
espionage and, strikebreaking agency, was, ‘a director. of Federal 
Laboratories from 1930 to 1935 and is still a stockholder of record.® . 

‘The Lake Erie. Chemical Co.“ manufactures. and sells gas ‘products 
similar to thosé of Federal’ pr gr enahon ita’ principal’: see 


It does not: ell other’ types of firearms, as does Federal. Expo: 
business 3 18 ‘handled: through an export selling « agency, U.. S.. Ordnance. 
_ & For test! and documenta ‘soncernin ‘Federal Laborstories, Ine.; of Pittsbu Pa. see £7, . 
2407-3808 ery 2807-27m, testimony of. he W, Young, president; BH itsbureb, 1 PB 
ere a hg ee mr ep el oe Dose ae 
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42 PE Pemehtbits b0l and 804, 'p 28 te of bcknolaes and mombers of bard Apr Miao of Federal 
Laboratories; Irie.(A represeniative’ ii iw Bm appeared peared before this 5 conmenitee repressuting: z Be: 
Welr, chairman National Steel Gor poration; :-17,-p. 7483. 
bod Ft. 7, exhibit 803, p. 2508 and p. 2476, testimony of Jobn Ww. Young 
“ For feetimony mt an documents concernirig:the Lake Erie Chemical Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, see or 2, 
Pp, 380-454 a pp, 865-650, testimony of A. 8, Alles, vice president, and 1. H. McCorty, salesman. 
ata additional exhibits, pt. U-D, pp. 7185-7282. 
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Engineers; Inc,“:. While B.:C.. Goss is president, active: direction of 
the domestic business is in the hands of A.-S..:Ailes, ,vice..president. 
Gross sales run from one-quarter to one-half the size of those of 
Federal Laboratories.“ is | od a oe 
.-The Manville Manufacturing Corporation” is a newcomer to the 
business. It and its predecessor of the same name, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., have only operated. since 1935.. Sales between that time and 
July 1937 amounted to about $100,000. Manville products are lim- 
ited to gas machine guns, gas revolvers, and gas shells. 
— In the course of its investigation the committee had occasion to 
examine the American Munitions Co., which is the business name 
of F. G. Alexander, a former Lake Erie Chemical Co. salesman, of 
Chicago, Ill. Mr. Alexander manufactured and sold something over 
$10,000 worth of gas equipment between July 1935 and June 1937.48 
- In an effort to trace the domestic distribution of machine guns to 
other than law-enforcement agencies, the committee made use of 
the: files of the Bureau of Internal Revenue of the United States 
Treasury Department and the United States Department of Justice. 
Under the National Firearms Act of 1934 all machine guns are required 
to be registered with the collector of internal revenue. These files 
of registration forms provided -the bulk of this data. These official 
records, together with certain records of Auto Ordnance Corporation, 
which owns the Thompson submachine gun, and Federal Laboratories, 
Inc., which sells it, enabled the committee to determine, with the aid 
of. questionnaire to dealers and hardware stores, in partial and in- 
complete form, the identity of private corporations and individuals 
who possess machine guns. | ae os 
. Throughout the course of its inquiry, when the committee had occa- 
sion to investigate other aspects of a corporation’s Jabor relations 
olicy, it secured evidence in the form of documents or testimony or 
both on the purchase and maintenance of munitions by the corpora- 
tion or its agents. This was done in the cases of Republic Steel Cor- 
oration,” the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.,® Goodyear Tire & 
ubber Co., Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co.,” Bethlehem 
Steel: Corporation,” the various coal companies in Harlan County, 


neers, Inc., see United States Senate, Special Committee Investigating the Munitions Industry, pt. 8. 
4¢ Pt.:2, pn, 389, testimony of A; 8, Afles. 


# For list of purchases of munitions, see pt. of rire 4612, pp 11443 f1,; for inventory of are ay ~~ 


munitions, see Rt: 27, exhibit 4590, p. 11303; see. also testimony of Lg Purnell, president, pt. 27, pp. 11160 


. 17; | . ' Je 
-1067, p. 3198; see also testimony of Paul W. Litchfield, 
President, pt. 8, Dp. 2050-2061 and statement of Paul Ww, ff 
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Ky.," General Motors Corporation,” Chrysler Corporation,"”: Ohio 
Rubber Co., West Point Manufacturing Co.” eee pode Everts 

_ Evidence concerning .the ‘use of.-munitions, as distingt from: their 
sale and possession, was obtained in a large number of tases. Aside 
from passing references in the, testimony of witnesses. or in corre- 
spondence entered into the record with regard.to innumerable shootings 
murders, sluggings,.and riots, the committee thoroughly investigated 
several instances of the use of munitions of major importance. In 
these particular studies all available. documentary evidence: in the | 
form of photographs, public and hospital records were obtained and 
witnesses representing every side and interest in the controversy were 


-questioned. Some of these instances are discusséd in detail in this 
report, and others are more appropriately reserved for later reports,” 
espite all the mass of evidence secured by the committee with 
respect to the sale and possession of munitions, its record can be‘con- 
sidered substantially complete in only two respects. They are, first, 
on the distribution of gas munitions and, second, on the possession 
of arms by those companies which were specifically required to pro- 
duce inventories of their arsenals. A complete inquiry into the busi- 
ness of arming industry would have necessitated examining the books 
and records of virtually all of the hardware and sporting goods stores in 
the country, as well as inventorying all industrial plants. Obviously, 
the task was impossible. A further limitation on this study was the 
fact that many machine and submachine guns are not registered with 
the collector of internal revenue in accordance with the terms of the 
National Firearms Act of 1934. The committee found, for example, 
that the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company possessed eight army 
type machine guns which it had failed to register nearly 4 years 
after the passage of the act.®! | 
While the committee believes its study of the distribution of gas 
munitions to be substantially complete, there is some indication that 
it did not touch upon a considerable portion of the trade in gas and 
gas equipment. Due to the largely unregulated character of the gas 
usiness,® there are a number of small, more or less fly-by-night fos 
concerns selling an undetermined amount of gas equipment, The 
case of the American Munitions Co. has already been cited. How 
many such small concerns operate this committee does not know. 
Further hinderance was placed in the way of a complete and orderly 
investigation by this committee. When it investigated Federal 
Laboratories, Inc., it found that records had been hidden, files stripped, 
ledgers destroyed, invoices altered with ink erad cator, and the book- 
keeping system changed in order to hide the identity of customers and 


' $8 For purchases of munitions, see pt. 9, pp. 3311), 3327, 3349, 3357, 3367, and 3371, pt. 10, p. 3649, and pt, 15-0 
pp. 6559-6510, and pt. 11, pp. 4106 ff. 

4 Ein paras ee ene, see testimony of Alfred Marshall, director of personnel relations, Chrevolet 

otor Co.,, pt. 6, pp. . : ; 

a! For inventory aid purchases of munitions sea appendix material in a subsequent volume. 

% Kor purchases of munitions, see pt. 22, pp. 9302, 9303, 9338 ff, and testimony of Franklin G. Smith, 
president, pt. 22, pp. 9168 and 9228, and of R. A. Mertz, factory manager, pt. 22, pp. 9227 ff. 

© For purchases of munitions and statements of George H. Lanier, president, see pt. 1, pp. 270 ff, and 
pt. 7, exhibits 897-900, Pp. 2685-2699. 

# Ohio Rubbor Co. strike at Willoughby, Ohio, February 19, 1935, Berger Manufacturing Co., strike at 
Canton, Ohio, May 27-29, 1935; New Harlan Hotel, Harlan Ky. January 23, 1937; ‘‘Little Steel’ strike 
of 19°7, at Monroe. Mich., June 10, 1937. See discus:ion in ch3. V and VI. 

" For further details, see a ete 

* For a discussion of State legislation affecting the gas business, see ch, VITI. 
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ealea agents... The bompany’s president explained. the Purpgee of the 
altend records; | 
ve nae Le “the obvious intent, was to keep that information from the inveatign 


The: attipping of files was found to ‘be the rule when the cominittee 
endeavored to reconstruct: Federal Laboratories’ business by sub- 
porate ‘its iia ce the records which the ned. the i itself had 

6 files of nine 


tS coast, and, with one sé exbaption. rains them a almost clean of 
invoices covering sales and strikes ating to industrial 


‘J 
exception | shag eet i files throu sree) Gee also ame Roush’s depositio 
aman exhibit 3708, PD. , 7002-7100, and ‘iSreaibt ee pp. ce | ere 


Caarter II. Types anp Duscription or InpustRIAL Monrryone 
SECTION 1. TYPE or MUNITIONS FOUND et sided 


" a backgroud: for: the discussion: “of ‘the. extent, urpote, iad 
business of industrial munitioning and the use of munitions as instri- 
ments of labor-relations policy,.it-1s important that’ attention:be given | 
to the types. and details of these: weapons. . Most of :the ; Weapons. 
found in employers’ arsenals and used Md employers during industrial 

disputes are familiar to the general public. Others, however, espe- 
cially the newer types of chemical niunitiong, have not been publicized 
and aout them little:i is generally known. - :.: 

Purchases:and inventories: as revealed by. records of employers: and 
sales agencies, and by testimony, include firearms of: all: types short _ 
of military fieldpieces, all manner of gas weapons, and an assortment — 
of ingenious. devices ranging from baseball bats to steam lines and 
charged wires. | 

The firearms include pistols and revolvers of all. calibers: from.. 22 
target pistols to heavy police and army-type service revolvers, rifles; 
shotguns, machine, and submachine guns. - Among the rifles are stands 
of Springfield Army models as well as varieties of carbines and arms 
of lighter calibers. The shotguns are of automatic, pump,. repeating, 
and single-action type, both long-barrelled and sawed-off. 
deadly of the arms found in the possession of employers are vusthine: 
guns, machine rifles, and submachine guns. A hint of the warlike, as 
distinguished’ from policing, character of some of industry’s arms is 
given in the inventory of one company ' which included five tripods 
and two gun carriages for its e eight. army-type machine guns. Large 
quantities of ammunition were found on hand for all these weapons, 

oo comment is necessary on the power and effect of arms such’ as 
these. — 
The committee found evidence of innutierable: kinds of clubs: which | 
were purchased, manufactured, or stored as part of industry’ 8 arsenals, 
Basebalt bats, ax handies, “coronation sticks,” blackjacks, billies; 
metal pipes, ateel bars—all appear in the record. In some cases these 
were manufactured i in plants immediately prior to or during strikes, 
During one strike? the com pany guards were armed with pieces of 
steel reinforcing material with taped handles. During another strike, 
great ingenuity was used by employees in the plant in constructing 
weapons with which pickets were‘ bombarded from the plant. Com- 
pressed-air guns, used to operate chipping ‘hammers for the ts 
of steel billets, were rigged up to shoot slugs of steel with great orce 
at the picket posts near the plant gates.’ 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. See pp. 43 ff and pp. 219-230, 3 

ufacturing Co., Canton, Ohio, May 27-June }, 1985. Bee below, 2107-1. 


Man 
pi Ragubile Get Gor Corporation, Canton, Ohio, June 1087. See testimony of James W. ooeley and of 
» pt 
19 
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. The improvisation of weapons was on one occasion carried to the 
extreme, according to the testimony of a professional strikebreaker, 
of stringing high-tension electric wires around a plant and arranging 
hoses for turning live steam upon strike pickets.‘ | 

The most comprehensive data secured by the committee was on the 
distribution of gas munitions to industrial employers, employers’ asso- 
ciations, and law-enforcement agencies. This data showed huge 
stores of tear and sickening gas and all sorts of devices for dispersing it. 

The average person who is unfamiliar with military or police work 
and who has not personally viewed our industrial battle fronts prob- 
ably has only a very general impression of the nature, effects, and use 
of gas weapons. This impression, vey likely, is limited to a vision of 
clouds of gas and weeping people. Therefore, the following section 
of this report is devoted to a description of these gases and some of the 
peugerous and deadly weapons and devices by which they are dis- 
charged, 

Gas, used in the military sense, is simply a suspension in the air of 
minute particles of chemicals which incapacitate the persons with 
whose eyes they come in contact or who inhale them. ‘The tear and 
sickening gases used in industrial warfare, which are merely adapta- 
tions of two of the milder types of gas developed for military use dur- 
ing the World War, are designed to render people hors de combat by 
temporarily blinding them or by inducing severe attacks of vomiting. 
These lachrymating or tear-producing and nauseating gases do not 
confine their effects to the reactions from which they derive their 
names. Severe eye, nose, and throat irritetion and headache follow 
doses of them and last for hours or even days. 


SECTION 2. TBAR GAS 


Tear gas can be made from different chemicals, the one in general 
use being chloracetophenone (C,H;,COCH,Cl), commonly known as 
“CN”® Pure CN, according tw the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, ‘is a gray or white crystalline solid with an aromatic odor 
similar to that of locust blossoms.” ® The effects of this substance in 
its gaseous state when used on human beings are described by an 
authority on the subject as follows: 


Men exposed to the action of chloracetophenone exhibit the following symp- 
toms: Irritation of the eyes, jena bahia and burning of the more tender por- 
tions of the skin. In some cases there is a tendency toward increased salivation 
and irritation of the throat. Following exposure there may be some discomfort, 
but this is of relatively short duration, except in the case of prposure to very high 
concentrations or to low concentrations for prolonged periods. In these latter 
cases it may require twenty-four hours for the eyes to feel normal again. Men 
exposed experimentally to high conrentrations for short periods of time were un- 
able to open their eyes for several minutes after exposure. In some instances 4 
conjunctivitis was observed which lasted several hours.” 

_ Authorities are in agreement that tear gas is a nonlethal gas and that 
it is nontoxic in low concentrations. However, in high concentrations 
4 Pt. 1, p. 127, testimony of E. J. McDade. a 
' Edward B. Vedder, ‘the Medici) Aspects of Chemical Warfare, Baltimore, 1925, p. 170, 


6 Issue of June 12, 1937, p. 2061. See pt. 16-D, exhibit 3610, p. 7025. 
' Vedder, op. cit., pp. 170-171. 
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it is toxic, i. e., poisonous or injurious, as is indicated: by the above- 
quoted article in the Journal of the American Medical Association: 


(Shloracetophenone is irritating to the éyes, exposed: mucous membranes and 
skin in very small quantities. Lachrymation begins with a concentration of 0:3 
to 0.5 mg. per cubic meter of air, . Irritation of the nose occurs with 1: mg. ‘per 
cubic meter with 2 mg. use of the eyes is impossible owing to the pain and copious 
flow of tears. At the latter concentration, irritation of. the skin of the face and 
of the pharynx occurs. The highest concentration which a normal man. can 
tolerate for one minute is 4 to 5 mg. per cubic meter. It is apparent that witha 
concentration of only a few milligrams in 1,000,000 cubic centimeters of air, the 
amount necessary to cause severe irritation of eyes, nose pharynx and skin must 
be very small indeed, prohably not more than a few thousandths of a milligram, 
As chloracetophenone is a solid, considerable quantities might remain impreg: 
nated in and spread on clothing pe voulany if the material were sprayed in 
solution. A person who. brushed ‘his face against cloth so impregnated could 
easily pick up enough chloracetophenone to cause severe irritation j. and :as :ex- 
pressed in @ Query and Minor Note in The Journal already cited, “It is.reason- 
able to believe that enough irritation of the eyes or throat may be produced. .by 
tear gases to pave the way for secondary bacterial invasion with ensuing pharyn- 
gitis and conjunctivitis on occasion.” The possibility of the production of 
sinusitis and otitis media secondary to irritation by chloracetophenone is ‘not at 
all “fantastic.’? Chloracetophenone is not the practically harmless substance it is 
commonly reputed to be. ith direct contact it can cause permanent corneal 
opacity and resultant blindness, as in one of the cases reported by McNally. It 
frequently causes more than temporary interference with vision which may take 
several days to clear up.§ - we Dee ae 

In spite of these medical authorities, John W. Young, president of 
Federal Laboratories, Inc., testified before this committee that tear 

as “can’t injure.”° A. 8. Ailes, sales manager of the Lake Erie 
hemical Co., was, however, less rash in the claims he made for the 


humaneness of his company’s product. Mr. Ailes testified: : 
The gas itself in ordinary concentrations is harmless. That does not mean 
that you can’t be injured by the discharges of the gas. We make no claim that {t 
is a harmless proposition.” . 
The effect of a heavy dose of this gas (possibly mixed with sickening 
pas) is described in the hospital reports of two persons who were 
ospitalized on June 18, 1936, after being gassed during a strike at 
the Black & Decker Electric Co. plant in Kent, Ohio. We quote 
from those reports: , 
Chief Complaint: Shortly before admission patient inhaled tear gas fumes. 
He was unconscious a short time, Later he complained of a headache and also 
of a burning sensation in his throat. neh 
Progress Record: 6-18-36 Patient admitted to hospital in semi-conscious condi- 
tion. Has been overcome by tear gas. . 
% * * * * * * 
Patient admitted to hospital overcome by tear gas. Semi-conecious and 
vomiting." “A . ; 
The officials and salesmen of the companies selling tear and sickening 
Bs advocate their use on the ground that they are relatively harmless. 
xamples of the use of built-in bank protection systems are held up 
as proof that large numbers of people can be gassed with no ill effects. 


§ Pt. 16-D, exhinit 3610, p. 7025. 
' Pt. 7, p. 1, 


! Pt, 2, p. 411, 
"Pt. 7, exhibits 854~-B—854-0, p, 2654, 
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Mr. Young cited this type 0 of use when he appeared before: this com- 
mittee. He testified: | 

We have on record over 100 cases, Y would venture to say, where la gas tina 

been released in a bank on demonstration, and the bank lobby filled with pacaile: 
and they have suffered higher concentration, and of those people we do not know 
of one case where anyone has been injured or suffered for the length of time | 
which they testify there.” 
At the same time that Mr. Young made this statement there was ix 
his files a letter from an agent describin ing his attempts to sell a tear 
gas. system to a bank. The agent related that when one of the bank 
officials called an insurance agent and asked his advice about installing 
the gas equipment: — 

‘He was told that two cases were known where, in accidental discharges, a war 
veteran had had his eyes damaged in such a way as to cause great embarrassment 
to the bank, and where a woman in a coupon booth had she birth to her baby 
rey and the child was born dead, as the result of the gas; also causing the 

ank great embarrassment." 


Further material concerning the effects of tear gas was furnished to 
the committee in the form of affidavits of 19 persons including women 
and children who were gassed i in the Crawford County Courthouse at 
Denison, Iowa, on January 11, 1937. On this occasion the gas was 
released indoors so the effect was much greater than if the same 

nade had been used outside. The following quotations are taken 
Irom these affidavits: . : 

T was blinded. for 30 minutes and my eyes were bloodehot and swollen for six 

days, I J suffered from pains in my stomach and was unable to eat a meal for 


three days. ‘The skin on my lips was burned and blistered and the sores on my 
lips were not completely healed for 45 days later. 


This effect of the gas on the victim’s eyes and lips was also noted by 
other affiants: 


Some one took me in a car to the hospital and they treated the children’s eyes. 
Their cyes were inflamed for about three weeks and they are not normal yet at 
this time ‘(43 days later). The baby was real sick for two nig hts, -I never 
thought he would live the first night. He was Sbonee and couldn’t breathe. It 
was ot days before he could ae sod 

* *- * * 


oI hurried to get to the ean air as quickly as possible but the effect of the gas 
on me was that my. lips cracked and were bleeding and my throat and lungs 
troubled me so I had’to cough and vomit the first night, the coughing lasted for 
several weeks. Also the effect of the gas burned on my face like acid causing my 
yes to be very sore for several weeks’ resulting i in weak sight. 

* * * * * * * 

I was sick for several days and this gas left my eyes in a weakened condition 
and it ‘will be necessary for me to wear glasses, which if it were not for the gas we 
received in this manner, I would not have been in need of glasses I mente for 
eeveral years. 


The lungs of several were affected and breathing made difficult: 


I got sick immediately and my lungs hurt so badly it almost killed me to ‘cough. 
IL ey gettin worse so a doctor was called to my home who stated that I had 
the flu the flu aggra vated by the gas. It was three weeks before I was able to get about 


” "Pt. 7, p, 2447 7,0. 247. 
3 Pt, 18-N, vex Piatt ha 7026, a letter from W. P. Dillingham to B. H. etki: vice president of Federal 
ne : 


t 
“Pt. 7, pp. 2443-2443, 2630-2660, exhibits 820-840. 
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-and I believe.that my. disability is’ result of the gas that: I resolved oni: Jan. ith | 
and my nee ai Bure me anc I don’t oom to get ad hen ae 


*. 


The gas: sige 4 me cough ie about 2 sre and my eyes aid Jungs 9 were sore 
for abotit two weeks. . 


: x. . eo: * me eas 

The gas blinded and choked us and. ie daughter: (3 years old) had considerable 
difficulty in: breathing for an ‘hour afterwards. I was fearful that she might die 
from the effects of the gas 

She cried and coughed. ral Bho and still coughs (43 days later) from the effects 
-of the gas and eyes were blood-shot, eee and sore for a week mene 

+ * fk 

My. baby was ar ‘all night and: we called the: doctor who said the baby had 
‘taken cold from exposure and the effects of the gas. 

In addition to the byecioeicel effects: of: gas ‘described in theee 
affidavits, an idea of the fear and terror which it inspires mey he 
obtained from this affidavit of a 12-year-old girl. 

The bomb made a sizzling noise and looked like it was on fire. [ haa beet 
sitting by my mother. My eyes hurt and‘I tried to hide’ them in the corner! 
I could not breathe and. was scared I would die. I hollered and. mother helped 
me and Mrs, Pranschke to the window in the balcony. . My eyes hurt: and: my 
‘lips were sore for over a week. 

A single Federal Laboratories tear-gas grenade was reeponsible for 
the gassing of these people." 

The weight of the testimony, exhibits and authorities quoted : lead 
us to agree with the Journal of the American Medical. Association thes 
tear gas “is. not-the: practically: harmless substance it is commonly: 
reputed to be.” * Rather it is a weapon the use of which may resh 
‘in severe, lasting, and possibly permanent disabilities. . i 


SECTION 8. SICKENING GAB. 


- The nauseating gas usually used in licing mujitions i is prodtived 
from diphenylaminechlorarsine ned in poli Cl), or “DM,” which 
is in its pure form a yellow crystalline’ wid 7 In his classification of 
warfare gases, Vedder names DM as one of the “various arsenical 
toxic smokes,’”’* This gas eae irritation of the eyes, nose, throat 
and chest, nausea, headache, dizziness and a feeling ‘of suffocation. 
The action of sickening gas (DM). is described in detail by a sales 
circular of the Lake Erie Fevote Co., which sells this | product under 
the more picturesque name of “K. O. ” _ We quote: from that circular: 

What. d oes.K. O. do to the victim? . (Nors. —The effect of this varies 
considerably with diferent i individuals, and of course, with the amount i iad 

7 Violent nausea and vomiting. 
2. Benge of suffocation as if soyeral. men were sitting on chest. . Can tad 
Intense pain in chest and head 

ri Above effects last, if subjected toa good dose, from several sours to a while 
day, but without roducing permanent injury. K. O. gas is unbearable (10 
minutes exposure) in a concentration only ne-tenth that of eilpracepEnewoe 
yet it is only one-half as toxic. 

3 =m me 
Nort Ag MA seeniblt i A and 831-B, pp. 2639-2640, a photograph of grenade and affidavit of Frank L 


Pt, 15-D, oxhibit 3610 p. 7028. 
" ee at p. 175-176, 


Ibid 
af Pt, 2 PMbit 194, p. 300, 
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Federal Laboratories had the following to say about the effects of DM: 


The liquid chemical is used for lachrymating purposés: It also causes nausea, 
severe headaches, vomiting, ete. A severe dose will incapacitate a person for 
six to eight hours. While it is also considered as a toxic gas in closed quarters, 
no reports of fatalities have ever been reported from its use in the field. 

The effects of sickening gas were described in more colorful terms b 
the California salesman of the Lake Erie Chemical Co., Ignatius H. 
McCarty, in a speech before the California State Sheriffs’ Association: 

Ten minutes’ exposure to it will cause you to vomit for twelve or more hours 
steady. The New York Police had a man witha Thompson machine. He stayed 
in ten minutes and he was in the hospital for a week. He could not eat anything 
fora week. Everything that went down, came up. They can stop your vomiting 
within an hour but you are going to be a sick boy! 

- The committee found that there is a rather remarkable lack of 
material available regarding the physiological effects of DM. Dr. 
Vedder describes briefly its immediate action ‘in much the same terms 
as the Lake Erie circular and adds “DM is not lethal even for ani- 
mals,” ” The committee was unable to discover any carefully 
documented case histories of victims of this gas such as appear in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association for tear-gas victims. 
The distributors of DM were unable to provide the committee with 
poate source material or authorities on its effects. It appears that 
they know relatively little about their own product. Evidence of 
this ignorance was displayed in a letter from John W. Young, president 
of Federal Laboratories, Inc., to the Chief of the United States Army 
Chemical Warfare Service. After mentioning the fact that tear and 
sickening gas (CN and DM) had recently been used to quell a prison 
riot at Attica Prison, New York, Mr. Young added: 

Doctor W. N. Thayer, Commissioner of Correction for the State of New York 
had requested us to furnish him with some data on the toxicity and physiological 
effect of ““DM.”’ The published literature up to date does not give any appreci- 
able amount of data on this subject. 

_No doubt some work has been done on the physiological effects of “DM” 
at Edgewood, and we would appreciate if you would furnish us with any experi- 
mental data on this subject. Are there any data on the effects of ‘‘DM” on 


man? % 

The date of this letter is January 7, 1933. It should be noted that 
prior to the writing of this letter Federal Laboratories had been selling 
this gas, about which it knew so little. Over 4 years later, when he 
testified before this committee on March 4, 1937, Mr.-Young still 
seemed to be as much in the dark as before about the actual effect of 
sickening gas. When asked about authorities on DM, he answered: 


I cannot recall of any right now. 

and as the best justification for its use which came to his mind, he 
added: = 

*” Pt, 7, exhibit 828-B, ‘Dp; 2639, a memorandum enclosed in a letter from Federal Laboratories, Inc., to 
O. W. Rich, salesman, dated February 21, 1934. 

3 The Sheriff, Undersheriff and Deputy, official publication of the Colifornia State Sheriffs’ Association 
convention proceedings, March 22-24, 1934, p. 65-66. 

33 Vedder, op. cit., p. 170. 

"® Pt. 7, exhibit $27, p. 2397, a letter from John W. Young ‘o Maj.-Gen. H. L. Gilchrist, dated Jenuary 7, 


1933. 
4 Pt. 7, p. 2448, 
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a there are a number of cases where it has been used without any after 
effects.5 = ©. .- a ee ee ee 
This nauseating gas forms a very considerable proportion of the gas 
sold to industrialists and peace officers: Usually; however; the less 
expensive tear gas forms the bulk of the sales. The one notable 
exception to this rule is Republic Steel Corporation. During. the 
1937 strike this company and its subsidiaries purchased approximately 
$50,000 worth of gas equipment. This total included 5,570 gas 
projectiles, shells, and grenades, of which 4,166 were DM or nauseating 
gas and 1,104 were tear gas—nearly four times as much sickening as 
tear gas.” | pe ee 
_ A case in which a severe gassing was a contributory cause of death 
came to the committee’s attention in the course of its investigation of 
the Republic Steel Corporation—Berger Manufacturing Co. strike 
in Canton, Ohio, in May 1935. Sixty-six year old George Milhelm 
was sitting o: his porch when he was struck on the temple by a As 
shell shot froia a car by Republic policemen who in the course, of 3 
days of indiscriminate shooting aeiabed scores of persons in and near 
the strike zone.2”. Mr. Milhelm fell from his porch to the sidewalk ard 
inhaled a strong dose of gas from the shell which lay beside him. The 
cou’ record of his case in Mercy Hospital, Canton, Ohio, reads as 
follows: | 


Personal History. .Chief Complaint: “On May 28 patient. was on own steps 
and was said to have been struck on right malar bone with a tear-gas bomb from 
the striker’s affair in that vicinity. Patient fell over and has been stuporous and 
irrational since. Doctor was called some few hours later and found the patient 
in shock. Has been under his care since. (Dr. T. H. Shorb.) No improvement 
seen in over a week and hospitalization was advised—an X-ray of skull was taken 
at a M. D.’s office just previous to admittance.” | 

+ % ot * * * * 

Final Diagnosis, 6-7—35. ‘Gas inhalation; Bronchitis.” es 

Doctor’s Progress Notes. Dr. Thos. H. Shorb 6-7. ‘Patient admitted semi- 
conscious; blood pressure low all thru course 100/60. Patient steadily became 
worse but rallied at times when I came in and spoke to him. Sank gradually and 
died in coma on 4th day in hospital. | . 

Cause of Death: Accident—struck by gas-shell and inhalation of gas. Con- 
tributory: Bronchitis, Meningitis, and Shock. * * ¥*/' 38 


The coroner’s finding regarding Mr. Milhelm’s death was: 


After having heard the evidence, examined the body and considered the facts 
and circumstances I do find that the deceased came to his death by natural causes, 
to-wit: Acute Infections Sero-fibrinous Pleurisy together with an acute Toxi 
Encephalitis, which was probably secondary to the infectious pleurisy. % 

* * * * ot - MS i MAB 2 

Examination of the chest was then made and the following pathologic condf- 
tions were observed: Marked compression of the right lung due to a massive (about 
. 3 liters) pleural effusion in the right pleural cavity. .There was an acute. inflam- 
matory, fibrinous exudate covering the surface of the collapsed lung and also some 
old fibrous pleural adhesions between the lung base and diaphragm. The left lung 
was completely adherent to the chest wall by old fibrous, pleural adhesions. There 
was also some patches of recent fibrinous pleurisy over the lower lobe. Section of 
both lungs showed varying degrees of pulmonary edema without consolidation, 
and the inspection of the bronchi showed nothing unusual. . et ay Cane he 

* * * * * * * 


6 Ibid. ; 

% Pt, 27, exhibit 4649, p. 11460. oe 

7 8e0 pts. 23 and 24, im, and pt. 24, exhibit 4349, P- 10186, an affidavit by Mrs. Martha George, 
daughter-in-law of Mr. Milhelm and a witness to his shooting. See also below, pp. 111-112. 

Pt, 24, exhibit 4350, pp. 10186-10187. 
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ee : . SUMMARY OF DIAGNOSIS: (ts 
In my opinion, which is concurred in by the physicians who assisted me at’ the- 
post mortem, the primary cause of death, was therefore, acute infectious. Sero- 
brinous Pleurisy.. There existed also an acute toxic Encephalitis, which ‘was. 
probably seconda in the infectious pleurisy. The combined effect of the 
athologic proceases in the pleurae and that in the brain resulted in severe em- 
arrasement to the heart and circulation which was the immediate cause of death.*+ 
Although the coroner’s report makes no mention of the gassing as a 
contributory cause of death, theré is nothing in it which contradicts 
the diagnosis of the physician who attended Mr. Milhelm from a few 
hours after his accident until‘his death. Indeed, the coroner’s report 
of pleurisy and encephalitis tends to confirm the diagnosis of bron- 
chitis and meningitis, which they greatly resemble. Furthermore, 
inhalation of the severe dose of gas might have had the result of 
activating the ‘old fibrous, pleural adhesions” found in the lung of 
the victim. The report merely states the primary cause of death 
and does not rule out the gassing as contributory. | 


a : : eo: 


_ Whether Mr, Milhelm received a dose of tear or 8 combination of 

- tear and sickening gas is not known. The policemen of the Republic 
Steel Corporation who shot him were well equipped with both. The 
first day of the strike Republic purchased from Federal Laboratories, 
Inc., 288 long-range projectiles of tear gas and 158 combination tear 
and sickening gas. | x | ees : 

When President John W. poune oye) bern Inc., 
testified before the United States Senate Munitions Committee, he 
was. questioned about the effects of his sickening gas on under- 
nourished, people. | | | _ 

Senator Crarx. What is the effect of this sickening gas? Does it cause the 
person on whom it is used to vomit? 
Mr. Youna. Yes; it is like seasicknees. 

_ Senator CLARK. Do you not think that that might be calculated to have a 
hd f much ‘greater effect on a man who is suffering from malnutrition than on a 
well-fed mill owner, let us say? 

Mr. Youna. A man who was suffering from malnutrition, if he had been 
eating nothing, they would have a hard time vomiting; harder than the other 
ellow. . pst 

Senator Crarx. He might become just as sick. 

Mr. Youne. That is right, sir... | a 

Senator Cuarx. And that is the purpose of this gas. 

Senator Bonz. It: would probably leave a man sick for a great many days; 
would it not? 

Mr. Youna. No, sir. The records we have show that a man would be sick for 
2 or 3 hours. fey ; ne Se 

Senator Bonz. Let us go back to the fellow who is weak from hunger, who has. 
been out ona strike and who gets a bad dose of this gas. What would likel 
mapper to him? It would.make him sick for a Jong time, would it-not? 

_ Mr, Youna. I would think not, because the effect wears off the body normally: 
in 2 or 3 hours. Beyond that, I do not even know what [ could say.3! 


SECTION 4. CHLORPICRIN 
The two gases we have discussed here are those in general use by 
police authorities and industrial concerns. The committee, however, 
* Pt, 24, exhibit 4351, pp. 10187-10190. . 
* Pt. 23, exhibit 4320 P; 9968, a Federal I.aboratories, Inc., invoice dated May 27,1935. Republic Steel: 
pond elope paid $5,270.51 to members of Mr. Milhelm’s family in settlement of claims for his death and 
gassing other members of the family. See pt. 23, exhibit 4329, p. 9076 


31 U. 8. Senate, Special Committee Investigating the Munitions Industry, pt. 7, pp. 1620-1621, teatimony-\ 
of John W. Young. president, Federal Laboratories, Inc. rer t 
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discovered: ‘one ‘case.in- which a much more, deadly gas. than: ON: or 
DM was ‘purchased ‘by: a group of employers..: ieee was the order of. 
$17,457: worth: of: gas -bought: ‘by the: anthracite ‘coal operators:of | 
eastern. Pennsylvania for use: to: keep ‘so-called: bootleg ‘miners: out 
of the mines.”. This order, consistin, of:7,500: ampoules of'gas' to ‘be 
thrown into. the mines, was sold in July 1936 -by the Lake Eris Chemi- 
cal Co. A. 8. Ailes, Lake Erie vice president, described: the gas or- 
dered in a memorandum of his conference: with several coal: company 
officials: - 

The officials: ‘of the various Obie fe sie tibiied: agreed’ to} pisiehaad ‘five 
thoasand (5,000) ampoules of Repello-Gas, 10 ounces to the unit, at '$2.15' each, 
f. o. b. Cleveland, Ohio, and two. thousand- five hundred (2,500): units, ‘each con. 


taining 10-ouncea of Repello-Gas; plus awl oF four and one-half ounces of chlor. 
picrin, or nauseating gas, at $2.75 each, f b. Cleveland, Ohio.® : . 


This order is:remarkable, not for re size or its: purpose, but: for the 
fact that part. of the gas to be used was chlorpicrin.. -Chlorpierin, 
which Mr. Ailes mentioned casually as “nauseating gas,’’ is in reality 
one of the deadly war gases: . It is not to. be confus od with the widely 
used diphenylaminechlorarsine or DM: Vedder classifies chlorpicrin 
with the other war gases, chlorine and phosgene, as a “pulmonary 
irritant.”” He describes the eyptone: and Pathology of cherpiena 
poisoning as follows: 


Chlorpicrin is ‘a rather intense incheyaiatae: though far less effective in ‘this 
respect than the true lachrymators. Lachrymation would be the first. warning 
of its use. Chlorpicrin : causes more coughing than phosgene,’ for -chlo ilar 
produces a true bronchitis, the medium sized and: small bronchi. being a 
most severely. Prominent among the symptoms of chlorpicrin. ig nausea ad 
vomiting. This may follow gassing by any of the pulmonary irritants, but is 
far more violent and pronounced in ‘the case of chlorpicrin. . 

In high soneenireuon it may cause unconsciousness Bains audcen death, lige 
this is very rare. . 

* nee, te ie. Wai Mee 

Each of: these three: gases (chlorpicrin, chlorine, pbccbene) produce an intense 
edema of the lungs, eee ing rapidly after exposure. The development is more 
rapid with chlorine and ch orpicrin than with phosgene. With the same concen-— 
tration, the peak of the edema is reached in less than twelve hours with chlorine 
and chlorpicrin, while after phosgene gaesing the Peak of edema is reached tn 
about eighteen hours.™ 


Mr. Ailes explained in his: memorandum how he had peassured: the 
coal company officials that in all probability the gas would: not seri- 
ously hurt the bootleggers. He wrote: 

The only hitch i in the proceedin a was the fear on the part of Mr. sharp (gt 
manager of the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company) th general 
might occur, due to the toxicity of the gas; and it was necessary, in order to secure 
the order, to assure him that the gas we intend ares considered non-toxic in 
that it is unbearable at much less than a toxic or le concentration and that 
auy itained entering the gas would be driven out before permanent injury would 

sustain 
It would be hard to imagine a ‘stranger ‘definition of, a nontoxic sub- 
stance than the one offered by Mr. Ailes. One might with as. goo 
logic say that a gun is a nonlethal weapon because ite display. will 


99 Bee pt. 2, Pp. 414-433; ‘testimony of A. 8. Alles and Walter Gordon Meritt; atterney for the. Anthracite 


titu 
ad Pt. 2, éxhidit $37, Pp. a 
4 Vedder, op. cit., p. 1 
u » Lbid, pp: 100-110. 

4 Pt, 2, exhibit 237, p. 618. 
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- frighten a person ee before he gets shot. Even. this flimsy reas- 

surance, according to Mr. Ailes’ memorandum, was forthcoming only 
“in order to secure the order.’’ The real purpose of the questions 
regarding the danger of this ae appear as Mr. Ailes goes on to relate 
that he disclaimed on behalf of the Lake Erie Chemical Co. all re- 
sponsibility for injuries due to the gas. The coal operators were 
afraid of lawsuits. That this was their only fear was made abundantly 
clear by Mr. Ailes’ next sentence: 

The other gentlemen present, particularly Mr. Wagner (vice president and 
general manager of the Lehigh Valley Coal Company), stated that they did not 
care what the gas did to the bootleggers, inasmuch as the bootleggers were tres- 
passing and stealing their property and would not be subjected to any gas unless 
they went into the coal holes for the purpose of stealing coal.37 
Whether the risk of damage suits against the coal operators was the 
only objection to the order or not, at the time of the committee’s 
hearing on September 24, 1936, the ras had not been used. 

Incorrect and inflammatory statements are often heard to the effect 
that industry is storing up arsenals of “roison gas.” This particular 
order of the Pennsylvania anthracite coal operators was the only 
instance of the purchase of such gas which the committee found. 


SECTION 56. GAS WEAPONS 


There are three ways of transforming the chemicals CN and DM 
from their pure solid form into the gaseous state necessary to ca 
out their military purpose. First, the chemical may be mixed wit 
& fuel such as gunpowder and projected into the air by burning, in 
which case the particles of CN and/or DM (for they are often used 
together to produce the combined effect) are mixed with the visible 
smoke from the fuel. Second, the chemical may be dissolved in a 
liquid and dispersed by an explosion of gunpowder into a gaseous 
form of slight esr Third, the chemical in fine, dry, powdered 
form may te exploded or blasted directly into the air. In the con- 
struction of weapons for the dispersion of gas all three of these methods 
of changing solid CN and DM into gas are employed. 

The devices for dispersing and projecting these gases are adapta- 
tions of wartime weapons, the refinements being designed to cope 
with the necessary limitations of street fighting. Weapons for the 
discharge of gas can be roughly classified in three groups: First, 
those weapons from which the gas is blasted or sprayed into the air 
directly from the muzzle of a gun or billy club, the range being up 
to about 40 feet; second, grenades and candles thrown by hand, their 
range being limited by the thrower’s strength, and not at most over 
100 to 150 feet; third, long-range guns and shell-type projectiles with 
advertised ranges up to one-third of a mile. Because of the rapid 
deterioration of the gas the effective life of grenades and shells is 
limited to approximately 3 to 4 years. After that the grenades and 
shells cannot be counted upon to function correctly. 

The committee pathered: information regarding the long-range gas 
weapons—the projectiles and big guns which shoot them. Federa 
Laboratories, Inc., and the Lake Erie Chemical Co. both make 1%- 


7 Pt. 2, exhibit 237, p. 619. 
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The long-range ire ectiles:of the two companies differ from: each. 
rie projectiles are exp!.sive, while those of Federal 


i ace ere ie. ante 


18- and 24-shot models, is designed to shoot heavy Re Y 
‘The Youngstown 


There is no long range projectile in existence that does not carry a hazard of hurting 
somebody or killing somebody when tt 13 fired. - 
Bearing this statement of Mr. Ailes in mind, it will be of interest to 
examine in some detail a few of the types of long-range weapons on . 
the market. Let us first take the two types of explosive long-range 
projecticles offered by the Lake Erie Chemical Co. One type is the. 
“Long Range Offense Shell” an aluminum-covered blunt-nosed © 
projectile nearly 10 inches long, weighing approximately 11 ounces — 
which is propelied 450 feet’from a 1%-inch caliber shoulder gun. ‘ The - 
liquid CN, DM, or a mixture of the two, is sealed in a glass tube inside 
the aluminum shell covering. Dispersion of the gas is effected by 
exploding the chemical mixture. The explosion is controlled by a time © 
fuse set for 8 seconds after the shell is fired. When the oC takes 
place the glass tube and the aluminum shell casing are blown open, © 
the glass exploding with the gas and the shell casing ripping with © 
jagged tears and partially ‘shattering. <A 20-foot circle is covered 
with gas immediately after the explosion. These shells can be bought © 


for $7.50 apiece lodded with tear gas and for $8 loaded with a combina- » 
tion of tear and sickening gas. — | oe 
The other Lake Erie long-range projectile of note is the “Tru-Flite 
Super Long Range Gas Shell.” The Tru-Flite differs from the 
ordinary long-range shell described above in that it has a much 
longer range and greater accuracy. . The Tru-Flite projectile is about | 
the same length, heavier, weighing 13 to 14 ounces, and has a set of 
firis on its tail which open as soon as it is in flight and keep it on ite — 
course. While the maximum range of the ordinary long-range | 
39 Pt, 27, exhibit 4649, p. 11460, -- a a 
% Pt, 15-D, exhibits 3670-367 PP. 7005-7072. 
EL. 2 exBlbit 197, p. ba0 and Pt, 18D, exhibit 3608, p. 7023. os ag ah 
«3 Pt, 15-D, exhibit 3765, p. 7218, a letter from A, 8. Ailes to Herrick Foote, Lake Erie Chemical Co. sales- 
man, dated Sept. 30, 1935, 
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rojectile is only 450 feet the Tru-Flite projectiles have.a power charge 
bac : of them which is, according to. the company’s claims, sufficient 
to propel them 500 yards. These shells have a muzzle velocity of 
about 225 feet per second and impact fuzes which explode them when 
they hit the ground or.eny hard object... The Lake: Erie Chemical 
Co: warns purchasers of the dangers of this projectile: = = 
On account of the velocity, weight, great penetrating power ‘and explosion upon 
impact of the Tru-Flite projectile, all purchasers are hereby warned that’ serious 
ury or death may. be caused should the projectiles atrike any person-while in 
flight. This shell is therefore not suitable for use against mobs, if serious injuries 
or deaths are to be avoided.* ? | 
In spite of these warnings the Tru-Flite shell is on the market, at 
$8.50, loaded with tear gas, for any industrial, private, or govern- 
mental purchaser. _ ee. ae eee et 

‘The Federal Laboratories’ product which competes with the Lake 
Erie Tru-Flite is the ‘‘Flite-Rite Projectile.”” This projectile is similar 
in size and shape to the Lake Erie product, having the same 9- to 10- 

inch length and winged, torpedo shape, a weight of about 12% ounces 

and a muzzle velocity of over 225 feet per second. The difference is 
in the advertised range (a more modest 365 yards) and in the fact that 
the projectile does not explode. The gas is released from a burning 
mixture which is touched off by a time fuze. The clouds of gas come 
out of vent holes in the side of the projectile which becomes heated to 
a very high temperature in the process, thus increasing the hazard of 
picking it up. Federal Laboratories gives a warning identical in 
wording to that of Lake Erie: | 

This shell is not suitable for use against mobs, if serious injuries or deaths are 
tobe avoided | cre 

Federal also offers a long-range projectile without fins. It has a 

range of about 150 or 200 yards and the same burning discharge with 
time fuze as the Flite-Rite. While this shell has not the extreme range 
of..its winged brother it, nevertheless, is an extremely dangerous 
weapon for use in crowds. It is the favorite long-range weapon of 
industrialists. They can purchase it for $7.50 loaded with tear gas 
and $8 with seenning eee: _ Republic Steel Corporation bought 2,857 
of them during .o«e ‘‘Little Steel’ strike of 1937,“ a ae 

Mr. Ailes’ warning that long-range gas projectiles may kill people 
was borne out during the 1937 “Little Steel” strike in Beaver Falls, 
Pa.“ On June 28, 1937, George Mike, a steelworker,.was talking 
to a group of pickets in front of the Moltrup Steel Products Co. when 
he was struck in the head by a eas projectile fired by a:deputy sheriff 
on duty in front of the plant. This episode is described in statements 
of eyewitnesses as follows: 7 | - 

I. waa standing on 14th Street, near the hes a and George- Mike was standing 
between me-and the deputy on the ra Po ‘I saw the deputy move the gun 
around and pointed it in the direction of George Mike, and the next thing I 
knew the guh went off and I saw George Mike spin around and fall to his face. 
Just before George Mike was shot I saw that he had his right hand in his pocket 

Pt, 2, exhibit 197, p. 889, a printed notice headed ‘Warning, hake, sd 

4 Pt. 15-D, exhibit 3608, p. 7023, a printed notice headed ‘Danger! Warning!” 


«6 Pt. 37, exbibit 4649, p. 11460, : 
# Pt. 15-D, exhibits 3612-3619, pp. 7027-7032, 
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He evidently had: money. there as he was. She ohne tiekets fora CIO. dance: oF 
some rat in pe mies = acacia to m fe to’ ell: > a ticket.“ ey? 

Theo th the deput sherif, Jay Jackson, ate ny on the cae with: rt o- pun 
in he same, which h sapped “Mike who was walkir 
the aide of f the pra about five (5) tect from where I was sitting. A group of 
men picked him up and carried him to a car. At the time George’: 
shot he had his hands in his. sockets He jie came upon the séehe' at the tine 
of the shooting. He evident)y came to tickefa as he had approached me me of 
the Union Drawn Steel to buy a ticket for a CIO dance. 


George Mike received a fractured skull and was taken to a hospi 
tal where he died the next day. The certificate of death. 


I hereby certify that I viewed deceased 6-29, 1937; death is said to have oc 
curred on the date stated above, at 6:30 a. m. 

The principal cause of death and related causes of importance were as ‘follows: 
Fractured skull accidentally shag Nac eo ae struck with some object back. of 
left ear during a strike at Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Other contributory causes of Naaeot nea He was a picket—objoot may have 
been a tear gas projectile or & club, tt 


* oe - 
(Si ed) Dr. H.C. Re haras: M. D,, Cor 
a (Address) Be De» Coroner, Pa 


Under date of January 13, 1938, R. E. McCreary, district attornéy 
arpa County, Pa., wrote to the secretary of this committee as 
ollows: 


Dear Sir: Replying to your letter of January 12th with reference to ‘the 
cartridge of the tear gas projectile which killed George Mike, I find on inveatiga- 
tion that the tear gas projectile was purchased by the County: of Beaver at 
Federa] Laboratories, Inc., Pitteburgh, Penna., in the year 1933.” 


On July 5, 1934, James A. Engle, a member of the Intemational 
Longshoremen’ 8 Association, on strike in San Francisco, “C 
ceived a fractured skull when struck on the head by a Federal al tab: 
oratories long-range pro jennie shot by a Federal Laboratories agent." 
The following is quoted from Mr. Engle’s affidavit, describing his' 
injury and its after effects: 


I remained there on the street for some little time, and finally an ambulanse. 
came and I was taken to the emergency hospital, but later taken ‘to the ' San: 
Francisco Hospital. It was found that my skull behind’ my ree ar had beet: 
pierced by 4 Drojectile about an inch. and a half in, diameter. ojectile. 
which hit me was picked up by a friend of mine and given to me eli It is-a.. 
tear-gas projectile and has printed on it the words “Federal Laboratories, Pitta-: 
burgh, Pennsylvania:” I remained in the San Francisco Hospital 27 days before’ 
I was ‘released, although, of course, I was not cured when released. I have begh: 
undergoing treatment continuously. since that time for the injury which I re- 
ceived from the shell. I have a hole in my skull behind my right car hich ie 
approximately an inch and a half in diameter where there 4 no bone, b 

skin Hiaigpine ar brain, I suffer almost continuously from ae headac 
aad zzy spells, and on frequent: occasions I g0 into & coma. r no. sparen: 
reason, I had always been. healthy prior to this injury. and, in fact, was never: 
sick a | day: in BY. alte. os have had to spend many hundreds of dollars for meee 


Pt. 15-D exhibit 3018, 5 | | 

4 This inofdent is 3019, b raae detail in the Fooord 4. See nt. ie-Dcxnipn 3700, oat 10-Tiby ‘emiderts 61 
ini A. Engle; rs yrsiy exhibit 3708, p 7098, deposition of J. M 
505-2507, affidav My of hea fe Dugear pi 7,eah 7 exhibit 024, Fe Breed ee lier ye 


exhibit ea), Pp. 270-27. tom JM Rous asiaarlt of 7, ey 
B27 aictier from BH. shite to Roush, dated) Jaly 7; ra TDP abe abe, ‘deimony 
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and hospital attention after I left San Francisco and have no assurance that I 
will ever be completely cured." . . . 

The shell which fractured Mr. ae ti skull was admittedly fired by 
Federal Laboratories salesman J. M. Roush.” 

The cases of George Mike and James A. Engle illustrate the effects 
of ne range projectiles when direct hits are scored on the heads of 
strikers. Charles Minor, of Canton, Ohio, appeared before the com- 
mittee to testify about being struck directly in the mouth by a gas 
proce This incident occurred du the strike at the Berger 

anufacturing Co., a Republic Steel Corporation subsidiary, in 
Canton during May 1935.% Mr. Minor’s hospital record reads as 
follows: 

Patient’s complaint: ‘Patient was standing at Carnahan and 11th 8t., N. E., 
watching the Berger disturbance. -A bomb was shot from across the street by 
some strike-breaker and it struck patient in face, causing injury to same. Patient 
immediately brought to the Emergency by police.” 

X-Ray REvonr * * * “upper jaw comminuted fracture of jaw in front, 
postion good.” “lower jaw transverse fracture right side in bicuspid region. 

osition perfect.” * * * = 

Docror’s PROGRESS NOTES. Dr. J. E. Purpy. 

§-20-35. ‘face sutured in the Emergency Operating Room, liberal drainage 
applied: given antetetanus, 1500 units.” 

30-35. “greatly swollen face and eyes.” 

6-2-35. “fever coming down, liquids given.” 

6-5-35. “improving.” 

6-10-35. “some of sutures removed.” 

6-15-35. “out on chair, having considerable toothache.” 

6-21-35. ‘‘dressed and allowed to go to Court.” 

6-26-35. ‘“‘all dressing removed, X-Ray shows jaws healing.” 

6-29-35. ‘‘dismissed from hospital improved.” ; 

‘Diagnosis: ‘‘Extensive laceration of face; compound fracture of superior and 
inferior maxilla; with loss of teeth on right side. End result fair. Considerable 
scarring and contracture on right side of face.” 


There is nothing in the testimony to. indicate the make of the 
projectile which struck Mr. Minor. However, it was established that 
it was fired by Republic Steel guards who were known to be plentifully 
supplied with Federal Laboratories long-range Se aes On May 
27, 1935, 2 days before Mr. Minor was shot, Republic purchased 288 
long-range tear-gas projectiles and 158 long-range combination tear 
and sickening gas projectiles from Federal Laboratories, Inc. Re- 
public did not purchase any munitions from the Lake Erie Chemical 
Co." so there remains no doubt that it was a Federal Laboratories 
projectile. ate 

A clearer idea of the weapons which injured. Mr. Minor and Mr. 
Engle and killed Mr. Mike can be obtained from the photograph of 
the arsenal of long-range projectiles, gas grenades, long-range shoulder 
gas guns, blackjacks and revolvers taken from the car in which four 

epublic Steel Corporation policemen were arrested in Canton, 
Ohio, on the same day Charles Minor was shot, May 29, 1935. This 


# Pt, 15-D, exhibit 3709, pp. 7100-7101, 
% Pt. 7, exhibit 931, p. 2804 oe one M. Roush to B. H. Barker, dated July 22, 1934; pt. 15-D, exhibit 


3708, pp.'7097-7098, deposition of J. M. Roush, . 
% Pt, 31, pp. wir! 047, testimony of Julins Greenfield, Charles Minor, Wilbur Parsons, Samaa) Marconi, 


and James fiains. 
4 Pt, 24, exhibit 4347, p. 10185. 2 
6 Pt, 28, bit 4320, R 0068, a Federal Laboratories invoice to ce ag Steel phd itary 
* Bee list of Republic steel Corporation’s purchases, 1 7, pt. 27, exhibit 4642, pp. 11443 f., 


m ns 
which contains no gas purchases other than from Federal Laboratories, Inc. 
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jotograph is reproduced in the appendix. The effect of the pro- 
prea on Mr. Minor’s jaw can be seen in the photograph of him which 
was ee immediately after his shooting, aleo reproduced in the 
appendix.* _ eae ee er 
Panother severe facial wound received from « ge projectile: is 


described in an effidavit of Orville Kane of Toledo, O relat 
experience during the Electric Auto-Lite Co. strike in May 1034 
Mr. Kane, a railroad fireman, and in no wey connected with the Auto- 
Lite strike, was walking on the street over a block from the Auto-Lite 
plant when he was struck by a gas shell. We qaote from his affidavit: 

The two men with me called to me suddenly, but befére I knew anything, some- 
thing hit me right in the eye. It went right through the lid and Teeorited the 
fiesh from the corner of the right eye to the temple. I was not knocked un- 
conscious, but after being hit directly in the right eye, I fell to the ground, then 
got up and went to the houge neatby. * * * ‘The right eye was removed, 
and the doctors at St. Vincent’s Hospital also removed a small piece of bone above 
the eye, before they inserted a glass eye. I have had three operations on the 
eye, once when it was removed, once when they put in the glass eye, and again 
later to make an adjustment. I have been told by Dr. Roberts that T néed 
another epers® o> to cut out the scar. I have been out of work for some time, as 
a result of the injury. I received no compensation for the injury. I was unable 
to continue in railroad work or to take an examination as locomotive inspector 
for the I, C. C., because of the loss of the eye.” 


During this strike the Electric Auto-Lite Co. bought $6,201.79 worth 
of gas from Lake Erie and $5,150.17 from Federal Laboratories.“ 
he extreme danger of these long-range projectiles was recognized 

and considered by an ebro ieee a committee of the “Citizens 
Welfare League” of Salinas, Calif., during the lettuce-workers strike 
in that city in September 1936. During that strike Federal Labora- 
tories sold to the police department of Salinas, and the Monterey 
County sheriff’s office 156 long-range Spedeheat projectiles of tear 
gas, 144 long-range Spedeheat projectiles of sickening gas, and 17 long- 
range Flite-Rite projectiles of tear gas.” The Salinas investigating 
committee, after considering the uses of the long-range projectiles in 
connection with the strike, included the following among its recome 
mendations: 

That the so-called long-range bullet-like gas gun be barred from use within our 
aly limite because of ite danger to our citizenry. — . | 

our committee makes this recommendation after they have investigated and 

discovered that these long range pas guns are in their opinion the cause of the 
gassing of the Labor Temple and for the injuring of some of our people and it is 
only a miracle that someone has not been seriously injured by them because your 
committee has looked at places where those gas bullets have etrated into 
casements in buildings and in other places through two-inch timbers.® | 

In the group of “blast”? type weapons are billy clubs, pistols, and 
‘ revolvers, and all calibers of gas cartridge from .32 up to 1 inches. 
A variety of gas billies, which serve as stout clubs in addition to dis- 
charging blasts of gas, are made in lengths of from 9 to 22 inches. 
Some types of billies shoot their charge of gas instantaneously in a 
single blast. Other discharge with a several second continuous spray 


* See appendix G; facing p. 222, 

# See appendix I, facing p. 222. 

# Pt, 15-D, exhibit » PP. 7024-7025. 
«i See appendix A, p, 197. see! 
"1 See pt. 7, exhibit 863, p. 2657, a Federal Laborstorles, Inc., invoice. 
@ Pt 7, exhibit 867, pp. b560-2606, a report of the Oitizens Welfare League, Salinas, Calif. 
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of gas ‘which may: be directed against several people, .The-range of 
the billice is from 20. to.35 feet... Special gas pistols and revolvers shoot 
gas cartridges of the “‘blast’’ type in shotgun-size calibers. . Pen-t 
guns in small calibers are not important from the standpoint. of tl 
uses discyssed in this report. /The range of sizes of “‘blast”’ type gas 
cartridges goesiup from’.32 caliber to the huge’ }-inch caliber gas-riot 
shells over 9 inches long which are designed for us¢ in the large shoulder 
guna, These shelle blast a cloud of gas (plus, of course, wadding from 
the shell) directly from the gun. muzzle. The gas comes approxi- 
mately 40 feet and spreads possibly 20 feet wide. . : . 
_. The gas clubs supplied by Federal Laboratories received the follow- 
ii tealitmonial from the Lake Erie Chemical Co’s: agent, I, H. 
eCarty: | 
‘The police here (San Francisco) are strong for the Jong range guns and short 
shells as well as the candles. They are not sold on our clubs and think Federal 
clubs are superior as a club but admit it is not so hot as a gas weapon. These 
cops here when they hit a man over the head are not satisfied unless he goes down 
and a good split occurs. Our clubs are too light for this purpose. Should you 
contemplate making them heavier advise.“ . 

An added refinement of the spray-type gas projectors is a portable 
tank, somewhat like a fire-extinguisher, which can be carried on the 
back and which sprays gas from a nozzle. Four of these tanks, cost- 
ing $65 apiece, and 270 pounds of liquid gas at $1 per pound, for use 
in them were included in the $5,866.40 order for the sheriff of Summit 
County, Akron, Ohio, which the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. paid 
for during its strike in March 1936.% | | 

The last category of gas weapons, those thrown by hand, includes 
most of the gas sold for industrial and police work. Gas hand gre- 
nades are the most effective means of laying down a heavy barrage 
of gas because they are the largest containers used. Many different 
sizes and types of gas grenades are on the market. In size they vary 
from small pocket grenades up to “giants” of 6 by 3 ‘~ches weighing 
over 2 pounds. Some of these gas grenades explode ‘o release their 
gas, in others combustion takes place inside and the gas comes out 
through vent holes. Some of them break apart when they go off, 
others jump about with crazy abandon., e modern gas grenade 
with the fantastic name of “Jumbo Triple Chaser’ or “Jumper Re- 
peater Instantaneous Candle” is the product of the gas manufac- 
turer’s ingenuity spurred on by the resourcefulness of strikers in the 
Electric Auto-Lite, San Francisco longshoremen’s, and other strikes. 
The strikers, with the aid of asbestos and other padded gloves, picked 
up and threw aside or back at the police the old type of slow-dis- 
cha 


¢ 


rging grenades. These new types were developed to prevent 
their beltig picked up: Some explode, others get very hot, discharge 
ee gas very rapidly, or jump about so that it is impossible to pick 
emup. eee SP ay nS a : 
- A weapon which would make the professional soldier at home on the 
picket lines is the Lake Erie ‘(Green Band Explosive Grenade.” The 
action of this grenade can be best described by quoting from the manu- 
facturer’s instruction sheet: _ 
« Pt, 2, exhibit 248, p. 631, aletter from I. H. McCarty to A. 8, Ailes, vice president, the Lake Erle Chem 


011 Co., dated Suly 4, 1 ie | 
# Pt, 18-0, exhibit 3073, pp. 6480-4481, a Federal Laboratoriés invoice. See also p. 185. 
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three. quarter seconde: Gouger {veep on be upped bn 


, conoee 
Grenade about 30 or 40 feet upwind” of the mi 


expe 
sickoninn yas. Other Federal burning type gren 


a e : $14 ee & 2 pesca of CN and DM. Other 
ake Erie grenades of fast- and slow-discharging, nonjumping types 
cost from $10 to $14, the price depending on whether the \oading 
tear or sickening gas. _ | pit Seca Paes 

The volume of gas which may be gra S29 from a single grenade 
may be visualized by the statement of Mr. Young, president. of 
Federal Laboratories, Inc., who testified before the Senate Munitions 
Committee that the gas from one would very quickly fill a room the 
size of the hearing room.” The hearing room was capable of seating 
approximately 200 persons. — : _ Vie a ag? Boies 


SECTION 6. ADAPTABILITY OF GAS FOR INFRINGING UPON CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Tear and sickening gas, as military and police weapons, are pt 


sie h harassing agents. Their functions are to move individuals’ or 
crowds of ‘people by rendering a limited area untenable and, to a ledser 


extent, to incapacitate or overcome persons. The'sale and use of ga 

as a policing weapon is urged and justified by the munitions: vendors 

on the humanitarian ground that ‘gas is more humane than bullets.” 
© Pt. 2, exhibit 103, p. 580. Cae cee) a nih a tgs ae as a 
United States Senate, Special Committee Investigating the Munitlong Industey, pt. 7, p. 162). 
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Rather than being an alternative weapon to bullets, however, gas is 


an auxiliary. In many of the occasions of the use of gas investigated 

_by the committee, it was found that gas and guns were used simul- 
taneously.“ Sometimes gas is used by itself, sometimes prior to the 
time bullets are brought into play, and sometimes simultaneously. 
“~The peculiar characteristics of gas render it the most effective 
weapon procurable for several different types of use. The physical 
effectiveness of gas, and the fact that ite indiscriminate use is less 
likely to alienate public opinion than firearms, extend the power of 
the user of gas far beyond that wielded by possessors of armed force 
prior . the advent of tear and sickening gas in industrial and police 
arsenals. | | 

‘The advantage of gas over firearms is described by salesman Ignatius 
H. McCarty, of the Lake Erie Chemical Co., in a letter to the president 
of that firm: | 

: My appeal yesterday to the officers was to get the training now so that they 
could avail themselves of the ule Manpower” which gas would give them. 
In all my talks I refer to gas as multiplied man-power. I show how gay 12 trained 
meh properly ecalppes with masks, munitions and weapons can handle a mob of 
5,000 better than 1,000 policemen armed with riot sticks. I then show them that 
the relation of 12 to 5, gives them an idea of the multiplied man-power of the 
Bas. 

The president of the Lake Erie Chemical Co. described the action of 
as in his sales letter to the Dodge Brothers Corporation, Detroit, 
ich., in the following terms: 

The fact that Gas is more humane because it produces no permanent injury, is, 
to the writer’s mind, less important than the fact that, this is the most effective 
of weapons, This is due to the fact that, while a machine gun may shoot several 
hundred bullets per minute, a chemical projectile contains and releases literally 
millions of chemica! bullets which can go around corners and do al! kinds of things 
that metal bulleta cannot do at all, not being required to travel in straight lines. 
Moreover, when a metal bullet strikes its work is done, while the chemical bullet 
travels on and on under perfectly recognized laws and continues its usefulness.” 


This description of the properties of gas weapons readily suggests 
their use when numbers of people are to be dispersed. The exercise 
of constitutionally guaranteed rights of freedom of speech and of 
assembly necessarily involves freedom to conduct uninterrupted 
meetings and gatherings in public and private places. Without such 
freedom, the guarantees are meaningless. Likewise, the exercise of 
legislatively guaranteed rights of labor to organize for the purpose 
of collective bargaining is only possible when free speech and free 
assembly are maintained. During times of widespread union- 
organizing campaigns, such as have been undertaken since 1933, 
when this right was written into the national labor policy, the most 
important cases involving the rights of free speech and assembly 
have arisen as a result of trade-union activities. Likewise, most of 
the deprivations of these rights have occurred in the course of sup- 
pressing trade-union activities. The frequency with which muni- 
tions, mapoan | gas weapons, have been used in these instances, makes 
it imperative that the peculiar adaptability Of gas munitions for uses 
of this kind be considered in detail. 


# For discussion of instances of the use of munitions see ch. V. 
@ Pt. 15-D, exhibjt 3771, p. 7227 


Pt. 15-D, exhibit 3718, p. 7100. 
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Typical of ee to,which gas munitions.are peculiarly. adapted 
is the incident of the: eviction of some 20 to 30 relief demonstrators: 
from the hallway. of the Crawford County ‘Court House at Denison,: 


Iows, on January:11, 1937, Although:the committee did not conduct’ 


SLL gz 
4 


evic 


a thorough investigation of this incident, it obtained: cffidavits from’ 
19 witnesses and victims of the gas which are printed in the record.”: 
The incident briefly was this: In a demonstration. against the refusal: 
of the relief authorities to recognize their committee, this group ‘of: 
men, women, and children sat down in the second-floor way of: 
the courthouse from whence they were routed by a deputy sheriff 
who tossed a gas grenade into their midst. 7 

The presence of the persons in the hall of the court house was ex-. 
plained in. one of the affidavits as follows: a. ex 

I was at the courthouse because I had no job and the relief I was receiving was 
not sufficient so I could live. I could not get a job on WPA and could not find 
out the reason. I was at the courthouse to back up our committee who thought: 
I should be given a job.” ies, 
The committee representing these persons, who were seeking W. P. A: 
jobs, had the following experience, in the words of its spokesm: 

Said grievances being that certain families had been denied any and all aid) 
within the powers of said authorities to extend to them, and as a result of aid: 
denial, < pamnllies were in a state of acute suffering being without food, fuel or. 

roper ciothing. . SB cites 
he relief muthorities of Crawford County. refused to admit the need of these 
families and would not explain why aid was refused them. a 

The reliof authorities alec refused to recognize the committee or the right of: 
this committee or any other committee to inquire into the reasons for denying aid 
to any pergon or persons in Crawford County, or to answer any questions regarding 

such reasons.” , 

Upon being informed that their committee was not recognized by 
the County Board of Supervisors and the county relief administrator, 
the group of men, women, and children waiting in the hall decided to’ 
remain there until the commitee was recognized. They seated them- 
selves on benches and the floor in the hallway. The whole proceeding. 
was, apparently, quictly and peacefully conducted until a deputy: 
sheriff came up from the floor below, and, after his order to remove 

_was disregarded, tossed a tear gas grenade in among the crowd. The 
effects of this grenade, a Federal Laboratories Jumbo tear gas gre- 
nade,” are described in previously quoted affidavits of some of the 
victims,’6 : - | Me ahs 

Probably the physiological effects on these persons, who related .in: 
their affidavits that some of them had had practically no food for. 
several days, were considerably more severe than they would have’ 

been on well-fed persons. The affidavits relate sore eyes, noses, 

throats, gums, and lungs for some days or weeks after the incident, = 

The persons who were so gassed were, by their own account, engaged . 
both in peaceable assembly and in petitioning their Government for. 
redress of grievances. . Whatever the excuse for the use of gas in this’ 
instance was, the incident serves to demonstrate that gas munitions 
are peculiarly capable of being used to infringe such civil rights. 

"Pt. 7, exhibits 820-849, pp. 2442-2443 and 2630-2650 and pt. 15-D, exhibit 3606, pp. 7020-7022. 

? Pt. 7, exhibit 843, p. 2647, affidavit of Thomas Fleener 


, ‘ 2 
and 831-B, pp. 2630-2640, affidavit of Frank L. North and photogra h of gas grenade, 
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. Another illustration of the extension of Dower/previded: by the use of: 
gas appears in the committee’s Harlan County, Ky, investigation. : The 
campaign of terror and bloodshed carried: on‘by ‘coal operators ‘and: 
the:law-enforcement officers:to combat the organizing.activities of the 
United Mine Workers of America in Harlan County: was:investigated 
at considerable length by. the committee and was the subject of ‘a 
recent report.’*:. This campaign included various ‘types of economic 
pressures, hundreds. of armed guards and ‘deputy sheriffs, and acts of 
terrorism ranging upto murder on several occasions. . Testimony and: 
evidence before the’ committee indicated the use of gas equipment 
on only a single occasion in Harlan com ~ This was on the night 
of: January: 22, 1937,.in a second: floor: hallway. of the New Harlan 
Hotel, in Harlan town. © 2 i) ivi ei be 
_, An. January, 1937 the United Mine Workers of America renewed its 
organizing. 


rive in Harlan County by.sending a-number. of union 
organizers into Harlan from ‘nearby ‘counties to work' with the ‘local 
organizers. Fourteen of the United Mine Workers of America organ- 
izers ‘were staying atthe New Harlan Hotel'on the night ‘of January 
22, 1937.7 Li. © Arnett, organizer in charge, warned: his. friends ‘to 
be careful and not to be lured out.of their rooms if. any disturbance 
occurred in the hallway during the night.. Because of warnings he 
had received from the:clerk of the New Harlan Hotel and other persons, 
he felt that the lives of the organizers were in constant danger.”” About 
3 o’clock in the morning 9 gas grenade was set off outside the second 
floor room occupied by Mr. Arnett and another organizer. Mr. 
Arnett’s description of what happened was as follows: | 
“ About 3 o’clock on the morning of the 23d, I heard a commotion in the hallway 
and someone shook my door. It aroused me but did not fully awaken me. Then 
I immediately heard a hissing and a sizzling sound at’ my door, and I thought 
they’ was going to use the dynamite. It did not take me long to get out of bed 
that:morning. * * *. si aoe ites eae ae : 
Then at that instance I smelled a strange odor—I had never smelled tear gas 
before, but I realized it was not a fuse or explosives, So I jerked my door open 
and there lay three tear-gas bombs immediately under my door, and I raked them 
down the hall to my next or second-door neighbor and closed the door immedi- 
aver J ust as I closed the door two terrific explosions occurred out in front of the 


Well, of course, in a couple of minutes we were all crying, and there was quite 
& lot of commotion, and in somé 3 or 4 minutes after this explosion, there was 
commotion all over the hotel, and I decided if they were trying to decoy us out, 
they would kill everybody, and I ventured out into the hall, and when I went. 
into the hall, women and children and cri ples and everybody was coming down 
half dressed and screaming and crying, and I had failed to dress at this time, and 
I saw all of our people come out of their rooms except one. They turned this gas: 
loose on the second floor. of the hotel, and peone were coming down the third, 
and the fourth, and all of them trying to get down together at the same time.” 


The “two terrific explosions” which Mr. Arnett heard shortly after the 
gas grenade was set off turned out to be dynumite charges exploded 
in the automobiles of two of the organizers across the street from the 
hotel.“ The panic which ensued in the hotel after the explosions and 


pt. No, 6, pt. 2, 76th Cong., let sess, Private Police Systems. 


® Pts, 9 through 13, and 8, Re 
Hone 12, p. 4189, testimony of L. T. Arnett; pt. 12, p. 4203, testimony of Dan Breck, clerk of New Harlan 
ote], Pe he ee ; 
7 Pt. 12, pp. 4100-4101. 
* Pt. 12, p. 4192, testimony of L. T, Arnett. 
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the: discharge of the gels: was further. described pid past piel ‘alot. ‘of | 
the New Harlan’ Hotel, hd Pion es 


peg tyro ‘or’ w three. ine ace he were on che exten ee ihe: hibit Se 
e same time Jheard someone:in:the | the fourth ‘fidor,:i 
reat, on the side,; Somebody yelled, ‘‘Fire;’?. “y jumped. it of, bed and grabbed. 
some clothes and stuck my. head. out, of the. ‘door, and aga dud on Saat see dc ae eT 
for smoke, which I found out had comie from ae as 1 8. 6 


room pres nay ‘open which hoe bed vacate and ae e480 a er sad, wet: 

it and put it over my face and went down to the lobby. I ta sland one Of: ‘. | ef 

ones to: fe et down to the lobby: There: ‘were some 50 eee I suppose, yen 2 
ee dren, all tbuth ‘excited Ma 


rete: 


dike gestions a the ae Whick voiioated 't ‘at ity was a Poleral 
aser erenade, were. qocovered, by. a ee 


mittee, giving as ee reason dat they were 60 bee » binned ‘thas a 
serial number could not be read. The reason for Sheriff Middleton’s: 
refusal to permit examination of the grenades was. apparent when: 
Special Agent Thomas Franklin Baughman of the Federal Bursa of 
Investigation testified that in his long experience as a ballistics t: 


souatene with gas equipment, he had never seen a gas grenade so burned: 
by discharge that the serial number was obliterated: In order. to: 
ustrate his experience he set off a Federal Laboratories - Triple- : 
Chaser grenade at the request of this committee, and exhibiting ‘the — 
casing, testified that the metal sections were not distorted by: die) 
charge, and read with ease the serial number.” According to: this 
‘expert testimony the serial: number on the grenade in_the sheriff's: } 
possession could not possibl Frag he been obliterated. by the explosion.’ 
In its report on Private Police Systems this committee has considered 
Sheriff Middleton’s testimony in detail and decided that his denial that. 
he had used his Se none pros to a 22, 1937, 


% Pt. 12, p. 4204, 
* Pt, 12, p. 4351. 
" Pt, 12, p. 4208, tsumony ot Sheriff Theodore R. Middleton, 
e Ae i te a Federal Laboratories invoice dated achichter mw, 1908, 
° Dp 
% Pt. 12, p. 4200, testimony of Sheriff Theodore R. Middleton -_ ee B, Burke. 
" Pt, 12, pp. 4346-4349, testimony of Thomas Franklin Baughma: 
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and his. statement that the serial number on the one used that night 
was obliterated,.and are not convincing and. cannot be credited.= _ 
_ There can be but one conclusion regarding this entire incident. 
Regardless of whether the grenade came from the sheriff’s stock or 
not, he was intentionally suppressing evidence which would have led 
to the identification of the perpetrators of this act by identification 
of the serial number. The discharge of the grenade in the hallway 
of the New Harlan Hotel can have had no other purpose than that 
of harrassing and intimidating the organizers for the United Mine 
Workers of America into abandoning their organizing campaign. 
The incident illustrates the ease with which gas equipment lends 
itself to such irresponsible use. | | 


Tear and sickening gas are adapted to dispersing meetings and 


gatherings. ‘The extreme ease with which meetings can be dis- 
persed by a grenade tossed through a window or into a crowd 
illustrates the controls which must ona if constitutional rights of 
free speech and free assembly are to be maintained. The use of gas 
by extra-legal vigilantes to disperse meetings is described in a gas 
munitions salesman’s letter. George F, Cake, Federal Laboratories 
salesman for California, wrote to his company’s head office as follows: 
As you know, we sold several orders of eanipment to law enforcement agencies 
in Orange County during a recent strike of Mexican orange pickers. All sales 
were through correct channels and naturally full records Lope as to whom we sold. 
In order to combat radicalism, which cropped forth soon after the strike was 
under way, a vigilante committee was formed. On a couple of occasions the 
vigilantes. raided communistic meetings being held to work the strikers up to 
commit violence. Tear and sickening gas was used by the vigilantes in breaking 
these meetings up.” 
The grenades which the Orange County vigilantes used to break up 
the strike meetings, as revealed by their serial numbers, had previously 
been sold by Federal Laboratories to a Thomas Townes of the 
Orange, Calif., police department.” _ 
Chapter V of this report deals in detail with seyeral instances of the 
use of gas and other industrial munitions by private police forces and 
professional strike guards. The inuerent irresponsibility of gas 
renders it doubly dangerous in the hands of the vicious and irrespon- 
sible agents frequently hired by industry to implement its antiunion 
policies." Furthermore, it renders the strikeguard or company police- 
man. doubly effective in carrying out those policies. ; 
The testimony of the head of the country’s largest distributor of 
gas munitions indicates an attitude of indifference toward the poten- 
tialities of gas for such lawless use. John W. Young, president of 
Federal Laboratories, Inc., after being questioned about the use of 
his products, including the incidents of the Orange vigilantes and the 
gassing of the relief demonstrators, remarked: 


It's pretty hard to improperly use tear gas." ass 


% 76th Cong., Ist sess., 8. Rept. No. 6, pt. 2, p. 90. 
® Pt, 7, exhibit 892, p. 2473. : 
Pt. 7, exhibit 801, p. 2472, a letter from Folger M. Smith to George F. Cake, dated August 21, 1936, 
‘ " Mats Cong., Ist sess., 8. Ropt. No. 6, Strikebreaking Services, and 8. Rept. No. 6, pt. 2, Private Police 
ystems. 
Pt. 7, p. 2504, testimony of John W. Young. 
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vie Ty 


distribution. | - = 
The Republic Steel Corporation and The Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co, listed their munitions as of May 25, 1938, and February 27;: 
1938, respectively. The totals given in these inventories included all 
the material that was bought in anticipation of or during, but not 
expended in the “Little Steel”’ strike of 1937. However, in comparing 
these inventorics with the purchases made by the companies of arms 
and ammunition in anticipation of and during the “Little Steel” strike, 
it is revealed that most of the firearms had been purchased long before. 
The Republic Steel Corporation, in the inventory submitted by it, 
stated that it possessed 552 revolvers, 64 rifles with 1,325 rounds of 
ammunition, 245 shotguns with 5,784 rounds of shotgun shells, 143 
gas guns with 4,033 gas projectiles, and 2,707 gas grenades. ‘This 
inventory by plant and types of equipment is reproduced in appendix 
C of this-report.!. In addition, the: Republic BSteel Corporation had 
58 gas billies with sufficient cartridges therefor. This equipment, 
together with less aggressive police weapons, such as nightsticks, 
Sam Browne belts, billies, and gas revolvers, was distributed among 
the 14 districts of the corporation. The heaviest concentrations of 
equipment were in the Youngstown, Central Alloy, and Birmingham 
districts.2, The normal police force of this corporation, as of January 
1936, in the 11 principal districts or divisions of its operations, was 
.2753 This force: was increased ‘during’ the organizing: drive of: the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee to a peak of 390 in August 1937. 
Most of‘ the increase, according to the testimony of captains of the 
corporation’s police force, consisted of men who were detailed to 
shadow and pies organizers during the campaign. Considering ‘the 
arsenal then, as one maintained by the corporation in normal times, 
it will be seen that it contains more equipment than could be used by 


1 P. 215, ‘The inventory appears in the record as exhibit 4641, pt. 27, p, 11442, . 


+ Pr, 26, exhibit 4651, p. 11132, 
“41 
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a force of 300 men in the normal course of policing duties. When on 
duty the corporation policemen customarily carried revolvers. There 
was no need in the ordinary course of their work for the rifles, shot- 
guns, gas grenades, gas projectiles, and gas guns.‘ nhs & 

As this committee’s report on private police systems indicates, the 
corporation was able to concentrate both its police force and its muni- 
tions in districts threatened b ‘strikes. “This was particularly true 
in the States of New York, Ohio, Illinois, and Pennsylvania, where 
the interchange of police forces and equipment seems to have been 
quite common. With the exception of the rifles, 50 of which were 
in. the Birmingham district, and the shotguns, 96 of which were 
either in. Alabama or in northern coal mines of the corporation, the 
bulk of the ammunition and arms of the company was in Ohio and 
the surrounding area. wg a sO Bit @ ae 
_ Discrepancies and omissions in this inventory of arms were re- 


yealed by a ‘careful analysis of the munitions purchase of the cor- 
poration during the period 1933 to 1938, The listed purchases of 
the corporation showed. that it bought 4 submachine-gun magazines 
in..1933 and 1,000 rounds of ammunition for submachine guns in 
1934.° A ‘deputy. sheriff. of the city of Canton, Ohio, testified before 
this committee that he saw a submachine gun in the Canton, Ohio, 
--plant. of the Republic Steel Corporation during its strike in May and 
June of 1935.7. James L. Williams, superintendent of. police of Re- 
public Steel Corporation, testified that while the company., never 
owned any machine guns, one E. E. Barbe, a policeman for the cor- 
oration, formerly employed in Canton, Ohio, had owned such. guns.® 
. fn a report of.a deputy collector of the Internal Revenue Service of 
the: United States. Treasury Department, dated April 5, 1937, Mr. 
Williams is quoted as stating that in a “recent conversation” Mr. 
Barbe had stated that.these,2 machine guns had been destroyed.’ 
Before this committee, Mr. Williams testified that Barbe’s. guns were 
destroyed prior to the strike in Canton in 1935. Mr. Williams’ tes- 
timony concerning them was evasive and he could not state of his 
own. knowledge that there had not been a machine gun in the plant 
during the Canton strike. On the basis of the w 1ole record, the 
committee.is inclined to fix the date of the destruction of these guns 
after the Canton strike. Barbe was later transferred to Birmingham, 
Ala., where he became captain of police. 3 1 | . 
: Mr. Williams thought that he had probably ordered the ammuni- 
tion for these guns, and there is no doubt that the corporation paid 
for it. The Republic Steel Corporation’s responsibility for these guns 
cannot, in the light of the record, be evaded or denied. | 
_ The records of the registration of firearms under the National Fire- 
arms Act of 1934, as kept by the United States Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and supplemented by material in the files of the Department 
of Justice, show tiiat a subsidiary of the Re ublic Steel Corporation 
at one time possessed three machine guns. ‘This was the Gulf States 


1B this conimittee’s report on private police systems; 8. Rept. No. 6, pt. 2, 76th Cong., Ist sess,, pp. 178 


SIbid.,, p.1277 ff, ; 

+ Pt. 7, exhibit 4642, PB LAB LMD, : 

: eC ny p. oll testimony of Waiter Paul Koellner. 
*Pt! 15-D, exhibit 3683, p. 7055. 
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Steel. Co.,. in: Bi ;\Alaij. which was:absorbéd by:the Réepublio 


Steel Corporation. in April: 1937;!9: One of these guns was. sent: to 
Gadsden, Ala;; andthe: other, two’ were: Kept.in: Birmingham, Ala. 
Contrary: to the: testimony: of Mr..; Williams, the guns: were inthe 
leaner -of.:the, Republic: Steel.: Cerporation: from:' April:1987. to 
ay 1938, when they. were turned over, to ‘the Gadsden police..." } 
Another item of the. munitions equipment of the Republic Steel 
Corporation, which does not appear on the; inventory furnished by it, 
is a total of 68,000 rounds of .22-caliber Jong-rifle cartridges purchased 
in 1933: and 1934... The data collected by the committee. does not, re- 
veal the calibers of the rifles. owned by the corporation. The list of 
purchases reveals, however, the purchase of about fourteen .22-caliber 
What this vast quantity. of. .22-caliber cartridges 


o: 


ES Poa, 
3, ty? 28 


target revolvers. What this v 
was purchased for is open to conjecture! be kere es, 
A valuable indication ‘of trends in industrial munitioning® is: repro- 
duced: in appendix:D of this report," This recapitulation of arms and 
munitions purchases of the Republic Steel Corporation from J: canes 4 
1933 through January 1938 reveals two, trends as to types purchased. 
First, chemical munitions were bought in large, quantities to:supple- 
ment ithe. back ‘log of. more: deadly weapons; ‘second; the more ‘dan- 
gerous sickening gas.'was. replacing. tear. gas. as. the. type: of) weapon 
stocked in greatest quantities. The 1937 purchases at the time of the 
‘Little: Steel?’ strike ‘and ‘immediately. prior. to it. consisted: of four 
times as much sickening as tear gas.’. ‘Sickening gas or a combination 
of tear and sickening gas has severer effects than tear gas, as has been 
noted above. Bot? pa ghiene tea SEe eG eat eile es eS oe Sg Syl REE ee a 
It will. be noted that gas projectiles and gas grenades, both of which 
are capable of aggressive use, far outnumber gas | hells of. the blast 
type, which have 4 very limited range... : ai cushpca th 


~The committee. obtained the.same sort of data from the Y oungatawn 
Sheet .&, Tube Co.. This corporation employed 27,000. employees, 
little more than half the number of, employees employed by the 
Republic. Steel Corporation.. a Pee plant: is in. Youngstown, 
Ohio, -with. other properties at East Chicago, Ind. .This. company 
furnished an inventory of..the arms and munitions. owned. by. it.in 
the Youngstown. district. only, as of February..27, 1938, which. is 

a in appendix E of this report.'* This.‘inventory reveals 


that he 0 feabon. for iy several times as much sickening es tear 
strike, wreetal taboran fes agent Jack J, Baxter, who sold Republic 
that Federal Laboratories 


Ww es, as Po is eres : 
14 Pp, 219-220. The inventory ap in pt, 27 as exhibit 4500 on p. 11393... 
rs 27, Thee 11300. Me ee 
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‘The list of munitions purchased by this company ‘between 1933 and 
1938 ‘indicates that it contemplated using these machine guns. This 
list, reproduced in appendix F of this report,!* includes 2,000 .30 caliber 
Lewis machine-gun cartridges and 2,000 7 mm. Colt machine-gun 
‘cartridges. The supervisor of police of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. testified that he thought these cartridges were “bought in May or 
June of 1934” 7 when the company was expecting a strike. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., according to its inventory, 
possessed over 8,000 epost rifle-shells of .45-.70 caliber; over 
2,000 .30 caliber rifle shells; 2,000 .30 caliber Remington rifle shells 
for Winchester and other heavy caliber rifles. Rcunds of such weight 
‘and range are more customarily served out to a military unit. before 
an engagement. The gages of the shotgun shells are not all light 
hunting equipment; the 3,950 such shells on hand February 27, 1938, 
compared with the 4,825 purchased January 1, 1933, to February 1, 

--1988, would indicate some 875 expended, doubtless in target prac- 
tice. In addition, the company had nearly 20,000 rounds of .38 caliber 
police revolver cartridges, a total greater than will be found in the 
police departments of fair-sized cities. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. was also well equipped with 

as and gas equipment. In Youngstown it had 109 gas guns, or 

Fillies, including 24 gas machine guns, 689 gas grenades, and 2,447 
items of gas ammunitions, that is, projectiles, long-range projectiles, 
or blast cartridges. The purchases of this equipment between 1933 ~ 
and 1937 totaled $28,385.39. 

_ The munitions that this company bought in J:ine 1934, for both its 
Youngstown and Indiana plants, in anticipation of a strike of its em- 
ployees, cost over $10,000 and are listed in detail in the record." 

esides 12,500 revolver cartridges (.38 caliber, Colt police), and over 

400 police nightsticks and hiekory sticks, there are listed riot guns, 
gas riot pistols, gas billies, gas shotgun’ shells,:gas hand grenades, 
gas candies, gas machine guns, gas short-range projectiles, gas long- 
range “offense” shells, “L. R. K. O. and tear gas shells’ (a mixture 
of knock-out or vomit gas and tear gas, for long range) and “3 L. R. 
Field Guns” (long-range field guns). The listed “25 gas masks, 24 
star shells, 24 illuminating shells’? have a military rather than e& 
policing connotation. | 
' During the “Little Steel’ strike of 1937 these two steel companies 
cooperated in their Jabor policy and in other modes of breaking the 
strike.. Their munitions were available for use in the same industrial 
disturbance. The arsenals of both of these companies are tabulated 
side by side and totaled in the exhibit on the following page. The 
total of this armament, practically all of which was in private hands,”® 
is somewhat staggering to those who believe that under our form of 
government, responsible public authority alone should have arms and 
weapons in such quantities. Taking both the arsenals together, 
there are 1,881 guns of all types, 313 gas guns, 153,930 rounds of ball 
ammunition, 10,234 rounds of shot-cartridge ammunition, and 
10,064 items of gas ammunition,» 

7 P, 221, The list apprars in nt. 2 as > hihit 4596 on r, 11399. 

i Pt. 27, p. 11177, testimony of James Mf, Woltz. 


177 
10 Pt, 27, exhibit 4538, n. 11390. 
1? Several items were given to the sheriff of Matoning County during the “Little Steel’ strike of 1937. 
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Inventories of erivels arsenals of the Republic Steel Corporation and. the Youngotewn 
Sheet & Tube Co:! 


ay eae naz 


;  Republc | Youngstown) 
Type of munitions Pivecy Cor- \ Sheet & Total 
poration * Tube Co. | . ee: 
Guns: ~~ viene Nae aera 
Firearms: 
Revolvers............-..---...- Soest eee se cleans, * 82 "453 ** 008 
FiM@s sc ercc ee Sie re cio ew ew etew eee eoee 64 c69 | 433 
Machine guns. 22222. cee eee cece ee eee 0 8 8 
SHOCHUNG . 25 oo coe ee sia ok See went owe daiaueaseasd 245 * 190 448 
Total gUNS soc. eee escdc eee eta denws ce eecceeecsa oe 861 1,020 1,91 
: See renter esee ff Lanbemseddnaeheine cai campo 
Qas guns: 
5 hi babe i Sa boupice weed oueconsccaeseeea sec ese Wena’ 143 v ibT 
ANG CUS oo yan ceavcecesceke cuveccecsaccadenes 0 24 7) 
Blin 1 1 ene a Oo OP CE gee eam RAEN Het 58 74) 1” 
Revolvers. .... ... iegestnveeseGecati se spaceaesgentas 3 0 re | 
Total gas guns... 02.2. ee eee eee wenn eee 204 109 oe BEB 
See | ee | So eee 
Ammunition: Number of | Number of | Number of. - 
Ball cartridge ammunition: rounds rounds rounds: 
Revolvers: .c.2nc oo bc wos cee ns dees bees tecietne ose 417, 680 19, 487 | 37; 137 
RUM ce Joos Sean ost Poe eh ee eo ocdveee ee 4 89, 350 16, 683 76, a 
Machine gun... .. 2.22.22 ee eee ene 4 600 40, 260 #0, 
Total rotindS 3.2602 s022ee-a cess. poe dsc cee 77, 10 76, 430 183, 930 
panei Ser tm semen uae-samanv errr — sal 
Shot cartridge ammunition: ; 
Shotgun shells. co coc ee sace ese ecb nn iedesn sesseues 5, 784 3, 950 0, 734 
Shot cartridges for submachine gun._._..-.........-.. § 500 0 OO 
POUR) TOUNUS oxo ki carcuberesusy eee ewee eee eece. 6, 284 3, 950 10, 234 
—— SS O—E=—E=——— ee ee 
Gas ammunition: a 
Hand grenades. ...-.....0.2..0-- 20 oe eee nee eee ee eee 2, 707 6D 3,306 
Project lies and Ssbelss. 2.2.00 occscesc seek. ocees coacs § 4,033 #301 4, 334 
Machine-gun projectiles. ............ Me A Nn et Ra el 0 1, 357 1, 357 
RBille-club shells... 20.2.0... eee. ee eee ee een ee 143 730 O52 
Revolver shells. ....-.---.-2..---2-0020.-00 ee eee ee ene 25 0 
Total rounds ......... 0.02.2. cee eee e ence ce eee eens 6, 928 3, 136 10, 064 


1 Taken from exhibits 4790, 4641, and 4642, pt. 27, pn. 11393-11304, 11442, and 11443-11449, 
i 1 eee Steel Corporation arms and ammtnuiition inventory, as of May 25, 1938, exhibit 4641, pt 27; p- 

] 

' Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. arms and ammunition inventory, as of Feb. 27, 1938. : 

‘ This fleure is not included in the inventory submitted to the committee by the Republic Steel a erg 
tion. It is taken from exhibit 4642, a list of purchases of munit.ons by the + ables Steel Corporation Juri 
the rer'od Jaruarv 1933-January 1938, appearing in yt. 27 on pp 11443-1144 

ny ne * arate listing of long-range projectiles and short-range shells was given in the inventory (exhibit 

e@ probable proportion of each is indicated by the list of fg! rcear Steel Co tion’s purchases 
mt. yy exhibit 4642) whic included 3,652 long-range projectiles and ee short-range shells, 
¢ Of these, 201 are long-range projectiles and 90 are short-range shells 


SECTION 2. DISTRIBUTION OF GAS MUNITIONS 


The committee found that the large purchasers of gas munitions 
during the period it studied (1933-37) were employers involved in 
strikes or threatened strikes and law-enforcement agencies in localities 
affected by these strikes. As stated above, the sales records of the 
munitions vendors were tabulated and listed in the committee's 
record, except for those sales to purchasers who, by their nature, were 
removed from the scene of industrial conflict.” Sales of gas equip- 
ment to banks and to prisons or other correctional institutions and to 
the Federal Government were omitted. The list of purchasers was 
found to include industrial concerns of all types, private individuals, 


% With a few exceptions, sales of less than $50 to $100 were omitted from the lists of gas sales. 
116495—39—pt. 3———-4 
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detective agencies, employer ‘associations, chambers of commerce, 
police, National Guard unite, and other State arid local law-enforce- 
ment bodies—in short, every sort of o anization or institution 
concerned with industrial disputes ere labor organizations. 

The committee recorded and tabulated from the books of the 
munitions vendors $1,255,312.55 worth of pu urchases of gas and gas 
equipment. “Approximately one-half of this amount f listed as 
purchased by large industrial employers and the remainder by local 
and State law-enforcement agencies. In considering the largest 
purchasers of gas equipment, it should be noted that all of the largest 
individual purchasers are corporations and that their totals far sur- 
pase those of large law-enforcement purchasers. In fact, the largest 
purchaser of gas equipment in the country, the Republic Steel Cor- 
poration, bought four times as much as t 8 largest law-enforcement 
purchaser. It is significant that large purchases of gas by employers 
often parallel large purchases by law-enforcement agencies in the same 
localities at the same times. The law-enforcement agencies which 
police the areas occupied by some of the largest industrial purchasers 
are themselves the largest public purchasers. For example, the largest, 
law-enforcement purchaser is the Ohio National Guard, having as its 
jurisdiction the State of Ohio in which the bulk of Repu’: wlic’s plants 
are located. 

: The largest purchasers of gas equipment are:™ 


CORPORATIONS OR EMPLOYERS ASSOCIATIONS 


Re Repablig 8 Steel Corporation .22225 0262255 ses twec eco seccusecea- $79, 712, 42 
tates Steel Corporation--_..-.-.-.--------.------------- 62, 028, 12 
Bethichem Steel Corporation..._...-.-.-.---------.---.-------- 36, 173.69 -- 
The “2 oungstown Sheet & Tube Go lan Sea aire wien eter ae ol ciara Nod al 28, 385. 39 
General Motors Corporation ...--....---.---------------------- 24, 626. 78 
Anthracite Institute. _.......-.--.--.--.--------- ++. 17, 457. 00 
Sa daa Tire & Rubber Coisec. 5255 eeeceaechessccentes ned scu. 16, 912. 58 
neisco employers *......---- ~~~. ------ enone ne eee eee renee 13, 809, 12 
National Steel Corporation... ..-.--.--------.--------------.--- 12, 085. 37 
Bd. Hunt Co. ec cteee Sewell ous cee aemce ee gees 12, 078, 88 
Electric Auto-Lite Co...-.--.----------- Lace eeaede sede aee sad 11, 351. 96 
Ohio Insulator Co. .-.-_.--- gwecscemasen ees cee hams ess 10, 077. 88 
B;.B; -Gooarith Co.2525 20 eee cut see eee ee tee eee sees 7, 740. 60 
Pennayivenia Ratiroad COceccccucct soso seece seb accsseeoxsucuss 7, 466. 25 
Chrysler Corporation_...--.-.--------------- eee eee ee nee een 7, 000. 00 
Thompson Products, Inc......-.--------------.-- Pelee dee ames 6, 867. 69 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce....-..-..-.-------------se0----- 5, 873. 03 
Waterfront Employers Union, San Francisco........ Veveesuencence: 6, O12. 16 
Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co._...-...-..-----.--------- 5, 482. 02 
Spang Chalfant CO ING coos cease ete wees eet 5, 281, 35 
Sartre seme ES seeeias Set eee eee ... 375, 992, 29 


: ® For complete Ista of gas sales of Fed ederat Laboratories t. 16-D, exhibits 3571~ p. 6049- 
pt. 28, nicit 4 17, p. 11611; pt. 28, exhibit mf pp ra mona of the Lake Erie Ghermioal ¢ Co, bee 


exhibit Bots pp. hag teh and pt. Seige gh exhibit ville Man 
vitae hibit 101, exhibit 37 3785-3100 t Pp. Sd pg ga pt. 27, exhibits 


shana eet es exnible 4672, p. Capt eet ;and ise 38, exhibit 5193,. seer of American Muni- 
tops Co; had . 7243; pt. = exhibit 4091-A—4not -D; pp. 1788-11789, 
in the comnuttee’s record as having. purchased over 


Asp 
ernie A, which 
0 wert? ft aa eaulpavent apiece during 1 
» Por details of this purohene ste pp. 141-144, ‘Paymen at attangnd by y the assistant -to the president of 
the San Francisco Waterfront E mplovers’ Union. tthe Waterfront pimployers’ Union paid for it, the total 
co asta made by this easociation (adding this to the vache lig d aceredited to the association |. 
the vendor), would bé $19,321.28. In mn Fevianry 1935 the raed ‘Employers’ Union became the 


Watettront Employers Association of San Fra 
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5) 1 u,, DAWENFORCRMENT AGENCIES 


we 


ran 
fT, 


Obio Nationa Guard. oe EAI Ge ESRC 2 (oom rae ae ere 70 
Bosto 1Onal. Guard... 2. 5-5-2 ewe ew ween cee eeeecesewe~ | FG BOE 
City of oston, | Mass ee ee ee : iS Oot gr 
Mahonin County, 0 Ohio ee waceenee--- 18,081, 71 
City of Salinas‘and Monterey County, Calif3*.........22.22-2220 200" 13, oe 7 
City of Detrolt a a ee eee . 12,857,0 
Si See et aide 
ornia ahway Patrol........--...-..-----.---------- 9, B1R. 40. 
Louisiana National Guard. -...- -- ohue ease etivemeneeeeereeese =, Oe tee 
here eat wcseets hie awe ae 
City of ‘Flint;:: ‘Mich. 2.22. n ee ee  Satstatatatataatetetatchstatetatetedstatateet 8, 308,10 
Indiana National Guard._..-.0_--..-->----------.------------- 7, 746 BA 
New York State, De partment of State Police.......--.-..----..--- _ 7,288.0 
V of Kohler, Negeo tc woet awe so eee es ooo ee ~-G, 88S. 
City of ‘Omaha, Nebr... o22555-52< ee ue ube een eese eects 6, 842.0 
Lake County, fe + 6, 748. | 
City of Los Angelos PCA occ ol aed sco eee le ene se aes § 6,708 46 
City of Providence, R. ] oe een ris Pee een aE er ee -.... 5, 828 08 
Total. 2.9 0-- 2-9 onsen ed sien n ence elect sae wee 188, , 683.'14 


Thus, of the 20 largest gas purchasers. among employers and { grou: 

of employers, we find 7 from the steel industry, 4 he anyone ee 

or automobile parts, 4 groups or associations of em employers, 3.of which 

se abana im ortant shipping interests and the other anthracite. coal 
mining, 2 rubber companies, 1 railroad, and 1 chemical company 

Of the 18 largest law-enforcement agency purchasers, 4 are tate 
National Guard units, 2 are State police or highway patrol forces, and 
the other 12 are cities and counties. 

This list of employers and employers’ associations which have 
chased over $5,000 worth of gas apiece is. undoubtedly. i eat 
due to the prevalence of the practice of employers’ pay: a8 
which is invoiced and delivered to law-enforcement vine 3 
misleading state of the munitions companies’ books and "records Te- 
vents ascertainment of the true picture without endless. ak 1 
Nevertheless, this incomplete total of $375,992.29 for the 20 private 
purchasers of over $5,000 apiece includes over 30 percent of the total 
recorded sales, Furthermore, the total amount of gas bouglit by the 
private employers and associations coming within this class of pur- 
chaser was more than twice as great as the total for the law-enforce- 
ment agencies in this class, and the top five corporations each bought 
more gas than the largest law-enforcement purchaser, the Ohio 
National Guard. 

All purchases listed and investigated by the committee were. plotted 
on a map of the United States. The result is probably the first 
gas map of the United States ever drawn. The industrial areas ‘which 

% Purchases for thie county and city are totaled because testimony (8 Federal) Labora- 


according to the 
tories representative, both contelbated to the purchase eof $10,208 hg Badbers of gas the lettuce strike 
ie oer, (pt. 7, PP, 2455-2457). Purchases of Monterey County | and. the he efty 2 of Selinas each 


comaraltee has been unable t to identity the E. J. Hunt Co;; the tenth largest petvate purchdae. 
For aA discussion of this purchase, see p. 

a When the coininitos examined the records of the Lake Erie Oh Chemical Co.; it oh lymety 
baited ng sales of Bea ulpment to Aa dleceston sheriff of Lake C y, Willough 
at the Chie Aad de Co. in Febraar investigation | ty we that ‘ bts eaufpment ox 
billed on identically-numbered Invoices to tbe 6 to tos ch Rubber Co., paid for by and delivered to it. 
Pp. 9228 ff, and exhihits 4234-4237, pp. 9838-0839 
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have had serious strikes are black with dots and the rest of the country: 
is only very lightly sprinkled. a | 
_ Looking over the map one is able to pick out the regions which have 
recently been affected by important strikes. Starting around the. 
map we can recognize them as follows: On the north Atlantic coast: 
the first black spot is Rhode Island where $27,000 worth of gas was. 
purchased. Some $26,000 worth of this was sold in about 30 days. 
during the September 1934 textile strike. Over $14,000 of this total 
went to the Rhode Island National Guard, $5,800 to the city of 
Providence, and smaller amounts to the State police and city of 
Woonsocket. The city of Boston bought some $13,000, chiefly in - 
November 1935, and immediately prior to a maritime workers’ strike: 
in August 1936. A like amount is distributed around the rest of 
Massachusetts. 

ew York’s $40,000 is scattered over the State with the New York: 
State troopers as the best customer with $7,200. New Jersey bought 
about $24,000, most of it in the industrial section of the North. The 
largest single concentration in South Jersey was at Bridgeton in the 
agricultural district where packers and the police purchased over 
$3,600 in 1934 and 1935. The black area in eastern Pennsylvania 
represents $40,000 to $50,000 in the anthracite coal, textile, and 
hosiery districts. The largest single purchaser in this area was the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation with $26,000 of gas shipped to its Bethle-. 
hem plant in June 1937. Another large purchaser was the Anthracite. 
Institute which bought $17,000 worth to keep bootleg miners out of 
coal holes. 

The huge black blur covers western Pennsylvania, the pan- 
handle of West Virginia, most of Ohio, and eastern Michigan contains 
nearly $600,000 worth of gas, about half of the total for the country. 
These States have the bulk of American steel, automobile, rubber, and 
other heavy industries and Sas Cas the scenes of most of the serious 
strikes of the last few years. The large industrial purchasers of gas. 
in this area, most of whom have had recent major strikes, are: * 

Republic Steel Corporation, with plants in Youngs- 

town, Canton, Massillon, Cleveland, Warren, Ohio, 

and Monroe, Mich...........------------------- $80, 000. 00 
United States Steel Corporation, with mills and mines 

around Pittsburgh, Pa.; Youngstown and Lorain, 


Ohio, as well as other holdings not in this area_-.-_.. 62, 000, 00 
The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 


WOetoscea cae ume neseeoe ganas ae tee 28, 000. 00 
General Motors Corporation, with plants in Detroit S 

and Flint, Mich......-----.----. fom wie iar el Giga chore 24, 000. 00 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio....---.-- 16, 000. 00 
National Steel Corporation, with mills at Weirton, W 

Va., and Ecorse, Mich..............-.-.-------- 12, 000. 00 

Electric Auto-Lite Co., Toledo, Ohio....-.-..-.----- 11, 000. 00 

_ Ohio Insulator Co.; Barberton, Ohio_...-.-...--....- 10, 077. 88 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, for ite mills at Johnstown 

and Pittsburgh, Pa. ...-....--2- enn wen nnn nn nunne 10, 000. 00 


19 For purchase dates and amounts, seeappendix A. Round figure totals are used here for convenience. . 


SALE OF TEAR & SICKENING GAS & EQUIPMENT 
JAN. 1933 —JUNE 1937 
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$ 1,255,312.55 
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The concentration of gas in this area is further shown by the totals for 

some of the chief industrial cities. These totals include both sales to 

private corporations and to law-enforcement agencies: 
Youngstown, Ohio (including Republic Steel Corpora- 


tion and The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 
lanta located there) _.--........-------.-.------ , 000; 00 
Pi ee ACAuninc tic ALi ai cas aaa ot ‘77, 000, 00 
Akron, hio (including the suburb of Barberton)...... 60, 000. 00 
Detroit, wa wd Meet neataduncw ea sews Sateas , 000. 00 
Cleveland, Ohio. ...-..---.-....------- el aacw see 000. 


’ 000. 00 
Toledo, Ohio..._...-.------ CLASS ie wee nee 20, 000. 00 


which was sold during the hard-fought Columbian Enameling & 


In the South the distribution of gas is much sparser. The largest 
concentration is over $14,000 in the Birmingham, Ala., area with its 
coal and iron mines and steel mills. ° The chief purchasers were the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Alabama Fuel & Iron Co., Ala- 
bama Mills, Inc., and the city and county governments. Another 
$14,000 worth of gas is scattered about the northern and eastern parts 
of the State in the cotton-mill towns. The bulk of. these sales were 
made during the coal and ore mine and textile strikes of 1934. Georgia 
and the Carolinas have about $45,000 scattered through them, most of 
it bought during their textile strikes. In New Orleans, which has been 
affected by the longshoremen’s and maritime strikes, over $8,000 worth 
of ges was bought, chiefly by the State National Guard. 

West of the Mississippi River there is only a very light paar of 
as until we reach the Pacific coast. The coastal region in the last 
ew years has witnessed aggressive unionization drives with resultant 

hard-fought strikes, especially among its longshore, maritime, and 
agricultural and connie workers. ‘The area around San Francisco ; 
including Sacramento, Salinas, and Stockton, accounted for approxi- 
mately $75,000 worth of gas. $36,000 worth of gas was bought b 

employers and law-enforcement agencies in San Francisco, Oakland, 
and other Bay cities, most of it during the 1934 maritime and long- 
shoremen’s strikes. About $13,000 went to the Salinas-Watsonville 
area for its lettuce workers strike in 1936 and about half of that much 
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for the Stockton: ‘cannery ‘strike ‘in 1987, “Mainly ‘during: bn 
men’s and seameén’s strikes, ‘purchases in: Seattle Yousled sf 56 
in Los Angeles $12,000. In ai west coast emplo | 
longshore and maritime strikes have, since 1083; bought shout’ ; 7008 
to $35,000 worth of:gas. This as has in the main been boug! it 
employers’ associations such as the re Seattle and: Tacoma Chambers 
Commerce and the Waterfront’ Employers: Union ‘of San’ Franciéco;’ 
In San Francisco employers: and emp! yers’ associations bought: over 
$22,000 worth of gas the 1934 maritime and géneral strikes alone, 
The phates! volume of gas for which one ‘tilion. and ‘a quarter 
dollars: has been: spent ‘by: employers and law-enforcement: agencies 
can only_be realized:if the dollar amount is translated into’ concrete 
terms. The potential effect: of ' this: ‘gas on ‘picket lines and meetings;' 
crowds and mobs, can be visualized if it is: measured in terms of ‘the’. 
grenades and projectiles which have been previously described, This 
total amount may be represented by any of the following: 0.9) 
125,000 Federal Laboratories Jumbo Spedeheat tear gas grenades ve 
ot Lake Erie: Lightning Universal tear'gas candles; * a 
104,000 Jumper Repeater Instantaneous gas candles or Jumbo 
Spedeheat sickening gas grenades; % re ce 
147,000 long range Tru- Mite or Flite-Rite tear-gas projectiles; a sup a 
166, 000 ordinary long-range projectiles of tear gas." mS 
Using the figure of 125,000 Jumbo tear gas grenades, some 5 idee of 
the effectiveness of this quantity of gas, in terms of strikes, can be 
ined by the following two examples. According to statistics of the 
ureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department, of Labo 
there have been approximately 25,000 strikes in the United. States 
during the 16 years between 1921 and 1937.8 Allowing ‘5 grenades 
per strike (and 5 grenades judiciously ae are more than sufficient 
to disperse a picket line) 125,000 grenades would have broken a picket 
line for every strike in the United States during the last 16 years. Or, 
limiting the number of strikes to the 4-year period during which’ this 
gas was sold, there were approximately 10,500 strikes involving 
5,867,000 men between January 1933 an July 1937.4 Using these 
figures we find an average of 12 grenades or $119 for each strike and 
1 grenade for every 47 men. 
__In appendix A and appendix B will be found lists of larg purchases 
of tear and sickening ga3 equ pent by other than awe nforoennnt 
agencies.*® These lists have been compiled from the several such 
lists and additional data in the committee’s record. Appendix 
A is a list of all purchasers, exclusive of law-enforcement agencies, 
who have bought over $1,000 worth of gas each between January. 
1933 and June 1937. Appendix B is a list of all purchasers, ex-. 
clusive of law-enforcement agencies, who have bought . between: 
$300 and $1,000 worth of gas each between January 1933 and June 
1937. The 80 individual corporations and sempoyers associations 


$10 each. 
$12 each. 
: eon: 
.8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 8 Statistics Bulletin No. “661, Strikes in the United Btates, 
160-108, pp. 3a Uareepl and serial No. R, 7 yt beri of Strikes in Decem 087, p 
n ent of Labor, Bureau af Laver Statistics, Monthly. Labor Review. vol. * No. 6 Tube 


1988, p, 1400. 
ED. 191-211 and pp. 212-216. 
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in appendix. A purciased $490,598.93 worth of gas and the 116 com- 
panies and individuals in appendix B. purchased $57,532.19... 
_ Appendix A. also includes data on the labor situation, existing in 
the plants or industry of each purchaser contemporaneously with 
the purchases-of gas munitions, insofar as such data are obtainable 
from the files of strikes maintained by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the United States Department of Labor and from local newspapers. 
The coincidence of purchases of munitions with developments such 
as union organizing drives, strike threats and strikes will be discussed 
in detail in chapterIV.*% _ . . bat sib aes 2 

‘Steel companies lead the list of $1,000 purchasers, 15 of the 80 firms 
being in this industry. These 15 companies, and their subsidiaries, 
some of which operate coal and iron mines, purchased over $244,000 
worth of gas, This is more than half of the total for the 80 largest 
purchasers and one-fifth of the total recorded sales to purchasers of 
all kinds. Other industries well represented in the list of 80 largest 
purchasers are: Textile, 12; oil and food products, 6 each; rubber, 
_ §; automobiles and automobile parts, 5. Six employers’ associations 
or groups are also in this list, 5 of which are prominently identified 
with the Pacific coast shipping industry. 

When the 196 purchasers of gas equipment, whose names appear in 
qhe two lists, are classified by industries, we find the following totals: 


TOSGNO 22.2) cndeeoun se seco tees eee ease tee bere weee census 32 
Steel 600 Wr0nes se coteews cect cca bot ee eeweetees 27 
GAM cn tol See Ke i Se pene eoa wee Scene cin ete 14 
Railroads and public utilities... - ~~~ tears aha Maal ee eats ae 11 
NOG produvte.. cc. ce so Jee eee eee cae eh eedtesee 10 
Other metals occ cctew. tec. Socaee coe ele teeeeodeso wees 10 
puvemopiies and automobile parts.._..-..-----------.--.--- 8 

De Sek er oe GE tee teh ate Sen oe eee ea ee eae 8 
WUD DCP sz oe tigcid en Sache waeee eee cu tee ude ace 6 


Each of these industries, with the exception of railroads, has been 
the object of union organizing drives during the period covered by 
these purchases of gas equipment. The interest and participation of 
railroad companies in strikes affecting their customers is indicated by 
the activities of the Pennsylvania Railroad police during the 1937 
“Little Steel” strike.®” 


SECTION 8. PURCHASES OF OTHER TYPES OF MUNITIONS 


That gas and gas equipment have not displaced firearms in the arm- 
ing of corporation police is further indicated by an examination of the 
recent arms purchases of certain large corporations into whose labor 
policies the committeo conducted investigations less exhaustive than 
its inquiry into the “Little Steel’? companies. 2 

The first of these was the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., which was 
the subject of hearings before the committee in March 1937.% This 
company spent a total of over $22,000 for munitions and arms in the 
4-year period 1933-36, inclusive.* Over $16,000 of this amount was 
for gas and gas equipment, but the purchases included 150 revolvers, 


% Pp. 50ff. 

87 Bee pt. 19, pp. $363 ff. See also pts. 32 and 33. 
Pt, 8, p. 2039-3051. 

# Pt. 8, exhibit 1067, p. 3198. 
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clubs.@ , 


from January 1, 1933, to November 30, 1936." According: toa 


his Nagata {9 tomsinony of the company’s officials some of the gas purchased was for the use of the looal 
sner o. ee Pp of ey , ‘ * 
41 Pt, 15-O, exhibit 2856, p, 6343. : 8 tPA aan oe 
4 Pt.3 Hy 736, statement submitted by Borden Burr, counsel for the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
8 In addition to the tabulation of purchases, printed as exhibit 2856, in pt. 16-O, the company submitted 
supportin ‘{nvoices and vouchers from which the fellowing statements were compiled. . os 
‘ Questionnaire furnished by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. in support of its order of 4-17-84. 


Held in committee files, = 
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policed exclusively: bythe company. policemen.of; the’ United; States 
Poel & Coke Co.“ _ The company kept there 42 high-powered. .Win- 
chester. rifles,’some of 38. but most of .30 caliber, .4 Winchester 12 
- gage:shotguns, and 25 revolvers; with ammunition for. all these types 
Of (firearms. ..In 1936, in addition: to. these arms it had. 48 tear-gas 
‘Grenades, 8. tear-gas.guns, 96. long-range and 24 short-range tear-gas 
| emetivr cpa, ees ee OR one hE ne ee Cee MR CRS 
;. The committee’s data on the purchase and distribution of machine 
-guns,.incomplete. though it is, constitutes a further. indication that 
_ tear gas has not yet displaced firearms.” . It is striking that: many of 
_ the industrial.employers who have made the largest. purchases of tear 
‘and sickening gas in.recent. years are also owners of machine and 
rsubmachine guns. While. most of..these guns. were purchased a 
-number of: years ago, principally during. the twenties, they have been 
retained in the plant arsenals, supplemented by the purchase of gas 
and. gas equipment. Seven,out of the thirteen ‘corporations making 
the largest. purchases of fh and gas equipment, listed in appendix A, 
purchased or possessed Thompson submachine guns or Popul army- 
type machine guns, Among the seven were the Republic Steel 
Coronation: United States Steel. Corporation, Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. : 


One of the most interesting conclusions that may..be drawn from 


the data, on the purchase and possession'of machine guns and the 
purchase of tear gas, concerns the coal industry. Coal-mining.com- 
-panies. have purchased more machine guns in the past than any other 
industrial group. Most of these purchases-were made before 1933. 
The list of gas sales show. that very little gas has been bought by coal 
conn since 1933. This state of affairs can perhaps be explained 
by the fact that the coal industry, by and large, accepted the principle 
of collective bargaining in 1933 and. has had comparatively peaceful 
labor relations since that date. The correlation between munitions 
ae aris and struggles against union recognition will be fully treated 
below in chapter IV. -Being arms purchasers in the past, the coal 
companies could reasonably be expected to be gas purchasers in 
recent years. That the contrary is the case suggests that industries 
turning from a policy of opposition to unions to one of acceptance of 
collective bargaining, no longer feel the necessity to lay up industrial 
armaments, . os | i eo 3. rae 

_ In an examination of the coincidence of possession of gas equipment 


SEE ee 


-, Fora description of the government of Lynch and complete suppression of civil liberties there in the 
‘ ~1937 is tems,”’ 75th Cong., Ist sess., 8. 
. 45 ff, Like the Tennessee Coal Iron & Railroad Oo., the United States Coal and 


organize though large: purc of kas 

th the Steel Ny ot aeee Creed ing Committee in 1937; see p. 65. 

PEL, exhibit 1258-N, p, 4113 fe a See ee re er a oe 
# Exhibit $12-B, pt. 7, pp. 2600-2627 is a list of 330 machine guns owned or possessed by industrial concerns. 


- 00 Re on Private P Systems, 8. Rept. No. 6, pt. 2, 76th Cong., Ist sess. As pointed out 
: in that report, chen lan County coal operators ep out practleally alone in their opposition is unioniza- 
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leest:s ‘as: late. aa. 1934," of; two: ‘Thompeon.. submachine: ging, allegedly 
owned. by. one-of. its police, officers; “Phat these guna! Were: under the 
control ofthe corporation: is. indicated; by:.the; foos ithat eit py 
several thousand rounds of, ammunition. orithem.;,, The Gulf States 
Steel Co., prior to its acquisition: by: Republic, Steel Corporation owned 
three ‘Thompson. submachine guns.™, 34.5 3)006 foe rit 

_. The United ‘States Steel. Capone second: largest: gas, purchaser 
with oyer. $62,000. worth ‘at ‘gas: equipment: owned, at least ‘three 
Thompson. submachine ‘to the committee’s knowledge. - The 
Carnegie Steel: Co,, a:su sidiary. of , United States: Steel; which: pur- 
chased T neatly $12,000 worth of gas," pureed. one. Thompson. gub- 
machine gun in. 1921. & The N eioaal ube:Co., a United States Steel 
subsidiary which. ‘purchased over. $10,000. worth : of. gas, owned three 
Thompson. submachine guns which. had. been, /purchased i in ee 

The next largest purchaser of gas, equipment: during. recent..ye: 
is the Bethlehem Steel Corporation with over $36,000 worth.‘ of The 
company: purchased two. 7-mm round-type ‘air-cooled. Colt: machine 
guns. in 1909. In addition to these. machine uns, th ie: Bethlehem 

el Corporation possessed one Thompson aubmae which 
it ke opt in its police headquarters at. its Johnstown, sae asst @ The - 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Co., another. Bethlehem Steel. Corporation 
subsidiary, kept a sawed-off shotgun at its Alameda, Oalifi, works, 

The eight. Army-type Colt and Lewis machine ene which formed 
the backbone of The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company’s arsenal 
to-which it added.$28,000 worth of gas equipment, between 1933. and 
1937, have been discussed above.“ Other purchases of. Thompson 
submachine guns by large gas purchasers were made by the Chrysler 
Corporation and the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. . One submachine 
gun was bought for the police department of the city. of Hamtramck, 
Mich., with funds advanced by the Chrysler Corporation.” "The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co., purchaser of over $7,000 worth. of gas sav 
ment, bought ‘1 Thompson submachine gun in 1930." This, it sho 
be recalled, was in addition to its arsenal which was revealed i in 1916 
to include 5, 113 revolvers and 100 shotguns.“ 

Another industrial employer which stocked. machine guns. together 
with gas equipment was the.Hudson-Coal.Co, of Scranton, Pa. This 
company purchased one .30-caliber Colt automatic ‘machine rifle on 
August 10, 1922. It added $699.22 worth of gas equi ment; in 
October 1933 and then purchased two. Thompson submachine. guns 
in March 1084." 66 This POM EnY, g registration statement in. the 


9 See pp. “42-43. he MiG 
a Pt. 7, exhibit’ 812-F, | iB 281, a list of siipeiidaee of suaching guns by ust! concerns, i 
4 Bee appendix A, p. 208 plist of purchasers of gas equipment over $1,000 


Pt, a exhibit 8 SLB; p 
pendix A, pp. Bie and pt, 7 exhibit sIz-B, PP. 2622-2624, : 


. aoe appendix ‘ Pp. 104 : as 
_ Betate ‘Spe ctal Committee. Tnvolentlak ‘the ‘Munitions Industey,. Pt, ‘Sk 
hibien 130 p p. ee & ‘list of sales of Mf rifie-callber machine guns, exclusive of salos to v 8, Governiment,, by 
Colt's Patent. Fire Arms Manufacturing Co, Bale made on October 1, 1909. ; 
At Pt. 7,: exhibit 812~B, p. 2623, : ’ 
Pies 7}. ae si-B, P. 2612, sat 
See 


tt Bee ph p. £38 | 
“ wet joan t 812-B, p. 2622, | 
40, 8, 3, Sonate te, Special Coinmittes Investigation ‘of Munitions tit se om aqui tr, p. ‘tb 4 isk a 
sales of automatic machine rifles by Colt’s Patent Fire ‘Arms 
“ See appendix B, p. 214, ane pt. 7, exhibit 812-B,; Dp. 2624. es 
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z u of Internal Revenue states that it also owns 18 ‘sawed-off 
shotguns.” The picture of large tear- and sickening-gas additions to 
arsenals which already contained machine guns and sawed-off shot- 
guns continues with the following examples: 

‘Alabama Mills, Inc., of Birmingham, Ala. purchased $2,772.20 
worth of gas equipment and owned eight Thompson submachine guns; 
- Alabama Fuel & Iron Co., also of Birmingham, Ala., purchased 
$458.10 worth of gas equipment and owned five Thompson submachine: 


gune;. | | | at 

The De Bardeleben Coal Corporation of Birmingham, Ala., pur- 
chased $338.70 worth of gas and owns six Thompson submachine guns; 

The Phelps-Dodge Corporation of Bisbee, Ariz., while purchasing 
only $414 worth of gas equipment owned 13 Browning Automatic 
machine guns and 10 sawed-off shotguns, 5 being pump guns; 

The Standard Oil Co. of California, purchased $900 worth of gas 
equipment and owned 22 sawed-off shotguns; 

Two Thompson submachine guns, were shipped to the Hart Coal 
Corporation of Morton’s Gap, Ky., which also purchased $316.50: 
worth of gas equipment; | 

The Anaconda Copper Mining Co., of Butte, Mont., purchased 

$4,470.48 worth of gas equipment to go with its single Thompson 
submachine gun; : 
B, F. Danbaum, operator of an Omaha, Nebr., detective agency, 
purchased $259.20 worth of gas equipment as an addition to his 
arsenal of two Thompson submachine guns, six sawed-off shotguns, 
one sawed-off rifle, and one pistol with a silencer; | 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, of Pittsburgh, Pa., which pur- 
chased $4,700 worth of gas equipment and also three Thompson 
submachine guns; 

- The Jeddo Highland Coal Co., of Jeddo, Pa., purchased $528 worth 
of gas ue and also owned six double-barreled riot guns; 

‘The Wheeling Steel Corporation, of Wheeling, W. Va., and Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, purchased $300 worth of gas equipment, and in addition 
owned one Colt machine gun; -—- 

_ Anastase A. Vonsiatsky, of Thompson, Conn., purchaser of $264 
worth of gas equipment from Federal Laboratories, Inc., also pur- 
chased one Thompson submachine gun in 1930.” 

Owners or purchasers of large numbers of machine guns which 
do.not appear in the committee’s record of purchasers of gas equip-. 
ment are: ” 

The Andrews Steel Co., Newport, K-y., seven Thompson submachine 


guns; 
Clinchfield Coal Co., of Danta, Va., five Thompson submachine 
guns, two riot guns, one automatic rifle, and two riot pump guns; | 
Pocahontas Coal. Operators Association, Pocahontas, Va., four 
Colt .30-caliber machine rifles, eight Thompson submachine guns; 
T. L. Felts of Baldwin-Felts Detectives, Inc., of Bluefield, W. Va., 
16 Thompson submachine guns; 


. % Data from appendix A and eppendix B, lists of sales of gas equipment to large purchasers; pt. 2, exhibit 
191, list of sales of gas equipment by the Lake Eris Chemical Co.; and pt.7, exhibit 812-B, list of purchases 
of hine guns and registrations of sawed-off shotguns by industrial concerns. 
® The committee has been Informed by the Bureau of Internal Revenue that these submachine guns. 
have been destroyed, 
Rats ee from records of Auto Ordnance Corporation, New York City, and Abercrombie Fitch Co., 
ew Yor F 
"Pt. 7, exhibit 812-B, pp. 2616-2625 and p. 2626, 
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Gopher State Mines ,Co.;: of Duluth, Minun., purchaser of seven. 
Thompson submachine guns during 1927 :and 1928; 

Lundale Coal Co., address unknown, 10 Colt machine guns. a 
SECTION 4. COMPARISON .OF ARMAMENTS OF EMPLOYERS AND Law 
ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES. | 


The arsenals and arms described. in this chapier 6 are kept by. the. 
companies which own them ostensibly as part. of their police equip- 
ment. They are usually in the custody of and available to the Plant 
police. It is intresting to compare them with the equipment of duly | 
constituted public police. | 

The police department of the City of Chicago, second largest 
center of population in the United States, with extensive and. 
valuable industrial properties within its jurisdiction, purchased gas 
and gas equipment as part of its. protective equipment.: In the period: 
January 15, 1933, to June 26, 1937, it bought 589 tear-gas- grenades 
of assorted types, 13 gas guns, and 168 gas-gun shells, predominantly, . 
tear gas and of the short-range blast type.” ‘This was presumably 
sufficient to meet the police problems arising throughout the city 
during the entire 44-year period. During the same period the ,Re- 

ublic Steel Corporation purchased 3,062 gas grenades, 561 of them 
loaded with tear gas, and 2,501 with sickening gas, 3,652. as pro- 
jectiles of the long-range - type, 2,501. of them loaded with sicken 
gas and the remainder with tcar as, or a combination of tear and 
sickening gas, 806 short-range or blast-type gas shells, and 142 gas 
guns. In short, The Republic Steel Corporation, with 52,775. 
employees ” purchased more than 10 times as many. gas guns, and. 
more than 26 times as man y ges shells and gas projectiles, as the police . 
department, of the city of Chicago, with a population of 3,376,438. 

ersons. | 
. In its Chicago plants alone, the Republic Steel Cor oration possessed 
gas equipment in some respects exceeding that of the Chicago police.. 
There it had 198 gas projectiles, 30 more than the Chicago police, and. 
221 gas grenades, over one-third as many as the duly constituted 
authorities.” 

The significance of this comparison is increased by a. consideration : 
of ihe difference between the police problems faced by plant police 
and those within the jurisdiction of public authorities. If plant. 
polico may properly use weapons of this type at all it is only: to yee) 
trespassers. City police are also called upon to perform this duty, 
as well as to police crowds, demonstrations, and other assemblages, : 
on the streets and thoroughfares. It cannot be contended that. a 
steel corporation has greater problems in the handling of crowds and | 
pickets tha t an our second largest metropolis. This comparison between 
ma ts 1, 8. Senate, Speci Committee r dopieabot bases Industry, hearings, sie 37, eat wee | 

1 Pt. 14; exhibits 1342-A and 1342-B, p. 5013 : 
4 Pt. 27, exhibit 4649, p, 11460; a recapitulation ef Leet curenees of purchased by by. Repabiio aba tee Cor 
oration. | Bee. also A ie 27, exhibit 4642, p. 11443 chase of mun me own on the ta mulation 
rere anary 22, 188 “ihe octual parchases tall within the period Jenusry 18, 1985, Co June 26, 1087" The. 
by supplied by the Chicago police department in pt. 14, exhibit 1342, p. 5013, shows all purchases within 
an Pte a, exhibit eat, p. 11442. a 


™U,8. Ce sus, 
7 Pt. 27, exhibit weal, p. 11442, 
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the respective stocks of gas purchased by‘ the two indeed raises the 
. oo. whether the Republic Steel Corporation bought ite gas solely 
or legitimate protective purposes, without some more aggressive 
and illegal use in view. 7 ; 
The record provides another comparison bétween thé police equip- 
ment of public authority and the ‘private arsenals of an industrial 
corporation, The sheriff of Mahoning County, Ohio, embracing the 
city of Youngstown, whose force was called upon to police the strike 
situation there 'in May and June 1937, furnished the committee with 
an: inventory of his police equipment. It included 1 Thompson 
submachine gun, with 700 rounds of ammunition, 61 shotguns, with 
670 shotgun shells, 10 rifles with 345 rifle shells, 50 gas guns with 344 
long-range and 163 short-range gas shells; and 378 gas grenades, an 
armament that would seem adequate for almost any civil disorder.” 
In fact, Mahoning County; as indicated by the table reproduced above 
| &p. 47), ‘is'the fourth largest public purchaser of gas in the United 
tates, with $13,051.71 worth, and has bought more gas and gas oqo - 
ment in the last 5 years than any other county government. I the 
$8,453.40 worth’ of gas purchased by the city of Youngstown—the 
country’s third largest ne purchaser—is added to that of 
Mahoning ‘County, the total reaches $21,505.11, topping all public 
purchasers ‘in the country. The committee did not receive an in- 
ventory of the arsenal of the Youngstown police department, but as- 
certained that it did have a single Thompson submachine gun.” The 
arsenal of The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co., maintained in ‘the 
same city, overshadows these public arsenals completely. The dollar 
vahie of the gas purchased by The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. 
$28,385:39—exceeds ‘the total of Mahoning County and the city 
of ‘Youngstown’ by 33 percent. As has been stated above, that 
company, in Youngstown alone, possessed 8 machine guns, with 40,260 
rounds of ammunition, 190 shotguns, with 3,950 shotgun shells, 
369 rifles, with 16,638 rounds of rifle bullets, 14 gas guns, and 24 gas 
machine guns with 1,658 round of gas ammunition therefor, and 689 
as'grenades.” If to this be added the munitions kept by Republic 
teel Corporation in its Youngstown plants, including 170 gas gre- 
nades, and 397 gas projectiles, the contrast is even more marked. 
. Eight regular machine guns contrasted with 1 submachine gun, 57 
tiniés as‘ much machine-gun ammunition, 3 times’‘as many shotguns, 
36' times as many rifles in private as in the sheriff’s hands in Mahoning 
Cotintyaloné! = = ts ee 
-The committee was unable to make this comparison as fully in 
other’ areas. Yet it feels that the list of the 20 largest private gas 
ptirchasers ‘given above is indicative. Certain employers possess 
vastly ‘greater stores of arms. and munitions than are required’ or 
néeded ‘by’ ‘public ‘authorities in the same or eprrepond aby eee 
areas. for. legitimate police: work. Gas purchasers are often firearms 
and mech tn purchasers. The question presented by this con- 
trast: may be bluntly. stated:.Do such industrial concerns need such 
quantities.of arms for the protection. of property, and if, as seems 
obvious, they do‘not, for. what purposes do they purchase them? 
it Pr. 20, exhibit 4747; as of 1088, see testimony of Sheriff Elser. ee eee 
le she  egistratfons of machine guns under the National Firearms Act on file corinne Bureawt of i 
en ie ae nat inalade Then Of these “The Yoongetown Sheet ad Tobe Cor bad 458, wit 
9,487 rounds of ammunition, . 


Cuaprer IV. Purpose or INpusTaraL, Munitions: 


It is now necessary to examine into ‘the piirposes' for which private 


employers lay up stores of arms, and particularly of gas and machine 
guns, which are so peculiarly adapted for police or military ‘operations 
against large bodies of people. It is apparent that, the purpotes for 
which such arms are purchased differ radically from the reasons’ for 
which individuals buy hunting equipment, for example, ot revolvers, 
for their personal use. Purchase of firearms by individuals does not 
fall in the samé category as the purchase of large supplies of arms by 
corporations, and the equipping of bodies of men, such’ asthe plant: 
police, with them. It is obvious, of course, that large industrial 

roperties require watchmen, and in some instances atmed guards. ' 

ear gas, machine guns, or large quantities of firearms ‘are’ not, 
however, ordinarily required to protect properties from‘ marauders,’ 
trespassers, or thieves. That they have other purposes is ‘evident 
--from the character of these weapons themselves. = 9 °° |. 
Such weapons should be used by public authorities only in serious 
situations approximating conditions of riot. This chapter of the report: 
is concerned with the question of why employers buy such equipment, 
and jin such quantities. Obviously, such powerful weapons ate 
capable of great abuse, The purpose for which they are bought,: 
therefore, cannot be cnélusively deduced from ‘their properties as 
weapons, nor can the justifications of those who buy ‘then be taken 
at their face value. The committee has sought to ascertain the 
reasons for the extensive tiaffic in these weapons by reference to’ the 
circumstances surrounding their purchase, the character and ¢ondtict: 
of those who sell them, and the contemporaneous éxpressions and. 


state of mind of those engaged in the business. ~ 


. | SITUATIONS ee 
It has been pointed out above that the principal private beer) 
of tear gas in recent years are those who have been affected by strikes.’ 
Even a’ cursory examination of thé sales records of munitions ‘coni-: 
panies indicates that’ ae wae ‘purchase ‘gas weapons during or in: 
anticipation of strikes. The committee’s’ investigation of the labor: 
polices of the Republic Steel: Corporation ‘and the’: Youngstown 
heet & Tube Co. proved conclusively that’ these ‘companied ‘pur-’ 
chased munitions. only’ inamediately befors' or during strikes! |The 
correlation between munitions purchases: and labor developments’ itt 
these ‘corporations included’ ‘not ‘only tear’ gas but: firearms): ‘This: 
conclusion, however, is subject to oné qualification: Tear. gis'deterio- | 
rates ‘and: becomes ‘unusable after 3 or 4 years." Gapplioe of bp ped ais 
must, therefore; recurrently: be replaced: whether they are expended om: 
arte. ree ae: eed eee Pialey Bp on eet 3 aa ances ie eee: } 30" > 


SECTION 1, RELATION BETWEEN PURCHASES OF MUNITIONS AND LABOR’ 


aed 
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not. Firearms are purchased only to increase and not to replenish 
plant armament. ‘Therefore, the gas purchases of a corporation and, 
to a lesser degree, ammunition purchases, form the best basis for a 
chronological correlation with labor developments. 

The committee was unable, in studying the correlation of munitions 
purchases with labor developments, to investigate in detail the affairs 
-of every significant purchaser of gas and munitions whose namo 
appears in the record. The magnitude of such a task was beyond its 
resources. It was, however, possible to ascertain, through data avail- 
able either in the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor or in newspaper files, when the principal private purchasers of 
gas were affected by strikes or by the threat of strikes. It was also 
possible from the same sources to secure a rough approximation of 
the causes of such strikes or threatened strikes. Such data concerning 
labor relations were tabulated on the list of gas purchases, and appears 
in appendix A. 

As has been L gteper out above, the information concerning the gas 
purchases listed in appendix A was obtained from the sales records of 
the munitions vendors. Columns 7 and 8 in appendix A set forth the 
data regarding contemporaneous labor developments in the plants of 
the purchasers. | —— 

In the cases where the committee has definite information from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, or elsewhere, that a strike occurred in the 
plant of the purchaser, this is indicated. In many other cases, par- 
ticularly during the general textile strikes of 1934 and the threats 
of general steel strikes in 1933 and 1934, definite information as to 
whether or not a particular purchaser’s plant was shut down was lack- 
ing. In these cases the entry reads “general strike threat” or “general 
strike.”’. These notations are not to be construed as implying that a 
plant actually experienced a strike. Nevertheless, according to official 
records, strikes threatened the purchaser’s whole industry and conse- 
quently his plant. Column 8 of appendix A contains such informa- 
tion as could be obtained from the above-mentioned sources regarding 
the causes of the strikes and strike threats which are listed in the 

receeding column. Unless otherwise indicated by footnotes, all data 
in these two columns of enpenus A has been obtained from the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The data on strikes and strike threats is acknowl- 
edgedly incomplete because of the- impossibility of tracing labor 
developments in scores of small-town nenape ers. Therofore the 
blank spaces..in the columns.of material on labor developments do 
not conclusively indicate that the munitions purchase opposite them 
had no connection with labor developments. They merely show that 
nothing pertinent appeared in the above cited sources. 

The results of this tabulation, even after these qualifications as to 
completeness, are startling. Out of $490,598.93 worth of gas pur- 
chased by the 80 largest private purchasers of gas. between January 
1933 and June 1937, $401,127.75 worth was bought during strikes or 
when strikes were threatened in the planta of the respective purchasers. 
Thus over 80 percent of these purchases were made during or in antici- 
pstion of labor trouble. Even more striking is the conclusion that 
can be drawn from the tabulation of the causes of the disputes before 
or during which the gas was purchased. The demand for union 
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recognition recurs constantly in the eighth column of appendix A, 
either alone or in conjunction with other issues, such as wages and 
hours. In all, $364,507.14 worth of gas was purchased before or during 
strikes or strike threats in which union recognition was the exclusive 
or contributing factor. In other words, the largest purchasers. of 
tear gas have bought more A when confronted by demands for 
recognition than under any other circumstances. _ Syn 
Viewing the gas-munitions business as a whole, the steel industry 
has furnished it the largest individual purchasers and the largest 
single market. Of the $490,598.93 worth of gas equipment purchased - 
by the 80 largest buyers of these types of industrial munitions during 
the period January 1933 to June 1937, almost exactly one-half, $244,- 
861.79, was accounted for by 15 steel corporations and their sub- : 
sidiaries.. When the purchases of these 15 steel companies.and their 
subsidiaries are examined and the purchase dates compared with the 
developments in their contemporary labor situations, enumerated in. 
column 7 of appendix A, it becomes clear that steel companies buy - 
munitions, with few exceptions, only during strikes or when strike 
threaten. Out of $226,305.24 worth of gas munitions purchased ‘oy 
these 15 steel corporations for their steel manufacturing or fabricating : 
subsidiaries or works, exclusive of their ee or other subsidiaries, 
a total of $221,332.20, or 97 percent, was purchased during strikes or 
strike threats. Only $4,973.04 worth of gas munitions was purchased 
during periods of industrial peace. Even more significant is the fact 
that the United States Steel Corporation and its subsidiaries, among 
the largest purchasers during 1933 to 1937, made not a single purchase 
of gas during the period covered by the table after March 1937, when 
it granted union recognition. 
he.large purchases of gas munitions by the steel companies come 
during four periods—periods when. general strikes threatened the 
industry. | Sa 
During September and October 1933 there was 4 threat that the: 
bitter strikes for union recognition in Weirton, W. Va., and Ambridge, 
Pa., would spread to the other plants in the Ohio and Pennsylvania 
districts. This general strike threat, however, did not materialize. ' 
Nevertheless, 12 of the previously mentioned 15 steel companies 
purchased $37,594.06 wcrth of gas equipment during September and | 
October 1933. The purchases for the companies which actually 
experienced strikes during the end of September and early part of © 
October were: Weirton Steel Co., National Steel Corporation sub- 
sidiary, of Weirton, W. Va., $4,862.75; Central Tube Cc., Ambridge, | 
Pa., $3,386.80; Spang Chalfante & Co., Inc., of Ambridge, Pa., . 
$5,281.35; Wykoff Drawn Steel Co., Ambridge, Pa., $1,364. During" 
this period when the strike threatened to spread to other mills, other 
companies laid in stovks of gas munitions, The United States Steel 
Corporation subsidiaries, Carnegie Steel Co., Lorain Steel Co., Na- 
tional Tube Co., American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., and American | 
Bridge an purchased a total of $11,407.95 worth of gas for their 


works in the Pittsburgh, Ambridge, and Johnstown, Pa., districts. 
The American Rolling Mill Co: hased $2,817.16 worth ‘of gas for 


se etnitetenemmenttiiasinnems memerwioresmmen D 


' Alleghen Steel Co., Amertoan Rolling Mill Co., Bethlehem Steel Corporation, A. M. Byers Co... 
Soe bs, So inte Tron Corporation be Merete Steel an on ‘Spang Chalfante al Oo: 

al 7) ry ? 
ine., United Sees tinal Corparation Wykoff Drawn Steel Co., the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
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ita works in Kentucky, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, The Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation purchased $2,296.50 for its Johnstown and Pitts- 
burgh works. The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, laid in over $1,300 worth of gas and the A. M. Byers Co.,, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., $1,030. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
urchased some $800 worth of gas for its Aliquippa, Pa., works, while 
epublic Steel Corporation stocked $1,965.45 at Youngstown, Ohio. 
Additional purchases during the strike threat were made by several 
steel companies listed in appendix B among the purchasers-of $300—- 
$1,000 worth of gas apiece. Four of these companies purchased 
$1,059.45 worth of gas equipment.? Adding this amount to the gas 
stocked by the larger buyers during this same period gives the figure 
of $38,653.51 worth of gas bought by 16 employers while this strike 
_ threatened. a 
An indication of the other types of arms which were purchased by 
these steel companies during this strike and strike threat is given by 
additional data in this committee’s record. The Central Tube Co., 
according to the records of Federal Laboratories, Inc., purchased four 
.45 caliber Thompson submachine guns, together with extra ammuni- 
tion drums and 3,000 rounds of .45-caliber ammunition for the office 
of the sheriff of Beaver County, Pa. Beaver County includes 
Ambridge where the Central Tube Co.’s struck plant was located. 
The Weirton Steel Co., in_addition to its gas equipment, purchased 
age .88 caliber Smith & Wesson military and police revolvers.‘ 
The Republic Steel Corporation—purchased 60 .38 caliber Smith & 
Wesson military and police and 6 Smith & Wesson K22 target revolvers 
-during September and October.1933.45 The Carnegie Steel Co. also. 
urchased 30 Smith & Wesson .38 caliber revolvers, according to a 
etter from Federal Laboratories, Inc., to Smith & Wesson, Inc.® 
After the unsuccessful strikes for union recognition in the steel 
industry in the fall of 1933, the industry was quiet until the spring of 
1934 when the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel & Tin Workers 
of North America threatened a general steel strike for union recogni- 
tion. At its convention, beginning April 17, 1934, this organization 
_resolved to seek recognition from the steei industry and announced - 
that a general ‘“‘holiday’’ would be called the middle of June to enforce. 
its demand,’ Between this announcement, about the first of May 
1934, and June 16, 1934, the-day set for the walk-out; there was a 
general stocking up of munitions by the steel corporations. The 
size and dates of the steel industry’s gas purchases during May and 
June 1934 indicate how it prepared to meet this strike, which was 
averted at the last moment by the passage by Congress of Public: 
Resolution 44 * and the establishment of the National Steel. Labor 
? These companies are: Latrobe Electric Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa.; H. H. Robertson Co., Ambridge, Pa.; 
liam B. Scaife Sons Co., Oakmont, Pa.; and Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa, ee ? 
Ft 1D, amine 3656, p. 7067, Federal Laboratories, Inc., invoice No. 18233 for $1,165.50, dated October 
Pt iD exhibit 3639, p. 7046 a certified list of sales of revolvers to steel corporations, by Smith & Wesson, 
Inc,, dated January 26, 1987, Exhibit 3686, pt, 15-1, p, 7044, a letter from Federal Laboratories, Inc., to: 
Smith & Wesson, In ted November 6, igs3, indicates that de.ivery was made on October 4 and 5, 1983. 


c., da Jo 
§ Bee also pt. 27 exhibit 4642, p. 11443, a list of purchases of arms, munitions, and gas equipment by Republic 
Steel Corporation January 1, 1933, to January 22, 1938, : , Se a” 

+ Pt, 15-D, exhibit 3636, B. 7044, dated November 6, 1033. tyes hie vt a 

’ Pt. 23, exhfhit 4305, p. 9752, a letter from M. F. Nghe, resident of the Amalgamated Assoctation of 
Iron, Steel & Tin Workers of North America, to Walter S. Tower, secretary of the American Iron & Steel. 
Institute, dated May 8, 1984. ; 

* Approved June 19, i934, empowering the President to set up labor boards with certain definéd powers. 
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Relations Board, Nine of the fifteen companies which we have been 
discussing purchaséd $58,996.11 worth‘of gas. munitions during May 
and June. The United States Steel ‘Corporation was the largest of 
these purchasers; it bought $26,613.19 worth of gas equipment for 
several subsidiaries. The largest of these individual subsidiary ‘pur- 
chasers were: Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, Ill., $13;198,18; Carnegie 
Steel Co., for Pittsburgh, Pa., and other works, $8,044.02; American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., $5,145.40° Also during May and June 
1934, Republic Steel Corporation, of Youngstown, Ohio, purchased: 
$9,273.43 worth of gas equipment, andthe Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. stocked $8,505.69 worth. Jones & Laughlin Steel Cor- 
poration, of Aliquippa, Pa., bought $3,252.77 worth of gas munitions 
during the end of May 1934, and the Weirton Steel Co., of Weirton, 
W. Va., purchased $5,665.87 worth during May and June. Addi- 
tional purchases were the Interlake Iron Corporation, with $1,974.61, 
and Pittsburgh Steel Co., with $1,542.30. Significant of the ‘steel 
industry’s determination to defeat the expected 1934 strike is the 
fact that the Weirton Steel Co. purchased more fas in anticipation 
of that strike, which did not materialize, than it did during its bitter 
and hard-fought strike in September and October 1933. ee 

Several of the smaller purchasers of gas equipment stocked up dur~ 
ing the few weeks immediately prior to June 16, 1934, reflecting the 
general preparedness throughout the industry. Five of these com- 
panies bought gas weapons in the amount of $2,!92.10, bringing the 
total for 14 companies to $61,588.21." | ee ue be 

Additional arms purchases of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.. 
and Republic Steel Corporation during June 1934 appear in the com- 
mittee’s record. The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., bought, in 
addition to $8,500 worth of gas equipment, 424 police clubs, six 
12-gage repeating shotguns, 11,500 rounds of .38 caliber pistol am- 
munition and 300 shotgun shells. This company’s tota expendi- 
tures during June 1934 for munitions amounted to $10,067.78." . . 

The Republic Steel Corporation’s June 1934 arms purchases in- 
cluded, in addition to its gas, 149 revolvers, 10,000 rounds of .38 
caliber revolver ammunition, 1,000 rounds of .45 caliber submachine 
gun ammunition, 1,000 shotgun shells, 450 rifle cartridges and 100 
riot sticks, coming to a total of $11,900.71." The Weirton Steel'Co, 
purchased 71 additional .38 caliber Smith & Wesson revolvers during’ 
this strike threat." Mie 4 Pao 

During the year 1935 the steel industry as a whole purchased tela- 
tively little gas equipment. Most of the gas purchased during 1938: 
was bought in connection with strikes or strike threats by the so-called’ 
“rank and file” lodges of the Amalgamated Association. ‘ All durin’ 
the spring of the year there was talk of renewed organizing ‘activities: 
and demands for recognition. Several times this feeling resulted in’: 
strikes. Best known of these 1935 steel strikes was the bloody affair: 


_ RNS ‘ : : . : fot + Ast. gy dab 
_ * Another subsidiary, the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad:Oo., of Birmingham, Als., purchased $1,660.90 
behets of - sue Apriland May 1934, not as a result of the general ste¢] strike threat, but during {ts 
and ore mine strikes, peoralar. hoveicterie 
\¢ Empire Steel Co;, Mansfield, Ohio; Inland Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind.; ‘Latrobe: Electric Stes 
o., Latrobe, Pa,; Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa.; and Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Obie. © 
nm Ft. 21, exhibit 4888, p: 11390. latest is de 


2 %. 2 os ee PF ora ios oe 
18 Pt, 23, exhibit 4306, p. 9898, list of munitions purchased by the Republie Steel Corporation in Junie: A 
4 Pt. 15-D, exhibit 3639, p. 7046, a list of sales of revolvers by Smith & Wesson, Ine., re ttecl corporations 
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in Canton, Ohio, at the Berger Manufacturing Co. and other sub- 
sidiaries of the Republic § Steel Corporation during the last week of 
May.'* For this strike Republic Steel Cor ey do purchased ap- 
proximetaly 80 $9,000 worth of gas equipment. epublic also purchased 

1,199.87 worth of gas for its subsidiary, Steel & Tubes, Inc., when 
‘that co mpany had a strike in Ma ay. Lesser amounts of gas were 
purchased for other Republic subsidiaries during strikes or strike 
threats. The Newton Steel Co., of Monroe, Mich., shortly to become 
another Republic subsidiary, purchased $2,218.40 worth of gas during 
its strike in April. The United States Steel Corporation’s subsidiary, 
National Tube Co., purchased over $6,100 worth of gas between 
May 13 and June 4, during the period ’of the Berger strike and a 
threatened strike in other United States Steel plants in the Pittsburgh 
district. In all, 5 of the 15 steel companies purchased $20, 0521 12 
worth of gas materials during strikes or strike threats in 1935. 

For the bi een companies the year 1936 included few purchases of 
munitions. salting compe of the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee horanu about the first of July 1936, and continued through- 
out the year. During this drive the only purchases of gas munitions 
made by 8 any of the if large gas purchasers in the steel industry were 
py. the Alleghany Steel Co., Bethlehem Steel Corporation, and Inter- 

ake Iron Corporation, which totaled $2,277.05. 

The “Little Steel” strike of 1937 provided the largest demand for 
gas munitions ever created in the United States. In preparation for 
and during this strike the Republic Steel Corporation purchased 
$53,804.97 reorth of tear- and sickening 298 and gas equipment; the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation purchased $32,735.64, worth, and The 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube , $16,513.50, The total ‘for . these 
three. com anies during the months of. May and June 1937 is $103,- 
054.11. oS ae purchases of other types of arms were made by 
Republic Steel Corporation and Inland Steel Co., during this strike. 

ublic purch 240 aasorted baseball bats and hickor - and oak 
ciebe at its Monroe, Mich., works."* Inland Steel Co. of Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., purchased $518 worth of rifles from the American 
te ha Co., of Chicago, Ill., on May 26, 1937, the first day of the 
strike 

Here again the cause of this strike was union recognition and a 
demand ee an agreement reached between employer and employees 
be reduced to a signed contract. Examination of the purchase dates 
. “Little Steel’s” munitions in 1937 reveals that, as was the case 

‘the strike threats of 1933 and 1934, more munitions were pur- 
vine before the strike than after it had actually b . OF the 
$70,318.47 worth of gas equipment purchased by Republic Steel Cor- 
poration and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., in ponies Unni with 
the 1937 strike, $48,836.58 was purchased ‘prior ‘to the outbreak of 
ne strike, The good faith of these employers in their collective- 

bargaining negotiations with the representatives of their employees 
during the the month of May 1937 should be judged in the light o the 


ape Serres ¢ a vitles of Republic Bteel Corporation pol tee department during this strike see 


Ce ee gors.,.on Private Fo Systems. See also ch. YD. L fi. 
obo car ct pan amis and munitions Repab Steel Corpo- 
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storing up of these thousands of dollars worth of gas munitions for use 
in the strike which was expected to follow the break-down or suspen- 
sion of negotiations. 

The total pendent std toa sof munitions of the four’ com- 

anies and the State, co unicipal saci yal affected: by 
the 1937 “Little Steel” strike, ‘80 “tar as a they are reveal ed by decd Socentiaei eg 
in the committee’s record, ’ amounted to ae 138.65; 
mendous expense to private o ations and ublic: sensation wa 
the result of the polity of hos ty to unions maploee by these steel 
companies. It is in marked perl to the complete absence of any 
record of purchases at that time by those companies in the same 
industry, including such large former purchasers of munitions as the 
Carnegie-Ilinois Steel Co. land other United States Steel Corporation 
subsidiaries, which had signed collective bargaining agreements with 
the same union which ‘ Little Steel”’ fought 80 bitterly, , 

Extending the comparison between the dates of munitions purchases 
and strikes to the textile companies which appear in the list of pur- 
chasers of over $1,000 worth of gas equipment, we find another close 
correlation, as in the steel industry. the 80 largest purchasers of 
gas equipment listed in appendix A, 12 are in the textile business, ad 
and one is an employers’ association in a textile community.” In 
addition, two textile ranufactutinig subsidiaries of rubber companies 
are included.** These 15 purchasers bought in all $22,006.65 worth 
of gas equipment during the period covered by the list. The bull of 
this gas equipment was purchased during the general textile strikes of 
1934. These strikes started, according to the records of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor, in the 
Alabama textile mills in July and October 1934. The general textile 
strike, which involved over 300,000 workers, in 20 or more States, 
lasted for several weeks beginning September 3, 1934, 

During this period, July qiroteh ‘October 1934; 14 of the above- 
mentioned 15 tvxtile purchasers bought $20, 611.55 worth of: gas 
munitions.* In appendix'B, the list of purchasers of $800 to $1,000 
worth of gas, the textile industry. has the largest representation. 
Twenty textile companies appear in the list, sevéfiteen of which 
bought $8,444.46 between July and October 1934.8 Thus, a total of 
$29,056. 01 worth of gas weapons was bought by textile coneaue 
during the general strikes. 


18 Exhibit 4672, pt. 11611, lists $140,081. sca of munitions purchases by biic 8 
ration, the t 4672, Bt Dt, 28, wn Bheet & Tube Co: , the a eat } i to 1 


counties 0: oe. Trembull, and cities of Y: anton, end 
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__ Other armaments acquired during the general textile strike by the 
third largest textile gas purchaser, the West Point Manufacturing Co., 
of West Point, Ga., appear in the record. This company, in addition 
to $1,722.55 worth of gas equipment, purchased four .45 caliber 
hompson submachine guns from Federal Laboratories, Inc.* _ 
_.. During the longshoremen’s and maritime worker’a strikes on the 
West coast in 1934 and 1935 large amounts of gas munitions were 
purchased by associations of employers in several cities. The Seattle, 
Vash., Chamber of Commerce, in its own name and that of the 
“Citizens Strike Committee,” purchased $5,873.03 worth of gas 
equipment. The Tacoma, Wash., Chamber of Commerce purchased 
$1,727.55 worth of gas equipment for itself and the “Emergency 
Citizens League.” ther employers association purchasers were: 
the Waterfront Employers Union of San Francisco, Calif., $5,512.16; 
Marine Service Bureau, San Pedro, Calif., $1,244.33. The largest 
single order of gas bal atte bought by employers on the Pacific 
coast was $13,809.12, probably paid for by the Waterfront Employers 
Union of San Francisco.4 These purchases by employers’ associa- 
tions total $28,166.19, of which $25,987.70_was spent during the 1934 
longshoremen and maritime strikes and $2,149.42 was spent during 
the 1935 tanker strike. Only $29 worth, or one-tenth of 1 percent, of 
these employers’ association purchases was made at a time other than 
during one of these strikes. T'wo of these purchasers, the San Francisco 
Waterfront Employers Union and the Marine Service Bureau of San 
Pedro, are associations of shipping concerns, and the two chambers of 
commerce are located in cities which were affected by these strikes. 
In these strikes, as in the cases of the steel and textile strikes, which 
also show gas purchases by employers, the primary issue was union 
recognition. 
~ The automobile and automobile parts industries included five of the 
largest gas munitions purchasers, They are: General Motors Corpora- 
tion, $24,626.78; Chrysler Corporation, $7,000; Electric Auto-Lite Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, $11,351.96; Bendix Products Corporation, South Bend, 
Ind., $4,866.47, and Thompson. Products, Inc., Detroit, Mich., 
$6,867.69, making a total of $54,712.90. Approximately $21,000 of 
the General Motors Corporation’s $24,000 total was also spent durin 
the waves of strike for union recognition during the spring of 1935 an 
early in 1937. All but $12 out of the total of $11,000 spent by the 
Electric Auto-Lite Co. for gas minitions was expended between April 
and July 1934, the period of a bitter strike over union recognition and 
a wage increase. The purchase daterof the nearly $7,000 worth of gas 
equipment bought by Thompson Products, Inc., coincided approxi- 
mately with that company’s 1935 and 1937 strikes. Out of a total of 
$4,866.47 of gas munitions purchased by the Bendix Products Corpora- 
tion, of South Bend, Ind., $4,481 was spent during the period between 
May 20, 1936, and June 29, 1936, preceding strikes in its plants on 
July 2 and September 24. . : 7 
‘The coincidence between the purchase of munitions and the dates of 
strikes or strike threats continues with monotonous regularity down 
% All these arms were purchased during the general textile strike which did not, however, spread to the 
noe Point mills, Three additional machine guns were borrowed from the Debardaleben Coal Co., of 


ham, Als, For discussion of the purchase and use of these munitions see pp. 95, 102, and 182. 
Yor a detailed discussion of this purchase see ch. VI, pp. 141-144. 
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the list of large gas munitions purchasers, . Five rubber cbnipahies: ate 
among the purchasers of ‘$1,000 worth of/gas equipment apiece.. The. 
total gas munitions: purchases - of ‘these’ companies; exclusive of ‘pur- 
chases for their: textile manufacturin; : subsidiaries; are as follows: 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., of :Akron, : Ohio,. $15,874.18; ' the 
B.F. i ane Co.,; Akron, ‘Ohio, 97, 740.60; ‘the: Firestone Tire: & 

Rubber Co.,, of .Akron,. Ohio, $4,191 333. the: ‘Ohio: Rubber :'Co., 
Willoughby, "Ohio, $3,792.40; the General Tire & Rubber Co., “Akron, 
Ohio, $2,615.55. Out of this ‘total of $32,499.36, $29,755.32. was apent 
for gas equipment during strikes or strike threats in the rubber indus- 
try. Purchases were heaviest during March 1936 at the time of tae 
strike at the.Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

The identity of one of the largest purchasers of gas equipment re- 
mains a mystery. This is an organization which appears on the in- 
voice books of two of the munitions companies as “Ky, J; Hunt & 
Co.,” purchasing a total of $12,078.88 worth of gas in Detroit, Mich., 
and Chicago, Ill.; $11,918.71 of this ‘total was purchased between 
February 18 ‘and April. 24, 1937. Over $11,000 worth of this equip- 
ment was addressed to Chicago. The committee was unable to ascer- . 
tain what business “E. J. Hunt & Co.”’ was engaged in or whether 
it was acting as an intermediary for some other purchaser. It should 
be recalled that there were numerous strikes, threats of strikes, and 
union organizing campaigns in progress during ‘this period, including 
strikes in some automobile parts plants in Detroit, the United Auto- 
mobile Workers’ organizing drive in plants of the Ford Motor Co. - 
the sit-down strike in the Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation plant, 
Waukegan, Ill, and the Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
unionization campaign which culminated shortly thereafter in the 
“Tattle Steel” strike. 

Other large purchasers of gas equipment whose buying occurred 
during strikes and strike threats may be briefly mentioned... The 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., of Butte, Mont., purchased $4,161.48 
worth, out of its $4,470.48 total spent for gas munitions in May and 
June 1934, during a strike of its employees, for union recognition and 
wage and- hours demands. The Columbian Enamelling & Stamping 
Co., of Terre Haute, Ind., purchased all of its $5,482.02 worth of gas 
munitions during a union-recognition strike in July 1935. During a 
strike in November 1935 the Ohio Insulator Co., of Barberton, Ohio, 
purchased all but $319.20 of its $10,077.88 ‘expenditure for gas 
munitions. The remainder had been stocked several months pre- 
viously. Here again the issue of union recognition was one of the 
causes of the strike. The Gulf Coast longshoremen’s strike in the fall 
of 1935 witnessed large purchases ,of gas equipment by oil companies. 
The Gulf Refining Co., of Port Arthur, Tex., purchased $1,181.47 
worth of gas equipment on November 15, 1935, and the Texas Co. pur- 
chased $1,636.50 worth on October 26 and 28,1935. This strike was 
over the issues of union organization and wages. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., whose assistance to steel companies involved in strikes 
was fully described in the committee's ‘Little Steel”’ hearings,” pur- 

6 See pt. 19, passim, testimony concerning Oharles Adams, Pennsylvania Railroad official who artanged 
for payment by: Bethlehe m, Steel Corporation for gas and gas equipment it purchased forthe mayor of 
Johnstown, Pa, and also donated over $1,000 worth of gas a eg Bevetrd of Johnstown from the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad's stock. See‘ also pts. 32 and 33 for testim arding the activities of Pennsylyanis 


Rallroad policemen in Canton and Massillon, one during the Mattie Steol’’ strike. TheJ ohnstown, Pa., 
incident is described in detafl in ch. VI, on pp. 132-136 
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chased $1,313.55: worth of gas equipment on June'6, 1934, during the 
neral steel strike threat: and bought an additional $4,808.55 worth 

during the “Little Steel’’ strike, in May and June of 1937. a 
-. Figures for the businéss of the munitions vendors show what is 
already epparent from the foregoing discussion, that sales are heaviest 
during strikes and strike threats. A list of the total domestic sales of 
Federal Laboratories, Inc., the firm which sells most of the gas equip- 
ment used in the United States,?” indicates that during the years 
1934, 1935, and 1936 domestic sales exceeded $100,000 in only 2 
‘months, June and September 1934.% The committee did not have 
access to its sales ledgers for the year 1933. Inasmuch as the total 
business of the company, domestic and export, amounted to only 
$520,000 during 1933, it is extremely unlikely that domestic sales 
“equaled $100,000 in any 1 month during that year.* Although the 
committee did not examine all of the books of Federal Laboratories 
for the year 1937, it secured invoices covering sales during June 1937, 
which totaled nearly $100,000. The next largest months’ sales for 
Federal Laboratories were in May and July 1934.” Thus we see that 
the only 3 months in a 4-year period during which sales exceeded 
$100,000 were June 1934, which witnessed the threatened general steel 
strike and the West coast longshore and maritime strike; September 
1934, which witnessed the general pa aap Sag the Eastern 
and Southern States; and June 1937, with “Little Steel” strike. 
The next highest months, May and July 1934, included the Electric 
Auto-Lite Co. strike, in Toledo, Ohio, and additional sales during the 
West coast water-front strike. : 

The tabulation of data concerning the purchase and possession of 
machine guns by industrial companies referred to above,*! contains 
several instances of the purchase of machine guns during strikes. The 
Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky., purchased seven .45 caliber 
Thompson submachine guns on July 1, 1921. These guns were pur- 
chased on the first day of a strike et the plants of the company.” 

One of the most extensive bituminous coal strikes the country has 

ever experienced lasted from April 1 to September 1, 1922; and affected 
455,000 workers in 21 States.* The nonunion fields of Alabama and 
Virginia were the only coal districts not affected by this strike. Dur- 
ing this period purchases of Thompson submachine guns by coal 
companies were quite extensive. The Monroe Warrior Coal Co., of 
Birmingham, Ala., bought 4. The Sunlight Mining Co., of Chicago, 
Ill., with mines in Illinois, Kentucky, and Indiana, bought 2. Five 
were purchased by the Tennessea Consolidated Coal Co., Tracy City, 
‘Tenn., and 2 by the Elkins Provision & Storage Co., apparently a 
hardware and supply store, in Elkins, W. Va. Single guns during this 
period were sold to the Bethlehem Mining Co., Barrackville, W. Va., 
and G. H. Ruby, a mine owner and banker of Daviess County, Ky. 

MBeech.1,p.18 0 Os lace 8 : 
"Pt. 15-D, exhibit 3573, p. 6992; a table of the total domestic sales of Federal Laboratories, Inc., by 
months, 1934-36, comipiled from sales ledgers of the company. 

% Pt. 7, p. 2408, testimony of John W. Young, president, Federal Laboratories, Inc. 
_ WP. 15-D, exhibit 3573, p. 0002. |. 

t Pt, 7, exhibit 812-A and 812-B, pp. 2800-2027, 
% Tbid., p. 2616. Information in affidavit subsultied by the Andrews Steel Co. to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue when reg Firearms Act 


tering the guns under the Natio s Act. 
% National Labor Relations Board, Division of Economic Research, Bulletin No. 2, The Effect of Labor 
Relations in the Bituminous Coal Industry Upon Interstate Commerce, pp. 19-24, 60. 
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Six weeks before the strike, started, February 16,..1922,.:1 :sub- 
machine gun was sold ‘to the: Dawson: Coal Oo., of Clarkeburg; W:.'Va.* 
The 16-months’ strike * from April 1, 1927, to July 18, 1928, which - 
resulted in the defeat of the United Mine Workers of America in the 
bituminous coal fields of the Eastern, Central, and Southern :States, 
witnessed purchases of machine guns by several coal companies;.. — 
The Franklin Coal Mining Co.,' of Powhatan, Ala., purchased two 
Thompson submachine guns on March 9, 1927. The Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co., of ‘Birmingham, Ala., urchased two Thompson 
submachine guns during 1927.27 The New Union Coal Co., of Paris, 
Ark., purchased one .45 caliber Thompson submachine gun during 
1927. This company stated in an affidavit accompanying the form 
registering this gun with the Bureau of Internal Revenue, “we pur- 
chased the gun during the strike to help us take care of our prop- 
erty.” ** The Gopher States Mine Co., of Duluth, Minn., purchased 
seven .45 caliber Thompson submachine guns on the following dates: 
four on May 20, 1927, one on June 8, 1927 and two on August 22, 
1928.9 Another purchase of two Thompson submachine guns was 
made by Cambria Collieries, of Toledo, Ohio, sometime between July 
18, 1927, and the end of the year.” a 
. As has been pointed out above, sales of machine guns to coal com- 
panies have now ceased, and the coal companies, possibly because 
they have accepted collective bargaining, are not among the largest. 
purchasers of gas munitions. 7 = : 


SECTION 2. PURPOSE AS REVEALED BY EMPLOYERS 
A. Reasons GIVEN BY EMPLOYERS FOR Usp or MonirtTIons © 


The committee called officials of several of the companies prominent 
in’ the purchase of munitions to testify concerning their reasons for 
buying gas and equipment and other arms in such large quantities. 
Some employers offered pay-roll protection as a reason.“ It is, of 
course, obvious that companies which maintain large amounts of money 
for pay-roll purposes are entitled to arm the guards detailed to pro- 
tecting such funds. The clearest indication, however, that large 
amounts of gas equipment are not customarily used for these pur- 
poses is given in the gas purchases of Brink’s, Inc., one of the largest 
armored car and pay-roll transportation companies in the country 
doing business in many cities. This cure daa ar $879.75 
worth of gas during the period 1933-36." This total includes 13 
separate purchases for branches in 10 cities: This amount for pay- 
roll protection contrasts startlingly with the huge purchases by em- 
ployers cited in the previous:chapter. 

™ Pt, 7, exhibit 812-B. 


sé National Labor Relations Board, Division of Econom{e Research, Bulletin No. 2, pp. 26-88 
“ Pt exhibit 812-B, p. 2611. 


Tbid.; p. 2618, 

“Tbid., p. 2621, 3 

Paul W. Litchfield, president, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. See pp. 82-87 for a discussion of this 
company’s munitions purchases as related to its labor policy. : - 

® Pt, 15-D, exhibit 3572, pp, 6950-6992, a list of sales of Federal Laboratories, Inc. The other munitions 
companies examined listed no sales to Brink’s, Ince 
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Usually, however, the justification given by employers was that 
such arms, and particularly gas, were necessary for the protection of 
property during strikes. | | 

he Ohio Rubber Co., of Willoughby, Ohio, purchased tear gas and 
gas equipment, mostly of the blast or spray type, during a strike for 
recognition in its plant in September 1933. Franklin G. Smith, 
| president of the company, testified that the equipment was bought 

‘simply for the protection of our property.” “ 

Frank Purnell president of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., of 
Youngstown, Ohio, was asked for comment upon the arsenal of fire- 
arms and gas maintained by that company. He took the position 
that such equipment was for the sole purpose of property protection: 

’ Senator La FouLtertrp. Then, as I understand you, this preparation was in 
enti peter of a strike and fear of damage to property of the company; is that 
correc 

Mr. Purnezxuy, Yes, sir.“ 

Charles M. White, vice president in charge of operations of 
Republic Steel Corporation, was questioned concerning the corpora- 
tion’s purpose in buying $11,906-71 worth of munitions, including gas 
equipment and revolvers, in June 1934, when a strike was threatened. 
He replied: 

Our general experience has been that during these strikes it is well to have your 
plants sufficiently arrned and in proper shape to repel an invasion.® 

Such equipment was, however, not so much fitted to repel invasion 
of the corporation’s property as to enable the corporation’s police to 
invade the communities in which the property was located. The use 
that the corporation made of this gas will be discussed in detail below.” 
Suffice to say at this point that the freest use of gas by agents of the 
Republic Steel Corporation was used in Canton, Ohio, during Berger 
-Manufacturing Co.’s strike in 1935, when Republic’s guards drove 
around the city shooting gas at pickets and bystanders often many 
blocks from the nearest plant. : 

Apparent in the testimony of some coinpany officials is the fact that 
gas and arms are bought for use off company property. ‘‘Property 
protection”’ is an elastic term which seems to include policing of the 
conduct of pickets outside the plant. An example is provided by the 
testimony of Alfred Marshall, director of personnel relations of the 
Chevrolet division of the General Motors Corporation. Mr. Marshall_ 
testified that subsequent to 1934 all arms and munitions purchased by 
the Chrevolet division were ‘either bought by me or at least with my 
knowledge.” *7 Subsequent to November 1936, he testified, he had 
ordered some four to five thousand dollars’ worth of gas from Federal 
Laboratories, Inc., some of which was kept in Detroit, and some sent 
to Saginaw, Mich.“ He stated that he did not know what kind of 
gas this was. 

Senator THomas. You must remember what kind, Mr. Marshall, because you 
would purchase gas for different purposes, would not you? 
~ @ Pt. 21, p. 9168, 


4 Pt. 27, p. 11169. 


4 Pt, 23, i 9760. 
# See p. 10777. See also 8. Rept. No. 6, pt. 2, Private Police Systems, pp. 126-144; and 219-232, 


47 Pt. 6, p. 2011, 
“6 Ibid., pp. 2017-2019. The actual amount of this purchase, according to Federal Laboratories data was 
$6,238.80 and the date was February 1, 1937. See appendix A. 
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' Mr, Marsnaun, I do.not know much about aa Senator. . I know you ‘use 
gas, I donot know much about gas, As I said efore, I am no gasexpert. — 
Senator THomas, There are different kinds of gases aren’t there 
Mr. MaRsHALL. Maybe. There may be a dozen different kinds. | 
Senator THomas. Some very dangerous and some not so dangerous? 
| x * * * * * ae 
Mr. MarsHALL. I do not know, Senator. I would not be qualified at-all as a 
gas man in any particular, Jeet 
Senator THomas. You would not promiscuously use it, would you? 
Mr. MARSHALL, I do not use it, Senator. I do not even know how. 
Senator THomas. Did Mes have some purpose in buying it? 
Mr, MarsHAuuy. Certainly. : 
Senator THomas. For what purpose? 
Mr, Marsnauu. Protection of the property, 
Senator Tomas. Protection of the property? 
Mr. Manrswauy, That is right, 
Senator Tuomas. Then what kind of gas have you used? 
Mr. Marsuauu, Whatever gas is used for that purpose. 
Senator Tuomas. You do not mean that, of course. 
Mr. Marsan. I do mean it, Senator. Why not? . 
‘ Senator Tuomas, Well, you might use a 16-inch gun for the protection of: a 
ouse. ee 


In the ensuing colloquy, Senator Thomas sought to extract from the 
witness some admission of the fact that there should be a relation 
between the protective purpose of the weapon and the character of 
the weapon itself. Refusing to acknowledge that the gas might be 
better adapted for other purposes than theprotection of property 
from destruction, the witness insisted that he was ignorant of the 
technical properties of gas: =; 


Be a csiais * * * Tam not an expert on fighting, or gas or anything 
ike that. 

Senator Tuomas. Whose we. is did you take for the making of purchases then? 

Mr. Marsuaty. Well, we were guided more or less by the man whom we pur- 
chased the gas from. 

Senator Tuomas. A salesman? 

Mr. MarsHauu. Certainly. 

Senator Tuomas. You just took the advice of the salesman? 

Mr. MarsHauu. Well, he represents a very reliable company. 

Senator ‘Tuomas. Does he represent a very reliable company? 

Mr. MarsHatv, I think. so. 

Senator Tuomas. Your purchasing agent buys dies on the same gort of arrange- 
ment, does he, or tools or things of that kind? . 

Mr. MarsHatu, Senator, I am not a manvfacturcr, I am a labor man more 
than anything else. 

Senator Tuomas. Well, I think that last answer probably satisfies me. Then 
sou not get the gas for the protection of property if you are a labor man first 
of all. 

Mr. Marsnauu. You and I might disagree about that. I think so. 

Senator THomas. Isn’t there such a thing as peaceful picketing, for example? 

Mr. MarsHauu. Well, I never saw very much of it. 

Senator Tuomas. Every man that has been on the picket line in your experience 
has been armed, has he? a 

Mr. MarsHatyu. No, no. I did not mean to infer any such thing. 
ioe Tuomas. There could be such a thing as peaceful picketing, could not 

ere 

Mr. MarsHauu. There certainly could.‘ 


Senator Thomas’ point is obvious. A “labor man” in buying gas 
is primarily concerned with the use of gas with relation to picketing. 


# Pt, 6, pp. 2019-2020. 
tte IHid. pp. 2020-2021, 
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He is not concerned with the protection of property from injury, but 
with the maintenance of operations, a far different thing. . 


B. Orvensivy Naturs or WEAPONS PURCHASED BY EMPLOYERS 


The nature of the weapons purchased for industrial plants gives an 
indication of the purposes for which employers have arms. Protec- 
tion of the property from invasion or trespass can be effected by 
weapons intended for use at comparatively short range. Weapons 
having a long range of effectiveness cannot be said to be required for 
protective purposes. The eight Army type machine guns with 40,000 
rounds of machine gun ammunition which The Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. owned provide an example of the least defensive type of in- 
dustrial armament. Any eopecement involving their use would have 
immediately extended to include the area within 2 miles of the plant. 
The submachine gun in private hands is the gangster’s weapon, in- 
tended not for defense but for sudden attack and wholesale intimida- 
tion or slaughter. The sawed-off shotgun is equally barbarous. The 
rifle is intended for accurate shooting over long distances; its use in 
industrial disputes almost invariably results in casualties long dis- 
tances from the company property or plant, uncalled for if the purpose 
is protecaon only. 

~The different types of gas equipment have, as has been noted above, 
varying ranges. ‘The preference shown by certain employers for those 
having a longer range, capable of reaching areas removed from the 
plant, is indicative of their ae in buying such arms. The in- 
ventories of arms furnished by The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
and Republic Steel Corporation may serve as example.” Republic 
had 143 long-range guns, as against 58 gas billy clubs and revolvers, 
which have only a short range. In The Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co.’s arsenal the numerical superiority of 71 gas billy clubs is over- 
shadowed by the poténtial effectiveness of 24 Manville gas machine 
guns, which have a range of up to 200 yards." Since the long-range 
gas gun is capable of shooting both the long-range projectile and the 
short-range shell, which blasts or sprays the gas directly from. the 
muzzle of the gun, a surer criterion of intent lies in the comparative 
amounts of long- and short-range shells purchased by these companies. 
An analysis of the gas purchases of Republic reveals that in the 5 
years under examination it purchased 3,652 long-range shells as 
against 806 of short range. 

Two-thirds of Youngstown Sheet & Tube’s gas shells were long 
raoge. Gas grenades are not so effective in beating back advancing 
crowds as in breaking up stationary eroupe or forcing crowds from 
one area to another. Their range is limited -by the strength of the 
thrower, but their function is not so much protective as policing. 
Together, these two companies had 3,396 gas grenades. 

aking a smaller company’s purchases the prominence of long-range 
or aggressive gas weapons is eed striking. For its strike in 
February 1935, the Ohio Rubber Co., of Willoughby, Ohio, purchased 
156 gas grenades of the jumper-repeater type, 102 long-range shells, 
12 Blast ty06 shells, and 72 billy club or gas pistol shells, making a 
total of 258 items capable of aggressive use as against 174 items de- 
a Boe p. 45. 
$i See p. 46 and p. 219. 
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signed for defensive use.** In addition it purchased a Manville gas. 
machine gun. - 7 Pe ; es hEooae Bes ae ee S he SE Zig Ee 
. Other examples show. employer preference for the more aggressive 
types. On May 11, 1935, the Chevrolet Division of General Motors 
Corporation purchased $6,874.80 worth of gas, including’ a total of: 
288 ong range projecales and 288 grenades, as against 72 short-range 
cartridges.“ e Bethlehem Steel Corporation, during the so-' 
called “Little Steel’’ strike of 1937, purchased from Federal Labora-: 
tories, Inc., 508 short-range gas shells and 756 long-range projectiles; 
or about half again as many long- as short-range weapons. It also 
purchased 1,322 gas grenades and 468 gas billy cartridges. In all, its’ 
purchases show a total of 2,078 offensive items against 976 defensive 
items. , ak 
The comparison could be extended by analyzing other sales invoices ' 
in the record. Such a comparison, while a valuable indication-of the 
intent with which gas equipment is bought is not, however, conclusive, 
because even the snorTeoee weapons may be used for other than: 
prounuye purposes. The blast or spray type of cartridge, in the 
ands of'squads of company police off the plant pre, is as capable: 
of aggressive use as the long-range weapons. Plant. police or strike 
guar 8, as pointed out in previous reports, often tend to assume the 
unctions of public police and invade public streets or highways, or 
the property of others, with their gas weapons.” : 


C. Secrecy IN PurcHasina AND HANDLING OF MUNITIONS — | 


The fact that industrial purchasers of munitions frequently resort 
to all manner of subterfuge to conceal their purchase and possession | 
of arms and gas from their own employees is significantly indicative 
of the purposes for which such munitions are bought. Presumably, 
where the protection of the plant from marauders or from destruction | 
is the purpose of industrial munitions, their. purchase and possession 
would not arouse resentment among the employees and there would 
be little or no need for concealment. Indeed, if such protection were 
the sole purpose, employers would be eager to give as much publicity . 
as possible to their purchase and possession of munitions, since wide- 
spread knowledge that property is well protected acts as a deterrent 
to prospective thieves or marauders or trespassers. The fact is that 
munitions, and especially gas, are usually purchased by employers 
for the purpose of intervening in the policing of picket lines and the 
conduct of strikes. Through them the employer can and, as the 
record proves, often does invade the realm of public police authority 
and exercises physical coercion upon his own employees in his economic 
‘struggle with them. It is the widespread knowledge that modern: 
industrial munitions are adapted and intended for such purposes that 
induces employers to purchase and stock them secretly, 

The munitions companies, in their business methods, accept this 
state of affairs and carry on their trade in a manner which approxi- 
mates the secrecy and evasion that characterizes bootlegging. De- 

# Pt, 21, exhibits 4233-4237, pp. 9338-0339. 
8 Pt, 21, pp. 9232-9233, testimony of R. A. Mertz, plant manager. 
4 Pt, 15-D, exhibit 3668, p. 7064. 


4 Pt, 15-D, exhibits 3669-3679, pp. 7068-7072. 
* For & more detalled discuss{on of this practice see ch. V, pp. 106-122. 
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liveries are made and invoices are mailed to the homes of officials far 
from the plants; records are kept in blind or in fragmentary form; 
paymente are made through disreputable intermediaries and in cash; 
invoices are written up in misleading terms, and sometimes the muni- 
tions companies are not even informed of the identity of the actual 
purchasers. These measures of precaution are not excessive. Knowl- 
edge of the presence of large stores of gas, or other munitions, has a 
pronounced disruptivs effect on labor relationships. Employees resent 
the uopnee expression of distrust engendered the state of armed 
neutrality which prevails when a company stocks up in anticipation 
of a strike. : 

The effect upon employees of the knowledge that their employer is 
arming in anticipation of a strike was tersely stated by Guy L. Sweany, 
a member of Arin Lodge of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Stéel and Tin Workers in the Alloy plant of the Republic Steel Corpo- 
ration, in Canton, Ohio, in 1935. According to other testimony before 
the committee, the Republic Steel Corporation, in anticipation of a 
strike for recognition on the part of the employees of the Berger 
Manufacturing Co;, a subsidiary in Canton, had armored a truck in 
the plant and cut steel pipes and bars into lengths for use as clubs. 
‘These preparations were effected before the strike was called. When 
the strike began on May 27, 1935, company police were armed with 
the clubs, and invaded the areas surrounding the plant with shot- 

uns, gas guns, and other weapons, in a brutal and intimidatory way.” 

r. Sweany testified that his lodge, which was not immediately 
affected by the Berger strike, was drawn into the strike because of the 
effect of the company’s preparations and the activities of the com- 
pany’s guards upon its members. 

Mr. Sweany. The lodge that I belonged to took action the following evening 
after the Berger strike was called and took a strike vote and joined the Berger 


Lodge in their strike. 

Senator LA FotiettTe. Were you present at the meeting? 

Mr. Sweany. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Foiuerrs. What were the reasons for this action? 

Mr. Sweany. Because of the massacre the Monday afternoon, and because that 
the men were agitated because of the armoring of the car unnecessarily in ‘their 
presence in the Alloy plant. They had seen guards go through there, and the 
men were agitated there, and the shooting in the morning and the evening agitated 
them further and they demanded a strike vote and took the vote to go out on 
strike. 

Senator La Fouuerre. You spoke of the armoring of a car as having had some 
influence on the men. What was that incident? _ 

Mr. Sweany. Well, they were armoring a car in the Alloy plant where there 
was no strike or no talk of any Jabor trouble at all. This organization had re- 
quested recognition from the management but we had agreed not tn force the 
issue at the time, and everything seemed to be going along quite allright. They 
could have dealt with this organization without formal recognition, but when they 
proceeded to arm cars and cut pipes, preparatory to use in this strike, this aggra- 
vated the men and they said, ‘‘ Well, if it is a strike they want, we will have to do 
it sooner or later anyhow, they are going to force the issue, and we might as well 
join with Berger when they go on strike.” This was the talk in the plant prior 
to Berger going on strike. a3 dts ae 

Senator La Fouuetre. What do you mean by “‘cutting pipe? 

Mr. Swuany. Well, they were cutting pipe in short lengths. 

Senator La Fouverrs. For what? -- 


For a full description of this strike see this committee's report, entitled “Private Police Systems,” 
76th Cong., Ist sess., 8. Rept. No. 6, pt. 2, pp. 126-144 and pp. 219-231. Bee algo ch. V .pp. 107-115. 
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Mr. Swrany. To use as clubs, ; ae 

Senator La Fo.iunrrs. As a part of the operation of the shop? —s— «ssi , 

Mr. Sweany. Well, it was done in the shop, and when some one inquired what 
et pipes were for, they were told that they were to be used as weapons by the’ 
police force. . 


That such a reaction on the part of employees is customary * is 
recognized by the officials of munitions companies. Senator Thomas 
brought the matter up in his examination of A. S. Ailes, vice president 
of the Lake Erie Chemical Co. of Cleveland, Ohio: 


Senator THomas. You also sell to people in an unopen way, according to your 
testimony. One company wants to buy your product but you will bill another 
man, Is that man always a legitimate business man? 

Mr. Aruss. It is very obvious why a company does not want spare of that 
nature to come openly in their factory. They have a perfect right to buy in 
secret. They may never use it, so why stir up something to make the employees 
think that the company is ready to gas them when the trouble may never occur 
and the gas may never be used. Therefore, in general they buy the material 
and do not disclose it on the books to their employees in general. 


It is perfectly clear, as Senator Thomas pointed out in his next 
question, that such secrecy in purchasing is caused by the fact that the 
gas is not intended for protective use. This fact, however, causes no 
surprise to the munitions companies, nor does it alter or restrict the 
sale of their wares. 


Senator THomas. If you have sold the company that has used the gas, then 
you would not sell them again in this indirect way, because you would know 
they were not going to use it for any protective purposes? 

Mr. A1tes. We would deliver it in whatever way they wanted it. There is — 
nothing secret about that at all as far as we are concerned. 

Senator THomas. That is, you would then have two sets of business morality, 
would you not? 

Mr. Airs. No. 

Senator THomas. You would not sell them under the first set of circumstances, 
but you would sell them under the second set of circumstances? . 

Mr. ArLes. We would sell industrial companies secretly all they want. We 
know who is getting it. I did say I would not sell the bootleg coal diggers.* 


The need for secrecy in purchasing munitions was explained almost 
as frankly by representatives of industrial corporations. The: Re- 
public Steel Corporation customarily purchased its munitions on a 
cash basis with as few records of the transaction as possible.” Charles 
M. White, vice president in charge of operations for the Republic 
Steel Corporation, testifying about Republic’s purchase of $11,900.71 
worth of gas and revolvers ® in anticipation of a strike in June 1934, 
explained the need for such purchase methods as follows: 


In purchasing some of this material, in order not to arouse various comments 
and get the men thinking, it they stayed in the plant and a strike was called that 
there was going to be all kinds of trouble, in order not unduly to alarm them, a 


* 8 Pt, 24, pp, 10078-10079. 

For another illustration of the widespread resentment aroused among employees by the knowledge that 
their employers are arming, see preliminet hearings on 8. Res, 266, 74th Cong., 2d sess., p. 39, testimony of 
J. P. Harris of Portsmouth, Ohio, concern a pee rchase on August 1935 by the Wheeling Steel Corpora: 
tion of gas and gas equipment from Federal Laboratories, Inc. According to Mr. Harris’ testimony, these 
munitions were sent to the personnel manager of the corporation; the delivery came to the attention of the 
stockroom employees; they questioned the personnel manager about it, and he denied that the company 
had ordered the gas. Federal Laboratories’ records establish the fact of the purchase. 

® Pt. 2, pp. 416-416. 

* © Pt, 2, p. 416. 

#2 In 1932 the corporation requested secret delivery of 26 revolvers purciesed from Smith & Wesson through 
Federal Laboratories, Inc. Federal Laboratories requested Smith & Wesson to ship to an agent and not 
to the customer, stating that the corporation had specifically requested that shipment be delivered in this 
mentee ~_ pate exhibit 3635, p. 7048). 

e ? p. . 
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Jot of these purchases were made on & cash basis. We have very poor records 
of how they were made.“ | | 


Delivery was made in secret by the salesman, payment made in cash 
and ‘very poor records” kept so that the employees wouldn’t “get 
thinking’”’ and be “‘alarmed.”-- 

In preparation for the 1937 ‘Little Steel” strike, Republic ordered 
& large amount of gas equipment. Federal Laboratories’ agent, 
J. J. Baxter, testified that he had used the same method of delivery 
which had been specified 4 years previously. Two weeks before the 
strike began, and in the midst of negotiations between Republic and 
the Steel Workers Organizing Committee, Baxter delivered over 
$33,000 worth of gas equipment to Republic’s plants.“ His testi- 
mony reads: | 


Senator La Foutu»trs. Now, will you tell me when the shipments were made 
and how they were made? 

Mr. Baxter. Shipments were made around about—I will say around and in the 
middle of May, and delivered by truck from Pittsburgh and distributed around 
to the different plants. ~- 

Senator La Fo.ietre. Did you accompany the shipments? 

Mr, Baxter. Yes, sir; I did. 

Senator La Fouuette. Did you go by truck? 

Mr. Baxter. By truck and car also. 

Senator La Fotiettg. As you made these deliveries, how were you paid for 
the consignments which you left at the various plants? 

_ Mr. Baxrer. Some of the captains of the various plants paid for the shipments, 
and there were times when a shipment was not paid for right at the present time, 
but it was paid for within the next week or 10 days. 

Senator La Foturrrs. And how were you paid for these invoices? 

Mr. Baxter. By cash. 

Senator La Foutetrte. Where did you go on this trip after you left Pittsburgh? 
Give me the itinerary? 

Mr. Baxter. I went-from Pittsburgh to Youngstown and made the delivery 
at Youngstown at the various plants. From there we made delivery at Warren, 
Ohio; from Warren, Ohio, we made deliveries to the Cleveland plants, and from 
the Cleveland pene we made the deliveries in the Massillon plants and Canton 
plants and back into Youngstown. 

Senator La Fotuntre. When you went to these various plants, Mr. Baxter. 
how did you actually deliver the goods? 

Mr. Baxter, How did we actually deliver the goodst We delivered it right 
to the police captain of each plant.¢ ; . 
Experience in Canton in 1935 gave an indication of the “alarm” which 
would have been felt by Republic employees if they had realized that 
during a period of peaceful, across-the-table negotiation looking toward 
collective bargaiming between union representatives and their em- 
ployer in 1937, there was being stored up in the police offices of the 

epublic plants the largest private arsenal of sickening and tear gis 
ever assembled.” ; , 

It is apparent that Republic’s praia: concern was to prevent ship- 
ments of arms from coming into its plant openly by express. Other 
companies resort to devices of concealment, not only to prevent the 
open shipment of arms, but to conceal all evidence of the transactions 

#4 Pt, 23, p. 9762. 
66 Pt, 27, p. 11200 ff, 
Personal delivery by the munit‘ons agent to the plant Pollee force {s a common practice in the muniti 
On practice in them ons 
. On A t 24, 1934, a s: for th : ; ; 
Pasi oir with of velo by he ek Boer te Pine Gees he eR ena 
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so I took it up myself Wednesday” (Pt. 2, p. 411). pars ' ving department, 
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from their office force, This was particularly the case with the Weir- 


ton Steel Co., of Weirton, W. Va,, during its purchase of munitions in 
1933 and 1934, The Weirton Steel Co.’s billing instructions are re- 
vealed in the correspondence between Federal Laboratories, Inc., and 
Smith & Wesson, revolver manufacturers, Federal Laboratories 
wrote to Smith & Wesson on May 24, 1934: | | a 

GENTLEMEN: This acknowledges your letter of May 22nd regarding shipment 
of twelve .38 caliber Military and Police Revolvers to us. - te, Gish 

These revolvers are to be shipped ultimately to the Weirton Steel Company: 
However, on all previous shipments to that company, you permitted us to b 
these weapons ourselves. This is absolutely necessary from the point of view of 
the customer who at the same-time, orders gas equipment from us, We have 
been specifically requested that no invoice specifying revolvers come from us or 
from any other concern. We assume that you will permit us to bill these revolvers 
in accordance with our usual practice with the Weirton Steel Corporation.* 


Federal Laboratories again wrote Smith & Wesson on June 9, 1934: 


We will send you confirming requisition for your permanent record today, and 
ask that the invoice be made out to Weirton Steel, but send it to us rather than 
direct to Weirton Steel; on account of their desire that their employees be not 
familiar with what they are doing, they require we use great secrecy in the way 
bills are handled.® ; . 

Invoices from the Federal Laboratories, Inc., to the Weirton Steel 
Co., during the latter’s strike_in September and October 1933 reveal 
the usual practice of billing insisted upon. These invoices bear no 
itemization whatever. They carry the sole notation “for special 
services rendered” and are addressed personally to company officials. 
During September and October 1933, invoices for $5,000 worth of 
“special services’ were addressed by Federal Laboratories, Inc., to 
F. A. Hanlin, vice president of the Weirton Steel Co. In May and 
June of 1934, when a general strike was anticipated in the steel 
industry, invoices for more than $5,000 of munitions were billed to 
F. M. Hesse, an official not of the Weirton Steel Co., but of its parent 
corporation, the National Steel Corporation, at its Pittsburgh office.” 
Weirton’s “desire that their employees be not familiar with what they 
are doing”’ is quite in line with Republie’s feeling on the same subject 
and springs from a recognition of the effect which the known presence 
of munitions has upon employment relations. | 

The correspondence of the munitions agents reveal that other com- 
panies have adopted the practices of personal delivery of munitions 
by a salesman, and personal invoices to officers of the company, thus 
circumventing both the receiving and accounting departments of the 
corporations involved. The American Optical Co., of Southbridge, 
Mass., for example, adopted these devices in purchasing $874 worth 
of gas equipment from the Lake Erie Chemical Co. in September 
1934. Lake Erie’s salesman wrote the following memorandum coy- 
ering shipping and billing instructions for this order of gas: 

Have just wired you an order to be shipped to Worcester, Mass. This material 
is for the American Optical Company at Southbridge, Mass., but they didn’t 
want it known that they had this equipment so they had it shipped to Duncan & 
Goodell at Worcester, from whom they will get it and take it to Southbridge. 
~ @ Pt, 15-D, exhibit 3637, p. 7045, 


@ Pt. 15-D, exhibit 3638, p. 7046. ' 
Pt, 15-D, exhibit 3572, pp. 6990-6001; pt. 15-D, exhibit 3663, p. 7061. 
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When you send invoice have it read the same as on their purchase order “Equip- 
ment as per conversation with your Mr. Foote” and not itemized what the ma- 
terial is. Send the Invoice to Mr. Mosher, V. P. personally.” 


The Chevrolet Motor Division of the General Motors Corporation 
adopted the same practice in its purchase of munitions. In January 
1936, the Chevrolet Motor Division ordered gas and gas equipment for 
its Kansas City, Mo., plant. A Detroit agent of Federal Laboratories 
Inc., received this order and forwarded the following shipping and 
billing instructions: 

The onal should be sent to Mr. E. W. Pughe, 6417 Summett Street, 
Kansas City, Mo.: 

3 GB Masks 

12 M-29 Billies 

36 M-29 Billy Cartridges 
6 Smoke Grenades 

The balance of nine (9) gas masks should be shipped to my office in Detroit for 
delivery at this point. 

Invoice should be sent to Mr. A. Marshall, Personal Director, Chevrolet Motor 
Gas Company, General Motors Building, Detroit, Michigan, for the total amount 
with prices as specified on order also with the notation on invoice that nine (9) 
gas masks were shipped to Detroit, balance to Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr, E. W. Pughe, Kansas City, Mo., is the manager of the Chevrolet Motor 
Car Company at that point and deem it advisable to ship to his home instead of 
shipping to their plant, however, you will undoubtedly draw your own conclusions 
that they intend to purchase through the Detroit office and pay for all merchan- 
dise from that point and that the invoices should be sent Personal to Mr. Mar- 


shall.” 


Similar procedure had been followed by the Chevrolet Motor 
Division as far back as October 1933, when purchases for its plant at 
Flint had been invoiced personal to Arnold enz, personnel manager, 
and delivered directly by the salesman.” 

A Bg involved method of concealment was employed by 
the H. C. Frick Coke Co.” in 1934. The following shipping instruc- 
tions were forwarded with an order to Federal Laboratories, Inc., 
for $3,391.08 worth of gas munitions on February 10, 1934: 

Ship to Mr. John B. Michlea, Wolvin Building, Duluth, Minnesota. Invoiced 
to H. C. Frick Coke Company, Frick Annex, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Agent: 


House-Baum, 
Boxes to be marked: ‘‘Merchandise from H. C. Frick Coke Company.’’ In other 


words, H. C, Frick Coke Company appears as shipper. This order is confidential, 
No representative of Federal is to consult with either Frick Company or their 
purchasing department for further instructions, These are final.” 


A rather interesting variation in the wording of an invoice for gas 
a4 ment is revealed in a letter from Federal Laboratories’ agent, 

. P. Dillingham, in Upper Darby, Pa., to the company’s treasurer, 
on the subject of an order for the Hercules Cement Corporation. In 
addition to the wording of the invoice, it appears that the order was 
kept secret by shipping in care of the local sheriff. Mr. Dillingham 
wrote: 
Subject—Hercules Cement Corp. 


I rather questioned the shipment of this order in care of Sheriff Boyer, but it 
worked out very well, and now the customer is anxious to keep the purchase a 


11 Pt, 15-D, exhibit 3764, p. 7218, 

1? Pt. 16-D, exhibit 3502, pp. 7010 f, 

3 Pt, 2, exhibit 232, p. 609, a letter from Paul H, Killan, detective agency proprietor and munitions sales- 
man for the Lake Erle Chemical Co,, to A. 8. Alles, dated October 2, 1933. 

™% Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation. 

8 Pt. 7, p. 2444. For another example, see pt. 2, p. 408, 
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secret in its own opanisati 
as followe—'"One Gas 


Customer insists upon this for protection, as they are having labor trouble.’ 


Bookkeeping records of munitions purchases are often separated 
from regular accounting files and destroyed in order to conceal evi- 
dence of the fact that arms or gas have been bought.. An example of 
such destruction was described by Franklin G. Smith, president of the 
Ohio Rubber Co., of Willoughby, Ohio, which purchased over $3,000 
worth of gas and gas equipment in February 1935. When asked why 
he could not produce invoices for all the purchases of gas made by his 
company, he explained as follows: ee 

Everything that had to do with that strike was handled through a petty cash 
account and kept separate. It was not the kind of information that we wanted 
to go through our files, and when the; strike was all over and everything waa 
cleaned up, those papers were destroyed, which is in accordance with our general 
filing plan.” 

The records contain other examples of secret sales.” Secrecy also 
attaches to sales to law-enforcement agencies In cases where the funds 
are provided by private corporations,” or where local law enforcement 
appears to be under the domination of private interests. This 
subject will be treated more fully in chapter VI. | 

A fear that purchases of munitions will become known has, in some 
cases, restrained industrial corporations from making such purchases. 
Kiven the most devious methods run the risk of exposure, especially 
in small towns. An example is provided by a strike in the Pelzer 
Manufacturing Co., Pelzer, S. C., in 19385, where, according to a fas 
salesman, an impending investigation of strike armament and the 
difficulty of concealing arms purchases from employees induced the 
company to refrain from buying.®! : | | 

Secrecy has reached such lenges that the munitions companies are. 
in some cases unaware of the identity of the purchaser. On March 3, 
1937, in Chicago, Federal Laboratories sold $475 worth of tear gas 
and sickening gas, grenades, and long- and short-range gas shells to a 
completely unknown purchaser. This sale was arranged for by Mr. 
Barker, vice president of Federal Laboratories, who described it in a 
letter to Senator La Follette in these terms: | ~° 

The party velop pening advised that our representative had called on his come. 
pany sometime ago, fully explaining the various protective products we manu-. 
facture. The manner in which he discussed the various products which his. 
company desired to secure, clearly showed that the subject had been discussed with 
them by our representative. Inasmuch as our representative solicit only legitimate: 
corporations and law enforcement agencies, I was satisfied that the equipment was 
required for the protection of life and property. . 
asked for the name of the corporation and for specific shipping instructions, 
The reply was to the effect that the corporation would send for the material and 


pay for same on delivery, but would not disclose the name or location of the cor- 
poration for the following reasons. 


% Pt, 15-D, exhibit 3593, p. 7011. 

1 Pt, 21, p, 0228. - 

1t See especially pt. 2, p 409, describing the sale of $3,588.56 worth of tear gas and siekening gas sent toa 
railroad agent, apparently for the use of the Anaconda Copper Co., of Montana, in May 1934. oe 

1” For example, see pt. 2, exhibit 253, p. 638. ; 

Seo pt. 7, Pp. 2446; pt. 2, p. 646. : 

" Pt. 2, exhibit 230, p. 608, from a letter from E, E, Hearn, Lake Erie Chemical Co. salesman, to the Lake 
Erie Chemical Co., dated September 11, 1935. 
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- The conditions confronting the corporation at the tiine were such that they felt 
the need of emergency synipuiens for ‘protection but were unwilling to run‘ the 
account through the Boo el ik, ply en or have employees ‘find out that 
a delivery was being accepted. The company hoped to. avoid trouble, and felt 
that should’ pooniedey ‘spread among the employees that they were making 
preparations to defend the plant, that such information might increase the chance 
or trouble, when every possible effort was being made to avoid difficulty. 
__- Under the circtimstances I agreed to make the delivery in question. A messen- 
_ger called for the equipment early in the afternoon of the same day, paying for 
same at the time of delivery. e do not have the name of the corporation or 
that of the messenger who picked up the material. Serial numbers of the items. 
delivered will be found on the attached sheet.® 
It is clear that these elaborate and devious devices for concealing 
the purchase of industrial munitions are common practice. The fact. 
that such precautions are taken to insure secrecy in itself indicates that 
rotection of property is not the sole purpose of industrial munitions. 
mployees and the public generally in industrial communities realize 
that such munitions are brought in not only for the purpose of protect- 
ing industrial premises but also for use on picket lines and other demon- 
strations. Whatever the justification may be for such use, public 
opinion condemns intervention by private forces in a field of policing 
which should be reserved to impartial public authority. Concealment. 
of the purchase of munitions, whether by private or public interest, 
betrays a purpose to use such arms in an aggressive or partisan fashion. 


D. Munitions as Part or ANTIUNION PoLicy 


The use for which munitions are intended bears definite relation to. 
the labor policy of the purchaser. The correlation between munitions. 
purchases and strikes or threats of strikes has been fully pointed out 
in the discussion of appendix A in section 1 of this chapter. That 
demands for recognition were the predominating cause of the strikes 
in appendix A is not extraordinary because, during the period under 
investigation, 1933-37, those companies which refused to recognize 
and deal with their employees suffered most from strikes. Refusal to 
recognize and bargain with unions has long been acknowledged as one 
of the primary causes of industrial disturbance in the United States.. 
It is natural, therefore, that companies who cling to such a labor policy 
are the most prominent purchasers of industrial munitions. What 
remains to be pointed out is that a labor-relations policy based on the 
refusal to recognize and deal with unions colors the use of industrial 
munitions in strikes. An intent to destroy unions is an aggressive 
intent. Industrial munitions are capable of aggressive use upon 
pickets, paradés, union meetings, and union property. Strikes in. 
which the employer refuses to recognize unions and_ bargain collec- 
tively cannot be settled; they can only be broken. Invariably such 
strikes generate bitter feelings and tense situations. There is every 

ssibility that arms and munitions purchased by the employer side 
in such strikes will be used, not for protection but for purposes of 
aggression, provocation, or intimidation, and that such uso will occur: 

company property in the streets or surrounding territory. 


® Pt. 15-D, exhibit 3501-A, p. 7009. 
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An employer’s arms, in time of strike, i frequently. given. into the 
hands either of the:plant:or company police force, or of. professional 
strikeguards or strikebreakers e committee has demonstrated 
in ita re gn ‘on, private police systems, employers committed to. a 
policy o sition to unions have, in some cases, made their plant- 
Pr rotection departments into instruments of antiunion labor. policy. 

he pauitdities found that, in such cases, company. Police have been 
charged with the function of spying upon or arranging for espionage 

within labor unions, During labor-organizing campaigns, they have 
systematically harassed, shadowed, and beaten union organizers. 
strikes they have conducted unprovoked and brutal assaults on crowds 
of strikers and pickets. In short, these so-called police systems have 
been trained by some antiunion employers, i in the business of harassing 
and destroying organizations of employees. It is significant that the 
officers of such police systems have charge of the industrial arsenals 
of their employers. James L, Williams, superintendent. of the police 
department of the Republic Steel Corporation arranged for that com- 
pany’s purchase of sup ppc of gas and their distribution, & Williams 
ne his subordinates also placed spies in the unions of Republic em- 
a hes and received their reports. James M. Woltz, chief of police 
he Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., had custody of its great arse- 
aa 8 It was the policemen of the Republic Steel Corporation who 
used its gas guns and shotguns on pickets and crowds of bystanders 
in the so-called Berger strike in Canton in May 1935." The juxtapo- 
sition of spy reports and arms in the hands of company police is no 
accident. Both are weapons against unionism, to be used by men 
schooled in all the practices and devices of defeating employee organ- 
izations. ~~ 

The significance of entrusting arms to professional strikeguards i is 
even more sinister. The-committee found that the purpose of the 
professional strikeguards furnished by detective agencies or employers’ 
associations is to discredit and destroy instruments of collective bar- 
gaining and make amicable settlement of disputes an impossibility. 
Customarily, such strikeguards are armed, and given access to em- 
ployers’ arsenals.” The detective agenciés ‘make a business of break- 
ing unions, both through espionage and strike services. As will be 
pointed out fully below,® in several instances known to the committee, 
detective agencies have added the purveying of arms to their other 
antiunion functions. Not only are the arms supplied to professional 
strikeguards almost certain to be used in brital aggressive, and in- 
timidatory fashion, ‘but the fact that arms are commonly entrusted to 
such men by antiunion employers illuminates much concerning the 
practice and purpose of industrial munitioning. , 

oo Rept. No. 6, pt. 2, 76th Cong,, Ist sess, . 
4 Pt. 27, pp. 11236 ff, testimony of James L, Williams, 
wu Pt, oe PP nia ft, testimony of James M. Wol ; 
woe Seo also 8. Rept. No. 6, pt. 2,7 vetin ‘Cong., 1st sees, ch. VI. 
we ‘No. 6, 76th Co ong., Ist sess, ‘Btrikebreaking Services. Strikeguards used cctier purchased 
ny eee the jolowis situations: Ohio Rubber Co, strike, February 1934 (S. Rept. No. Bia 

ts. 21-22 passim; below p pp. 116ff); Dene Charles, La., longshore strike (S. See bet . No.6, pp. 55ff.); the! ince & 
Decker Electric Co., Kon Ohio (S. Rept. No. 6 6, pp. 4 46 ff; pt. 3 3, pp. 93 below, Aue 1208); W Polat 
tea espera Co,, West Point, Ga. ., during 1034 foxtilestrike (8S. Rept. No.6 pp. 41 ft.; below 
Tac : nec Co, cast fee ‘Clogian hho 198 5 SR At AA Ny so see 100); National soakati 
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_ The dangers implicit in the arms purchases of a company whose 
managerial and supervisory staff is schooled in an unbending policy 
of antiunionism, is-demonstrated by this committee’s examination of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., covering the period of its industrial 
disputes in 1935 and 1936. The committee does not have testimony 
concerning the actual use of the more modern features of industrial 
armaments by this company, but it has abundant evidence of its 
preparations for the use of gas and gas equipment. 

In 1935 the Goodyear company was confronted by the growing or- 
ganization of the United Rubber Workers, then affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, in its plants in Akron. The -om- 
pany’s policy was to refuse to recogniz® tha union. At a meeth g of 
the company’s personnel officials in September 1935, Clifton Slusser, 
vice president and factory manager, discussed its labor policy. At 
that time the company had recently established a plant in Australia 
where union agreements were in force, applied and interpreted by the 
Australian labor courts. Mr. Slusser said; 

We have gone in places where unions have dominated * * * We have only 
one place where we have necessarily recognized them to any extent, and that is 
Australia, and I am of the same opinion today as the day we started. Had we 
tackled that job wholly and thoroughly from a Goodyear standpoint we would 
never have had the problems with the union in Australia that we have had. I 
hope now that our centralized personnel department, in the passing out of Good- 
year principles, will be able to clean up that situation in Australia and get that 
eats into a position where it will not be dominated by the unions and by the 

ederal courts, because I know such a thing is possible.® 
This statement clearly indicates that the corporation not only re- 
fused to recognize unions, but also bent its efforts toward destroying 
and breaking down unions where they were already in existence and 
where the company was working under agreement with them. 

In pursuance of this policy the company was a subscriber, through 
the Employers Association of Akron, to the labor-espionage services 
of the Corporaiions Auxiliary Co. During the period 1933-36, in- 
clusive, the company paid a total of $50,173.92 to the Employers 
Association of Akron.”* The bulk of the income of this association 
went to the Corporations Auxiliary Co. for labor spies whose reports 
were rendered to all members, including Goodyear.” 

The antiunion activities of the company were not confined to 
espionage. During the strike in Akron in 1936 the company con- 
tributed $15,000 to the Akron Law and Order League, a vigilante 
organization whose leader, former Mayor C. Nelson Sparks, of 
Akron, made speeches so inflammatory that they drew the condemna- 
tion of local newspapers and citizenry.®! In one radio speech during 
the strike Mayor Sparks said: : 

Help us to gang up for constitutional law and order in this wonderful city. 
Help us to make this Law and Order League so representative of public opinion 
that we can say to those out-of-town radical leaders, who have lighted tbe fires 
of discontent in this city, to get the hell out of here, and we are not goir., to be 
too much interested in the dignity of their going. 

# Pt. 8, p. 2001. | 
Me Pt, 8, exbibit 1066, p. 3197, 
> Pt, 8 pp. 2068 ff, testimony of Harold C. Parsons, secretary-treasurer of Employers Association of 


kron. 
Pt. 8, pp. 2051-2054, testimony of Paul W. Litchfield. 
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Senator La Fouuerte. Is it a fair statement of Polley Mr, Slusser—and if not, 
please point out where J am in error—that it is the policy of the Goodyear Co., 
insofar as possible, to confine union activities—and by ‘union activities” I mean 
outside union activities—to Akron and to prevent its spread to other plants? 

* * * * Ok * * 


Mr. Suusser. Yes. 


In May 1936 Mr. Slusser, at a conference with representatives of 
the United Rubber Workers, in Akron, told a union organizer that. if 
he went to Gadsden, Ala., to organize the company’s plant there “he 
might get his head knocked off.’ * When the president of the 
United Rubber Workers went to Gadsden shortly thereafter, to settle 
a grievance that had arisen between union members and the com- 
pany, that is practically what happened to him. Attempting to hold 
a meeting in the Gadsden Court House he was mobbed, beaten, and 
with his wife forced to leave town. His injuries included concussion 
of the brain, and required hospitalization.” 

Shortly thereafter, on June 25, 1936, other union representativés 
who had arrived in Gadsden and set up a union office were assaulted 
and driven out of town. The union office was wrecked and looted.** 
The union representatives who were victims of this assault identified 
their assailants as employees and supervisory personnel of the Good- 

ear plant and Gulf States Steel plant in Gadsden.” The arms used 

y the assailants were guns, blackjacks, and lead knuckles.* In all 
the disorder the city authorities were conspicuously absent or inactive. 
This attitude on the part of the public authorities was perhaps 
partly explained by testimony of Alton C. Michaels, superintendent of 
the Goodyear plant in Gadsden. : 

Senator La Foutverrs, Did you have any conferences with the city commis- 
sioners in Gadsden in June of 1936? 

Mr. Micnagts. No particular conversations; no sir. 

Senator La Fouterres. Did you see them at all in reference to any situation 
that was developing there with regard to labor unrest? 

Mr. MicuHaBis. I believe I talked to Mr. Meighan at one time and told him 
that I thought the boys were resentful of people coming down from Akron. 

Senator La Foututerrs. And what did he say 

Mr. Micuagzs, He didn’t say anything, other than that everybody was to get 
_ protection in the city of Gadsden. 

Senator La FouLerre. And what did pos understand him to mean when he 
said that everybody would get protection 


8 Pt. 8, p. 2953. : 
Pt. 8, p. 2078. 
4 Pt, 8, p. 2084, testimony of Clifton Slusser. See also pt. 8, pp. 2008-2000, testimony of William H. 
Rickets, member of the United Rubber Workers. 
Wy. ae 8, pp. 3003-3007, testimony of Sherman H. Dalrymple, international president of the United Rubber 
orkers. 
% Pt, 8, p. 30165 ff. testimony of John D. House. Ibid, p. 3021, testimony of E. L. Gray. 
7 Pt. 8, pp. 3024-3024, testimony of-E. L. Gray. 
 Thid, p. 3028, 
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Mr. Micaamis. Well, I imagine-he meant the companies and the individuals 
themselves from any organization.” . . 

The committee sought to identify the persons whe had participated 
in this assault on the union headquarters, Participants in this mob 
were identified as Goodyear employees, working in the plant on 
June 25, who were absent from the plant during the period of the 
attack from about 1 p. m. to 3 p.m. Goodyear pay roll records 
revealed that, in spite of this admitted absence, they had received 
pay for a full day’s work. The plant superintendent admitted that 
no disciplinary action had been taken against these men. They 
were not even reprimanded.'™ 

Testimony was obtained from one of the members of this mob, 
L. G. Cleere. Mr. Cleere stated that a gang had been organized by 
T. L. Bottoms, clerical assistant in the labor depurtment of the Gads- 
den plant. He testified that this gang was composed of Goodyear 
employees and supervisory officials and also included employees of the 
other companies in the town. All the men were sworn in as deputies 
and armed. The raid on the union headquarters was planned and 
organized at a meeting-in the cafeteria of the Goodyear plant prior to 
June 26. The men were told “the company and the law is behind 
you. 

The company’s connivance in the violent methods used to exclude 
organizers in Gadsden is too clear to be evaded. It was the company’s 
established policy to prevent organization in Gadsden. The vice 
president of the company had publicly stated that union organizers 
would meet with violence if they went to Gadsden. The gang of 
sluggers which broke up the union headquarters was organized in the 
Goodyear plant by responsible Goodyear employees. The men who 
participated in this gang were not docked their wages for their time 
out of the plant and were not reprimanded or disciplined in any way. 
In short, the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., during this period, was 
willing to adopt or encourage illegal, aggressive, and violent means to 
thwart the spread of union organization. 

It is against this background of labor policy marked. by espionage, 
vigilantism, and violence that the Goodyear Co.’s purchases of muni- 
tions must be considered. During the period 1933 to 1936, inclusive, 
it purchased $22,491.32 worth of gas, gas equipment, and arms. At 
the begmning of his examination before the committee Paul W. 
Litchfield, Goodyear president, was questioned as to his views con- 
cerning the use of munitions in industrial disputes ‘by company 
employees: 

Senator LAFouterrs. What are your views, if you care to give them, Mr. Litch- 
field, as the result of your long experience in the industrial field, concerning the 
use of gas or other munitions in industrial disputes by persons in the.employ of or 
on the pay roll of a company which is a party to the dispute as distinguished, I 
mean, from the use of such munitions or weapons in the hands of duly constituted 
officers of the law? 

Mr, Litcurievp. We believe that is the duty entirely of the officers of the law 
to perform. The only point I could see where it could be justified, in the case of 
the safety department of a corporation, is in defense of the property and lives of 
the persons in the interior of that property against attack,'0? 


* Pt. 8, p. 3034, 
1% Pt, 8, pp. 3033-8034, testiiony of Alton O. Michaels, 
11 Pt, 8, pp. 3044-3050, testimony of L. G. Cleere. 
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This statement of policy is unexceptionable, and one in which the 
committee concurs. It'was not, however, followed by the company. 
Mr. Litchfield was examined in detail concerning the purchases of 
munitions made by his. company in these years. He began his 
explanation by attributing the purchases to the necessity of protecting 
his company’s pay roll during the bank crisis in 1933. He testified as 
follows: | | - 

Mr, Litcnrreup. The first purchase was in 1933. As you know, the banking 
situation was such at that time that all the banks in Akron practically failed; 
there were no banking corporations in Akron, and we had to get the money down 
from Cleveland; we were paying cash, and we were carrying between $2,000, 

. and $3,000,000 fn currency in our vault, because of the very uncertain conditions 
on account of the banking situation; and that is why these purchases were mad 
uate my instructions, to afford a better defense of the payroll money in case o' 
a : . a 

For the protection of Goodyear’s two or three million dollars in cur 
rency during 1933 the company purchased $418.50 worth of. gas 
equipment, only $222 worth of which was purchased during the 
banking crisis in March.’ The rest of the $418.50 was not pur- 
chased until October 1933. 

In subsequent years the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. purchased the 


following amounts of gas: 


OSA eeccotn eon aes nowhere che tome ew sn aue wera oaeede4eee $2, 266. 59 
P08 Boor ees arate tance hee Gene anes ce eaa ome Bete 1, 076. 85 
POGOe eee teak bene aA ech was Gi ce ie ee See in ed ee ocd 13, 063. 24 

Pay-roll protection was obviously far overshadowed by some other 
purpose. 


In « signed statement submitted to the committee, Mr. Litchfield 
explained the 1935-36 figures as follows: 

The purchases of gas during the years 1935 and 1936 were made for supplying 
this equipment (vault protection devices) as well as for the general use of our 
watchman’s service. It is impossible to separate the items on the various invoices, 
but it would be only fair to say that during the years 1935 and 1936 the purchases 
made for the protection of our property generally constituted the major portion 
of the entire purchasces,!% 

In spite of Mr. Litchfield’s statement that the “major portion” of 
the 1985-36 purchases were for the “protection of our property,’ 
it appears from the invoices submitted that $11,757.85, out of the 
$13,063.24 purchased by Goodyear in the year 1936, was for material 
intended for the sheriff of Summit County, Ohio, and paid for by 
Goodyear. The pay-roll protection equipment amounted to only 
about 10 percent that year, which witnessed an important Goodyear 
strike during which these purchases were made. In his testimon 
Mr. Litchfield explained the purchases made in 1936 as being necessi- 
tated by ‘the mobs out in the street surrounding the plant.” He 
said that these purchases were,made at the request of the sheriff. It 
appears, however, that they may have been delivered to the plant. 
Mr. Litchfield’s testimony on this point was evasive: 


Senator La Foutwrre. Where were they delivered, Mr. Litchfield? | 
Mr. Litcuripyp. I do not know. I imagine they were delivered to the sheriff. 


ie Pt, 3, p, 2050. 
4 Invoices supplied by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber OCo., held in committee files. 
14 Pt, 15-O, exhibit 3067, p. 6457. 
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Senator La Fouitutrrz. You do not know whether they were delivered to the 
sheriff or to the company? noes mas a 

Mr. Litcurrevp, I imagine they were delivered to the sheriff and the police 
forces, because they had their own men inside our plant. 


The committee probed beyond Mr. Litchfield’s-assumption that the 
gas was needed to protect the plant from damage by pickets. During 
_1935 Goodyear made elaborate preparations in anticipation of a strike. 
A force of picked employees numbering between 100 and 400 persons '* 
was chosen for possible strike duty. This group was composed partly 
of members of the plant-protection department, partly of volunteers, 
and partly of the members of the Goodyear “flying squadron,” an 
organization of men trained in all departments of the plant, and 
capable of being promoted to foremen. These men were trained in 

itary tactics by National Guard officers on company property. 
The company paid them $1 an hour during their training periods. 
Some of the men received training in the use of rifles.'°7 The sheriff 
of Summit County, Ohio, swore these men in as deputies.’ 

The training that these men received centered around the use of 
gas in riot duty. Charles David Lesley, National Guard member 
and former employee of the Goodyear plant, who had participated 
in this training, described it as follows: 


Mr. Lusigey. There were general instructions given to the entire group in the 
use of & gas gun and the position of a man using this gun in the various formations. 
* * * * * * * 

Senator La Fouuerrs. What sort of particular formations did you practice 
that had to do with riots? 
Mr. Lesvey. The one that they stuck to very close was what is known as the 
wedge formation. 
* * * * * * * 


Senator La Fotuerrs. Describe that. 

Mr, Lesury. The formation is made by a group of men, who when they are 
in their positions, the formation takes the appearance of a wedge with a spearhead. 
* * * * * * * 

The position of this gas man is in the center, for his protection. 
Senator La Fo_uetrs. Would you describe this as an offensive or defensive 
formation? 
Mr. LesuEy. Offensive; absolutely. 
Senator La FouiEerrse. And were you told when you were practicing this 
wedge formation how it was to be employed? 
x * * * * ca * 


Mr. Lesuey. We were instructed that, although we were to be used as inside 
guards, it was to protect the property. Sheriff Flower did make this statement, 
that he might call on a number of us whom he felt had the necessary qualifications, 
to go out and break up any demonstration that might take place. 

Senator La Fou.etrs. Outside on the street? 
is pues That is right. And this wedge formation was the formation to 

used, 

Senator LA Fouuerre. Was there any discussion in these training periods of 
the use of any weapons aside from the gas gun? 

Mr. Lesupy. Yes. They picked a group of men _that had training in the 
handling of rifles. These men were trained elsewhere, however. 


* * * * * * * 


Senator La Fouuerre. Was there any discussion about the use of billies or 
clubs or blackjacks? 


10 Pt, 8, p, 2051. pee 

1 Pt, 8, pp. 2974-2075, testimony of Clifton Siusser, vice president and factory manager; ibid, pp. 2903~ 
2097, testimony of Charles David Lesley, former employee of tho Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Mr. Lesley 
sets the number at 400. Mr. Slusser at 100. 

a Be p. 2007, testimony of Mr. Lesley. 
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Mr, Lesuny. Yes. 


Senator La Fouuerrp, What was reid about that? Neat ties 

Mr. Lesisy. Merely that they would be furnished in time of trouble. — 

As has been noted above, the company purchased some 1,600 clubs 
during the period 1933-36." Had trouble occurred the gas squads 
would have been amply supplied. The training of these men in rifle 
fire and offensive gas tdétics, however much it violated President 
Litchfield’s canons for the use of industrial munitions, was entirely 
consistent with the practice of the company in 1935 and 1936. ‘The 
company was clearly guilty, at Gadsden, of conniving in the excur- 
sions of a mob into the streets and union headquarters. In 1936, 
in Akron, it actively and financially supported an organization whose 
leader attempted to whip up a mob spirit and drive the organizers 
out of town. In the light of such an attitude, it does not appear 
illogical that the company should have trained its own employees in 
the use of gas and firearms for street fighting. 

The deep significance of the unregulated and unlimited purchase of 
arms by a corporation which harbors such purposes should not be over- - 
looked. What happened at Gadsden or Akron was bad enough, but 
what might have happened had the stores of arms been made available 
to the vigilantes would have been far worse. Lack of restraint on 
the part of a foreman, or the whim of a plant policeman, could per- 
fectly well have resulted in arming the mob with gas guns or revolvers 
from the company’s arsenal, turning a disorderly situation into some~ 
thing very close to civil war. = 

In view of the fact that other corporations, whose animosity toward 
the process of union organization has been proven to be no less than 
that of the Goodyear Co., have large stores, not only of gas but of 
revolvers, shotguns, and machine guns, the need of taking legislative 
steps becomes apparent. The use of such stores of ammunition and 
arms by vigilante groups has been a possibility more than once in the 
bitter industrial disputes of the last 4 years. What has saved the 
country from more tragic occurrences has been its good fortune rather 
than its good sense. Steps should be taken to prevent the possibility 
that such arms may fall into the hands of lawless groups in the future. 


BECTION 8. PURPOSE AS REVEALED BY THE MUNITIONS COMPANIES 


The committee’s intensive investigation of the three principal muni- 
tions companics mentioned above, Federal Laboratories, Inc., Lake 
Erie Chemical Co., and Manville Manufacturing Corporation, in- 
cluded an examination of the correspondence between these companies 
and their sales agents. This correspondence is more indicative of the 
-true nature of the munitions business than any public professions or 
statements made by the companies in order to justify their business. 
The announced policies of the munitions companies are widely at vari- 
ance with their conduct. The slogan “On the side of-law and order” 
appears on the letterhead of Federal Laboratories, Inc. Similarly 
the Lake-Erie Chemical Co. takes the position that it sells only to 
law-enforcement agencies and ‘“‘good citizens,” ' In their business 

1 Ibid. pp. 2996-2007. . 
p. 63 


1 Oh, IIT, p. 63. 
ii Pt, 2, p. 390. Testimony of A. 8. Ailes, sales manager of the Lake Erle Chemica) Co, 
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practices, however, the companies. push the sales of their products: 
without attention to law and order or the merits of the disputes in 
which their weapons are to be employed, The attitude of their agents. 
and employees toward the sale of gas and machine guns, constitutes 
an index of the real purpose and use of these weapons. 


_ A. Dupznpsncs or Munitions VeNpors oN Strrixes AND Lazorn TRovusie: 


The statements of the responsible officers of the munitions companies 
reveal that their business depends in a large measure on the existence: 
of labor disputes and strikes. 

The wave of union organization evoked by section 7 (a) of the 
National Industria] Recovery Act and the National Labor Relations. 
Act meant increased business for the munitions companies as it did 
for the detective and strikebreaking agencies. Like the detective: 
agencies, the munitions companies allied themselves with the em- 
ployer in the industrial disputes which arose from the efforts of unions 
and employees to exercise the rights of self-organization and collective 
bargaining guaranteed to them by those laws. 

July 24,1934, John W. Young, president of Federal Laboratories,. 


Inc., wrote to his sales agents as follows: 


Police departments in small communities can no longer say that they need not 
worry about trouble. Section 7 (a) of the National Recovery Act states that 
labor shall have the right to organize without interference on the part of the 
employer—but it does not state that labor shall not be interfered with from the 
outside. This has thrown open an opportunity for the unscrupulous promoter 
to come in and organize labor for what he can get out of it. 

Onion farms, fruit farms organize. Gas Station employees, and people who 
never dreamed of labor trouble ara having it now because of the interference of 
outsiders-—and the sheriff and the law-enforcement officer must be prepared to. 
handle this situation.!"3 


In this statement, Mr. Young emphasized law-enforcement agencies 
as the market for munitions. On other occasions, however, the 
company gave first importance to employers as the market for gas 
weapons. At a convention of the salesmen of Federal Laboratories, 
in Pittsburgh in 1934, the heads of the company again directed 
attention to section 7 (a) and the developing conflict between em- 
ployees' organizing under its protection and employers hostile to the 
recognition of collective-bargaining agencies. Joseph M. Roush, 
salesman for Federal Laboratories in California, attended this con- 
vention, and, in a deposition, described the speeches made there: 


. You heard these speeches yourself?——-A. Yes; most of them, 

. Do you recall the speeches now?-——A. No; other than the general thought 
behind them; namely, that trouble would occur; that we should take advantage 
of it; that where law enforcement groups could not purchase we should try to- 
raise funds either through public subscriptions or by calling on private individuals 
ourselves; to keep in constant contact with corporations; and in general. take 
advantage of the trouble that, according to the Federal Laboratories’ officials. 
would take place due to the administration and the laws which it had enacted— 
calling specific attention to the N. R. A. section 7 (A) which Mr. Young, presi- 
dent of Federal Laboratories said would give us more business than any other 
single thing. As far as going further into the procuring of sales, it was suggested 
that we contact the heads of corporations, pointing out losses that occurred to: 

lants that did not have proper’protection equipment, and in turn to stress that 
oss could be lowered by a small investiture in our equipment. It was, of course, 
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recommended by the president that we try to keep track of any: labor trouble 
that might be impending and to immediately pet in touch with the authorities 
in that area as well as with any corporation that might have holdings, or that’ 


4 


might have labor trouble as the result of trou. in that area,''8 


The sales force of this company was directed again and again to 
follow labor troubles and disputes and to press the sale of munitions 
in anticipation of, or during labor organizing campaigns and strikes,‘ 
In 1933, salesmen for Federal Laboratories were informed that failure 
to report Upon strikes in their respective districts would result in 
their being replaced or discharged.’ The company made a practice 
of clipping newspaper items about strikes and forwarding them to 
the salesmen who had charge of the regions involved.!"* 

The same attitude pervaded the management of the Lake Erie. 
Chemical Co. When questioned by Senator La Follette as to whether 
labor trouble iierenaed his business, A. S. Ailes, sales manager and 
vice president of the Lake Erie Chemical Co., answered with an 
emphatic affirmative: 

Senator La Fou,erte. Does the imminence of labor disturbances aid any in 
selling gas, as a rule, to industrial buyers 

Mr. Arves, I should think," 

The announcement of the drive of the Steel Workers Organizing: 
Committee in 1936 to enlist employees of the steel industry in unions 
evoked immediate efforts on the part of the Lake Erie Chemical Co. 
to sell tear gas and equipment to the steel companies." This sales 
effort was made long in-advance of any strike. The salesmen of this 
company were informed of current strikes and directed to get business 
from them.'” | sme 

The Manville Manufacturing Corporation, the smallest of the three 
largest munitions firms, also relied upon labor troubles to make sales. 
W. A. Engelhart, sales manager for Manville, testified that his sales 
were divided evenly between industrial firms and law-enforcement: 
agencies. ,The secretary-treasurer of the Manville Corporation, 
writing to a salesman on March 20, 1935, emphasized the dependence 
of the company’s business on labor trouble: | 

J am in receipt of yours of the 18th in regard to territory. Your change in this 
matter was no surprise to me. I had figured that once you had been in the ned. 


you would, no doubt, realize that the best place in this line are in industri 
centers or, at least; centers where trouble is employed in large volumes,!! 


Sales to companies for protective purposes only, such as equipment 
to repel marauders or thieves, were.scorned by this company’s. sales- 
men. Reporting on a trip to the Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., which had 
sent in a request for equipment to prevent looting of employees’ auto- 
mobiles, a salesman for the Manville Corporation expressed his dis- 
appointment as follows: 

My Dsar Cnrarirm: Well, this thing is not so hot, as there is no labor trouble 
here, and what they want is just a couple of revolvers and a box of shells.'# . 
“Us Pt, 15-D, exhibit 3712, p. 7188, 

IM See pt. 7, exhibit 816, p, 244. 


cy exhibit 814, p, 33, 
ue Ft. 2, p. 2438, testimony of Bailey H. Barker, vice president. 
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The salesmen of the munitions companies, in reporting on their 
efforts, make it clear that their business consists in following labor 
troubles. Herrick Foote, a Lake Erie Chemical Co. salesman for 
New England, was perhaps the bluntest of speech and at the same time 
the frankest of these salesmen, Mr. Foote wrote to sales manager 
A. S. Ailes, on April 5, 1935: 

Wish a hell of a strike would get under way. 


And on June 15, 1935, he wrote Mr. Ailes that there were prospects 
for a general textile strike since the United Textile Workers had just 
decided to demand a wage increase. He adds: | 

I hope that this strike develops and matures and that jt will be a damn bad 
one, we need the money.!% 

Donald J. Wright of Federal Laboratories, operating in California, 
looked not only to strikes but also to pacifists’ meetings as sources of 
potential business, He wrote on March 18, 1934, to Federal Labora- 
tories’ sales manager: 

Next month should be a good one. Another strike is expected in the Imperial 
Valley for the cantaloupes. The national demonstration on April 6th of the 
pacifists and the crops that will come in that month in the north. Harvest sea- 


son starts about the middle of June and continues throughout the summer and 
if anything works out the way the labor side of the question is concerned things 


will be popping, !25 
In January 1934, he reported on the prospects of business in a pend- 
ing California milk strike as follows: 

Dear Mr. BarRKER: Good news I hope. The milk strike is supposed to break 
today. The strikers presented their demands this morning, and we are standing 


by to await results. I was in touch with Captain Hastings of the sheriffs’ Com- 
munist squad, this morning, and he is up in the air as to what will take place. 


-T will let you know as soon,as possible the outcome of the milk strike. Here’s 
hoping it is a good one,!26 
‘‘We are surrounded with strikes,” reported Lake Erie’s St. Louis 
salesman, Fred Searle, on May 10, 1935, “but they are all too peace- 
ful to suit me.” "7 Joseph Roush, Federal Laboratories’ other Cali- 
fornia agent, expressed the same sentiment in his letter of November 
22, 1934, to his attorney, Loren Myers, in which he wrote: 

My Dear Loren: Just a line to let you know that I am-still alive and still] 
waiting for a nice juicy strike up here. The darn things don’t happen often 
enough to suit me.1 
In the same letter Mr. Roush added, with apparent qualms about his 
calling: 

I honestly believe I can join the Ancient Order of the Ghouls pretty soon.!2 

One Federal Laboratories agent saw in the attempts of the Federal 
Government to settle the strikes through its Conciliation Service a 
serious threat to his business, and he wrote to Federal Laboratories 
on April 2, 1934, in part as follows: 


7, 822, p. 2633. 
st Pt, 2, exhibit 212, p. 402. 
199 Pt. 7, exhibit 821, p. 2438. 
9 Ibid, 
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I think someone should get out a restraining order on the President of the 
United States to prevent him from stopping all these strikes. It seems to me 
that his actions are absolutely in restraint of trade—that is as far as we are 
concerned,'” | 
Such statements by munitions salesmen are understandable in the 
light of the stake which they have in strikes and strike violence, The. 
amount of this stake is seen by the windfall which the 1937 “Little. 
Steel’”’ strike proved to be for Federal Laboratories agent Jack J. 
Baxter, whose territory covers parts of eastern Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania. The amounts of commission on sales earned by Mr. 
Baxter during the year 1937 were as follows: 7 


January.......-.-..------ $679. 85| August.......--..-..-.... $120, 40: 


February _...-....-.------ 193, 79| September ._.-.._---..2--.. 189. 40. 
MSfh 2 iicn Sen moedeet cece 215, 08| October.....-..-.-...-.-. 60, 44 
ADT lhe les sascha weducewus 232. 95| November (red) ......-..-. 41. 74 
MAY coc eee sc oak ales 3, 086. 58} December. __...-..------- 103. 01 
VUNG po Gog oS oth Sek Sree a 24, 337. 0 —— 
PUL sete Seo ee ee 244, 61 TOU as acdseneewes 29, 421. 44 


It will be remembered that Mr. Baxter sold approximately $50,000. 
worth of gas equipment to the Republic Steel Corporation and $30,000, 
to $40,000 more to law-enforcement agencies during the ‘Little Steel’’ 
strike in May and June of 1937.. Thus, of the $29,000 in commissions 
for the year, all but $2,000 was earned during the months. when the 
steel strike was in progress. From this record there can be absolutely 
no doubt as to Mr. Baxter’s—not to mention Federal Laboratories’— 
stake in potential strike violence. : 

The statements of persons engaged in the business and their sales 
records are conclusive evidence that strikes and labor trouble consti- 
tute the most lucrative market for industrial munitions. The fact 
that the munitions salesmen are eager to canvass companies in those. 
industries where organizing drives are imminent speaks volumes 
concerning the purpose for which industrialists purchase gas. In. 
July 1936, when the Lake Erie Chemical Co, approached the great 
steel companies in Pittsburgh, Pa., and Birmingham, Ala., there was. 
not the slightest threat of a strike.“! That the steel workers organiz- 
ing drive did not necessarily contemplate a strike is demonstrated. by. 
the peaceful experience of the United States Steel Corporation, which 
recognized the Steel Workers Organizing Committee pen in 1937 
and has continued ite production uninterruptedly, and without. 
purchasing tear gas, ever since. In 1936, however, the munitions 
companies were relying on the traditionally hostile attitude of the. 
steel companies toward union organization. ‘In the terms of that 
traditional attitude, organization ultimately meant a prolonged and 
bitter strike. It was this attitude that made a market for the muni- 
‘tions firms, and led employers to think of arms rather than contracts: 
and peaceful bargaining when their employees began to enrell in 
unions. 

B. EMpuHAsis ON EmpLoymrs aS MUNITIONS CUSTOMERS 


The fact that munitions companies, in their sales efforts, lay con- 
sistent and primary emphasis on employers and corporations, both as. 
purchasers of munitions themselves, and as influential-in inducing law- 


14@ Pt, 7, exhibit 823, p. 2439, | 
1! Pt, 2, p, 308-397, testimony of A. 8. Alles. 
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enforcement agencies to make purchases, is indicative of the purpose 
and character of industrial munitions. aS | 
- The munitions companies do not sell to labor organizations. While 
sales to employers comprise roughly more than one-half of the total 
business of these munitions firms, there is no record, that the com- 
mittee has been able to discover in its whole comprehensive investiga- 
tion, that any of these companies sold any gas or gas equipment to 
any labor organization or the members thereof. John W. Young, 
Piped of Federal Laboratories, Inc.,-testified before the Special 
nate Committee Investigating the Munitions Industry that he 
had not made any sales to labor organizations, and furthermore, that 
he had never been requested to do so.’ The Lake Erie Chemical 
Co. followed the same policy. On May 13, 1936, the Lake Erie 
Chemical Co, wrote to a union of chauffeurs and helpers as follows: 

GEentTLemeEn: Weare restricting the sale of our tear gas weapons to law-enforce- 
ment agencies, and therefore are not in a position to quote, in answer to your 
letter of May 10th. We do not sell through dealers.!* 

When questioned about this letter, A. S. Ailes, sales manager and vice 
presen testified ‘that it did not represent ‘‘exactly” the policy of 

is company. Indeed, as has been pointed out above, the Lake Erie 
Chemical Co. made every effort to sell to persons not connected with 
law-enforcement agencies, provided they were on the employer’s side 
of the industrial conflict. 

In passing it may be pointed out that this is the only instance that 
the committee has been able to find of a request for, or an attempt 
to ‘purchase, gas munitions on the part of a labor organization." 
The general character and connections of the munitions companies, 
however,.are such that they probably would not sell to labor organiza- 
tions, even if the opportunity to do so presented itself. An impartial 
and equitable position would be to sell neither to labor organizations 
nor to employers, but the fact that employers are large and profitable 
customers outweighs such considerations, and definitely alines the 
munitions company with the employer’s side of the industrial conflict. 

The munitions companies make no real attempt to ascertain the 
character or reputation of the employers to which they sell. Indeed, 
the necessity for secrecy and concealment in the purchase of munitions 
by apd gk which we have described above, often makes identifica- 
tion of the purchaser difficult. In his testimony, A. S. Ailes, sales 
manager and vice president of the Lake Erie Chemical Co., was unable 
to sustain the proposition that he sold only to reputable business 


concerns: f 


Senator Tuomas, You would not sell it? - 

Mr. Arvges., No. There should have been in the files, and should have been 
extracted.from the files, documents that indicate the general policy of the company 
is to sell only on the side of law and order always, and. to sell only to an individual 
that can establish a good reputation. We have turned down many an order. 

Senator Tuomas. Now, [ am quite interested in that question of reputation. 
ao pet cone an individual who can establish a good reputation? Just what 

. ; 
13274th Oong., 2d_sess, Senate hearings before a Special Committee Investigating the Munitions In- 


nt to B, Res. 206, pt. 7, p. 1620. 


purstia 
1% Pt. 3, exhibit 108, p. 393. 
in y, WH, MoOerty, Lake Erie Chemical Oo, California salesman, made attempts to sell gas fhe rca to 
an otherwise unidentified “beer wagon drivexz’ vaion” in San Francisco during July 1936. (See pt. 2, ox- 
hibits 244-245, Pp: 626-628: Letters from I. H. McOartyto the Lake Erie Chemical Co.) The company’s 
invoices did not Indicate that he made the sale. 
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Mr, Anes. Well, that is a big question. If he is in business, I should gay if he 


has an established business, hia front door is open to thé public ‘and oné does not 
have to peep in through &@ peephole to give a signal to someone, we have a right 
to sell that man because it is the police department’s.duty to.close him up if he is 
not conducting a legitimate business. Therefore, I say we sell business men 
openly if they have an established business. If he is a doctor, I take his word 
for iy thet he is a Jegitimate man, but if he refuses to identify himaelf we will not 
sell him. " Sos, . 2 ae 

Senator Tuomas. You also sell to people in an unopen way, according to your 
testimony. One company wants to buy your product but you will bill another 
man. Is that man always a legitimate business man? 

* * *  # = * * 

Mr. Aiuss. I think go. 

Senator Tuomas, You think he has the standing of a legitimate buyer? 

Mr. Arius. Absolutely. 

+ * * : f * * * 

Senator THomas. What is his reputation? 

Mr. Artes. That is up to the company that sends him to us; we accept the fact 
that he has a good reputation. 

Senator Tuomas. So if the company will hire a man who has no reputation 
you will sell to him then? . | 

Mr. Artes. We'll sell to the company and deliver to whomever they tell us‘to 
deliver it to, 13 starts 


Mention has been made above of the instructions given to Federal 
Laboratories salesmen to interview not only the law-enforcement 
authorities but also the corporations in places threatened by labor 
trouble. As will be pointed out in greater detail below, industrialists 
are a potential market for gas and gas equipment, even though the 
arms purchased may be entrusted to public authorities. Federal 
Laboratories salesmen, therefore, in following their instructions, 
interviewed the heads of corporations not only for the purpose of selling 
gas directly to such corporations but also for the purpose of selling 
them gas for the custody or use of local law-enforcement agencies. — 

Such attention to the employer as the potential purchaser 1s 
indicative ,of the partisan shamcter of the gas weapon. Frank 
admissions of the fact that gas is the employer’s weapon are occasion- 
ally found in the correspondence of the gas salesmen. A salesman 
for the Lake Erie Chemical Co., reporting on May 10, 1935, concerning 
his activities writes in part, as follows: 

The mayor of Belleville, Il]., Mr. George Remnsnider, is considering the pur- 
chase of some gas. His predecessor being a Union Man himself would never 
consider gas.!37 
A salesman for the Manville Manufacturing Corporation had similar 
trouble trying to sell gas equipment during the Wheeling Steel strike 
in New Boston, Ohio,’in June 1936. He reported, as follows: 


_ In New Boston they are handicapped as three of the city council are on the 
picket lines und a brother of the chief and also the mayor are there too." | 


Ho ae 2, pp. 415-416, __ \ 
e686 + le + i : J . ‘ , i 
137 Pt, , exhibit 212, p. 505. The committee, after this exhibit was first published, received a communica- 
tion from the mayor of Belleville dated November 25, 1936, stating that he bad never purchased bor 
intended to do so. The committee makes use of this se th from the salesman’s letter without intention 
of casting any reflection or inuendo on the mayor of Belleville or his attitude. The letter fs quoted merely 
to show that the gas salesman was conscious of the partisan character of the weapons he had to sell, 
130 Pt. 2, exhibit 269, p. 654, a letter from J. W. Lobdell to W. A. Engelhart, dated June 26, 1936. 
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Balked in his efforts to sell to the public authorities, this salesman 
herpes to the industrial concern involved. He writes in the same 
letter: | 

ou p. m. I am getting in with Mr. King, who has charge of the police in the 
piant.. 
_ Such incidents suggest, in pointed fashion, that the prominence and 
importance of employers as munitions purchasers is attributable not 
so much to their need for property protection as to the partisan and 
agressive use against labor organization of which gas and gas equip- 
ment are capable. 


C. Detectives AND STRIKEBRBAKING AGBNCIES AS SALES AGENTS FOR AND 
PURCHASERS OF MUNITIONS 


The strikebreaking services of the so-called detective agencies have 
been amply analyzed and discussed in a previous report of this com- 
‘mittee.“* Mention is made there of the relation between industrial 
-munitioning and strikebreaking services, with a brief discussion of 

the activities of some detective agencies as sales agents for gas and 
gas equipment and Thompson submachine guns.” In that report 
the committee found that commercialized strike services tend to pro- 
duce violence and disorder, that professional strikeguards and strike- 
_breakers have a pecuniary incentive to create and maintain disorder 
-and violence, and that such strikeguards are worse than useless in 
reventing or policing acts of lawlessness or viclence by strikers," 
Connections between the agencies which purvey 2uch strikebreaking 
‘services and supply strikeguards and strikebreakers and the com- 
panies which manufacture and supply industrial munitions are there- 
fore peculiarly relevant to this discussion of the character of industrial 
munitions and the purpose for which they are purchased. 

. The detective agencies, when they act as munitions agents, sell, 
naturally, to those employers with whom they have established rela- 
tions through their strikebreaking or espionage services. They may 
even sell arms as part of their strikebreaking services, as in the case 
of the West Point Manufacturing Co. of Georgia, in September 1934, 
when the Railway Audit & Inspection Co., Inc., simultaneously 
supplied four machine guns, a large quantity of gas equipment, 
seven professional strikeguards, and one expert labor spy.'? When 
munitions are in the hands of professional strikeguards and strike- 
breakers, it is an almost foregone conclusion that their use will not 
be confined to purposes of property protection. a | 

Sales of munitions by detective agencies, therefore, cast suspicion 
on the purposes such munitions are intended to serve. As the com- 
mittee has pointed out in its report on strikebreaking services the 
employer who has in good faith accepted the principles of collective 
bargaining will not willingly engage detective agencies either for 
undercover or strike work. Detective agencies necessarily appeal. 


1” 8, Rept. No. 6, 76th Cong., Ist sess, 
1 36-38 - 


Ibid., pp. P 
Mt Ibid.” pp, 136-137. 
42 For a complete description of this incident see 8. Rept. No. 6, Strikebreaking Services, pp. 41-46. 
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to those employers whose concern is to’ defeat or destroy unionism, 
and their ‘efforts to sell munitions are undertaken with the’ same bias. | 
The fact that the sale of munitions by detective agencies is successful 
and profitable, and that the munitions companies eagerly seek sales 
ication of the antiunion 


contacts with the detective agencies is an in 
animus of the munitioning business. | ee cs oe 
The munitions dealer-detective agency connection of longest 
standing and greatest importance is that between Federal Labora- 
tories, Inc., and the Railway Audit & Inspection Co,—a'marriage of 
the two foremost exponents of their respective brands of antiunionism.’“ 
W. W. Groves, president of Railway Audit & Inspection Co., and a 
personal friend of John W. Young, Federal Laboratories’ president, 
“was a member of the board of directors of Federal Laboratories from 
1930 to 1935. He still owns a small amount of the company’s stock. 
Railway Audit & Inspection Co.’s Atlanta, Ga., and New Orleans 
La., offices, served as sales agents for Federal Laboratories for several 
ears. The territory covered by these offices included the States of 
uisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, and Florida: The Atlanta office 
of the detective agency terminated its arrangement about January 
1936, but the New Orleans office was still actively selling munitions 
at the time of the committee’s hearings in March 1937. During the 
4 years considered by the committee, Railway Audit & Inspection 
handled some $70,000 worth of business for Federal Laboratories, 
the largest single pertoe of which was the $16,000 sold in Georgia 
during the general textile strike of September 1934.4 io 
In several instances which came to the attention of the committee, 
Railway Audit & Inspection strikeguards used Federal Laboratories 
gas. One example was the great New Orleans Street Railway Co. 
strike of 1929, described in the testimony of E. J. McDade and C. M. 
Kuhl,'* and mentioned in several places in this committee’s report on 
strikebreaking services. ; | oes 
According to the testimony of the strikebreakers who had partici- 
ated, this strike was marked by violence and slugging on both sides.” 
ohn W. Young, president of Federal Laboratories, was present in 
New Orleans during the strike and sold considerable quantities of tear 
gas for use both by the Railway Audit & Inspection Co. guards and 
y the New Orleans police.’* | oa 
Another instance of the use of Federal Laboratories munitions by 
employees of the Railway Audit & Inspection Co. is the West Point 
Manufacturing Co. case.’ Using four machine guns sold through 
the Railway Audit & Inspection Co., seven professional guards terror- 
ized a whole community, intimidating and injuring persons who had 
‘43 Pt, 7 pp. 2475-2498, testimony of John W. Young. For testimony relating to Railway Audit & Th- 
15-A. See also 8. Rept. No. 6, 76th Cong., Ist sesa., passim. - 


7, exhibit 910, p, 2712, affidavit of E. J. McDade. 
t. - p. sock ached of E.E 


1 
services &: Rept. No. 6, 76th Cong., Ist seas., p. 195). 
14¢ See 8, Rept. 
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no connection with the union or with the then current general textile- 
‘strike of September 1934, Similarly, the Railway Audit & Inspection 
‘Co. guards furnished the Port of Lake Charles, a., during the long- 
shoremen’s strike of October 1935, were armed with machine guns 
and tear gas sold through the agency of the Railway Audit & Inspec- 
tion Co.” The strikeguards on this occasion engaged in a pitched 
battle with the striking longshoremen which lasted 7 hours, and the 

ards suffered casualties of three dead and eight wounded. The 

Lake Charles affair was observed .with interest by Capt. Joseph 
Sonnenberg, of the New Orleans Police Department, who at that time 
was acting as sales agent for the Lake Erie Chemical Co.’s products 
in the New Orleans area.'*' In a letter dated November 1, 1935, to 
A.S. Ailes, sales manager of the Lake Erie Chemical Co., he expressed 
his disapproval of business connections between strikebreaking and 
munitions agencies: | ; 

' Dear Mr. Arius. Did you know that.3 men were shot and killed and 8 wounded 
at Lake Charles, La., during the same Longshoremen’s strike, one day last week? 
Well those men were. some of the OFINKS” or real “special officer’ strike- 
bréakers handled by the agents of your pals, the “‘Federal”’ representatives; So you” 
see, the people that handle the ‘‘Federal Gas’’ here are in other business, a kind 
that is very unsavory."2 

The Lake Erie Chemical Co. was not, however, averse to forming 

similar connections with detective agencies. One of its salesmen was 
Pau! H. Kilian, of Detroit, Mich., proprietor of the O’Neil Industrial 
Service Co. engaging, as far as the record shows, principally in in- 
dustrial undercover work. Mr. Kilian was enthusiastic about the 
possibilities of the connection between his undercover services: and 
the sale of industrial munitions. He wrote on August 30, 1932, to 
Ailes as follows: 
_ Since we have started to represent you Mr. Cox (a solicitor for O’Neil Indus- 
trial Service) in some ways has given you as many contacts and representatives 
to prospects as perhaps an average salesman would do if he were doing nothing 
-but represent you. -By this I mean that calls in connection with introducing 

our material are made in very many instances what might be called concurrently. 

n other words where we used to go in to & manufacturer and talk our service we 
‘now talk service and gas * * * 


thing for both you- and us to represent you here, Your-material ties up nicely 
with our line of business.’ es . 

The detective agencies and munitions companies are acutely 
-conscious of the significance of the connection between their respective 
lines of business. Federal Laboratories, Inc., went to considerable 
lengths in its attempt to cover up its connections with the Railway 
Audit & Inspection Co. The sales arrangements which linked 
together this munitions company with one of the largest labor-spy 
and strikebreaking agencies in the country were brought to light 

ublicly in September 1934 in'the public daria 7 of the United States 
Senate Special Committee Investigating the Munitions Industry. 


Se aadaieEnessnnatieaeatnastanmeenenmienoaeiadll 


it pa episode is Alscussed In detail in S. Rept. No. 6, Strikebreaking ber vices; 76th Cong., Ist sess,, 

i For turther discussion of Captain Sonnenherg’s sales activities on behalf of the Lake Erie Chemical Co., 
p..163, 

183 Pt, 1!-D, exhibit 3733, p. 7200. 


18 Pt, 18-1, exhibit 3714, p. 7186 
1% United States Senate, Special Committee Investigating the Munitions Industry, pt. 7, p. 1618, 
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Subsequent to that investigation'‘and/in ‘contemplation of another' 


it appeared as sales agent. Ink eradicator was used to remove ‘the 


Sigset; 


other records indicated that commission payments were made to it. 
For the year 1936 all records were falsified and indicated that the’ 
salesman for the New Orleans territory was D. M. Cloud rather than’. 
the Railway Audit & Inspection Co. Mr. Young, when questioned ' 
regarding the alteration and falsification of his company’s records, 
testified: | _. 
* * * but I think, to clear your records, the obvious intent was to keep. 
that information from the investigators.'% | 
The same concern was expressed by Paul H. Kilian,.the Lake Erie, 
detective-agency salesman, when the investigation of this committee 
was first announced. Writing to George W. Pay, Lake Erie treasurer, 
within a few weeks after the passage of Senate Resolution 266 he ex-' 
pressed his eagerness to get rid of a quantity of Lake Erie gas and gas’ 
equipment stored in his office, before it was found by a Senate investi-' 
gator. He felt that the discovery of gas equipment in an office of 
a detective agency would be considered “‘hot stuff” and surmised that’ 
the committee might make the following estimate of the situation: 
They would, no doubt, have much to say about how we are all lined up with 
the munitions manufacturers in defeating the aims of the Administration insofar 
as its plane of the unionization of all workers are concerned.!” os 
. The munitions companies tend to consider agencies which supply. 
strikebreaking services as important business connections. A.S. Ailes, 
vice president of Lake Erie Chemical Co., made the discovery in 1936 
that the National Metal Trades Association furnished guards and’ 
strikebreakers and took charge of the strike situations in which its 
members became involved. Immediately he wrote to one of his sales-. 
a ite i p. 2479 ff., testimony of John W. Young and G. Oberdick, his assistant. 
W Ibid, pp, 2482- 


9483, 
Pt, 7, p. 2480, testimony,of John W. Young. 
W Pt. 1b-D, exhibit 3724, pp. 7195-7198, aed 
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men urging that business relationships be established with that 
. Daan Nortacort: You will-recall that. wrote to you several times about the 
National ,Meta| Trades Association with Headquarters in Chicago. This outfit 
is & great potential source of business, and I think we have overlooked a bet in 
not getting better acquainted with them. * * * They have & membership 
consisting of the most prominent metal-working concerns in the U.8,-. 
-J:did not know until recently that this concern furnished guards, strikebreakers’ 
and the like for industrial concerns belonging to their association. However, they 
do do so and dictate the defensive sources of materials that the members should 


buy.!# pete a 
Quite a parenay ons most interested Mr. Ailes was not the fact 
that the National Metal Trades Association was itself a otential pur- 
chaser of gas but that it dictated the sources from which its members 
should buy their weapons. Detective agencies to some extent also 
perform this function for the employer. at fact, and their acquaint- 
ance with the labor situation, gives them an importance for the muni- 
tions vendors. . a er aa Cee ee 
The Federal Laboratories agent in Cleveland, Ohio, W. J.. DeVoe, 
kept.in close touch with detective agencies to get inside information 
on the current and pending local labor situation, for the purpose of 
securing business when strikes developed. Mr. DeVoe wrote to Fed- 
eral Laboratories Agent J. J. Baxter, of Youngstown, in July 1935, 
that he had just been discussing at length the labor situation with 
Jake Mintz, who runs a small detective agency in Cleveland." On 
June 25, 1936, DeVoe wrote again to Baxter saying that he had been 
down in Kent and Ravenna, Ohio, trying to sell ge for the Black & 
Decker Electric Co. strike.’ DeVoe’s sales efforts were directed 
toward his “old friend McGrath” of the McGrath Detective Agency 
in Cleveland, who had supplied strikebreakers to the Black & Decker 
Co. Mr. DeVoe wrote: | . as 
Have been unable to see McGrath since, but I doubt if we will ever be ahle to 
do anything with that bird until we have a real understanding with him * * *168 
An example of the purchasing of gas munitions through a detective 
agency is provided by the Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co. 
strike in Terre Haute, Ind., in July 1935. E. E, MacGuffin, who had. 
command of the strikebreakers for the Railway, Audit & Inspection 


‘ 


Co., in the New. Orleans Street Railway Co. strike in 1929, supplied 
operatives to Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co. through his own 
agency, ‘the National Corporaiion ‘Service of Youngstown, Ohio.’* 

he Lake Erie Chemical Co. shipped about $1,800 worth of gas for 
the Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co., to J. P. South in Terre, 
Haute. J- P. South was one of MacGuffin’s leading operatives and 
strikebreakers.'° On this order of gas MacGuffin split the com- 


1 Pt, 2, exhibit 217, pp, 508-509. | 
t exhi j 


, 41 For account of this strike see 8 pang No. 6, obvophenttn 4 Services, pp. 46 ff. The strikeguards at 
gas purchased through the National Metal Trades Association. 


ee p. 120-122, 
io Pt 15-D exhiblt 9442; p, 7048. ep ai a = Aca see 4 oases 
1 For details concerning MacQGuffin and National Corporation Service, Inc., see 8. Rept. No. 6, Strike- 
breaking Services; throughont. Snealso pt, 1, exhibit 184, p. 345, which indicates that National pote 
Gervice received: over $3,000 from the Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co. in July 1985. ational 
Copersiica Service supplied both labor-espionage and strikebreaking service. 

ae i 8, ite * No, 6, Strikebreaking Services, p. 180, for the strikebreaking record of J, P, fouth, (See 
a £0 oe p. * 
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~The ifoaies of the participation of the -stibabrcakisg gencies a" 


in the munitioning business has been: recently recognized in legisla-. 
tion in the State of New York, The New York “Goldberg , “Act?” 
of 1938,'7 in regulating the business of detective agencies, makes it: 
unlawful for any licensed detective ‘agency, or its. employeés, to. 
furnish employers, or their agents, with any arms, munitions, tear-. 


gas implements, or any other weapons. Under this statute, detective ; 


: encies in order to do business must be licensed:: The statute,” 
therefore, should put an-end, in New York State, to the activities ot | 


detective agencies in the trade of industrial arms. 


D. Arvitrups or MuNITIONS | peer Aawues TOWARD THR ‘Use or Gas. 
| EAPONS 


By definition, the function of policing industrial disputes requires: 
the preservation of an impartial attitude. The foregoing sections of’ 
this chapter suggest that industrial munitions are sold in large'measure’ 
for the purpose of policing industrial disputes. The fact that: such’ 
munitions are not used'in many casés for actual policing but ‘rather 
for ee and partisan purposes, is indicated by the quantity sold’ 
direct. y to employers or through | detective agencies. Further indica- 
tion of the aggressive and partisan use of gas is found in the corre- 


spondence of salesmen concerning their sales efforts and their Partiel-’ 


re Ye 2, 2, Bp 382-383, testimony of ELE, MacGum 


of the most notorious deteative: wan sitesbtakiog atencles appear in the siourte at he 


sation companies as purchasin fas equipment outright 
Three hundred and ninety: four dolla are, and on October a 09 wo th o f Gas equlp ment was delivered to ‘the. 
Bergoff Detective Agency § at: Nawar pt 1 exhibit t 3672, P. 6000; list ot sales of 


Mi 


‘ 
i) 


tear and sickening gas and gas e ipa t'by F Taboratsr » Inc. 
athe Rafiwa ‘Audi t & tisbure 45 Co; rece eit rere shipments of cas equipment at its Atlatite,’ Ga: 
ner Orleans, La,, sad Pitts atl Bae ” cen the’ largest being $834 on J iret een Pir at Ne ore 
Ce tal fad nl ar ce Gor(R. A. dL. albliste), rece er 0p, tn ot alpmen pent on Ape 3 
entral Indus vice:Co orth o! me 
ve and $360 worth on Soran ber | is ‘toes, at Pitevucce rs. . (pt. 15-D, exhidit peal ah 


» MacGuffin, of. 5 hi eg sed who operated a labor-sp nd strik Robrenklig hese agen choi‘ 
pore hased $103 w orth of gas equipment on pepaoet 12, ey, from the 
Lake: Eri Chenoa! Co: be 2, exh it 191; Pp. 573; list sales of tear and sicken ning gas equipment by the 


ake Erie: cal. ae 
sha ni 5 National Detective Agenicy, ‘inc. vt Purchased | $218, $7 worth of gas equi} ént on May 2, ‘oud, ; 
dy its: "Oleveland, wate office an poy, Ine bon n May. We ng h of gas eq Bm t. Louis, Mo., office, . 
both rom the Lake Erie Chemical oat o 2, ro i, pp. 570-. 
B, F, Danbaum, head of an mn Omabs, eb r, rm detective agency ay, pure $259.20 worth of gas equipment 
from the Lake Er Erie Chemical Co,, on June 1 (Bt. % ex exhibit 191 hood i Oe 
The Manni ng Industrial Service | Co., of N eae ” purchased 144 worth of gas on September % , 
1694, from the Lake Erle Chemical © 0. (p t, 2; ih 101, p. 871). 


Harry ae operator of a Pittsburg h, Pa., strikebreaking agency chown as the Star Commissary Em- 
Toa8 (pt 4 Cou'p ' saree eae worth o of gas equipment from the Federal Laboratories, Inc., on August 26, 
ex 
+2; exhibit 214, p. Bes letter from, eres Searle, Lake Erle Ohemical Co. salesman, to Pinkerton's 
N ational Detective Agency, dated April 23 
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pation and activities in actual strike'situations. These salesmen write 
to’ their central’ offices explaining’ how ‘miunitions''rs' requited ‘to 
“break” ‘strikes, boastfully recounting their activities in’ gassing 
“To say that munitions ¢om 


To say that munitions companies have allied themselves with em- 
ployers in fighting strikes and that the munitions sales agents fro 
- quéntly use their weapons excessively and aggressively in an effort to 
sell their products, is not to deny that gas has a legitimate and useful 
function in the proper policing of riots.. Bias in the sale and distribu- 
tion of gas does, however, suggest the possibility that it may be used 
to créate or aggravate riotous situations or to disperse and interfere 
‘with legitimate assemblages. Partisanship is incompatible with 
proper policing,-and the display of a partisan spirit on the part of 
thosé who sell and distribute gas weapons, indicates that those weap- 
ons may often be sold for those aggressive and disorderly purposes 
of which they are by their nature so peculiarly capable. 

The secretary-treasurer of the Manville Manufacturing Corporation 
wrote to a salesman on July 12, 1935, describing the use of that. 
combany’s equipment as follows: : 

,In regard to. your questions, I will try and answer them as follows: Our eqiizs 
ment was used to break up the strike of the Ohio Rubber Company at Willoughby. 
Ohio, and to break up the strike in the Gear Plant of Toledo, Ohio; was used at 
the Faton Axle plant at Cleveland, at the Real Silk Hosiery Company, of Indian- 
apolis, and at a Breat many smaller places. In each of the above cases the equip- 
ment was used by the detective agencies brought in to protect the plant.'7! 

This gas manufacturer states bluntly that his equipment was used 
to. “break up strikes.” He betrays no recognition of the fact that his 
wares should be used only for the proper policing of disorder. 

-Salesmen are equally outspoken in their description of the use of 
gas weapons. A salesman for the Lake Brie Chemical Co., in April 

1935, was negotiating for. the sale of tear gas to a police department 
in the Northwest, during a strike of oil-tanker workers. Apparently 
this gas was to be purchased by a local “citizens’ committee” and 
entrusted to the police department. . This salesman wrote: 

The set-t1p is just about the same as last year relative to the funds for breaking 
the strike only the name is changed to the Committee of Five Hundred, all the 

_ same Chamber of Commerce.!” i 

During the same strike, this salesman further indicated that the 
partisan use of gas was contemplated when he wrote: 

“The City is trying to get the Oil Companies to foot the bills as right now it is 
their fight and from the latest reports I had today they will try to get it settled 
Monday.!” 

Vice President Bailey H. Barker, of Federal Laboratories, Inc. 
frankly told that company’s agents during the serious steel and coal 
strikes of the fall of 1933 that the function of tear gas was the breaking 

itt Pt. 2, exhibit 270, p. 655, -_ 

79 Pt. 15-D, exhibit 3760, p. 7214. Three days later $962.42 worth of “funds for breaking the strike’’ 


materialized into an order for Lake Erte gas (pt. 2, exhibit 191, p. 575). 
i” Pt, 15-D, exhibit 3759, p. 7213. 
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Of strikes: °° On September 29, 1933, he wrote to all Federal Tabore- 
tories’ salesmen,” as follows: - | | 
To those nien who are in disturbed areas, the. “ahanée: af. a Aifetime is: within 
vo grasp. © Strikes cannot be ‘broken: with one or ‘two ‘grenades, or'a .88. shell. 
t is essential that this’ idea be put across. “Don’t pass up this opportunity" se 

Machine guns : have ‘also -been sold to break. strikes, : . Federal  gov- 
ernmental pressure upon. the vendors of: machine: ‘guns,’ prior: to the 
passage of the National Firearms Act in 1934, induced’ them’ to 
exercise. considerable caution in the sale of such:guns duriiig strikes. 
During the whole period: under investigation, Federal Laboratories, 
Inc,, were the sole domestic sales agent for the Thompson submachine 
gun , which was owned and supplied to. them by the Auto-Ordnance 

orporation, For the period immediately prior to the passage’ of the_ 
National Firearms Act, Auto-Ordnance Corporation maintained 
strict supervision over the sale of this gun, requiring Federal Labora- 
tories to sell only to law-enforcement agencies, or to those. private 
cor oreaone or individuals who would not use it in ‘connection: with 
stri Affidavits were required from. all purchasers, promising not 
to translor the guns after purchase without written permission from | 
Auto-Ordnance. The attitude of Federal Laboratories toward. this 
regulation is illustrated in correspondence by arecs an order for.a 
Thompson submachine gun for the Rex Coal Co. during an Illinois 
_coal-mine strike in October 1933. Under date of October: 7; 1933, 

this order was mailed to the Federal Laboratories we ane following 
shipping instructions: 

The consignee Lindsay is Jupanntenaane of the company mine at Hatrishurg. 
He wants the gun snipped to. Carmi a small town about twenty miles from'the 
mine as it is impossible for them to get into Harrisburg to pick it up.and there 
might be trouble in transporting it from there to the mine as there is a strike, in 
progress, !75 

Vice President Barker of Federal Laboratories was elas to ship 
the gun direct to the coal company, and on October il, 1933, wrote 
to the Rex Coal Co., as follows: 

We have been working hard on the question of siestlig delivery of. f'the ‘Thomp. 
son submachine gun you recently ordered through us, Auto-Ordnance have'a 
fixed rule that they will not ship guns to Corporations where these guns are 
specifically to be used in the breaking up of strikes. In the past so much furore 
has been caused the guns have been so used, and the Federal authorities have 
made so much noise about it that they say they dare not and will not ship for 
that purpose. 

If you want this gun and are willing to have the Sheriff's office of the Police 
Department in your locality officially order it and they will give us affidavit to 
ther effect that the gun will not be transferred without\written permission from the 
manufacturer, then the gun can be shipped, and if they want to lend you the gun 


en ilen be no way, of course, that exception could be taken to such a sanees 
ion 


On October 18, 1933, Mr. Barker wrote further to the Rex Coal Co.: ‘ 


Auto Ordnance are pelucing te sell commercial companies, and I may say, 
especially coal companies, the Thompson submachine gun, a 
1% Pt, 16-D, gxbibit eons , 7049. Federal Laboratories’ seleeman J oseph M, preg ins letter to Mr. 
Barker, dated Ja‘ said that “Federal Laboratories should take credit for putting an end” to 
ote ial Valier, ant, J vritike, in which he received his * ee Sear offire.’’ (See pt. 15-D, exhibit 3634, 
6 Pt, 15-D, exhibit 8584, p. 7008, a letter from R. P. Kelley to Federal Laboratories, Inc., dated October 


» 1933. 
"10 Pt. 15-D, exhibit 3886, p. 7006, a letter from B. H. Barker to the Rex Coal Co., dated October 11, 1988. 
tT Pt, 16-D, exhibit 3686, p. 7006, a letter from B. H. Barker to J. R. Fenton, "dated October 18, 1988. : 
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and went on to point out: Jn detail how. the coal’ company could 
secure the gun, contrary to the wishes of Auto Ordnance::;- 
.., ‘There is only one “out” to this thing I can see, and that is for the sheriff to 
order.the gun on. his official order forms, and have the county sign to the effect 
that the gun will not be transferred without permission ‘of the manufacturer. 
If thie is done, then we can and will be in a position to make shipment, and if for 
specific purposes the sours want to loan the gun ie Giged of course, would be 
.@ deal between Bil and the County, and we would have no chance to counsel 
with you on it,'? | _ : 7 Gee 
Apparently this suggestion was followed, for Federal Laboratories 
received the following letter, dated October 24, 1933, from its agent: 
After all our trouble about the Rex Coal Co. order for Machine Gun which the 

Auto Ordinance refused to ship Mr, Fenton informed me today that the Sheriff 
of Saline county has forwarded the order and that the coal Co. are going to pay 
for it through the county,” : 

- ‘This incident indicates not only that the munitions company was 
aware of the nature of the sale it was making, but also that it actively 
encouraged this sale in violation of an established public policy. 

_ Even after the National Fire Arms-Act was passed, Federal Labo- 
ratories, Inc., urged the purchase of submachine guns throtigh' the 
intermediary of local law-enforcement officials. The four subma- 
chine guns which were purchased by the West Point Manufacturing 
‘Co., of Georgia, aunne the general textile strike in September 1934, 
placed in the hands of professional strikeguards, and by them used 
to intimidate and terrorize all the communities in which the com- 
pany had textile mills, were sold, through the complaisance of the 
ocal chief of police, in violation of that provision of the National 
Fire Arms Act which places a tax of $200 on the transfer of a machine 
gun to any person, firm, or corporation other than a law-enforcement 
agency or officer. In the face of the impending textile strike, officers 
of the West Point Manufacturing Co. conferred by telephone with 
the local representative of the Railway Audit & Inspection Co., in 
Atlanta, Ga., concerning the purchase of machine guns and the em- 
ployment of professional strikeguards: The representative of Rail- 
way Audit & Inspection was G. Eugene Ivey. At the time, the 
Atlanta office of Railway Audit & Inspection was acting as sales 
agent for Federal Laboratories, Inc. Mr. Ivey advised the officials 
of the company that the desired submachine guns could be pur- 
chased through a police officer, and that “quick delivery’? could be 
made. The local chief of police sent the order for the guns, and im- 
mediately after receiving them, turned them over to the assistant 
superintendent of a mill belonging to the West Point Manufacturing 
Co., clearly in violation of the act. The whole story is spread upon 
the records of the Bureau of Internal Revenue of the Treasury De- 
partment, which made a thorough investigation of the offense. The 
guns were later confiscated by the Treasury.’” In this case, the 
agent of the munitions firm clearly knew that the guns were to be 
purchased by the employer and that they were to be used during a 
strike threat, The agent, further, knew of the character of the men 
who were to use the guns. The guns were ultimately used in an 
‘aggressive and intimidatory fashion.’* 


tt Ibid, ‘ 
i Pt, 16-D, exhibit 3587, P: 7007, a letter from George W. Greig to Harry Raa; Federal Leboratories, 
eastirer, October 24, 1983, | < 

1 Pt. 7, p. 2484 ff; Ibid p, 2685; Ibid, exhibit 898, p. 2687; pt. 1, exhibit 68, p, 271. 

1 Bee 8. Rept. No. 6, Strikebreaking Services, pp. 41 ff. 
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The jnctivities of’ ithe: steers rig ag striloes, ‘ere ‘an’ ond 


ike committee has fouiid that the dificers of the Salinas Police Departiiant 

along with the plain clothes man who we have been informed was the demon- 

strator from the gas factory, were the ones who were doing the shooting on not to 
Street and that on two occasions they were requested by fellow officers not to 
gas the Labor Temple and the people there.* 

A representative of Federal Laboratories, named FE, BE. Richardson, 
during the Electric Auto-Lite Co. strike in Toledo in 1934, partici- 
pated in the rioting by throwing gas grenades out of the plant windows 
at the striking automobile workers,’™ 

I. H. McCarty, Lake Erie Chemical Co., salesman, in California, 
displayed, throughout his lengthy correspondence. with the company 
an enjoyment of violent situations and. enthusiasm for using: its 
products in the most brutal and aggressive fashion. On October 29, 
1933, he reported to A. S. Ailes that he was ready to assist in breaking 
ry prospective fruit-pickers’ strike. His eagerness to fight the strikers 
with sickening gas 1s seen in this statement: 

They have agreed that if this strike is started by the Cownmnuntnte: we will be 
allowed to settle it quickly with K. O. (sickening gas) candles. 

Further in the same letter, Mr. McCarty gloated over the prospect of 
gassing relief demonstrators:, 

Tomorrow we are to have a Gominunint hunger march here and gas will be on 
hand both by the police and by me. I.am anxious for an opportunity to demon- 
strate the use of our clubs and baby giants. 186 
Preparations for more fun were described in Mr. McCarty’s report ie 
Mr. Ailes, dated January 26, 1935: 


Now the contemplated Communists riots and marches have been postponed 
until March 10th which General Mittelstaedt (Adjutant General of the Cali- 


1 Bee pt. 27, pp. 11289 ff, testimony of J.J. Baxter; pt. 15-D, exhibit 3646, p. 7080; and pt. 7, ‘exhibit 800, 


Pp. 
1 Bee pt. 7 ye ee 865, na 2457, an article from the San Francisco Chronicle, September 26, 1986. 
ex 
4 Pt. 15-D, exhibit ea pp, 7040-7041, 
i Pt. 16-D, , exhibit 3766, p. 
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tornta, National Guard): is: pleased about as: it: will: give us' an! opportunity. to get 
ithe men trained... The General hag promised me a.poaition jin. the front ranks of 
the attacking army so that in the event the boya get tough we have good time.” 
..-In such private correspondence: between salesman and munitions 
dealer there.is‘no pretense that the gas is to preserve law and order. 
-. For: days during the 1934: longshore ‘and maritime strike:in San 
Francisco the representatives of both Lake Erie and Federal Labora- 
tories were on the battle front leading and recs dn vere of police 
in gassing crowds of:strikers. Between them I. H. McCarty, of Lake 
Erie, and Joseph M. Roush, of Federal, delivered between $20,000 
and $25,000 worth of gas tothe San Francisco police. None of this 
‘was paid for by the city, all of it coming out of the funds of ware Ws el 
‘and employers’ associations: directly affected by the strike.’ Mc- 
bcp and Roush both described their activities during the rioting in 
detail. in their correspondence. with their home offices. Mr. Roush 
described his part in the strike as follows: | a 
‘I then started in with long-range shells and believe me they ‘solved the problem. 
From then on each riot was a victory for us. During the middle of the day we 
gathered in all available riot guns that I had and long-range shells and proceeded 
to atop every riot as it started * * * | tS 8 
On the next day, July 5, 1934—-which was to become known in San 
Francisco as Bloody Thursday—Roush scored a direct hit, In his 
own words: - | | = — 
| might mention that during one of the riots I shot a long-range projectile into 
‘a group, a shell hitting one man and causing a fracture of the skull, from which 
he has since died. As he was a Communist, I have no feeling in the matter and 
Jam sorry that I did not get more.” ; 
‘One might wonder whether this event would draw a mild caution from 
‘Mr. Roush’s employers to be more careful in the future. Vice Presi- 
dent Barker answered Mr. Roush on July 27: | 
‘I have just read your five-page report regarding which I wired you yesterday. 
The rept is splendid and we think ‘enough of it to excerpt a large portion of it 
belly out to the men, so you will be well known when you come in September 

| . 
This praise was echoed by the president of Federal Laboratories in a 
general letter to all agents. Shortly after the water-front strike | 
ended, Mr. Young wrote: | 

We expect that this summer will see a continuation of labor unrest, and you 
have a real service to offer the police departments in assisting them to handle their 
‘particular problem in a humane way. I want to especially compliment Baxter, 

oush, Baum, Greig, Fisher, Richardson, and those boys who have given their 
personal services to direct the activities of the police in the use of this equipment 
during times of emergency.’ | 

This high praise from the sales manager and president of Federal 

Laboratories for the agent who expressed regret that he had killed 
only one Communist, amounted to orders to “shoot to kill.”’ Three 


17 Pt, 15-D, exhibit 3771, p. 7227, 
1 See ch. VI pp. 141-144, 

1M Pt, 7, exhibit O21, pp. 2724-2725, 
1 Ibid., p, 2726, : : 
#1 Ft, 7, exhibit 922, pp. 2504-2505, ‘ 
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years: after Roush’s report of killing’ aman, Messrs: Young and Batker 


testified that they had:taken: no steps ‘to inveatigate the fatality.’ 
Neither in their statements nor th eir ‘conduct ao these ean dis- 


wet 


a jap munitions ik have a fiacelal interest in, te 


-Cuaprer V. Private Usx or Munitions IN Lasor Disputes 


: The committee’s record contains full and comprehensive ‘data 
concerning several instances of the use of industrial munitions ‘by 
private police acting directly under the supervision of corporation 
management, by professional strikeguards recruited and directed 
by detective agencies, by specially deputized agents of employers 
affected by stmkes, and by regularly constituted law-enforcement 

rencies, In addition, the committee investigated occasions where 
singly; or in numbers, strikers or their sympathizers have taken up 
firearms in retaliation against armed force which was displayed or 
used against them, — 58 

In this chapter we discuss the use of industrial munitions by em- 
ployers and their agents and the taking up of firearms by strikers or 
their sympathizers or other parties affected by strikes. The com- 
mittee confines itself here to these subjects because of its feeling that 
the power coercion, which accompanies the possession and use of 
firearms and other munitions in situations involving the policing of 
pesos communities, should be reserved solely to public authority. 
This, of course, does not imply that gas munitions and firearms 
yo he misused by public authority in the policing of industrial 
isputes. 

he committee’s record has ample evidence of the biased and 

partisan use of munitions by police officers. Nevertheless, such 
improper official use of weapons differs fundamentally from the 
abuse of weapons by private parties to a dispute. Only where the 
committee has made a comprehensive study of strike situations in 
their respective community settings, as in the ‘Little Steel” hearings, 
does it feel capable of assessing the conduct of local authority. The 
abuse of force by either party to an industrial dispute, on the other 
hand, is patent. Except in some situations, which are touched on 
in the succeeding chapter concerning private payment for public 
weapons, the factors corrupting or influencing local authority have 
little to do with the subject of munitions, and detailed discussions of 
such situations are therefore beyond the scope of this report.’ 


SECTION 1. USE OF MUNITIONS BY PRIVATE POLICE AND GUARDS 


A considerable portion of the committee’s investigation was con- 
cerned with the business of supplying strikebreaking services to 
employers by detective agencies, the activities of professional strike- 
guards, and of regularly employed private policemen.? Three in- 


1 In the committes’s forthooming report on the ‘Little Steel” strike, detailed consideration will be given 
to ce (ise, by law-enforcement agencies, of munitions in riots during the strike in the cities of Youngstown 


on, Ohio. 
! For a discussion of the business of supplying strikebreaking services and the activities of professional 
ci ia eer , 800 8. Rept. No. 6, 76th Cong., 1st sess., Strikebreaking Services. For a discussion of the 
role o priate police in labor relations and strikes, see 8. Rept. No. 6, pt. 2, 76th Cong., Ist seas., Private 
Police Systems. 
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vities' ‘of’ 
Rubber Co., of Willoughby, Ohio, and the: Black & Decker Electric 


purposd of dispersing or intimidating strikers or pickets. ' As has bee 
pointed out m chapter IV, munitions companies ‘séll and employers 
tend to buy gas with such aggressive uses primarily in mind. These 
incidents may, therefore, serve as types of the aggressive use of gas by 
employers opposed to the principle of union recognition, 
he committee is of the belief that such aggressive use of gas or 
other industrial munitions by partisans of the employer will almoat 
invariably résult in the disorders and the state of conflict described in 
this chapter. In the policing of industrial disputes, it is of first im- 
portance that the body exercising coercive force be an impartial public 
authority.’ The use of public weapons by employers off their own 
plant premises is a violation of this canon. Such weapons should be 
restricted to the hands of public officials. — 


public streets or places, not in defense of ‘plant property, but 'for thé 
has beet’ 


A. Srrixe at THE Bercer MANUFACTURING Co. PLantT or Rerusiic Stren, 
Corporation In Canton, Onto, May 1935.3 ee ree: 


Thé. Republic Steel Corporation was confronted in May 1935 with 
a demand for collective bargaining and recognition made by.a Federal 
local of the American Federation of Labor, organized among the 450 
employees of the Berger Manufacturing Co., a subsidiary located. in 
Canton, Ohio, and engaged in the production of steel. office equipment, 
The Federal focal, known as the Loyalty Lodge, claimed 300 members 
in the plant and was certified by the National Labor Relations Board, 
acting pursuant to Public Resolution 44 under section 7. (a) of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, as the enoluaive Dereeiime agency. 
for the Berger employees. The National Labor Relations: gard 
directed the company to deal with the union. Shortly after 'the 
Board’s order; the corporation, on May 8, 1935, obtained a court.order 
restraining its enforcement. rr ure tems 

On May 9, 1935, the company mobilized members of its police de- 
partment from other districts and brought them to Canton, Ohio. 
According to the testimony of police officials of the company, these 
policemen from other divisions of the corporation were brought to 


3 For a disctussion of the role of private pelice in this strike, see 8. Rept. No, 6, pt. 2, 78th Cong. Ist 
-sess., Private Police Systems, pp. 126 ff. 
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Canton.in, enticipation of a strike; . By May 15 the strike had not 


materialized and the men were sént back to their posts‘ = 5. 

The union finally voted:a strike, to: begin. on May, 27....Prior to. 
May 27, the company ordered $8,804.30 worth of tear.gas and tear- 
gas guns from Federal Laboratories, Inc. This material was shipped 
on the morning of the ‘strike.6 This shipment included 12 gas.guns, 
446 long-range gas shells, and 381 gas grenades. The company also 
-had on hand and available for use munitions purchased in anticipation 
of a strike in 1934. . James L. Williams, superintendent of police for 
Republic Steel Corporation, was asked the reason for the additional 
purchase of over $8,000 worth of gas in 1935. He replied: 


- . Well, we have an investment over there, Senator, as you probably know, of so 
many million dollars, so much acreage, power plants, substations, and‘ all that 
sort of thing; and in the event that some of the things that these outside organiza- 
tions had been resorting to all over the country materialized, the most humane 
way of handling it was to resort to gas.’ ’ 


This answer was the customary justification of roperty, protection 
teel Cor- 


a i) 


employees of the Berger plant, but extended to omployees of the Allo 
Plant, who had, at that time, no intention of going on strike. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of Guy L. Sweany, who was employed in the Alloy 
Plant in Canton and who was financial secretary of a lodge of the 
Amalgamated Association in that division, the members of his organi- 
zation were led to strike because of these preparations on the part of 
the company. Referring to his local he stated: ; 


This organization had requested recognition from the management but we had 
apfeed not to force the issue at the time, and everything seemed ta be going along 
all right. They could have dealt with this organization without .formal recogni- 
tion, but when they proceeded to arm cars and cut Riper Preboraeety to use in 
this strike, this aggravated the men and they said, ‘‘Well, if it is a strike they 
want, we will have:to do it sooner or later anyhow, they are going to force the 
issue, and we might as well join with Berger when they go on strike.”’” This was 
the talk in the plant prior to Berger going on strike." 


8. Rept. No. 6, pt. 2, p. 127, 

5 Pt, 23, p. 9787, testimony of James Y., Williams. 

rot a anit 4320, p. 9068, Federal Laboratories invoice. 

’ ? p. ‘ ‘ : 

® See also pt, 23, p. 9762, testimony of Charles M. White, and exhibits 4306 and 4307, pp. 9898-9899. See 
also pt. 23, p. 9788, testimony of Joseph F. Gilroy. 

9 Pt, 23, exhibit 4323, p. 9971. 
Pt. 23, . 9789, testimony of Joseph F. Gilroy; pt. 24, p. 10078, testiniony of Guy L. Sweany, Republic 
Steel Corporation employee. m 

1 Pt, 24, p. 10078, 
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The. first. use. of the company’s arms was:made early ‘in the morning. 
of May 27. Picketing had been in effect since the evening of May 26,, 
and continued. peacefully: until ‘a group: OF -COMpADY., UAT armed, 
both with wooden: billy ‘clubs’ and: iron clubs..with , taped handles, 
appeared at: the main gate of the Berger plant:: With. them.:was 
harles M. White, vice president in-charge of operations for. the Repub- 
lic Steel Corporation. Mr. White urged:the men on the picket: line 
to come in to work. According: to several witnesses ‘he also indulged 
im provocative remarks .addressed to the picket leaders, although 
he. explained ‘his presence among the pickets solely as an. attempt 
to perunde the workers to go back to work.” igh, kas we cots 
An altercation ensued in which Mr. White was struck by a member 
of the union, and the company police attacked some of the union men. 
One person, William Demos, a union man, was severely injured by. 
being struck twice over the head with one of the iron clube, by a. 
company policeman. nained Keefer,"® and suffered lacerations of the 
scalp.'* Up until this incident, and even thereafter, men continued. 
to enter the plant through the picket line without molestation.. 
This fact is confirmed also by affidavits made subsequent to the hear- 
ings by company employees who were suggested by counsel for Repub- 
lic. as important witnesses,’ a. ene ee eatin. tain 
Soon thereafter armored trucks began to make repeated trips in.and 
out of the plant going through the picket line on each trip. ‘These 
trucks rushed through the picket line without slowing up, sometimes 
narrowly missing the pickets. Several armed guards were in the 
cabs.'* When strikers followed one of these trucks to see. what was 
the purpose of their trips to and from the plant, they discovered that. 
it stopped at a deserted spot about 2 miles outside the town, where- 
upon the strikers ceased following the truck.” Witnesses felt that 
the purpose of these trips was to provoke the strikers by conveying 
ihe ‘impression that strikebreakers were being transported into the 
ant, ts eta, nee han tha, Sh ti wall orks 
This first altercation and the activity of the trucks changed the 
attitude of the picket line. At 3:30 p. m, trucks and cars, occupied 
by workers and armed guards leaving. the plant, met with stones 
thrown by the crowd of pickets and bystanders. There were no city 
police‘in the area at that time. Apprehensive of what might happen, 
the president of the union and the union attorney went to the mayor's 
office and asked for police protection for the pickets.* The mayor. 
took the matter under consideration. . te be sates: 
Toward 5 o’clock in the afternoon the company guards went. to 
work with their munitions in earnest. An armored truck emerged 
from the plant gate, was met by a volley of stones, drove about 200 
yards down the street, and stopped. The back of the ‘truck: was 
opened and a group of guards emerged armed with revolvers, shot- 
guns, tear-gas guns, and lengths of pipe. Simultaneously other. 
1 Pt, 23, pp,, 0802 if, testimony of Oliver Wynkoop, Henry F. Kauffman, Pau! L. Hamilton, and 
Darrell Brafth; ibid pp. 9816-0817, testimony of Charles M. White, pO Ee nee 
19 Pt, 23, p. 9810, Wits name {s also spelled ‘Kiefer.’ 


_ 4 Pestimony of Henry F. Kauffman, pt. 23, p, 9810; and pt. 23, exhibit 4328, p. 9973. yaad 
x For a discussion of these affidavits, see 8. Rept. No. 6, pt. 2, Private Police Systems, appendix A, pp. 


1-81: ieee 
. peseimeny of Darrell Smith, pt. 23, p. 9812. ee 
10 Testimony of Lester P. Rice, president of the union, pt. 24, p. 9987, 
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uards, ‘similarly--armed, cortied from the -plant'-gate. . A. crowd 


ineluding ‘the pickets, sympathizers,’ bystanders, women, and school 
children was trapped between the two groups of guards. :-.At:the same 
time guards on the roof of the Berger Manufacturing Co. plant: began 
to shoot tear gas into the crowd. The guards in the street opened 
fire not only with tear gas‘ but: also with shotguns. They also drove 
' the crowd before them with iron pipes and bars. The owner of a 
restaurant in the area sought to provide protection for the group of 
school children who were on their way home from’school when the 
affray started. He took them into his restaurant, but this protection 
was of no. avail, for the guards discharged a number of tear-gas 
‘projectiles through the plate-glass window of the restaurant.’? The 
results of this onslaught were horrible, Beside all who were acutely 
affected'by the gas discharged, 14 strikers and bystanders went to the 
hospital with broken bones—injuries to arms, legs, jaws, and skulls— 
or gunshot wounds. . One, Herbert F. Blazer, received the full dis- 
charge of a shotgun fired point-blank at his back. One witness 
thought it was “the bloodiest scene possible, at least in peacetime”’.” 
The munitions used and the purpose were described by one of the 
guards using them, a Republic policeman: 
. Senator La Foutztrn, What did you do in the Berger strike, if anything? 
What were your dutics? | “ 
. Mr. Moors, Our bunch broke the picket line; 
Senator. La Foutetre, How did they break the picket line? . 
_ Mr. Moors, With gas bombs and gas guns and clubs, 
Senator La Foutuerte. How did they go about doing that? 
‘Mr. Moors, They rode us up in an armored truck and drove us out in the 
street about two blocks, and we unloaded and came back after them. 
en, se * 7 ot ae Se * 
Senator La Fouterte. What did you do, if anything, so far as the pickets 
were concerned? . : 
Mr. Moors, Well, as soon as we got out of the automobile we started to open 
up with these guns, gas guns, long-range guns, and threw gas bombs and used 
revolvers, ges guns, short revolver gas guns, «nd steel pipe. 
* * * * * * * 


' ‘Senator: La Foutztrs, How wee you armed? 


: Mr; Moors. How was I arm 
Senator La Fouuerrs, Yes. 
Mr. Moors. I had a steel pipe, gas gun, revolver, and some gas bombs, 

. * x. * oo * * 
Senator La Fotierre. Was there any comment made by anybody connected 
with the officials on the activity of these 40 guards who went out with you in this 
armored truck? 
Mr. Moors. Chief Williams.*! 
Senator La Foutetts, What did he say? 
Mr. Moors. Good job,” . 

_ The only possible motive for this extraordinary attack on an un- 
armed crowd, beyond the purpose of sheer terrorization, was the clone 
of the street in front of the plant. Whether such a motive was justifi 
or not, the clearing of the street should have been carried out only b 
duly authorized public policemen, That. the company did not call 


@ Pt, #4, pp. 0901-10006, testimony of Darrell Bmith, Herbert F, Blazer, Charles Minor, and George Pelay, 


‘owner of t urant, - 
* Pt. 24, p, 9002 testimony of Darrell Smith. Sco also pt. 24, exhibits 4332-4335, pp. 10173 ff,, hospital 
MEE SE ee EE, ated Corporati. 
ames L, upt. o 
m Pt. 34, testimony of Frank Moore, 


| ead ttle not the: dominating factor iin its action. Prep . 7 
fo pe 


could not have been effectuated if the eaipo 

| | uni 

this bat fe violation of civil rights.*¥ : 
On th 


on strike and established.a picket line at-other gates to the corpora- 
ine appears to have been disorderly, in’ 


‘woman, Mrs. Mary Reed, who was trying to escape the lade 
The diagnosis of the hospital, where she remained 3. weeks, was that 


Senator La Foutuertn. Do you think the shooting of Mra, Reed at this great 
distance from any of the properties of the Berger plant or the Republic Steel. 
Corporation was necessary in order to protect either the lives of the employees 
‘or the property of tho Republic Steel Corporation? % 


Mr. White expressed doubts that “any employee of Republic’? had 
done the shooting but had no doubts that Republic had paid Mr, 
Reed $7,500: damages. 2 7 gta 
The district around the plant was periodically drenched with tear. 
gas day and night. A man in ill health, at his own home, was struck 
y a gas shell, gassed, and later died. Firemen responding to, a call 
near the plant had to don gas masks, A fair statement of what citizens 


endured ts contained in the affidavit of Martha George: | ne 
On or about the twenty-cighth of May 1935, at:approximately 11 p, m:j'I wae 
-onithe second floo of: my house, which is about! 100' yards southwest ‘of the fénce. 
surrounding the Alloy Division of the Republic Steel Corporation, when some of 
of the people in the street called out, ‘The truck is coming.’”’ I knew what they 
meant because twice during the day trucks and cars loaded with armed men 
had driven by the house, * * * shot tear gas at the crowd out in the strevt.: 
I put my ahaa lah to bed right. de! * *, Just then a truck came 
‘up to the corner by the house. *.*. *: I heard some shooting from the truck. 
‘and tear gas shells exploded all around the house. | Bee 
My 66-year-old father-in-law, George Milhem, who was ih on the porch 
pg helow me, cried out after the volley of shells, “Help I got killed!’’ Isaw one. 
of the shells smoking near him; He tried to stand up and run away. He could: 
not. He fell on the sidewalk and many people, blinded by the gas, trampled on 
him in the stampede to get ‘away. There were about 500 people in the street. 
IT yelled:to them to help him, but they. could not:see, I did not dare go: myself 
because my seven children inside were crying fromfear, * * * ae ne 
He had been struck in the left temple by a tear-gas shell. After 10 days we 
moved him to Mercy Hospital, where he died 4 days later. The family doctor, 
.  @ Discussion of the justification given by Ch . White, vice president in charge of operations for the 
sigcoretion’ af fie taetdent way fect, has Rent Nov opt 2, Private Pollce Systems, pp. 184-188, As 
‘pointed out, Mr, White's version of the incident, which he did not witness, was based on hearsay and does 
not coincide with the facts of the case, . ~ : aera 
“4 Pt, 24, pp. 10024-10026. The chief deputy sheriff of Stark County, Ohlo, testified that deputy sheriffs 
atrolling the road beside Republic Steel Corporation's property eaw 2 cars come from the acene of the shoot- 


ing of Mrs, Reed and enter a plant gate (pt. 24, p. 10080, testimony of Richard R. France). 
% Pt, 24, pp. 10043-10044, 
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Dr. Thomas H. ‘Shorb, told me that death was due to a combination of. the wound, 


the | gassing and shock. 
‘In payment: for:my. father-in-law’s. death, -T; as administratrix of his estate, 


received from the Republic Steel Corporation. the sum of eleven hundred dollars. 
I distributed this to other members of his family. 

In addition to this sum, the Republic Steel ‘Corporation paid to my husband, 
Charles George, and to my brother-in-law, Philip George, a total of $4,000 for 
damage done y tear gas and bullets to their garage at Kighth Street and Belden 
‘Avenue and their restaurant across the street and for injuries resulting from the 
gassing of members of both families. Practically all of us, including the 16 
children in both families, were sick in bed from the gas. Trucks and cars went 
by four or five times on May 28 and 29, 1935, firing not only tear gas but bullets. 

very window in the garage was broken and bullets went through one of the 
windows i in the restaurant. . 

18 * * * * * * 

Wednesday the raids to clear out the\street continued. A picket 
had’ his jaws broken by a gas projectile. It was the testimony of 
reporters and other detached observers that the principal disturbances 
were those created by the guards driving around in cars “with their 
guns puclang out and firing in all directions,’’?” The committee 
obtained a photograph of one of the guards’ cars doing just that. A 
news photographer who was on the scene when Charles Minor was 
shot with a gas projectile, snapped two photographs which vividly 
illustrate the depredations of the Republic police. The photograph 
reproduced below in appendix H * was taken from a window overlook- 
ing the route of the cars full of police on their way back.to the Berger 
plant. It shows a gas projectile being shot from the car window at 
almost the same moment Charles Minor was shot with one from the 
other side of the car. The photograph in appendix I % was taken of 

Charles Minor a few moments later. 

Two Canton city policemen, order ‘ to stop the gas throwing; sum- 
moried the armored truck to halt and their order was met with a gas 
bomb thrown at their feet.*° Their pistol shots failed to halt the truck. 
City authorities threatened to stop the Republic police raids with 
machine guns if necessa One car was stopped and four Republic 
policemen were arrest ae by the sheriff’s force. They were well 
munitioned.. Besides the three revolvers and two blackjacks in their 
Boputy their car contained items which were examined by Chief 

eputy Sheriff France. 

; Senator La Fouuerre. Mr. France, you described the arsenal that was in these 
cars. Was that taken to the sheriff's office? ; 

Mr. France. Yes sir; we had 2 Federal gas guns; 24 gas gun projectiles; 15 gas 
reuaces: 1 piece of i iron pipe and lironrod. The pipe and rod had grips taped on. 


A. photograph of this traveling arsenal was taken in the sheriff’s office 
and is reproduced in appendix G of this report.” The arsenal in this 
car represented equipment for use in the city streets. <A glimpse of the 


* Pt. 24,p 10040-1004 
‘7 Pt, 2, OP 10031, bactizion’ of Julius L. Greenfield, photographer for the Akron, Ohio, Times-Press, who 
togk the photographs reproduced in appendix H and appendix I. 
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# Charles  Reitior was struck full in the mouth by a Jong: Tange ges projet ie aot HA a ian Republic 

quart’ 1 block from the Berger plant on Wednesday, May 29. See pt. 24, pp. 1 0047, Presti- 
Mr. Minor, Julius L. Greenfield, Wilbur Parsons, | Samuel W. Maroont: and nay, ames L. Williams 


y of 
This Tojury i ae in ch. II, pp. 32-33. The photomaph of Charles Minor appears focing p. 222. 
i 10037 
PE ae 


10060. 
a” - iacing p. 222. The shoteeraph is exhibit 4356, facing p. 10206 In pt. 24. 
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measure. Koolinee Was.an 6 eet a fie ohiione: gaat eerntl 
of the United States Marine Corps, former Republic Steel employee 
in Canton, and former president of a local of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of ‘Iron, Steel & Tin Workers there. He entered the plant 
main gate. 


Mr. Koruuner. * * * As I was going across the street, immediately to the 
entrance, there was a man who pointed a weapon out the window of the time Slice, 
in my direction, and as he did heard another man in back of him Bay, “My: God 
don’t shoot; that is an officer.”’ 

Senator La FoLuetre, .Were you able to see the weapon? 

Mr. Koreuiner. I was, after I entered inside the office * * * “There were 
two company police officers if I recollect correctly, and’ there were three of four 
men that I had never seen before. ' One of these-men came to the entrance of the 
time office, it is just a narrow entrance, to get through between the racks where the 
time cards are, and the time office, as I went through there he came on out and 
pushed a gun into my stomach and asked me what—asked me where. the hell! 1 
thought I was going. 

Senator La Foutierrrn. What kind of & gun was’ it? 

Mr. Kog.uner. A Thompson-Colt submachine gun, 45 caliber. 

Senator La Fouverre. Did you proceed? , 

Mr. KOELLNER, I did. ar 

* * * ® . ee @..) 

Senator La Foutuerrs. And did you observe anything there? .. 

Mr. Kopuuner, I did, I saw case upon case of different things labeled: tomatoes 
and canned corn, and one. thin ng or another, and one of the tops of the cases labeled 
“‘Tomatoes’’ was pried off, and it contained these same types of projectiles’ as The 
see there in reference to that icture, tear gas (referring to exhibit 4356). 
top of the cases were labeled ‘Tomatoes 
re nee La Fo.tuetre. How many cases approximately. would you: say, ware 

ere Ph. ee: 

Mr. Koruuner. Oh, there were four or five in evidence. — oy dens Patan, 

* *  ¢ e s * : oe 


ee La Foutupttre, Did you see any other arms or ammunition while you 
were.there?’ _ 

Mr. KoEuvLNer. A number of sawed-off shotguns—of course, ‘the ‘men :were 
carrying pistols as they have in the past; they carry a pistol in a Sam Browne belt 
and there were, oh, a half dozen shotguns, sawed-off shotguns in evidence,, and. q 
saw another aubmachine gun as I went on down there, carried by a man. ‘going 
down into the Berger plant of the metal furniture department. ; 

Senator La Fouiertre. And then did you leave the plant? 

Mr. Kor tuner. Yes. | 

Senator La Fo.ierrs. Were you in the vicinity of the plant-at any other time 
during the strike after that? 

r. KorLuner. Yes, the following morning I was delegated to take: ‘a ‘position 

of patrol at the blast-furnace gate and patrol between there and the main‘ office. 
* * T went through the blast-furnace gate one day to make some inquiries 
aed the guard at that particular position, at the blast-furnace gate, put me.out 
from the office and told me to get the hell off of the grounds of the Hepublis Steel 
Co. and stay off, and I asked him- 

Senator La Fouuerre (interposing). Were you in uniform? —— 

Mr. Koruuner. I was in uniform. I asked him if it wasn’t true that they had 
requested the police to come out there, and we were attempting to cooperate 
with them and keep down violence on one side as well as on the ovher, and. he. 
told me that he wanted no part of me and that I could get off the ems and 
stay off, and that he had particular orders concerning myself. 


The efforts of local authorities to stop the depredations of the | uards 
resulted in angry recriminations exchanged with Vice President White 
and his lawyers. City Solicitor Rodgers and Sheriff Nist of Stark 
County to told Mr. White-that his guards “sallying out of the plant’’ 


a Pt. 9, pp. I PP. 10056-10057, Koellner. 
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were the cause of the.riot, White demanded: :“policemen to take 
these men home,’ which the local officials objected to as “scattering 
thée.strike all over town.”’ White replied “if we don’t get some pro- 
tection we will do as we did yesterday.” Rodgers replied “No, you 
won't,” and warned that city policemen might meet Republic guards. 
“with machine guns.” * | — 

Sheriff Nist, who had refused Republic’s request on May 8 to 
deputize a long list of Republic’s employees, quoted White as declaring, 
“T have broken strikes before and by God I will break this one.” ** | 
White denied this before the committee. ) 

The community’s reaction was such that a change was made to fit 
it. Public opinion was not entirely placated by the following denial. 
appearing in the local newspaper: | 
-. “7 can say positively that there was not a shotgun in the possession of any 
member of our force at the time this outbreak began nor at any time during the 
‘trouble,”’ declared Charles M. White, assistant vice president of the Republic 
Steel Corporation. ‘At a time like this when confusion blocks reason and mem- 
ory, { think it is distinctly unfair to accuse company employees of the shooting 

or of beating people with gas pipes and that sort of thing.’’ * 
After the third day of the strike Republic made a swift turnabout. 
The guards were confined to the plant. An election was held under 
the ‘sponsorship of city: officials, in which all the employees of the 
corporation were eligible to vote, except those in the Berger plant. 
The supervisors of the election, who did not include organized union 
representatives, announced an overwhelming result for returning to. 
work. The police restricted the picketing of the Berger employees, 
and the strike ended. 

The number and value of the damage claims paid by the corporation 
at the conclusion of the strikes are indications of the effectiveness of 
the arms and munitions, Altogether the corporation settled damage 
claims for injuries to persons and property with 110 citizens of Canton 
at a total cost of over $46,000. Such was the effect of using plant 
munitions allegedly bought for the protection, to quote Mr. Williams, 
of “an..investment : of so many millions; so.much acreage, 
power plants and substations, and all that sort of thing.” No sug- 
gestion was ever made that the a gressive use of plant munitions in 
the street was in support or aid of the local law-enforcement officials. 
On the contrary, every effort was made by the city government to 
put a stop to the excursions of the company guards and the sheriff’s 

rce arrested four of them. | . 

_. Vice President Charles M. White sought to justify the conduct of 
the Corporation’s guards by impugning the integrity of the local law- 
enforcement officials. Ultimately his defense of the Corporation’s. 
conduct rested on the customary last refuge of patriotism. His 
testimony was as follows: - 

__ [had an obligation; I had committed myself to getting our men safely back and 
forth to their homes. I felt that that was a job for the officers of the law to see 
that men should get safely back and forth to their homes, It didn’t seem to me 
as though that were an unusual request. * * * ~ 


_ 4 Pt, 24, p, 10018, testimony of Bernard Rodgers. 
Pt. 24, p. 10021, ; 
4 Pt, 24, exhibit 4372, p. 10139, from an extra edition of the Canton Repository of May 27, 1935, under 
se peedline, “Score Burt Near pelt beeen ee adi ; een pe oe ey 
Roy. D: Moore, general manager of the company g Ory, Pp. , regarding efforts. 
of Charles M White, Republic vice president, to prevent publication of this extra edition, 
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.. Now, my great story. is. that the-men should have the right, peacefully,.to go. 
-back and forth from ‘thelr place, of employment; that I don’t. pee why thee te & 
breakdown of Jaw and’ order {n ‘so many communities where this trouble oc¢eurs._ 
And, Senator, I believe that the keynote ‘of 'this whole ‘situation’ is that when’ a 
strike occurs today it is immediately interpreted as:some sort of a political strike 
and because there are-a lot of votes involved that the men in office can't make up 
their minds whether they should be on the side of law and order or whether there 
are more votes on thesideof mobrule, * * * And that‘is the thing that occurs 
all over the country, and I don’t see how we are going to ever do the tight thing 
by the workmen of this county until he has the i dab to.go back and forth to: his 
work whether he wears a C, [. O. button or a K..of C.. button, or a Masonic 
emblem or the mailed fist of the swastika—I think that every man has the right 
to go to work; the American flag ought to be good enough for any man; it is 


good enough for me. 
Senator La Fotuettn. I am glad to hear that. [Laughter.] GS. Buea, sul 
Mr. Warre. I don’t know anyone, Senator, while we are talking along that Jine, 


that has done more to uphold the traditions of the American Flag than the 
Republic Steel Corporation, and I challenge any statement to the contrary.” 


Nevertheless, Mr. White added that subsequent to the strike of 
1935, the company had adopted the policy of confining those armed 
guards to its plant properties: . 3 3 re or. 


Mr. Wuirs.. I just-wanted to say further—and that is.a matter we have talked 
over & great many times ourselyes—that we are not in favor of having armed 
guards, company guards, outside of plant properties. It should not be necessary. 

uring the 1937 strike we tried to handle the situation on that basis, __ 7 

Senator La Fouuerts,: Did that change in policy grow out of your experience 
in the Berger strike? . [Applause sy aah iy, de 2 . a oe o ee 

Mr. Waits. No, sir.| Our change of policy grew out of the fact that. we felt 
that with the combined efforts of our staff, our people, and the sentiment of the 
people in general, that we could bring about a condition whereby Jaw and order 
would prevail.*8 ae 


The Republic Steel Corporation seems to have admitted by its 
later conduct that aggressive use of plant munitions on picket Jines 
and in the streets of publicly governed communities is not compatible 
with this form of government or “the traditions of the American flag.’’ 


B. On1o Russer Co. Strixe, WILLOvUGHBY, OxT0. Fesavuary 1938- : 


The: bitter. strike of the: employees ‘of the Ohio Rubber ‘Co:;:o0f 
Willoughby, Ohio, in February 1935, and its importance as the 
culmination of that company’s long and determined campaign against 
union recognition have been treated at length in this committee's 
report on strikebreaking services.” As is there pointed out, tear gas 
was used liberally and \indiscriminately in this strike, chiefly by pro- 
fessional strikeguards, whose conduct served to. aggravate a tense 
situation. The strike was only partially effective, and the company 
was confronted by a militant and often unruly picket line composed 
of unionists who had been fruitlessly struggling for almost:2 years to 
secure the benefits of collective. bargaining. A police problem was 
created that required firm and careful handling. The activities of 
the professional strikeguards, and their use of gas off the company’s 
property resulted not only in infuriating the pickets, but in the con- 
demnation of the community, and in the final revocation of the deputy 
popeetiens commissions which had, by mistake, been conferred upon 
them. 

7 Pt, 94, pp. 10021-10022. 


3 Pt, 24, p. 10045. 
#8, Rept. No. 6, 76th Cong., Ist sess. 
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Gas played an important part. It was uséd not for the protection 
of property, for there was no threat of invasion or destruction of the 
plant, but in the convoying of “loyal”? employees and commissary 
trucks through the streets. The company’s supply of gas grenades 
and guns was depleted by the strikeguards, not only by use in their 
sallies from the plant, but also by conversion for their own gain. 
Stolen grenades were apparently sold at cut prices around the com- 
munity thereafter, and one of these stolen grenades was discharged 
at a later strike to the severe injury of an innocent child. The 
‘company, entrusting such potentially dangerous arms to professional 
strikeguards, made little or no effort to control their use or final 
disposition. : 

- The Ohio Rubber Co. is situated not far from Cleveland, Ohio. It 
‘is engaged in the manufacture of rubber products and the vulcaniza- 
tion of automobile running boards, and employs approximately 900 
workers, As soon as those of its employees who were members—of 
Federal Local No. 18284, affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, went out on strike on February 18, 1935, it enlisted some 15 
‘professional strikeguards in its services.“ These men had been 
recruited by the Associated Industries of Cleveland, an employers’ 
association, which made a practice of furnishing strikeguards to 
members desiring them.*' In addition, R. A. Mertz, factory manager 
for the Ohio Rubber Co., applied to the sheriff and county prosecutor 
-for guards. Fifty men were hired by the county and city from the 
McGrath Detective Agency in Cleveland, an agency engaged in the 
business of furnishing strikeguards.“ Some local citizens were 
deputized as well. In all, there was a force of 133 men for police 
purposes. | | a2 

_ The company had begun to buy gas equipment prior to the strike. 
On January 26, the Lake ‘Erie Chemical Co. supplied gas and. gas 
equipment amounting to $162, which was stored in the office of the 
factory. manager.“ After the strike started, the company purchased 
a complete arsenal of 72 jumper-repeater tear-gas grenades, 36 
jumper-repeater grenades loaded with a mixture of sickening and 
tear gas, 3 long-range gas guns, 48 long-range gas shells, 96: short- 
range gas: shells, and smaller quantities of billy club shells and gas 
pistol shells.“ This material was shipped on February 19 and 21, 
by the Lake Erie Chemical Co. In addition, the company had the 
use of a demonstration long-range gas gun lent by a Lake Erie sales- 
man, and a repeating machine gas gun purchased from the Manville 
Manufacturing Corporation.“ On February 25, the Lake Erie 
Chemical Co. delivered additional equipment consisting of 48 gas Sa 
repeater tear-gas grenades and 48 long-range tear gas shells. The 
total cost of the equipment supplied by the Lake Erie Chemical Co. 
was $3,340.70. this gas and gas equipment was stored in the 
office of the plant manager.—It was observed there by some of the 
strike leaders in a conference called by the local prosecuting attorney 

® Pt. 21, p. 9235, testimony of R. A. Mertz, factory manager of the Ohio Rubber Co. 

«i For an acoount of this association’s strike services see S. Rept. No. 6, 76th Cong., ist seas., Strike- 
breaking Services, P: 31-34, and passi 


im. 
Ae 5 OP aa acd of R. A. Mertz. For the strike-job record of the McGrath Agency, see pt. 
2 DP. . 
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on the second morning of the strike. The size of this extensive ar- 
senal made a profound impression on the strikers.. It was describéd 
by one of the picket leaders, who attended the conference, as follows: — 
We.went into the shop-and Daniels asked Mr, Mertz—Mr, Walker. was in his. 
office at that time and it was lined up with guards all around, guards with guns. 
and rifles. You could hardly get into his office for boxes of shells. There was a 
machine gun of some kind sitting on Mr. Mertz’s table, a big revolver lying: 
down in front of Mr, Walker, and one lying down in front of Mr, Mertz. Daniels 
and Scaglione were standing up to the table and | stood behind, with guns. pushed 
up against my ribs, and I never opened my mouth while I was in there, Mr.. 
Daniels did practically all of the talking. The_conversation I got was that he 
wanted the company not to try to send any trucks out of the plant or get: any 
into it for a certain time.‘ a 
A violent clash on the first night of the strike between the pickets 
and deputies and employees wishing to enter the plant, resulted in. 
the removal of the picket line to a distance of about a block from the 
plant gate.” The following morning a car carrying five or six depu- 
ties left the plant, and according to the testimony of the pickets, the 
deputies, without provocation, jumped out and’ been to shoot tear 
as at the.picket line. At that time the picket line was being. policed. 
y the deputies provided by the McGrath Agency, and all was ap- 
parently quiet.* Returning about an hour later with employees 
desirous of. working, the deputies had another clash with the picket 
line. According to Factory Manager Mertz, who testified that he 
saw the incident from a second-story window, the pickets began to 
throw bricks at the deputies and the deputies retaliated with tear 
gas. According to union witnesses, the deputies began to discharge 
tear gas before the pickets threw bricks. The union president de- 
scribed the incident as follows: _ 
I should judge it was around 8 o’clock, maybe. 8:30, when these aume Feorls 
came back down the street again, and they stopped their cars and immediately 
began heaving gas bombs among the pickets. That of course angered the pickets 
and they were throwing bricks at them. I recall at that time that windows were 
broken by bricks, but I do not recall a brick having been thrown until after the — 
gas bombs had been shot in among them. I do recall one of our members being 
noeked out: with a bomb hitting him in the breast.” {fo 
The guards, who had received no training in the use of tear gas, dis- 
charged so much on this occasion that they gassed themselves. 
Thereafter, sorties of guards through the streets of the town, for 
the purpose of convoying food for employees, produced almost daily- 
contiot and constituted a source of irritation and annoyance to the 
community as a whole. The situation was not as acute as that of 
the Republic Steel Corporation strike in Canton in the same year, 
but its essential elements were the same. Employees of the compan 
took over functions of policing that proper palcnged only to public 
‘authority, and in the performance of such functions, discharged tear 
# Pt, 21, p. 9251, testimony of Dallas Williams... For a further description of the arsenal, see pt. 21, exhibit 
4249, pp. $354-0355, See also testimony of R. A. Mertz, pt. 21, p. f hine tioned in the 
testimony of Dallas Williams must have been the gas machine gun hased from the Manville Manu- 
facturing ponies Mr. Mertz stated that the guards were ar exclusively with gas and gas equip- 
ment, and did not use firearms. 
Bt 21 Pp. 0244. testimony of Charles Peeniag Peet of the unfon; p. 9235, testimony of R. A. Mets. 


Pt. 21° pp. 9246-0247, testimony of Dallas 
4 Pt, 21, 9247, testimony of Charles Lanning. 
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gas indiscriminately. Mayor OC. B, Todd, of Willoughby, described 
the conduct of the guards as follows; = © |. | 
Some of these men shot gas shells at some strikers near: Longfellow School, and 
some of the schoo] children near at the time got some of the gas. At this time 
these men were aye Be men and supplies from Cleveland, and met the men in 
front_of the school building. The supplies were mostly food for men inside the 
lant. The men who shot the gas shells were in a car ahead of the Ohio Rubber 
0. truck which was hauling the men and supplies. | | 
One morning the Ohio Rubber Co. truck came up town in Willoughby to pick 
up supplies from some of the stores. It was piloted and guarded by some of these 
same men. Thev shot off a gas shell in the main street. I investigated this mat- 
ter and am satisfied that it was some of Walker’s men. This was on the main 
street of Willoughby. The flying shell injured a Woolworth sign. So far as I 
know, no one got any of this gas. 
These men made themselves a general damn nuisance. The thing that annoyed 
us most was the signs which they had got made some where, which said ‘Police 
Department”, which signs they stuck on their cars and drove around with them.” 


These guards had been deputized by the mayor under a misappre- 
hension, and realizing that they were irresponsible individuals and 
partisans of the company, he revoked their commissions. 

._ On the first day of the strike, a picket camp with tents and com- 
missary wagons were established about a block distant from the plant. 
The. continuance of violence resulted in a written notice. by the 
sheriff to the pickets to disperse. One week after the strike started, 
on February 25, this picket camp and commissary were destroyed by 

-the deputized strike guards, apparently in pursuance of the sheriff’s 
order. Mr. Mertz witnessed this event from the window of the Ohio 
Rubber plant and described it in his testimony as follows: 


I saw this from a second-story window, yes, sir, the same spot I was in before. 
The guards that were in the truck got out and the sheriff, who had a number of 
men back of the gate, sent his men up to see what was going on, and in the melee 
I think there were 40 or 42. men arrested for rioting. The tents were torn down. 

As this ‘melee started, as I say, the sheriff sent some men out from inside the 

lant, and during the course of the riot that occurred the tents were destroyed. 

YTecall distinctly seeing one of the guards go over to the commissary wagon and 
open the door and motion for whoever was in there to come out and, if I remember 
correctly, there were three women and one man came out. After they came out 
gas was put into the commissary wagon."! ; 


Mr. Mertz’s version of the destruction of the camp is at wide variance 
from the testimony of Mrs. Charles Lanning and Mrs. Dallas Williams, 
who were in the camp at the time it was destroyed. Mrs. Lanning’s. 
version was: af : 


- Then this Mr. Prall, Wilbur Prall, come from one of the tents to see what was 
poing on, when somebody hollered, ‘Here comes the. truck.” Just as he got 

ehind the truck a shot was fired from behind a canvas, and he fell to the pave- 
ment, and they picked him up, and about that time somebody knocked on our 
kitchen door and I went'to the door and he savs, “Get the hell out of here,’’ and 
then there was a short fellow, I don’t know whether I would recognize him or. 
not if I could see him, but I know he was short and dark complexioned and wore 
@ cap, across Vine Street, and it was one of the guards. He said, ‘‘Blow the hell 
out of that kitchen,” So, when my feet set to the ground, I no more hit the 
ground than they took me across the railroad tracks, shooting from all angles, 
and I had to stop on the New York Central Tracks, not knowing whether I was 


¢¢Pt. 21, exhibit 4243, p. 9349 See also pt. 21, exhibit 4249, pp. 9354-0355. 
“ Pt. 21, p- 9256. . % 
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going to be killed, and I would not have given a nickel for my life at that time,. 
hey were shooting from all angles. ee —~ for AN oe 
Mrs. Williams’ testimony confirmed that of Mrs. Lanning: —__ 

‘*  *. * So that when @ truck came in it stopped right’at the corner, so one. 
of the boys just walked over to look in, and just:as he looked in there wag a shot: 
of some kind. IJ suppose it was tear gas, but it hit him in the forehead, and he. 
dropped to the pavement. .  ~ __ss nM Aen ta) er Cee a te 

o the other fellows that were in the camp run out to see what was up. Then’ 
it made what people were in there mad, so they took after the truck, and ie 
then the men poured out of the shop, just like bees would out of the hive; they just. 
poured out. And they ran the men back. They ran some of them across the 
lot, and they came and burnt the tents and everything. __ fe ey toes 

I came to the door. There was some women there. Mrs. Lanning here—of: 
course, she can tell her own story—-some of the women ran. I would like to, but. 
: sou dn find my coat. It had fallen down behind the bench we had in the: 
kitchen. - 

So they hollered, ‘Burn the shack.’’ Just then there was a crash at one of the’ 
windows, Then there was fumes poured in there. I don’t know if there was 
one that came through the window, I couldn’t say, because I didn’t see, but the 
fumes came in there so strong we just couldn’t get our breath.” * * *8 


An interesting commentary on the Character of the Ohio Rubber: 
Co.’s guards and the irresponsibility of the handling of gas equipment. 
during the strike is contained in a letter from A. S, Ailes, vice president 
of the Lake Erie Chemical Co. to the purchasing agent of the Ohio’ 
Hubber eS ‘It is dated May 11, 1935, 2% months after the strike, 
and reads: ees 


Dzar Mr. Kpacu: The records we have in regard to riot gun No. 2994, which 
disappeared from your factory, indicates that Mr. Gould, (Lake Erie salesman), ’: 
made two deliveries of munitions. The second delivery was on February 19, 
and this gun was included in that delivery. The entire bunch of stuff was taken’ 
into Mr. Mertz’s office and it included a complete long-range gun outfit in a) 
case, and an extra gun. Mr. Mertz asked for another gun, and Mr. Gould’ 
delivered his demonstrator.. es ee ee ae ee me eee 

I = inclined to believe that the gun must have been taken by one of the hited, 
guards 


and I believe that they also took other material., This belief is substan- 
tiated by the fact that we were called upon by the chief of police at‘Sandusky to’ 
disclose the purchaser of two of our Jumper repeater candles.. One of these candles: 
has gotten into the possession of strikers in Cleveland & Sandusky Brewing. Com-., 
pany and was thrown into an automobile containing a small child. The. chil was. 
somewhat injured either by being struck with the candle or by the blast of the: 
candle at very close range. The two numbers of jumper repeater furnished by | 
the Chief of Police were traced down, and both of them were sold to the Ohio 
Rubber Company, and it is our belief that some of the same professional guards 
that were employed by you were sent to the Sandusky strike. oa 
This might, give you some information to enable you to trace down the parties; 
that took material away from your plant. __ . . Beg 8 tte 
I have heard some of the guards were offering jumper repeater candles at’ $2 


each, and the natural assumption is that this would have to be stolen goods.' # 
The full story of the Ohio Rubber Co.’s grenades which were used at, 
_ the Cleveland & Seg wep Aer seb Co., and there injured a child, is. 
told in a letter from the chief of police of Sandusky-to the committee,’ 
dated November 25, 1938. Two notorious strikeguards were arrested 
in connection with the incident, which was described by the chief of. 
police in the following terms: es 


There two men were among a group of a strikebreakers employed by th 
company, and were inside of the brewery, when a can tear gas bomb was tossed 


" Pt. 21, pp. 9250-9280. 
# Pt, 21, pp. 9259-9260. 
* Pt. 31, pp. 9258-0259, 
* Pt, 21, p. 0233. 
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from inside'of the building, into a group of strikers who were on a public street, 
the bomb jumped into a car of:a noninterested party who was driving past the 
brewery, and severely burned a young occupant of the car.§ 

_ The long-range shells which were fired by the strikeguards at the 
pickets and townspeople of Willoughby and the Jumper-Repeater 
grenades which were used to drive Mrs. Lanning and Mrs. Williams 
out of the strikers’ commissary functioned so completely to the satis- 
faction of the Ohio Rubber Co. that factory manager R. A. Mertz 
wrote the following testimonial to the Lake Erie Chemical Co.: 

Dear Mr, Artes: During recent strike rioting at our plant we used your Long 
Range Projectile Shells and Jumper-Repeater Candles very effectively. 

The Jumper-Repeater Candles were effective inasmuch as the gas was invisible 
and they could not be picked up and thrown back. 

The fact that the gas was so effective undoubtedly saved us from having several 
casualties as it certainly dispersed the mob in short order. 

~- Yours very truly, 


Tue On1o RusseR Company, 
R. A. Mertz, Factory Manager. ** 


A facsimile of this testimonial was reproduced on thé cover of the 
Lake Erie Chemical Co.’s catalog and distributed through the country. 
The Manville machine gun which the Ohio Rubber Go. had during 
the strike must also have done yeoman service, for the Manville Manu- 
facturing Corporation boasted of the effectiveness of its use during the 
Ohio Rubber strike as follows: 

-Our.equipment was used to break up the strike of the Ohio Rubber Company 
at Willoughby, Ohio, and to break up the strike in the Gear Plant of Toledo, 
Ohio; was used at the Eaton Axle plant at Cleveland, at the Real Silk Hosiery 
Company, of Indianapolis, and at a great many smaller places. In each of the 
above cases the equipment was used by the detective agencies brought in to pro- 
tect the plant.” . 

It may be doubted that the indiscriminate and lavish use of gas at 
this strike did anything except to: make the problem of policing more 
serious. Certainly the folly of entrusting such weapons, not to trained 
and responsible police officers, but to irresponsible and violent strike- 
guards,.. who are. frankly  Peboen ne the company, regardless. of any 
pro forma deputization, has seldom been better demonstrated ™ 


C. Brack & Decker Exvecraic Co, Strizz, Kent, Onto, Jun 1936 


The danger of the aggressive and partisan use of gas and firearms 
by private guards is illuminated by the experience of the Black & 

ecker Electric Co., of Kent, Ohio, in June 1936. An unprovoked 
assault by professional strikeguards, using tear-gas guns and buck- 
shot upon three pickets, precipitated a gun battle, which lasted for 
several hours, causing es, to the plant, and injuring three of the 
guards severely. The incident provides a splendid argument for 
prohibiting the use of such weapons by employers or their agents off 
their own premises, and for the banning of firearms altogether from 
industrial di putes.” 

% Letter of R, G. Bravard, chief of police, Sandusky, Ohio, to David D. Lloyd, committees counsel, dated 
Noverbes 28, 1938, 


Pt.21,p.0344. cee 3 
7 Pt. 2, ochibit 270, B. fi55, a letter from R. N. Huffman, secretary-treasurer of Manville Manufacturing 
Co tion, to J. C. Gordon, Manville salesman, dated June 12, 1935. 

@ Foren account of acts of violence by union members, and the ultimate outcome of the strike, see 8. Rept. 
No. 6, Btrikebreaking Services, pp. 57-64, ; 

” This incident has been described at length in the committee’s report on strike-breiking services referred 
to above. 58. Rept. No. 6, 76th Cong., Ist sess., pp. 46-50, 
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The Black & Decker strike, which had for its.cause the refusal of:the 
company to renew its agreement:with a local ‘of the International.Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, began on May 2, 1936... The,plant was entirely 
shut down and no attempts were made to operate it. ; A couple. of 
weeks after the strike started an injunction ‘against mass picketing 
was granted and the union was allowed only three pickets. at.eac! 

lant gate, and the remaining strikers were required to keep .1,000 

eet from each gate. In spite of this injunction the strike remained 
entirely. effective.” en ote gfe t Mace Bad ating 
The handling of the strike was turned over to the National Metal 

Trades Association to which the company belonged. On May..10, 

1936, a representative of the National Metal Mendes: Association 
ordered $1,619.16 worth of gas equipment from the Lake Erie Chemical 
Co. for the Black & Decker Co." This order included long-range gas 
guns, long-range shells of both tear and sickening gas and severe 
dozen of both tear and gas grenades,” The National Metal Trades 

Association also arranged to provide strikeguards for the Black & 

Decker Co. L. A. Stringham, strikebreaking superintendent for the 

National Metal Trades Association, arranged with two Cleveland 
detective agencies to supply the guards. These guards, about 42.in 

number, arrived at the Black & Decker plant early on the morning 
of June 18, 1936, in a large covered van. .The purpose of. these 

uards, according to Mr. Stringham, was “to open the plant.’’® 
Inasmuch as it would have been impossible for 42 armed professional 
strikeguards to “open’’ and operate a plant which employed ,450 
skilled machinists, their mission must have had.some other. purpc 
The:guards drove up to the gate, jumped out of the van, and, wit 
any notice, opened fire with gas and shotguns on the: three picket 
stationed at the gate. One of these pickets was a woman. Other 
strikers immediately hurried to the gate when they heard the shooting. 

The guards continued to shoot at the strikers from. inside the plant 

fence, severely gassing them and inflicting buckshot wounds which 

necessitated the hospitalization of several strikers.” sures Sa age 
This entirely unprovoked attack by a truckload of armed. guards 
on three lone pickets, one of whom was a woman, so.infuriated..the 
strikers that they went in search of. very possible weapon which 
could be found with which to retaliate. Shortly the plant was, be- 
sieged by several hundred strikers and strike ai angunrielraa a | of 
them armed with rifles.“ The chief of police of Kent estimated that 
from 100 to 150 persons armed with rifles had participated in. firing 
at the plant.” The firing was severe, windows were broken, and the 
water tank was riddled with bullet holes. This is the only exam- 
ple in the committee’s record of substantial damage to plant pro 
erty. It.was inspired, however, not by any attempt to destroy. the 
pee but by a desire to retaliate upon the strikeguards for their 
rutal assault on the pickets.’ During all the previous weeks of the 
strike the plant had not been harmed. Had the strikeguards not 
“ Pt.3 an testimony of Charles A. Gadd. 7 


Pt. 2, exhibits 217-218, pp. 598-599. 
Pt. 2, exhibit 219, p. an. 


sad P ° 3, e 851, ee 
“ Pt. 3, Dp. 938-939 testenony of Charles A. Gadd. 
Pt. 3, p. 930, testimony of Charles A. Gadd. 
“ Pt. 3, p. 940, testimony of Charles A. Gadd. 
#1 See newspaper accounts In the Akron Beacon Journal of J une 18, 1936 
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utilized industrial munitions off the plant property in a brutal and 
ageressive fashion, the incident would never have occurred. 
- The strikeguards within the plant were themselves adequately 
‘armed, It is probable that they brought arms and tear gas with them, 
‘in addition to the supply already laid in by the company. The business 
representative for the union, entering the plant later, participated in 
ene the arms in the hands of the strikeguards. According to 


There were five sawed-off shotguns, five tear-gas guns, long-range guns, one full 
case and one part of a case of long-range tear-gas shells; there was quite a tuanttty 
of small arms ammunition, shotgun shells, and there were about a bushel-basket 


‘full of revolvers and automatic pistols.” 

The guards, however, were not apparently in a position to make much 

use Of their weapons. According to one of them, who testified later 
‘before the committee, their efforts were principally directed toward 

avoiding the rifle fire from the outside.” | 
By 11:30 in the morning the union leaders persuaded the strikers to 
cease firing.” At last it was arranged between the strikers and the 
sheriff that the sheriff would enter the plant, disarm the strikeguards, 
and place them under arrest. Efforts of the company to obtain the 
‘National Guard had been unavailing. | : 
. Warrants were sworn out for the arrest of the men on the charge of 
shooting with intent to wound. About 6 p. m. the sheriff, accom- 
panied by deputies and union men, entered the plant and removed the 
guards in their van through the aroused picket lines to the city jail. 
“All ‘the guards were bound over to the grand jury in bond of $1,500 
each: Examination of their records by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation reveals that 16 of them had criminal records for offenses prior 

‘to the time they arrived in Kent.” | 7 
_’ The disturbance subsided after the guards had been arrested, and the 
community returned to normal. Two weeks thereafter the company 
‘resumed contractual relations with the union.” 

__ As the committee points out in its report on strikebreaking services, 
there is little doubt that it was the purpose ui the guards, and those 
‘who had them in charge, to create a riot of serious proportions, with 
‘the obvious objective of breaking the strike.” The aggressive and 
partisan use of industrial munitions not on the premises of the em- 
ployer was an integral part of this scheme. 


‘'BECTION 2, OTHER EXAMPLES OF THE USE OF FIREARMS IN STRIKES 


- The three incidents: described illustrate the principal evils latent in 
the use of industrial munitions by private persons. Discharge of gas 
and: firearms in public streets or places by an employer’s agents, 
‘whether private police or professional strikeguards, customarily re- 


- «Pt, 3, p. O41. The representatives of Federal Laboratories, Inc., were under the impression that this 
and gas eqtiipment was purchased from the Lake Erie Chemical] Co., by the McGrath Agency. Accord- 

ine to the invoice (exhibit 219, pt. 2, p. 605) Black & Decker purchased only 2 tear gas guns, whereas Gadd 
saw 5. The efforts of Federal Laboratories to sell gas at this strike were unavailing. (See pt. 15-D, exhibit 


» P. 7048,) 
Pt, 22, p. 9371, testimony of Charles Adams. 
% See newspaper accounts in the Akron Beacon Journal, of June 18, 1936. 
"For a: more complete discussion of the criminal records of these men, and their strike-job records, see 
8. Rept: No. 6, 76th ‘Cong., Ist. sess., Strikehbreaking Services, p. 49, and citations listed. 
3 Pt. 3: p. 041, testimony of Chas. A. Gadd. - eae: ee 
"8, Rept, No. 6, pp. 49-50. 
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‘sults in invasion of the rights of strikers, inj ry 16, innocent persons, 
‘disorder, and violent attémpts at retaliation... Deputization 

change the p 


mn does ‘not 
artisan character of such intervention, nor is an existin 

condition of turbulence and disorder. ameliorated or corrected ‘by'such 
The right of an employer to use force. to protect his property from 
trespass or damage does not include the right to use force to maintain 
operations in his plant. The issue between the employer and non- 
striking employees on the one hand, ‘and strikers on the other is one 
that involves the fundamental rights and liberties of ‘citizens, ‘and 
therefore lies solely within the competence of public authority to con- 
trol and police. To permit the employer’s agents to intervene, with 


Ua ee 


no threat of eras to the plant at any time; in the Ohio Rubber Co. 
strike various retaliatory acts by individual unionists occurred against 
the background of turmoil and disorder precipitated by the excursions 
of the strikeguards; in the Black & Decker Electric’ Co. strike’ the 
plint was in no danger whatsoever until after the strikeguatds’ had 
attacked the pickets with firearms and gas. Far from protedting’ the 
plant, industrial munitions, in that case, merely created a situation 
which placed it in danger. __ A i A ee aah 
These instances clearly demonstrate the invalidity of any. claim 
that employers need arms as protection against the arms of their’ em- 
ployees. Only in the Black & Decker strike was their any recourse 
to arms on the part of strikers, and there it was in response to the tise 
of arms by strikeguards. In fact, the Black & Decker instance ‘is 
one of the only two examples of concerted recourse to arms on the 
rt of strikers in the committee’s record. The other occurred’ ‘at 
Pake Charles, La., during the longshoremeén’s strike in October 1935, 
when the Railway Audit & Inspection Co., Inc., imported some 50 
professional strikeguards, some of ‘whom were criminals, armed thern 
with machine guns and gas, and used them to protect strikebreaking 
workers.” Such conflicts between strikeguards and strikers ‘are, as 
has been noted, destructive of public authority. While provocation 
and the surrounding circumstances of the industrial dispute, including 
the use of professional finks and industrial munitions, may i nin 
the resort to arms by strikers in such incidents, they cannot justify it. 
Fortunately, recent industrial’ history has few such occurrences. |” 
One of the most extensive and bitterest strikes of recent times, the 
‘Little Steel” strike of 1937, was the subject of thorough investigation 


by this‘committee. Concerning this strike the committee took testi- 
¥ Bee 8, Rept, No. ¢, 76th Cong., Ist 8088, Strikebreaking Services, pp. 55-67, for a full description of thts 
inciden i 
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mony from hundreds of witnesses, amassed thousands of pages. of 
record, and received numerous affidavits and exhibits from all parties 
concerned. The magnitude of the record on this strike requires 
exhausting and painstaking analysis. At present, the committee is in 
the process of preparing a report on this strike, embodying its conclu- 
sions and findings. One of the elements most stréssed at the com- 
" mittee’s hearings by both sides to the strike was the role of violence in 
the strike. It would be impossible, in a report of this compass, fully 
_ to explore the question of violence and to analyze the various riots and 
disturbances that occurred during the strike, Nor would such de- 
tails have significance isolated from the course of the great struggle of 
‘which they were a part. - | 
. Heretofore this repott has made mention of the. purchases of gas 
and other arms made by certain companies in this strike, and the use 
of such private arms by public authorities during this strike will be 
treated in some detail below. The whole course of the strike does not 
exhibit a single instance of the use of industrial munitions to protect 
plant property from invasion or attack. The actual role of the plant 
eecnal: will be discussed fully in the committee’s report on the strike. 
_. Reference was made during the strike and later at the hearings to 
the use of arms by strikers. Investigation showed the baselessness of 
some of these allegations and established the truth of others. It 
further.revealed the possession and use of arins by others than strikers— 
-particularly members of the back-to-work movements. There was 
no evidence of a concerted resort to arms by strikers in any community 
affected by the strike, but the city of Youngstown provided an exam- 
_ple of an openly armed back-to-work movement, threatening to march 
into. the plants through lines of aroused and often unruly pickets. 
These examples of the use of arms may be briefly discussed here. 
Isolated and sporedic, occurring infrequently, and then only in the 
course of riots, examples of the use of araariie by strikers during the 
“Little Steel’’ strike, while requiring condemnation, presented no 
problems that were not handled by duly constituted authority, and 
-afford no justification for the great stores of weapons in the hands of 
- the companies involved. | | | = 
Clashes between strikers and their sympathizers, and forces of regu- 
lar or special law-enforcement officers, occurred at Chicago, IIl., 
and Monroe, Mich., during this strike but did not, however, involve 
the use of firearms by strikers. The Monroe, Mich., incident, which is 
discussed in detail in the next chapter of this report, involved clubs 
and other missiles in the hands of strikers or strike sympathizers but 
no guns.” The Chicago Memorial Day incident was the subject of 


| egal however, testified that he observed the flash of a gun 
from within the crowd of demonstrators, and another testified that a 


18 Below ch. VI, pp. 148 


~155, 
' 75th Cong., Ist sess., S. Rept. No. 46, pt. 3. 
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his hand. ‘The testimony of these two witnesses was so full of discrep- 
ancies,'and other unimipeachable evidence so tended: to contradict 


them that the committee was forced to conclude that-the testimony 
of one of these officers was ‘‘wholly unreliable,” and that of theother a 


“product of a highly inflamed imagination or an act: of deliberate 
pay Moreover, in the inventory submitted to the committee 

y the Chicago Police Departrnent of clubs and other missiles which 
had been collected from the field after the encounter, no firearms of 
any description were listed.” | a 


In Massillon, Ohio, an encounter between strikers and regular and 


specially deputized police officers of the city of Massillon took place 
on the night of July 11, 1937, during the “Little Steel’ strike. This — 


clash resulted in the death of two strikers and bullet or shot wounds’ 


for several others.” The evidence leading up to this incident and all | 


of its details are to be thoroughly considered in the committee’s 


forthcoming report on the “Little Steel” strike. During the Massillon’ 
clash, police officers of Massillon, and later those of the neighboring » 


city of Canton, directed a heavy barrage of revolver, submachine-gun, | 


and gas fire into a crowd of strikers assembled in front of the union’s 


strike headquarters, into the headquarters building itself, and into 
neighboring buildings. Testimony was ies by police officers and 


others that during the encounter flashes of guns were seen from among 
the strikers. Strikers denied that any of their number carried or 


used guns that evening. Whatever the character of the fire from the 
strikers, and the only affirmative testimony concerning it indicates” 
but few shots at most, it is clear that there was no concerted firing © 
and no widespread possession of firearms. Immediately after the’ 


clash, the Massillon police, officers of a National Guard unit, deputy 


sheriffs, and Pennsylvania Railroad policemen rounded up and arrested | 
every person in the neighborhood of the union headquarters who was 
suspected of being a striker. Strikers and other persons not con-— 
nected with the strike were routed out of bed, their doors kicked ‘in, : 
and their homes searched for firearms. According to the official 
records of the Massillon City police department, the Canton city police 


department, and the Stark County, Ohio, jail, 209 persons were’ 


arrested on the night of July 11 and morning of July 12, in this ‘‘mop- 
up.” ® Of these 209 persons no one was arrested for possession of 
firearms.) ap . 


Another bloody riot which resulted in death to two strikers and 
injury to many others occurred during the “Little Steel” strike in’ 
Youngstown, Ohio, on the night of June 19, 1937. This so-called: 
stop 5 riot, the magnitude of which has seldom been approached in: 


the history of American labor-strike conflicts, is considered in greater 
detail in the committee’s forthcoming report on the “Little Steel” 


strike. This riot, which lasted the whole night, was precipitated when _ 
a Youngstown city police captain dispersed a peaceful women’s 


picket line at one of the Republic Steel plant entrances by tossing 


Ibid. eae se 
7? Dp. ° 
” See pt. 33, testimony of several Massillon regular and special police officers, strikers and strike leaders, 
a professional strikeguard employed by Republic Steel Corporation, and two Pennsylvania Railroad police 


officers 
" Pt, 33, exhibit 5185-A, 5185-B, and 5155, 
Ibid. The one person booked on a weapons charge had a pocketknife when he was arrested. 
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several gas grenades .at the women.” During the course of the riot 
there was considerable shooting by others: than law-enforcement. 
officers. Bullets came from either the Republic Steel. Corporation 
mill or the railroad embankment immediately in front of it toward 
the ranks of the strikers. Shotguns were issued to some 12 or 15. 
Republic Steel Corporation policemen by the Republic captain of 
police in charge, who testified that he could not say definitely of his 
own knowledge whether they had been discharged or not during the 
riot.64 During the night, strikers and their sympathizers obtained 
various types of firearms in considerable numbers and fired from the 
hill across the street from the Republic Steel plant toward the plant 
and police and sheriffs’ officers. ‘Chis use of guns by the strikers. 
did not take place until a considerable time after the riot had been 
precipitated by the discharge of gas at the women’s picket line. 
Assuming that it was this incicent which moved the stnkers to vio-. 
lent retaliation, there can be no justification of their resort to arms. 
against police officers, even if the latter were abusing their own 
authority. Provocation may explain, but cannot justify, such acts. 

During the 1937 strike a back-to-work movement was instituted 
among the employees of The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company. 
Represented to be of very extensive proportions, this movement had 
for its spokesman and leader Ray Thomas; attorney, former holder 
of various public offices, and a man of great and immediate influence 
in the local government, his brother Vern Thomas being law director: 
of the city of Youngstown. The back-to-work movement was 
organized primarily around the employee representation plan officials. 
of The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company. A part of the com- 
pany’s employee-representation plan was.the Brier Hill Employees. 
Association, whose chairman, Martin Walsh, and secretary, James J. 
Daley, were aides of Ray Thomas in the back-to-work movement. 
One of the active organizers under Messrs. Daley and Walsh was 
Anthony Pecchio, a Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company employee, 
who testified regarding some of the less peaceful aspects of the back- 
to-work movement. Mr. Pecchio testified that he was supplied with 
a pistol and ammunition by either Mr. Walsh or Mr. Daley from 
among the several guns he saw around the back-to-work head- 
quarters.’ He further testified that in addition to the pistol which 
he carried during his work of organizing the back-to-work movement 
he kept his deer rifle at the back-to-work headquarters and that he 
and several of the other back-to-work leaders, including Messrs. 
Walsh and Daley, purchased some ammunition and practiced with 
the rifle.® 

% Pt, 30, testimony of Capt. Charles Richmond, and testimony of Mrs. Stella Kirin. 

# Pt, 31, testimony of George E. Brubaoh, detective on the Pittsburgh, Pa., police force. 

8 Pt, 30, testimony of W. Ear! Butler, captain of police. Republic Steel Corporation. 

tt See pt. 30, testimony of Capt. Charles Richmond, Youngstown police department, and of other 
witnesses to stop 5 riot. 

% Pt. 20, passim. 

7 Pt, 29, np. 12932-12033, testimony of Anthony Pecchio. 


® Messrs. Walsh and Daley had no corrections to make to the testimony of Mr. Pecchio as to their assist-- 
ing in arming the back-to-workers, ibid pp. 12052-12053. 
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- Ray Thomas, attorney for and leader of the back-to-work move 
ment, encouraged the’arming ofthe back-to-workers by advising them 
that they had ‘the right to bear arms ‘and ‘telling them to “go ahead | 
and arm themselves.” * The purpose of their arming was made clear 
in the testimony of Mr. Thomas, who stated over and over again to 
the committee that they were ‘planning to stage an armed march on 


the picket lines to go into the mill. - 

Mr, Tuomas. These men were to meet at various places in various groups; 
and the ones that were armed were to just go in. 2 as coe 

Senator La Fotuerrs. And had you made any provision for arming the men?. 

Mr..THomas. I had myself. I gave a couple of men some revolvers that I ‘had, 
I think about three, in other words, they were told to go ahead and get revolvers 
wherever they could get them. If they did not have one for their home, to 
borrow one from somebody. 

* * * "ok * ee x. 


I knew that the majority of them were going in armed. 


The encouragement given by the Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company to these plans of organizing and arming a crowd of men to 
attack the picket lines is indicated by the purchase of 478 helmets 
which were turned over to the back-to-workera.*! William D. Gillies, 
operating vice president of the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
pany, testified about the helmets: . 
Senator La Foursrrs. Mr, Gillies I want to ask you one question. Did you 
know anything about the safety helmets? 

Mr. Giuuiss. I think in a general discussion around the plant about when we 
can start up and rush the picket line, the matter of having something on your 
head, and that it would be a pretty good thing, was discussed. 

Mr, Thomas testified that there was no secrecy about the plans of 
the back-to-work movement for an arrned assault on the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee pickets. The Youngstown mills, closed since 
the strike began on May 25, were scheduled to open on June 22. 
Mr. Thomas described the publicity which he gave to his plans as 
follows: 

Senator La Fouterre. Had you apprised any of the city Officials of your 
plans and intention to take the men into the mill on Monday 

Mr. Tnomas. I was giving statements to the paper at that time, Senator and 
I think that it was generally understood that we were going in if we had to go in 
shooting. I think that that wa3 a matter of general knowledge.™ . 

Thus the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., which publicly deplored 
violence, was actively encouraging a movement which had for its 
announced purpose an armed attack on the pone lines. Such an 
attitude 1s vigilantism pure and simple, regardless of the character of 
the picketing. cn | ; 

The tension in Youngstown rapidly increased after the so-called 
stop 5 riot on June 19, 1937, because of the announced plans of the 
back-to-work movement to shoot its way through the picket lines when 
the mills opened at the advertised time of 7 a. m. on June 22." During 


* Pt, 29, p. 1 . 

© Thid, p. 12011. 

" Ibid., exhibit 4803, pp. 12044-12045. 
2 Pt, 29, p, 12093. 


. ’ p. 
8 Pt. 29, p. 12013. 
4 Pt. 31, testimony of Carl Olson, chief of police, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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the night of June 21 and the early morning of June 22 strike sympa- 
thizers in large numbers came to Youngstown from surrounding com- 
munities, In order to avert the violence which threatened between 
the armed back-to-workers and the pickets augmented by additional 
forces from other cities, the Governor of Ohio ordered detachments of 
the National Guard into J ounsetoys with instructions to preserve 
the status quo as to theclosed plants. The chief of police of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, testified that at midnight on June 21 he received instruc- 
tions that the status quo between the parties to the strike should be 
maintained until the Federal Mediation Board had completed its 
work, Steel plants then operating should be permitted to continue 
operation and steel plants closed by this strike should “remain closed 
during the deliberation of the Federal Mediation Board.’ The 
Governor’s instructions stated further that: 

There shall be no invasion of these counties by nonresidents * * 
and— 

All persons who are not officers of law shall be disarmed of weapons of all kinds 
and descriptions, and where any person or persons are guilty of violation of the 
law, they shall be arrested and turned over to civil authorities for court action.” 

une under the Governor’s instructions, Chief Olson testified 
that— 

We immediately set out and we blocked the highways coming into Youngstown 
the main highways; and any suspicious cars coming along we stopped and 
searched * * *9 . 

On the night of June 21-22 and the succeeding few days approxi- 
mately 60 persons suspected of being strikers or strike sympathizers 
were arrested in Youngstown on charges qf on yne weapons.” Of 
these, approximately one-half were released without charge or had 
their charges dismissed.” Despite the publicity, including press 
comment, given statements by back-to-work leaders that their men 
were arming themselves, both the sheriff of Mahoning County and 
the chief of police of Youngstown testified that they had not heard 
about it until the hearing over a year later in Washington. 

Photographs of weapons purporting to have been taken from the 
strikers and strike sympathizers on the night of June 21-22 and suc- 
ceeding days in Youngstown were offered in evidence by Tom M. 
Girdler, chairman of Republic Steel Corporation, during the hearings 
conducted by the United States Senate Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, in June 1937, and were widely. reprinted in the public 


A Ft. 31, exhibit 4928, a memorandum of a phone conversation between Carl L. Olson, chief of Ce, 
You pstown, Ohio, and Martin L. Davey, Governor of Ohio, on June 21, 1937, 11:28 p. m.,-and testimony 
of en i: of Police Olson. 


b . ri aa : 
97 Pt, 31, testimony of Carl L. Olson, Oe ea ae . . ee, 

* Pt, 31, oxhibits 4922-4924, tabilations of arrests by the Yotingstown police department and the Mahon- 
ing County sheriff's office during June and July 1937, . Because of the confused state of the public records 
regarding the arrest and disposition of the strike cases, it is impossible to determine the correct number of 
strike arrests accurately. Tha figures given here are believed to be outside totals. On June 19, Mart 
Murphy, back-to-work leader, was arrested for carrying concealed weapons (a loaded revolver), and was 
released. Other persons identified with the back-to-work movement were arrested with weapons in their 

ion and also released. One of the uniun members who was arrested on June 20 was Harold Frederick 
argo, 8 confessed labor spy, who testified (pt. 26, p. 10843) that Captain Butler gave him the pistol in his 
arpa ia when he was arrested. 


™ Pt, $1, testimony of Carl Olson, chief of police, Youngstown, Ohio, and of Ralph Elser, sheriff of Mahon- 
tng County, Ohio. 
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press. These photographe were taken in the Youngstown city 
police station at thé direction of Republic Steel Corporation’s publicity 
counsel, Hill & Knowlton.*_: One of these photographs ™ was labeled 
‘“‘Box of dynamite bombs taken from the home of Russell Gebboney.”’ 
The so-called ‘“‘dynamite bombs” were:not dynamite at all, but smoke 
bombs and were not found upon the premises described.“ The 
photographs of arms taken from strikers and strike sympathizers in 
the police department office include a total of 10 rifles and shotguns 

7 pistols and revolvers, a considerable quantity of ammunition and 
some 40 to 50 baseball bats and clubs, 1 sledge hammer, 1 hatchet, and 
a long-bladed machete. The source of at least a part of these weapons 
is explained in the committee’s record. Two of the shotguns and one 
rifle, and a small handbag full of ammunition were taken from S. 
Russell Gibboney, a gun collector. Mr. Gibboney, a Republic Steel 
Corporation employee on strike, testified that on June 21 he heard 
that his home was going to be searched for firearms. Therefore, he 
took several of his hunting and target guns to his brother’s home. 
Later in the day he returned home and as he was about to take the two 
remaining cy eg the rifle, and his ammunition out of town he was 
arrested and they were taken from his car. The wicked-looking 
machete, which was featured in the photographs, was taken from one 
Maurice Needler. Mr, Needler’s affidavit states that he was not an 
employee of one of the steel rr ae not on strike, had nothing to 
do with striking union or the strike, had purchased the knife during his 
Army service in the Tropics and when arrested was carrying it in his 
car for the purpose of cutting firewood for a picnic.’ 

In addition to arresting numerous strikers and strike sympathizers, 
mostly on charges of “suspicion,” the Youngstown Police Department 
searched the office of one of the Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
todges for firearms. This occurred on the morning of June 23, 1937, 
when two police officers entered the office of S. W. O. C. Lodge No. 
1331 on Poland Avenue, “searched the premises thoroe ty ’ and 
arrested Arthur Connelly who was at the time in charge of the office.!” 
No firearms were found, although the police report read: 

* * * found 3 large clubs and C. I. O, literature, also signs which were 
brought in.’ 

Mr. Connelly testified that he was held in jail “about 36 hours’, 
He was released without charges being placed against him. He also 
testified that the “C. I. O. literature” which was taken from the union 
headquarters by the police included the union’s receipt books contain- 
ing the names of the dues-paying members and that they had never . 
been returned,!° 

‘ #3 Hearings on “Delivery or Nondelivery of Mail in Industrial Strife Areas’, on 8. Res. 140, p. 2386, 

i Pt, 33, rerehy of ponies Knowlton, pt. 33. 

14 Pt. 29, testimony o Paul Lyden, Youngstown city commissioner of waterworks who took an active part 
1% Pt, 31, testimony of 8, Russell Gibbouey. Mr. Gibboney was released after being held in jail for 3 days. 


5% See exhibit 6913 in a subsequent volume. 
1 Pt, 31, testimony of Arthur Connelly; and exhibit 6912 affidavit of Arthur Connelly, in a subsequent 


volume. 
1# Pt, 31, exhibit 4930, police i pacha city of Youngstown, Ohio, arrest record of Arthur Connelly. 
oe ie testimony of Arthur Connelly. 
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‘In spite of the announced purpose of the Governor of Ohio that “all 
rsons who are not officers of law shall be disarmed of weapons ofall 
ds and descriptions” no attempt was made by the Youngstown City 
Police Department, the Mahoning County sheriff’s office, or the Ohio 
National Guard units to disarm The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
the Republic Steel Corporation, or the back-to-work movements. 
The arsenals of these two companies, which overshadowed thuse of 
the sheriff’s office and the police department,'" were left intact. In 
fact, the only occasions on which the sheriff or the chief of police, or 
any. of their subordinates, communicated with the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. or Republic Steel Corporation on the subject of munitions 
were those when munitions from their private arsenals were donated 
to the public authorities for use in the strike.'? 
_ ttt See ch. IIT, pp. 57-58, for a comparison of the private arsenals of these 2 companies with those of the Police 
Department of Youngstown and the sheriff of Mahoning County. 


112 See ch, VI, p. 144, for a discussion of the donation of munitions by the 2 companies to the Youngstown 
Police Department and the Mahoning County sheriff's office during the strike. 


CHAPTER VI.—Mounitions FuRNIsHED TO PuBLIC AUTHORITY BY 
Private INTERESTS 


SECTION 1. INTRODUCTION 


The committee’s record reveals instance after instance of the pur- 
chase of industrial munitions by employers for the purpose of equip- 
ping local law-enforcement agencies. So frequently do employers 
provide local sheriffs or chiefs of police with gas or other weapons 
that the practice may be said to be one of the commonest aspects of 
the industrial-munitions business. In most of these instances the 
arms or munitions are furnished to public authority by employers 
during strikes to which they are parties. 

Donations of supplies to public authority in time of disaster or for 
emergency-relief purposes can rarely be criticized. However, private 
gifts of munitions, even though they consist of needed equipment, are 
at all times of dubious propriety. Whatever the need may be and 
however public spirited the state offmind of the donor, such gifts 
inevitably arouse suspicion, dnd suggest attempts to influence the 
administration of law for private ends. In time of strike, the im- 
propriety of gifts to police officials by one party to the dispute is 
manifest. The aggravated policing problems arising during strikes 
ae a most impartial and unbiased attitude on the part of law- 
enforcement officers. During strikes the principal concern of em- 
ployers is to renew or maintain operations, and no gift of policing 
equipment can be made by them under such circumstances without 
the hope or intent that it will be used to accomplish that end. Nor 
does a state of emergency erase the suspicion that inevitably attaches 
to both the employer giving, and the law-enforcement agency receiv- 
ing, arms or munitions under such circumstances. In many cases of 
this practice examined by the committee, employers have made such 
gifts clearly with the desire that the law-enforcement agency use 
them to accomplish ends other than those of maintaining law and 
order. In some cases such gifts have been accompanied by repeated 
demands and the exertion of pressure upon the law-enforcement 
agency to take aggressive and unwarranted action against strikers. 

Law-enforcement officers themselves realize the impropriety of such 
action. During the committee’s hearings on the 1937 “Little Steel” 
strike at the mills of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, in Johnstown, 
Pa., the mayor, Daniel J. Shields, was confronted with evidence that 
he had received large donations of gas and gas equipment from the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation. Relying on his position as a duly con- 
stituted public official Mr. Shields attempted to deny that he had 
received such gifts. He said: | 


Here are two fellows at odds. I go to one to get ammunition to shoot the other 
fellow—how absolutely absurd and ridiculous,! 


1 Pt. 19, p. 4424. 131 
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While this statement could not contravert the conclusive proof of the 
gift, it suffices to illustrate most succinctly and explicitly the evil of 
private gilts of arms during industrial disputes. ; 

The State of Pennsylvania has by legislation recognized the evil of 
such gifts of arms, and sought to prevent the corruption of law- 
enforcement officers by any groups involved in a controversy which 
they are called to police. In an act passed June 4, 1937, prohibiting 
the payment of any police officials for official duty out of other than 
public funds, there is a provision specifically referring to gifts of arms 
or tear gas. It reads as follows: . 

The Commonwealth, or any political subdivision thereof, or any official or 
agent thereof, shall not accept as a gratuity, gift, or donation any arms, ammu- 
nition, military supplies, tear gas, or equipment or supplies or articles of & similar: 
character from, nor shall any such gratuity, gift, or donation be made by any 
persons, association, or corporation.® 
It should be carefully noted that this prehibition, and the penalty 
clause, which reads: 

Any sheriff, deputy sheriff, or any other official of the county, or any other 
officer as defined in this act, or any person, association, or corporation violating 
any of the provisions of this act, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on con- 
viction, shall be sentenced to pay a fine of not Iess than one hundred dollars 
($100.00) nor more than five hundred dollars ($500.00), or to undergo an im- 
of not less than ninety (90) days nor more than two (2) years, or 


apply equally to any State, county, or municipal officials who might 
receive munitions as well as any persons, associations, or corpora-. 
tions which might donate them.‘ 


SECTION 2, THE JOHNSTOWN, PA., INCIDENT 


What happened in Johnstown, Pa., during the so-called ‘Little 
Steel” strike in June 1937, is a startling example of the evils which 
the Pennsylvania statute was designed to correct. 

On June 11, 1937, the ‘“‘Little Steel” strike spread to the giant 
Cambria plant of the Bethlehem Steel corporation at Johnstown, Pa. 
Three days later Federal Laboratories delivered $6,306.53 worth of 
gas equipment to the city of Johnstown. Ascertaining who was. 
responsible for ordering that gas eqnpment and who paid for it con- 
stituted one of the larger tasks at the hearings before the committee. 
To unravel the mystery the committee was required to examine the 
records of the mayor, chief of police, and city of Johnstown, the 
records of Bethlehem Steel Corporation and Federal Laboratories, 
and to interrogate the mayor, chief of police, two Bethlehem officials, 
and a district superintendent of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Briefly, the facts relating to the purchase of this gas are as follows: 
Shortly before the strike started on June 11, 1937, Johnstown city 
officials took stock of their arsenal and realized that they had practi- 
cally no gas on hand.’ After discussions, about which there are three 
conflicting stories in the committee’s record, between Mayor Daniel 


Seay oro Code Ann., supp. 1937, Juiié 4, 1937, P. L. 1805, § 5, title 16, ch. 1, § 1920, p. 17. 


+» § 192f, 
4 For discussion of $6,306.53 worth of gas equipment purchased for the city of Jolinstown, Pa., by the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation and the Pennsylvania Railroad during June 1937, see pp. 132-136. 

§ Pt. 19, p. 8250, testimony of Harry F. Klink, chief of police, Johnstown, Pa.; p. 8422, testimony of Daniel 
J. Shields, mayor, Johnstown, Pa. 
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.J. Shields, Chief of Police H F, Klink, C. R..: Ellicott, superin- 
tendent of the Bethlehem ‘Cambria plant, and Charles EH, Adams, 
‘superintendent of the Pittsburgh division of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, gas was ordered through Federal Laboratories Salesman A. H. 
Baum and delivered to the'city on June 14.°. Four invoices were made 
-out covering the total shipment of $6,306.53. All invoices read: 
“Shipped to: Mayor Daniel J. Shields, city of Johnstown, Johnstown, 
Pa.” Three of them totaled $5,300.33 and the fourth was for 
$1,006.20.7. On the Aceh of payment there is again conflict of 
‘testimony. Mayor Shields claimed that he paid for all of the gas out 
of the more than $31,000 in cash which he had received from the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation through the hands of the Johnstown 
Citizens Committee* Mr. Adams stated that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad paid the $1,006.20 invoice and that he personally paid 
Federal Laboratories’ agent the other $5,300.33 in cash which was 
handed to him by a Bethlehem official.” The testimony of two 
Bethlehem officials corroborates Mr. Adams’ statement.’° | 

There we have the bare picture—a large supply of gas equipment, - 
including ao sony Tange guns, 226 projectiles and shells, and 307 
grenades, was delivered to a police department during a strike and 
paid for, according to all the testimony, with other than publicly 
appropriated funds. Itisimportant to probe deeper into this episode, 
to resolve the conflicts of testimony and discover the reasons for 
-denials and the roundabout methods used. 

The strike situation in Johnstown revolved around two important 
factors. One was the establishment of a so-called citizens’ committee, 
composed of bankers, ministers, and other leading citizens; the other 
was the personality of Mayor Daniel J. Shields. These factors and 
their influence upon the strike situation will be explored in detail in 
the committee’s forthcoming report on the “Little Steel’ strike of 
1937. Suffice tosay here that the Citizens’ Committee received $31,000 
in cash from the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, all of which was turned 
over to Mayor Daniel J. Shields, ostensibly for the purpose of meeting 
extraordinary expenses required of the city for tho purpose of policing 
the strike"! Neither the mayor nor any other city official kept any 
record of the expenditure of this sum of money, nor was any of It 
returned to the Citizens’ Committee, or to the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion.’? On the stand before this committee, the mayor was anxious to 
establish that he had expencied all this money for legitimate purposes 
in connection with his duties as a public law-enforcement official 
-during the strike, but he was unable to do so conclusively because of 
his lack of records. Failure to establish this point would arouse the 
suspicion that he had converted scme of this money to his own use, & 
‘suspicion enhanced by the fact that his personal wealth showed an 
increase subsequent to the strike. During the hearing the mayor 

§ See pe 19, pp. 8260 ff, testimony of Chief of Police Harry F. Klink; pp. 8421 ff, testimony of Mayor 
Daniel J. Shields; pp. 8350 ff., testimony of C. R. Ellicott; pp. 8570 ff, affidavit of Charles E. Adams. 

7 See pt. 19, exhibits 3054-A, 3054-B, and 3064-0, pp. 9637 ff, and part 15-D, exhibit 3703, p. 7087, Federal 
Laboratories, invoices. 

‘Pt. 19, pp. 8421 ff, testimony of Mayor Daniel J. Shields. 

* Pt, 19, pp. 8670 ff, affidavit of Charles EF. Adams. 

10 Pt, 19, pp. 8363 ft testimony of C. R. Ellicott and Sidney Evans. : 

11 Pt, 19, pp. 8355 fY., testimony of Sidney Evans; pp. 8359 ff,, testimony of Fulton I, Connor, tempo- 


ip. 
rary treasurer of the citizens’ committee; pp. 8417 ff., testimony of Mayor Daniel J. Shields. 
1? Pt, 19, pp. 8413 ff., testimony of Mayor Daniel} J. Shields. 
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sought to create the impression that he had paid for the tear gas out 
of this $31,000 whereas officers of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
stated that they had paid for it directly.” In plain words, Mayor 
Shields was faced atk a charge of bribery, and the testimony in 
which he asserted that he paid for the gas out of funds furnished 
prouen the Citizens’ Committee must be regarded in the light of that 
charge. 

Concerning the ordering of this tear gas, the testimony of the 
superintendent of the Bethleheni mill conflicted with the testimony 
of the mayor. C.R. Ellicott, the Bethlehem superintendent, testified 
that he'had discussed with the mayor, the day after the strike started, 
the possibility that the city of Johnstown would have to purchase 
tear gas. He said: 
and when he (Mayor Shields) finally said that he had no appropriation to buy 
tear gas I said, ‘Well, the thing for you to do is to protect yourself. Go ahead 
and get the tear gas and Ict the paying of the gas take care of itself.” 

* * * * * * * 

Senator THomas. You surely left with him (Mayor Shields) then the impres- 
sion that he was to get what he wanted and that you would foot the bill? 

Mr. Exvuicort. I guess that is what you would conclude. 


Mayor Shields testified that on June 12, the day after the strike 
started, he was accosted by a man who wanted to sell gas to the 
chief of police. The mayor said that.he sent this man to the chief 
and later that day O. K.’d the requisitions for gas whicu the chief 
brought him. When asked to comment on Mr. Ellicott’s testimony, 
above referred to, Mayor Shields said: 


but I want to emphatically say that I never discussed gas at any time with 
My. Ellicott..6 
* * * * * * * 

And I deny every part of that, never-dealt with the Bethlehem Stcel directly or 
indirectly in the eee of gas, and above all things would I ever go to the 
general manager and ask him to buy gas for the city of Johnstown? Johnstown 
is not wealthy, but at the same time, if the emergency arises like the floods and 
strikes, and so forth, we can do things. 

Senator La Fo.titerre. You then deny that these statements and this testi- 
mony of Mr. Ellicott is true in any degree? 

Mr. Surexups. It is untrue to the nth degree,” 


According to Charles E. Adams, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, he 
actually ordered the gas at Mr. Ellicott’s direction. His affidavit 
reads in part as follows: 


In discussion with Mr. Ellicott of the Steel Co., it developed that the Johnstown 
city police were not equipped with gas, and he asked if I knew how and where 
such gas might be purchased and delivered to the City Service Building. Sub- 
soauently he asked that I errenee for such delivery of five units to the City 
Service Building. In compliance I contacted Mr. A. H. Baum, representative of 
the Federal Laboratories at Pittsburgh, and he did deliver the five units as 
requested to the City Service Building in the first few days of the strike.'8 


Mr. Ellicott, however, failed to mention that he hd directed Mr. 
Adams to purchase the gas and denied that he knew anything further 
about the ordering.” we 


1% Pt, 19, p. 8421, testimony of Mayor Daniel J. Shields; pp. 8263 ff., testimony of O. R. Ellicott and Sidney 
vans. 


4 Pt, 19, p. 8350. 
1 Pt, 19, p. 8351. 
1¢ Pt. 19, p. 8422, 
W Ibid, p, 8424. 

19 Pt, 19, p. 8570. 
# Pt, 19, p. 8351. 
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As to'the circumstances of the original ‘order for this gas, the com- 
mittee cannot but conclude that the matter was discuseed by officials: 
of the Bethlehem plant with officials of the city of Johnstown and. 
that assurances were given that the corporation: would stand the 
expense of gas bought for the city. That an official of the Pennsyl-+ 
vania Railroad should act as intermediary, throughout the whole 
course of dealings from original order to final payment, indicates 
the care which was taken to concéal the transaction... | 

The mayor’s statement that he paid for the gas is in conflict with. 
the testimony of all the other parties. Mr. Ellicott, Mr. Evans, 
and Mr. Adams all agree that Evans withdrew $5,300.33 in cash with 
Ellicott’s O. K. and gave it to Adams who paid it to Federal Labora- 
tories Agent Baum for three of the four invoices.” Mr, Adams’ 
independent testimony is that the Pennsylvania Railroad paid for the 

other $1,006.20. In commenting on this testimony of Messrs. 
Ellicott and Evans, Mayor Shields remarked: 

* * * there is something screwy about the gas. I have the receipt for the gas, 
and I am going to assume that I paid the gas, because I recall the man being 
around the office, although the amount is not the amount turned in last eve- 
ning * * * Among other things, that is included there in that $31,000.*! 

Mayor Shields was very careful in his choice of words not to say. 
flatly that he paid for the $6,306.53 worth of gas. He again used the 
word “assume’”’ in his testimony: 


I have my receipt and my assumption is that I paid for it, 


When Mayor Shields furnished the three invoices in response to the 
committee’s request, they bore the notation ‘Received Payment. 
Federal Laboratories, June 17, 1937. Per A. H. B.”™ This in no 
way indicated that the ayer had paid for the gas or who did pay for 
it, and, indeed, confirmed Mr. Adams’ understanding, stated in his 
affidavit, that A. H. Baum, of Federal Laboratories, “receipted all 
invoices and delivered them to the city.’’* 

From the evidence, which we deem entirely sufficient, the only 
conclusion possible is that the gas was paid for as described by the 
Bethlehem and Pennsylvania Railroad officials and that Mayor 
Shields was skating very close to the edge of perjury when he tried to 
“assume”’ that he paid for it. , | 

It might be possible to pass over the entire fantastic episode with 
Mayor Shield’s remark, “there is something screwy about the gas,” 
were it not for its much more serious implications. It would be a 
farce if the players in the episode were not persons in positions of 
responsibility for the lives and welfare of thousands of others. The 
elaborate and conspiratorial devices adopted by the parties to the 
transaction were designed only to conceal and evade responsibility 
for wee was in effect part of a scheme to pee aeons enforcement of. 
law. The entire episode presenta an example of the sort of situation 
which the act of June 4, 1937, was designed to prohibit. Had the 
statute been in effect at the time of the transaction, the purchase, 


* Pt. 19, pp. 8363, ff., and pp. 8870 ff. 
"Pt. 19, p. 421. 


. 19, p, 8424. 
" Exhibit 5752 in a subsequent volume, - : 
% Pt, 19, exhibit 4054, p. 8571. The committee attempted for several days during the Johnstown hearings 
t¢ reach Mr. Baum for his version of the story. He successfully evaded committee agents. 
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under either version. of the testiniony, would have constituted a 
criminal offense.“ Jf the gas which had been delivered to Mayor 
Shields was paid for by the Bethlehem Steel Corporation and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, as the weight of the evidence and testimony | 
indicates, the.:mayor, the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad would have been guilty. If the gas equipment _ 
was paid for by Mayor Shields out of the funds supived to him by the 
Johnstown Citizens Committee, as seems entirely improbable from 
evidence and testimony, the mayor and the officials of the Johnstown 
Citizens Committee would have been participants in the offense. 


SECTION 8, PREVALENCE OF THE PRACTICE 


_ The committee’s record shows that the practice of private payment 
or munitions furnished to public authority is prevalent in almost all 
regions of the country. -In Ohio the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., in 
March 1936, purchased $11,378.69 of gas and gas equipment, all of 
which, with the exception of some $1,300 worth, was made available to 
the sheriff of Summitt County, in Akron, Ohio.”7 The exact place of 
delivery of this gas and gas equipment is in doubt. In oral testimony 
before the committee, Mr. Litchfield, president of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. stated, ‘I imagine they were delivered to the 
sheriff and police force, because they had their own men inside our 
lant.’’?? In a written statement submitted to the committee Mr. 
itchfield said— 
the equipment was delivered to the sheriff of Summitt County and was in his 
possession for some weeks. It was never in Goodyear’s possession until sometime 
after the strike was settled and was never intended for use by Goodyear but only 
for use by the sheriff.* : 
These statements still leave in doubt whether the sheriff had posses- 
sion of the gas in the Goodyear plant or in his own office. ~, - 

The same practice is followed by industrial companies in Southern 
States. For example, The Hutchens Co., of Huntsville, Ala., was 
billed for $129.94 worth of gas equipment which was shinped to the - 
chief of police of Huntsville, Ala., on September 13, 1933; (or $360.50 
worth of gas equipment shipped to the sheriff of Madison County, 
Huntsville, Ala., on August 30, 1933; and for an additional order 
amounting to $190.95 for the Huntsville chief of. pele on July 19, 
1934.” $841.95 worth of gas was sold by Federal Laboratories, Inc., 
to the Bemis Bros. Bag Co., of Talladega, Ala., and delivered to Sam 
Burns, the sheriff-elect, on September 5, 1934, shortly after the general 
textile strike started.” Also during the general textile strike of Septem- 
ber 1934, the town of Porterdale, Ga., received $689.84 worth of 
A hae aa gas which was invoiced to the Bibb Manufac- 
turing Co. : : 

During the hard-fougbt strike at the Columbian Enameling & 
Stamping Co. in July 1935, at Terre Haute, Ind., the company pur- 

% The effective date of the act was July 4, 1937. 
m See appendix A ; see also p. 85. 


Bee t. 8, e 29 cy ‘ - 
0 Pt, fg! venibit 3067, pp. 6457-6458, statement of Paul W. Litchfield, dated October 2, 1936, 
* Pt. 15-D, exhibit 3572, p. 6951, a list of sales of tear and sickoning gas and gas equipment hy Federal 
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chased $5,482.02 worth of gas equipment. The largest of several 
orders making up this total was for $2,987.50 which, according to the 
invoice of the Mannville Manufacturing Corporation, was “delivered 
.to the police.department.”"? ee te ee 
An order for tear gas for the city of Flint, Mich., in September 1933, 
was billed to the ‘“Manufacturers: Association of Flint,’ and the sales- 
man forwarding the order stated that he believed the material was 
intended for the Chevrolet Motor Co.® errs ee ec, 
During the Pacific coast water-front strike of 1934, the Seattle 
and Tacoma, Wash., Chambers of Commerce provided large amounts: 
of gas equipment to the police departments of Seattle and Tacoma 
and the King County sheriff’s office in Seattle. During the months 
of July and August 1934, the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, through 
a “Citizens Emergency Strike Committee,’’ purchased $4,910.61 
worth of gas equipment from Federal Laboratories, Inc.; and the Lake 
Erie Chemical Co. The manner of purchase was described in an 
affidavit of the Federal Laboratories’ dealer who sold a considerable 
portion of this material, in part as follows: x3 i 
* * * that no purchase orders were received from the city of Seattle’ or the 
county of King, Washington, covering Federal Laboratories, tns:, oF J. Warshal 
& Sons invoices or delivery receipts for the above mentioned material; that the 
above mentioned material delivered in July, 1934, was ordered by the Seattle 


Chamber of Commerce, or one of its various committees, but was delivered to the. 
Seattle Police Department and signed for by members of that department, or was 
delivered to the sheriff’s office, King County, and signed for by members of the 
sheriff’s office. The material delivered on consignment in this manner was paid 
for by the Chamber of Commerce, Seattle, or by the Committee of 500, Seattle 
Washington, if used.% | a 7 
During the-oil-tanker strike in the spring of 1935, a salesman for 
the Lake Erie Chemical Co. reported that the city of Seattle was 
attempting to poe the oil companies to buy the gas and gas 
uipment.* Later on the same salesman had hopes that “a Com- 
mittee of 500” apparently connected with the chamber of commerce 
’ would provide funds for the $962.42 worth of gas ultimately purchased 
for use in this strike.” 3 Se ke, ge ee, 
The record contains evidence of private payment for machine guns 
furnished to law-enforcement officials as well as gas and gas equip- 
ment. In Tacoma, Wash., during the waterfront strike in the sum- 
mer of 1934, the chamber of commerce purchased not only gas and 
as equipment amounting to $1,727.55 for the city, but also two 
hompson submachine guns. The purchase was not made directly 
by the chamber of commerce but a committee of businessmen 
known as the Citizens Emergency Committee. The machine guns, 
together with 32 ser See and 1,000 rounds of auto shot cartridges, 
were shipped directly to the city of Tacoma. That the Citizens 
Emergency Committee was closely affiliated with the chamber of 


83 Pt, 2, exhibit 191, p, 585, a list of sales of tear and sickening gas and gas equipment by the Manville 
Manufacturing Corporation. 

8 Pt, 2, exhibit 234, p. 410, letter from the Lake Erie Chemical Co. saleeman, Paul H. Kilian, to A. 8, 
Ailes, dated September 30, 1933. ae ae 

4 See appendix A, p. 198. oe : ao as 

3 Pt, 18-D, exhibit 5381-A, p. 7000, affidavit of Adolph Warshal, Federal Laboratories saleeman, 

% Pt, 15-D, exhibit 3759, p. 7213, a letter from B, C. Dinius to A. 8, Ailes, dated March 30, 1935, 

7 Pt, 15-D, exhibit 3760, p. 7214, a letter from B. ©, Dinius to A. 8. Ailes, dated April 8, 1935. See alse 
ch. IV, p. 100, for further discussion of this transaction. 
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commerce is indicated by the fact that its representatives used the 
chamber of commerce letterhead.® | ae ee ee ee 

This purchase apparently violated the Washington statute pro- 
hibiting persons other than peace officers from owning, buying, or 
furnishing machine guns. | a 2 | 

Other examples of sales of Thompson submachine guns by Federal 
Laboratories, ostensibly to law-enforcement bodies where funds were 
- actually provided by private interests, are as follows: | 

Four submachine guns and ammunition amounting to $1,002 were 
delivered to the city of West Point, Ga., during the 1934 textile strike 
and paid for and later used in violation of the National Firearms Act 
by the West Point Manufacturing Co. The Idaho Maryland Mines 

Comporntion paid for three Thompson submachine guns shipped to 
Nevada County, Calif., in May 1934, the guns and ammunition 
amounting to $838.25. The Louis Hagen Post No. 840 of the 
American Legion paid for one “tommy” gun shipped to the city of 
El Cerrito, Calif., in April 1935.42 The Chrysler Corporation ad- 
vanced funds in May or June 1936 for the purchase of one submachine 
gun by the police department of the city of Hamtramck, Mich., 
where most of the Chrysler plants are located.* 

The steel strike in Ambridge, Pa., in October 1933 provided a 
further instance of the purchase of munitions for law-enforcement 
agencies by private interests affected by a strike. This short-lived 
strike started on or about October 3, 1933, in the plants of the Central 
Tube Co., Spang Chalfant & Co.; Inc., and Wykoff Drawn Steel 
Co.“ The city of Ambridge is located in Beaver County. President 
John W. Young of Federal Laboratories, Inc., which experienced a 
brief burst of business during this strike, testified that because of 
unruly picketing— 

* #* * they called me into a conference in the county commissioners’ office, 
said they wanted 200 shotguns to clear up the situation, if need be, even if they 
had to kill fifteen or twenty people, and I protested, I said, in this day and age, 
that should not be tried * * * 4% \ 
Mr. Young did not give the names of the persons present in the 
Beaver County Commissioners’ office who wanted 200 shotguns to 
kill 15 or 20 people if necessary ‘‘to clear up the situation.” The 
effect of Mr. Young’s humanitarian protest against the plans he 
heard discussed is indicated by the nature of the orders for munitions 
which he subsequently delivered to the authorities of Beaver County 
within the next few days. In addition to $3,582.50° worth of gas 
equipment, Federal Laboratories, Inc., which does not handle shot--- 
guns, delivered 4 Thompson submachine guns and 3,000 rounds of 
sone ae appendix A, p. 197, See also pt. 15-D, exhibit 3581-A, pp. 6999-7000; pt. 15-D, exhibit 3582, p, 
; an 


t. 15-D, exhibit 3583, po. 7004. 
ton Laws, 1933, p. $35 i Remington’s Revised Statutes of Washington, 1938 supplement, 


*” Washing 
title 14, ch. 7, sec, 2518 (1-4), pp. 48-49. 

@Pt.7, pp. 2483 ff. 

4 Ibid, p. 2656, ; 

49 Ibid, p. 2465, 

4. Statement furnished to the committee at Rly Chrysler Corporation. 

4 Data from Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor. For the gas purchascs 
of pee 3 oe during this strike, totaling $10,032.15, see appendix A. 

* 7, p. e 
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ammunition for them ‘to the office of the sheriff of Beaver County.“* 
The interest of one of the companies affected by this strike in the: 
arming of the sheriff’s force is indicated by the records of Federal 
Laboratories, Inc., which show that the Central Tube Co. paid for: 
these four Thompson submachine guns. . ty a 

The practice of arming law-enforcement agencies with an.em-:. 
ployer’s funds is encouraged by the companies -selling munitions. 
When Joseph M.. Roush, former Federal Laboratories California 
salesman, was questioned as to whether his organization had sug- 
gested to many law-enforcement bodies that they secure funds from. 
private corporations to pay for munitions, he testified: 

This was a general practice of Federal Laboratories and stressed at their con- 
vention (of salesmen) of 1934, 


And further about the same subject he said: 


The company suggested the use of this method for protection in guarding of 
monies and in labor disputes where adequate funds were not available.‘7 


SECTION 4, CALIFORNIA 


In California a statute requires that persons or corporations desiring 
to purchase or possess tear gas must secure a permit from the State 
Division of Criminal Identification and Investigation. The general . 
operation and effect of this statute will be discussed below.” It was. 
passed, obviously, in an effort to remedy or. control some of the evils. 
arising from the unregulated private possession and purchase of tear’ 
gas. It did not, however, have any effect upon the private purchase | 
of tear gas for use by law-enforcement officials. In fact, the chief of . 
the State Division of Criminal Identification and Investigation gave 
his official approval to the practice of private purchase. for public 
authority. The question came up during a-strike on the Los Angeles | 
Street Railway in December 1934. On December 6, 1934, George - 
(Jimmie) F, Cake, salesman for Federal Laboratories, Inc., wrote to 
C. S. Morrill, chief of the California State Division of Criminal 
Identification and Investigation, as follows: 

As you know, the Los Angeles Police ee is using tear gas during; the 
present streetcar strike with fine results. owever, & question has arisen iti my 
mind which J would like you.to answer for;me. Two gas: orders © have been © 
placed with me by the local street railway company, but delivery in both instances 
was made to the police department. At no time have any members or employees 
of the car company had in their possession any tear gas. Therefore, I assumed it 
would not be necessary for the car company to take out a permit. Is my 
assumption correct? 5 


Mr. Morrill replied on December 18, 1934 ‘ 


. As long.as actual delivery of tear-gas supplies is made to a police department or 
sheriff’s office for use in general preservation of the public peace, we do not believe 


4@ Pt. 15-D, exhibit 3572, p. 6076. A list of sales of tear and sickening gas and Bas equipment by Federal 
Laboratories, Inc., and pt. 16-D exhibit 3656, p. 7057, Federal Laboratories, Inc. invoice to Beaver County, 
Beaver, Pa., for $1,165.60. Although the invoice indicates that the four Thompson submachine guns’ were: 
shipped on October 9, 1933, the photograph on p. 1 of the Pittsburgh vase se oe of October 6, 1933, shows 
a special officer using what is unmistakably a Thompson submachine gun ng the progress of a ‘strike 
riot in Ambridge on October 5, 1933. 

47 Pt. 15-D, exhibit 3712, p. 7130 deposition of J. M. Roush. 

4* California Laws (1931, amended 1933) Dearing’s Genera) Law (1937) vol. 1, act 29565, secs. 1-7.- 

- 4¢ Bee ch. VIII, pp. 174-176, 

# $430 and $1,287.99. See pt. 16-D, exhibit 3572, p. 6053, 

‘1 PE, 16-D, exhibit 3576, p. 6994, 
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that it is improper for a private corporation to supply the funds with which- 
payment is made.™ aoe . s 

In this very strike, news that private interests were purchasing gas. 
for the police to use against their own employees created a sensation, 
and public opinion put an end in this instance, to the practice on which 
the chief of the Division of Criminal Identification and Investiga-- 
tion had placed his official approval. During this strike gas was set 
off in-the downtown district of Los Angeles, much to the annoyance of 
the citizens.* An enterprising newspaper reporter discovered that the- 
gas was being purchased by the Los eles Street Railway for the 
police department, and, published that fact. Writing shortly after- 
ward, in a report to his superiors on December 8, 1934, Mr. Cake said: 

The worst of the whole thing is that I had my third order all set to go through 
the car company when that same day this article appeared, of course, it blocked 
my order from that angle, * * *.4 


Thereafter the city was compelled to purchase the gas from its own 
funds. This incident demonstrates the general and effective public 
disapproval of the practice of private and secret purchase of weapons. 
for public authorities. 

The practice of pe purchase is common throughout the State of 
California. The State agencies themselves have received munitions 
from private parties on several occasions. The record shows that the 
California State Highway Patrol, in at least two instances, received 
gas which had been privately purchased. 

During the lumber workers’ strike at Eureka, Calif., in June 1935 
Federal Laboratories, Inc., through its agent, Joseph M. Roush, sold 
several thousand dollars’ worth of gas equipment to the lumber com- 
panies, the city of Kureka,-and Humboldt County. When ques- 
tioned regarding these sales Mr. Roush stated that part of them had 
been donated to the California Highway Patrol, which was on duty in 
Eureka during the strike. 

Q. I note that document 2, the order contract for the Eureka-Stevedoring Co, 
states that the goods were delivered to the California Highway Patrol. ere 
these goods so delivered?—A. Yes; they were donated to the California Highway 
Patrol on my recommendation. . 

Q. But paid for by the Eureka-Stevedoring Co.—A. That is correct.” 
Immediately after this strike salesman Roush wrote to the chief of the- 
California Highway Patrol regarding the donation of equipment to the 
patrol by the lumber companies: 

I sat in at a meeting of the officials of the various Jumber companies and to a 


man they expressed their feeling that Inspector Holden and the patrol had per- - 
formed unusual services to each one of the companies during the present strike. 


* * * * * * * 


Tt was m leasure to deliver to Inspector Holden and Captain Kirkpatrick 
two complete kits of protection equipment, that the lumber companies donated: 
for services rendered." | 


8 Pt, 16-D, exhibit 3578, p. 6997. ; 
ws Bee Se OEILt BE72, PP. 6952-6953, a list of sales of tear and sicken! d ul 
; , OX » Pp. »8 of sales o and sicken and gas ment by - 
Federal Laboratories) Inc., from January 1933 to March 1937, = eT i g tome ace Ale 
& Pt, 16-D, exhibit 3712, p. 7157, deposition of Joseph M. Roush, 
87 Letter of J. M. Roush to E. Raymond Cato, chief, California highway patrol, June 6, 1935, to be pub-.. 


lished in a subsequent volume of the committee’s record. 
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In this instance, the salesman appears to have considered the 
donation of gas:equipment as in the nature of a gratuity or reward 
for the activities of the Highway Patrol ue the strike. The record 
does not disclose what activities of the patrol could be characterized 
as “services rendered” the employers involved in the strike. : 

The California Highway Patrol received equipment from other 
employers during their periods of strike duty. During the lettuce 

ickers’ strike at Salinas, Calif., in September 1934, salesman Ignatius. 
i McCarty, of the Lake Erie Chemical Co., delivered $287 worth of 
gas equipment to the California eewey ee detail assigned to the 
strike. Mr. McCarty wrote the Lake Erie Chemical Co. in explana- 
tion of this order, ‘This was a present to the highway patrol from 
the growers’ secret fund.’ | | | 

The sales records of the munitions companies and the correspon- 
dence of the salesmen reveal a number of other examples of this type 
of payment durmg strikes in California. a7 

During an agricultural workers’ strike in Imperial County, Calif., 
in February 1935, Federal Laboratories, Inc., sold $939.09 worth of 
gas equipment to the local law-enforcement agencies and to the pack- 
ers of agricultural produce who were affected by the strike. This. 
gas equipment included the following shipments: $332.75 worth of 
gas equipment shipped to the police department of the city of El 
Centro, Calif., and billed to the H. P. Garin Co.; $102.23 eon of gas 
equipment delivered to the El Centro police department and billed 
to the Hall Packing Co.; $102.23 worth of equipment delivered to 
constable Hugh L. Keating, El Centro, and billed to the Golden 
Valley Produce Co.” The gas salesman who made these sales de- 
scribed the transactions as follows: 

The orders I took from private companies was on goods delivered to the police 
department. The same way as we handled the L, A. Railway business. The 
police department receives and uses the equipment, but the bills are sent to. 
parties appearing on the orders. | | 

- According to the committee’s record, the largest amount of gas and 
gas yi baperary ever vurchased by private funds for public authorities 
was the $20,000 worth of equipment supplied to the San Francisco 
police department during the months of May, June, and July, 1934, 
during the maritime and longshoremen’s strikes. The circumstances 
surrounding the payment for this great quantity of gas furnishes an 
extraordinary example of the political intrigue and blackmail that. are 
latent in the practice of the pete purchase of munitions for public 
use. The circumstances of the purchase of tear gas at Johnstown in 
.. 1937 and at Los Angeles during the street railway strike in 1934, make 
it evident that the chief concern of participants in such transactions 
is to keep their activities secret. Public disclosure is feared because it 
will result in public scandal. In San Francisco in 1934 this need for 

+ Pt, 2, exhibit 191, p.'566, a list of sales of tear and sickening gas and gas equipment by the Lake Erle 
Chemica! Co. for the period January 1933 through September 1936, ee 

# Pt. 2, exhibit 253, p, 638, a letter from I. H. McCarty to A. S. Ailes, dated September 23, 1934. 
tetas cuit 3572, p. 6952. List of sales of tear and sickening gas and gas equipment by Federal 

« Pt, 7, exhibit 868, p. 2666, A letter.from Federal Laboratories Agent George F. (Jim) Cake to Agent 
Joseph M. Roush, dated: February 20, 1935. See also pt. 15-D, exhibit 3579, p. 6998; a report of salesman 
D. ,. Wright, of Federal Laboratories, Inc., dated May 15, 104, stating shat Ospesin ynes of the Red 


Squad of the Los Angeles Police Department placed a small order for tear gas, and sdded ‘‘the harbor com- 
panies gave him the money to pay for the equipment when they couldn’t buy {t for themseives.’’ 
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secrecy was used as a weapon in a bitter competitive fight between 
salesmen of private munitions firms, each seeking payment from 
private interests. | 

Ignatius H. McCarty, salesman for the Lake Erie Chemical Co., in- 
formed his superiors that early in the 1934 strike the San Francisco 
chief of police was i. 

* * * jin possession of an unlimited order from “public spirited citizens” 
directing me to deliver up to $50.000 worth of gas on his order and without cost to 
the taxpayers.@ 

During the strike, Mr. McCarty. delivered some $5,500 worth of gas to 
the police department under this blanket order.™ 

r. MecCarty’s correspondence reflects that he was aware of the 
identity of these ‘“public-spirited citizens.”” On July 4, 1934, writing 
during the strike, he says: 7 

Just spoke on the phone with the shipowners who authorized me to deliver all 
the gas needed by the police department as well as additional masks, 

The “public-spirited citizens” are further identified as the ‘“‘Water- 
front Employers Union” in a letter from McCarty to Mr. Ailes, in 
which he states that ‘‘this material was purchased ‘confidentially’ and 
ie pabiely advertise the fact would be a violation of the condition of 
sale. 

Mr. McCarty, realizing that this method of purchasing gas was 
open to question, was careful to protect himself. He was an expert 
in the installation and use of dictagraph equipment, and rented 
dictagraphs, as a part of his detective-agency business, in addition to 
selling tear gas. According to his own correspondence he made 
dictaphone records of conferences pertaining to his dealings with the 
Waterfront Employers Union.” 

Federal Laboratories, Inc., represented by Salesman Joseph M. 
Roush, without any special arrangement with private employers, 
delivered approximately $18,000 worth of gas equipment to the San 
Francisco Police Department during the first few days of July 1934, 
shortly before the general strike occurred. Part of this equipment 
was subsequently returned to the company and the final bill rendered 
the department was $13,809.11. The bulk of this order was over 
1,000 long-range gas projectiles and several hundred grenades.” 

Mr. Roush delivered this equipment to the city without formal 
authorization. The city did not call for competitive bids for these 
purchases as it should have done. Whe. Federal Laboratories pre- 
sented its bill to the city for payment, Mr. McCarty, inspired by his 
usual hostility for his chief competitor, sought, in every way possible, 
to prevent the payment of the bill. McCarty’s principal weapon 
in the struggle was his threat to expose his own dealings with the 

laipiovers Union if the city paid Federal Laboratories’ 
bill. He recounted the details of his efforts in his correspondence with 
A.S, Ailes, sales manager of the Lake Erie Chemical Co. On August 
25, 1934, he wrote: 


* Pt. 2, exhibit 252, p. 635, a letter from I. H. McCarty to A. 8, Alles, dated August 25, 1934. 

Ibid. See also appendix A for purchases by the Waterfront Employers Union. 

4 Pt. 2, exhibit 248, p. 636, a letter from I. H. McCarty to A. S. Ailes, dated July 4, 1034. 

© Pt. 15-D, exhibit 3770, p. 7224, a letter from I. H. McCarty to A. §. Ailes, dated October 12, 1934. 

@ Pt, 2, exhibit 252, pp. 635 ff, a letter from I. H. McCarty to A. S. Ailes, dated August 25, 1934. 

67 Pt, 15-D, exhibit 3708, p. 7005, deposition of J. M. Roush. 

P aA 2, orn rhe Pp. 632, a letter from J. M. Roush to William J. Quinn, chief of police, San Francisco, 

& wy 1T , 1934. 

# Pt. 15-D, exhibit 3708, p. 7095 ff., deporition of Joseph M. Roush. 
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Yesterday I received a call from the representative of the people who purchased 
the gas, he having been sent to me by the mayor in an effort to save embarrassment 
over my opposition to the. bill. This man explained that if the unions or other 
people found out that they donated this equipmert it would raise hell. I told 
him that at no time had their names been mentionéd and that any information 
on this must have come from the chief. I explained that he should ‘bring pressure 
on the mayor and force the return of the Federal gas, otherwise I would file suit. 
as a taxpayer and the whole rotten graft be brought {nto court.” 


In this threat Mr. McCarty overplayed his hand. Federal Labora- 
tories, Inc., was in a position to sue for payment of its bill, and such 
a suit would likewise have brought the whole matter out into the 
open. The employer group who had paid for the Lake Erie gas 
naturally had every interest in keeping the matter a secret. The 
only possible escape from the situation was to pay the Federal 
Laboratories’ bill as covertly and surreptitiously as possible. All 
the parties concerned, except McCarty, were anxious that that bill 
be paid. On October 20, 1934, Mr. Roush wrote to his superiors in 
Pittsburgh as follows: | 

I bring up the San Francisco situation again. Chief Quinn tells me that the 
city, the chamber of commerce, and the steamship companies are each willing to 
pay the bill; however, due to McCarty threatening to bring out a public exposure, 


al) three have held up on payment until something can be worked out so there 
will be no public demonstration.” 


Payment by private interests was preferable because payment 
from public funds could not be concealed. The final arrangements 
made were extraordinarily intricate. Bailey H. Barker, vice president 
of Federal Laboratories, and Mr. Roush, called on Ashfield Stow, 
assistant to T. G. Plant, who was not only operating manager of the 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Co., but also president of the Water- 
front Employers Union of San Francisco. According to Mr. Roush— 

It was finally agreed between Mr. Stow and Mr. Barker that an invoice of the 
correct amount that the city of San Francisco owed Federal Laboratories would 
be placed in escrow and that he, Mr. Stow, hoped that someone would go in and 


pay that invoice. The invoice was placed in the Bank of America at Market 
and Montgomery.” 


Several other persons who, according to Mr. Barker, were also con- 
nected with the steamship companies were interviewed concerning the 
matter.” The invoice was placed in the Bank of America and within 
2 days an unidentified person, as Mr. Stow had “hoped,”’ went into 
the bale paid $13,809.12 in cash, and was given a sealed envelope 
containing the invoice.” | 

Neither Mr. Roush, Mr. Barker, nor Mr. Stow, all of whom were 
examined by the committee or its representatives, could remember 
who paid the bill. Mr. Stow, after stating that he could not remember 
anything about the payment of it, added: 


As a matter of opinion, I can’t see why anybody shouldn’t have been perfectly 
willing to pay the bill. There is nothing dirty about paying the bill, and if they 
did pay for it why not say so. But I can’t see any reason why anybody should 
pay the bill. I don’t know of any liability on anybody’s part to pay the bill. 


7 Pt, 2, exhibit 252, p. 636. 
Pee so J. ip Koush to B. H. Barker, October 20, 1934, quoted in deposition of J. M. Roush, exhidit 
» Pt. lo-1), p. : 
72 Pt. 18-D, exhibit 3708, p. 7098, deposition of Joseph M. Roush. 
” Pt. 7, p. 2461, testimony of B. H. Barker. 
4 Pt. 15-D, exhibit 3710, p. 7101, letter from T. G. Dempsey, proassistamt cashier, Bank of America, to 
Federal Laboratories, Inc., November 5, 1934. : 
% Pt. 1&-D, exhibit 3711, p. 7107, deposition of Ashfield E. Stow. 
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‘Mr. Stow may have been correct. that there was no liability on 
anyone to pay the bill. There was, however, the threat of imminent 
exposure, wielded by the implacable Ignatius McCarty. It was worth 
nearly $14,000 to some of the participants in the transaction to prevent 
the public from knowing that the Waterfront Employers Union had 
purchased $5,500 worth of gas for the San Francisco Police Depart- 
ment to use against the striking longshoremen. 


SECTION 5. THE “LITTLE STEEL” STRIKE OF 1987 AND REPUBLIC 
BSTEEL CORPORATION 


During the “Little Steel” strike of 1937, the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. and the Republic Steel Corporation, botk donated gas and 
gas erent to law-enforcement officials in those communities where 
they had plants. Some weeks before the strike began, James M. 
Woltz, chief of police for the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., and 
James L. Williams, chief of police for the Republic Steel Corporation, 
conferred in Youngstown with the sheriff of Mahoning County, 
Ralph Elser,” and local police chiefs. At this conference, Kr, Woltz 
offered to supply the sheriff with tear gas, and Mr. Williams offered 
any sort of munitions that the sheriff might desire.” On May 25, 
1937, tbe Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. purchased some $950 of gas 
munitions which were sent to the sheriff.”2 The great stocks of muni- 
tions which the Youngstown Sheet & Tube-Co. had on hand, were 
also drawn upon for the use of the sheriff. According to Mr. Woltz’s 
testimony, he furnished to the sheriff, out of the company’s aresnal, a 
number of hand grenades, star shells, and night sticks. Mr. Woltz 
was not certain that he had not furnished the sheriff with revolvers as 
well. Mr. Williams testified that he never made good on his offer 
to the sheriff or actually furnished him with any munitions.” 

The Republic Steel Corporation did, however, furnish tear gas in 
large quantities to the public authorities in Ld pee during the 
strike. On June 19 a riot occurred at a gate of the Republic Steel 
Corporation in Youngstown, commonly designated as “stop 5.” 
This riot, one of the most serious in the whole history of the strike, 
will be discussed in detail in the committee’s report on the ‘Little 
Steel” strike of 1937, It was precipitated when Captain Richmond, 
of the Youngstown city police, threw tear-gas grenades at a group of 
women pickets in the late afternoon of June 19, and it continued well 
into the night. During the riot, Captain Richmond called upon 
W. Earl Butler, captain of police for the Republic Steel Corporation 
in the Youngstown district, for gas and gas equipment. 

Captain Butler could not remember exactly how much gas he had 

iven to the city authorities during this riot, but he stated that he 

ad piled a large table 4 or 5 feet high with grenades and shells, and 
that all of this gas was taken by the city police and used in the riot.” 
After this riot, Captain Butler was compelled to replenish his own 
supply of gas.®! 

% Pt, 27, p. 11205, testimony of James L. Willams; ibld., p. 1122, testimony of James M. Woltz, 


Pt, 27, p. 11253, testimony of James M. Woltz; ibid., P; 11295, testimony of James L. Williams. 
Et 27, p. 11249, exhibit 4621, testimony of James M. Woltz. 


mt ° 
% Pt, 27, p. 11206. 
po PP. 11820-11824, testimony of Capt. Ear! Butler. 
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The Republic Steel. Corporation extended the practice of furnishing 
munitions to law-enforcement authorities to practically all of those 
communities in which its plants were affected by the strike. In some 
instances these gifts were accompanied by requests or demands that 
the public authorities take more aggressive action against pickets 
and strikers, _ | eae 

Roy Hardman, sheriff of Trumbull County, Ohio, in which the 
Warren and Niles plants of the Republic Steel Corporation are situ- 
ated, returning home one Sunday in June during the steel strike, 
discovered large quantities of gas in his office and his living quarters: 
He did not know who had delivered this gas. Records of Federal 
Laboratories, Inc., show a sale to the sheriff of Trumbull County on 
June 7, 1937, in the amount of $2,800.40, which the Republic police 
captain stationed in Warren testified he paid for. 

On June 9, 1937, Sheriff Hardman received a letter from Frank E, 
Flynn, district manager of the Republic Steel Corporation for the 
Warren and Niles district, insisting that the sheriff 
take active steps immediately to enforce order and peace in the C. I, O. picket 
lines so that we may reopen our plants and all of our employees resume their 
lawful occupation.® 

--The coincidence of the gift of munitions and the demand for action 
was obviously not accidental.™ 

At Massillon, Ohio, Republic’s practice of furnishing arms to the 
local authorities was of long standing. During the strike at the plants 
of the Republic Steel Corporation in Canton, adjoining Massillon, in 
May 1935, the city of Massillon, apparently fearing that the strike 
would spread to the plants of the corporaticn there, purchased $315 
worth of gas and gas equipment.” ‘The arrangements for the pur- 
chase of this gas equipment are disclosed in a letter dated June 7, 1935, 
from the city auditor of Massillon to the district manager of the 
Republic Steel Corporation: 

Dear Sir: As per your telephone conversation on Tuesday, May 28th, 1935 
with Mayor Limbach, I am enclosing herewith copies of invoice in the amount of 
$315.00 from the Braham Laboratories, Inc. 


This invoice as you will note covers material or equipment which was thought 
necessary in the event of trouble expected in the recent labor controversy.™ 


Shortly thereafter the Republic Steel Corporation issued its check for 
$315 to the city of Massillon in payment of the invoice-for the gas.” 

The strike did not spread to Massillon in 1935 and there was no 
occasion for the use of this pas. Two years later, when the “Little 
Steel” strike began in May of 1937, Stanley W. Switter, chief of police 
of Massillon, had on hand, according to his testimony, approximately 
$300 worth of gas. This gas was apparently the same gas given by 
the Republic Steel Corporation in 1935. 


m Pt, 31, testimony of Sheriff Roy Hardman; pt. 15-D, exhibit 3604, p. 7081; and pt. 31, testimony of 
Capt. Millard Hannan, of the Republic police. 

# Pt. 31, exhibit 4976. ; 

4 Sheriff Hardman testified that at the time he received the gas, he felt that he needed more arms and 
munitions (pt. 31), The character of the Pickering in Warren at this time, and the police problems raised 
by the strike in Warren and elsew!l:ere will be discussed more fully in the committee's forthvoming report 
on the Little Stee!’ strike. 

® For desoription of this strike in Canton, see S. Rept. No. 6, pt. 2, Private Police Systems, pp. 126-144. 
See also this report, pp. 107-115. For evidence of this purchase of gas by the city of Massillon in 1985, see 
pt. 28, exhibit 4318-32, p. 9943. 

* Pt, 23, exhibit 4318-31; p. 9043. 

. Ht ny exhibit 4318-30, p. 9942. 
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- During the strike in 1937 officials and representatives of the 
Republic Steel Corporation insistently sought Chief of Police Switter 
to take drastic action against the strikers. Carl Meyers, district 
manager of the Corporation for the Canton and. Massillon district, 
had frequent conferences with Chief Switter in Canton during the 
strike. According to Mr. Switter’s testimony in a case before the 
National Labor Relations Board, testimony which Mr. Switter 
confirmed before this committee, Mr. Meyers referred to the action of 
the Chicago police as an example which the Massillon police should 
follow. Switter described the conferences as follows: * 


Q. At the beginning of this conference with Mr. Meyers what did Mr. Meyers 
say to you?—A, He-wanted to know what the hell was going on over there; were 
we going to allow the hoodlums to run things; and why they cut the telephone. 
wires, and why the hell we didn’t take action such as the Chicago police did in 
putting them where they belonged. 

Q. What did he say? Do you remember his exact words that he used in regard 
to the Chicago police?—A. He said they knew how to handle the situation if we 
did not, and if we didn’t wake up we wouldn’t need what police force we had; 
we wouldn’t need a chief of police, and we wouldn’t need a city solicitor, and we 
wouldn’t even have a first-class post office; that Massillon would be a junction if 
that mill shut down, which it looked as if it would with the wires cut and they 
would have to evacuate the offices * * *, 


Carl Meyers was examined before the committee concerning these 
conferences with Chief Switter. After testifying that, in his opinion, 
Mr. Switter had failed adequately to police the strike situation, and 
stating that employees of the company could not get into the company’s 
offices at Massillon or into the plant, Mr. Meyers did not deny that 
he had pointed to the Chicago police as an example of the kind of 
police protection that he desired. His testimony in full on this 
subject is as follows:” 


And the statement that he made that I should have said at the time, “Why 
don’t you see to treat them like you did in Chicago and Buffalo”’—I did not 
mention Buffalo, but he said, “I put them_where they belong’’—is his statement. 
And I made no such statement as putting them where they belong. I have too 
much respect for my employees and always will have. 

Senator La Fouvetre. Did you make the statement to the general effect-—— 

Mr. Mayers (interrupting). I made this statement, Senator. I said: — 

If we lose two million dollars’ worth of equipment, it just means that there is 
a possible chance that that plant will not operate again, because that equipment 
would not be replaced, for our plant at Canton has never been full ever since the 
depression. We have been operating both divisions and operating Massillon at 
@ loss, because of their higher costs than Canton. : 

Senator La Foutetrs, Did you or did you not make the statement that Chief 
Switter attributed to you that the city would not need a police department, or a 
mayor, or words to that general effect? 

Mr. Meyers. That was led into my mouth by the citizens themselves. 

Senator La Foutierte. Did you make that statement to him? 

Mr. Meyers. I am coming to that, and I made that same statement to him, 
but I did not use those words. I said it would be a junction between 20 and 31. 

Senator La Fotuerrs. Did you make the statement which he attributed to 
you in which you said or asked him why he did not treat the men or handle the 
situation the way they did in Chicago, or words to that general effect? — 

Mr. Mayers. I asked him to give us the police protection that they had in 
Chicago, Buffalo, and the other cities. . ; 

are a Fouiztrs. That was after the Memorial Day incident in Chicago, 
was it no 


ace sehibit 7083 in a subsequent volume of the record. 
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Mr. Muymrs. Well, I don’t remember that, and I did not remember it at that 
time. That was not in my mind; definitely not. - . . 

Senator La FoLuerre. Didn’t you read about what happened in Chicago on 
Memorial Day? pues 

Mr. Meyers. f did. 

Senator La Foutetts. Was this before or after that incident? 

Mr. Muyers. I cannot answer that. 

Senator La Fotietts. That occurred on Memorial Day, the 31st of May. 
Was it before or after that date? 

Mr. Meyers. This was after that. 

The Memorial Day incident, referred to in this testimony, is fully 
described in a previous report of this committee.*! A demonstration 
of strikers near the South Chicago plant of the Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion was brutally dispersed by the Chicago police on May 30, 1937, 
and 10 persons were killed and 90 others injured. The committee 
found that “the force employed by the police was far in excess of that 
which the cecasion required.”’ * 

Not content with urging Chief of Police Switter to take drastic 
action, the representatives of Republic Steel Corporation furnished 
him with additional arms and ammunition. According to Mr. 
Switter’s testimony, this gift consisted of ‘“‘a couple of shotguns and 
a couple of gas guns’ and “a few dozen gas shells.”’ * 

The consummation of force and vidlence at Massillon occurred on 
July 11, 1937, during the absence of the chief of police from the town. 
Two strikers were killed and others injured. The whole incident, and 
the participation of agents of the Republic Steel Corporation therein, 
will be fully described in the committee’s forthcoming report on the 
“Little Steel” strike. ‘ 

The committee’s investigation of the Chicago Memorial Day inci- 
dent revealed that some of the arms used by the Chicago police on 
that day were supplied by the Republic Steel Corporation. Photo- 
graphs of the encounter revealed that a number of the police carried 
white clubs, which clearly differed from the regulation nightsticks, 
and appeared to be hatchet handles. The committee found that 
these hatchet handles were apparently obtained from the plant of 
the corporation.” 

The tear gas used by the police on that day appears was also 
obtained from the supply purchased by the Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion for use in this strike.* The use y the Chicago police, on this 
occasion, of arms and equipment furnished by one of the parties to 
the dispute which they were policing, is but an indication of their 
Dake: lack of care during the strike to maintain a position unchal- 
engeable on the ground of bias or partiality. Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas of Utah, in an additional statement included in the commit- 
tee’s report on the Chicago Memorial Day incident, after stating 
that the tear gas used aad he hatchet handles were probably not part 
of the regular police equipment, pointed out the extreme danger to 
the maintenance of law and order that is latent in such evidence of 
partiality on the part of a law-enforcing agency. He stated:” 


" S. Rept. 46, pt. 2, 75th Cong., Ist sess. 
won ong., Ist sess. 8. Rept. No. 46, pt. 2, the Chicago Memorial Day Incident, p. 39. 


“3. Rept. No. 46, pt. 2, pp. 7, 39. 
ee o. 46, pt. 2, pp. 7, 39 


 Ibid., p. 41. 
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The following conclusion properly may be made: That the use of police officers 
dn such a way that they seem to be allied with either side of a labor dispute de- 
stroys their effectiveness as peace officers representing the public. The moment 
‘they are used in defense of a given.group they are associated in the minds of the | 
‘opposing group as partisans to the dincute, : ; 

The story of the “Little Steel’”’ strike in the city of Monroe, Mich., 
furnishes the most significant and one of the best documented instances 
of the furnishing of munitions by the Republic Steel Corporation and 
their use by local authorities. All of the weapons used in the forcible 
dispersal of a picket line in that city on June 10, 1937, practically 
without exception, were furnished by the Republic Steel Corporation. 
That the acceptance and use by law-enforcement agencies of such gifts 
-of weapons manifests a latent sympathy for one side of the dispute is 
nowhere better demonstrated than in this incident. Without thegas 
and clubs supplied by Republic, the Monroe incident could not have 
‘occurred as it did. The committee believes that the authorities in 
Monroe were faced by a serious problem in policing, but the record 
indicates that the influence of the corporation, outwardly evidenced in 
its arming of the force of deputy policemen, aggravated and intensified 
that problem. 

Republic Steel Corporation in 1935 absorbed a sheet mill of the 
Newton Steel Co., employing some 1,350 employees at Monroe, 
Mich.*” This mill is one of the least important divisions of the cor- 
poration’s operations. Monroe is a small town, predominantly agri- 
‘cultural until very recent years, with a population of 20,000.% The 
town had offered inducements to the Newton Steel Co. to build the 
mill there, and was concerned with the prospect of its future continued 
-operation.*” The Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee, concentrat- 
ing on the larger steel mills in the Ohio-Pennsylvania area, gave little 
attention to the organization of the Monroe plant. No effort was 
made to organize in Monroe until the end of 1936, and thereafter up 
until May 1937, no full-time organizer was assigned to the city.’ As 
at the other plants of the corporation, the plant police department at 
Monroe engaged in espionage upon the labor-organizing activities of 
the employees. As a consequence of these factors, organization of 
the employees at Monroe progressed slowly, and the members of the 
$S. W. O. C. were definitely in the minority at the time the strike broke 
out on May 26, 1937, in the other plants of the corporation. The 
management of the corporation, while it made extensive preparations 
in advance of the strike in other districts, did not, apparently, expect 
‘any walk-out of its employees in Monroe.' 

The local of the S. W. O. C. organization in the Monroe plant 
depended on a nucleus of men who had formerly been members of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers.'* The 

* Pt, 27, p. 11322 ff., testimony of Robert L. Ritzie, superintendent of the Monroe plant. 

* See exhibit 7140, statement of a committee of the American Legion post in Monroe, Mich., in a subse- 
TP Bee exhibits 7112, 7113, 7114, minutes of meetings of the Monroe Industrial Commission, in a subsequent 
‘volume. R, J, Wysor, executive vice president of the Republic, had informed the local businessmen that 
ee use of the trend of the times, he felt it would be unsafe to predict the future of the plant in Monroe” 
dexhibit 7112, meeting of the Industrial Commission of Monroe on January 23, 1936). 

1 Pt, 27, p. 11351 ff., testimony of Dominick Mather; pt. 28, p. 11685 1¥., testimony of Leondies McDon- 
‘ald, organizer for the 8. W. O. G. 

#1 Pt, 27, pp. 11326-11331, testimony of James 8. Torbic, captain of police and director of industrial relations 
at the Monroe plant. 


Pt. 28, p. 11561, testimony of James 8, Torbic. 
13 See pt. 27, p. 11351 f1., testimony of Dominic Mather and Ear) Crawford, 
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Amalgamated had had a local there which went out on strike in 1935. 
Organization had not yet proceeded very far beyond the confinee. 
of this old union group when, in response to the suggestion of the 
S. W. O. C., members of the Monroe local voted to go out on strike in 
support of the strike at the other plants of the corporation.™ 

On the morning of May 28 a ear line was formed and by mid- 
night the mill closed down. The testimony, both of the chief of 
police of the town and the sheriff of the county, agrees that the picket- 
ing on this first day was peaceful. The picket line increased from a 
handful of men early in the day to a crowd of some 300 or 350 at 
midnight. The chief of police stated that the picket line on this 
first day included nonresidents and nonemployees of the mill, but this 
testimony was disputed by union witnesses. | 

After May 28 the picketing continued peacefully. No arrests were 
made. On June 3, 1937, the Monroe Evening News, a local news- 
paper, complimented the pickets in an editorial upon the character of 
their picketing. Maintenance men and office employees were allowed 
to go in and out of the plant without difficulty, with one or two minor 
exceptions.” The pickets established. their picket line across the 
only road leading to the plant which is situated near the river in a 
marshy area. The fact that the picket line was on this road was later 
magnified in the controversy between the union and representatives of 
the mill and the back-to-workers, and it was stated that the pickets 
were blocking a public highway. The evidence, however, is clear that 
there was no barricade or physical obstruction in the road until June 
10, 1937, when the pickets were finally dispersed. Until that date the 
pickets did not, apparently, assemble in excessive numbers. On one 
occasion, on June 7, 1937, the whole force of employees at the plant 

assed through the picket line and back again without any difficulty. 

he occasion of this trip to the plant was the distribution of pay chec 
for the pay period which had been cut short by the strike. | 

On June 7, 1937, the mayor, Daniel A. Knaggs, conducted an elec- 
tion, open to employees of the plant, on the question of whether they 
wished to return to work. According to Mr. Knaggs’ testimony, this. 
election was his own idea. It was held in a public building under the 
supervision of the regular election officials. The fact that it occurred 
on the day when the employees of the plant were assembled to receive 
their pay checks, cannot, however, be pure coincidence. Ata meetin 
preceding this election, the Mayor delivered a highly prejudici 
oration in which he said: 

I have no battle with the C. I. O. or am I taking sides with the independent. 
union in this situation, but I feel that men who want to work should have the right 
to go to work. We don’t need men like Taylor and McDonald (C. I. O. organi- 
- zers) here to come in here and tell us what we should do, They probably never 
have done a day’s work, and yet they try to tell you men what to join and what 

ou should do. They say if we try to get you back to work, they will brin 


in 
undreds of men from Ecorse and other places to stop them, and [ tell you that 
we have 20,000 citizens in Monroe who are getting tired of this strike. This isa 


14 Pt, 27, p. 11344 ff. See also pt. 28, p. 11687, testimony of Leondies McDonald. McDonald placed the 
total attendance at 2 union meetings, both of which voted unanimously to support the strike, at approxi- 


mately 120, 

yh v2 27, p. 11366, testimony of Chief of Police Jesse Fisher; pt. 27, p. 11368, testimony of Sheriff Joseph 
. Ba ‘ 
1 Pt. 27, p. 11387, testimony of Sebern J. Sloan; tt. 27, p. 11368, testimony of Chief Fisher. 
7 See ee + bp. 11360 ff, testimony of Andrew Hrahcsak; pt. 27, p. 11361; pt. 28, p. 11544, testimony of 

Mayor Daniel A. Knaggs. 
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private vote today; there-is no outside influence. ‘We'can settle this situation in 
our own way if you men will just show how you stand on the proposition. They 
tried to tell me that the Newton men did not have the guts to vote in this election.1s 

On the stand before the committee, the mayor admitted that he did 
not know that Taylor and McDonald, the 8S. W. O. C. organizers, had 
“never done a day’s. work in their lives. Out of the 1,350 employees 
eligible, 856 voted. On the question of returning to work, the vote 
was almost unanimously affirmative.’ 

The necessity for this back-to-work vote is not clear. There would 
obviously be no use of returning to work until the company announced 
that it would reopen the plant which it had not yet done. The strike 
was admittedly a minority strike, and had been so from the first. 
The mayor took the result of the election to the Governor at Lansing 
on June 8, and asked for either the State police or the National Guard. 
Since there was obviously no need for such action, the Governor 
-refused, but according to Mayor Knaggs’ testimony, he suggested 
that the mayor enroll special deputies if the need arose.!!° 

The company announced the opening of the plant for June 10. On 
June 9, Mayor Knaggs, on his return to Monroe, began to swear in 
special deputies. A total of 383 were sworn in, most of them on June 
9 and June 10,"! - 

The company had made arrangements to supply the city with 
munitions, in quantities ample for an increased police force, at least 
as early as June 7 and probably sometime before. Prior to that time, 
James S. Torbic, captain of the company police at Monroe, conferred 
with Harry Holloway, former vice president and general manager of 
the Newton Steel Co. and executive officer in charge of the Monroe 
plant for the Republic Steel Corporation, concerning the purchase of 
munitions for the city. According to Mr. Torbic’s testimony, Mr. 
Holloway told him to use his own judgment in purchasing. munitions 
for the city.!"* Thereafter, Mr. Torbic conferred with Mayor Knaggs, 
and told him that the corporation would furnish money for muni- 
tions.'~ The first purchase of munitions made by the city, was 
invoiced on June 5, 1937, and received by the city on June 7.!“ This 
was a purchase from Federal Laboratories, Inc., of 48 tear-gas gre- 
nades. On June 9, 1937, the city arranged for the purchase of 3 gas 
guns and 4 dozen long-range shells from the American Munitions Co. 
of Chicago, III." This purchase was paid for in cash, which Captain 
Torbic personally brought to the city hall. On June 10, the city 
secured additional gas consisting of 54 37-mm long-range shells. ‘This 
purchase, too, was paid for by the company. In addition, the com- 

any paid for approximately 370 assorted police clubs and baseball 

ats."6 These clubs were later handed out to the special deputies 
enrolled by the mayor. In all, the company paid $1,566.80 for the 
arming of the special police. Of this amount $1,277.10 went for tear 

i Pt, 28, p. 11646. 7 

1 Ibid. 

Me Pt, 28, p. 11547, 

il Pt, 28, p. 11548, testimony of Daniel A. Knaggs. - 

18 Pt, 98) p, 11580. 

1139 Pt, 28, pp. 11851 ff, testimony of Mayor Knaggs. 


14 Pt, 28, pp. 11650-11651, testimony of Robert Neis, Monroe city director. 
118 Pt, 28, pp. 11652-11553, testimony of Robert Nels. For identification of the American Munitions Co. 


oh 16. 
uy Pt. 28, pp. 11557-11858. 
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gas and tear-gas equipment and the remainder for clubs. The city 
paid nothing for the equipment. of the. special police. 

In addition, Captain Torbic purchased some $728. 20 worth of gas 
and gas equipment for the plant." 

ll during the period between June 8 ond the dispersal. of the: picket 

line on the afternoon of June 10, the Governor of Michigan. contintied 
efforts to mediate the dispute. "He sent a labor conciliator to Monroe 
to confer with both sides. Finally a conference was set for all ‘the 
parties concerned i in the Governor’s office in: Lansing on June 10. It 
was the company’s plan to open the mill at 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
on June 10. The city police authorities made arrangements to escort 
employees back to the plant under the guard of the special deputies. 
At a meeting of those employees who had voted to return to work, in 
Monroe on the evening of June 9, Ivor Powell, temporary chairman 
of the group, declared: 
pay re going back to work tomorrow, regardless of what Governor Murphy says 
‘or does. 
Mr. Powell went to the Governor’s conference in Lansing on the 
following lay. Such a promise was, of course, without significance, 
unless the company was equally determined to open the plant regard- 
less of the Governor's efforts at mediation. 

The situation in Monroe on the 10th rapidly reached a state of 
acute tension. A minor incident called the police chief down to the 
picket line early in the morning, and at that time there was apparently 
nothing out of the ordinary hae 19 Shortly thereafter, at about. 10 
o'clock, one of the organizers, whom Mayor Knaggs had attacked in 
his speech on June 7, was assaulted by a mob on the main street of 
Monroe and driven out of town. The news of this incident created 
the most intense excitement on the picket line.“ The pickets began 
to arm themselves with clubs and stones. Some of them secured 
pieces of iron or steel bars.” The police department made only a 
very cursory investigation of the beating of the organizer. According 
to Chief of Police Fisher, his staff was so concerned with organizing 
the special police for the attack on the picket line that afternoon that 
it was impossible to make a thorough investigation of the incident, 
No arraignments were ever made in connection with the beating, 
although it took place in broad daylight in front of the Monroe 
post office.!8 

The conference in the Governor’s office held the key to the situation. 
According to Mayor Knaggs, the Governor asked the company to 
defer the opening of the plant at least until the following Monday, 
June 10 was Thursday, and there was pending a conference in Colum- 
.bus, Ohio, between the Republic officials and Governor Davey, o 
Ohio. It was Governor Murphy’s feeling, apparently, that the 
Monroe strike should be considered as a part of the strike against the 
Republic Steel Corporation as a whole, and that any agreement reached 

117 Pt, 28, p. 11565, testimony of J. S. Torbic; ibid, p. 11558, testimony of Danie] A, Knaggs. 

ie 28, tips. testimony of J. 8. Torbic. 

10 Pt, 28, pp. 11585 ff, testimony of Leondies McDonald, Negro organizer, who was assaulted and driven 
sr Pt 3B, Pp. 11595, testimony of Sebern J. Sloan. 


19? Pt, 29, Pp. 11786, testimony of Andrew Hrabcsak. 
13 Pt, 28, pp. 11596 ff, testimony of Jesse Fisher, 
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in Ohio would be applicable as well to the plant-at Monroe. Mayor 
Knaggs’ recollection of the Governor's position was as follows: 
-~- This was on a Thursday, and he wanted them all to wait until Monday because 
there was going to be a conference or there was a conierence at that time at 
Columbus, Ohio, with some of the Republic officials, I believe, and Governor 
Davey, and he thought that that would settle the Republic strike all over the 
country.'* . ae . 
'. The representatives of the Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
took the position that they could not settle the strike at Monroe 
apart from the other plants of the corporation.’ | 
According to other witnesses at the conference, Harry Holloway, 
_ representing the Republic Steel Corporation, took the position that 
Tom M. Girdler, chairman of phe board ot directors of the Republic 
Steel Corporation, would not sign a contract. He also stated that he 
had received orders from his superiors in the corporation to open the 
plant on that day at 4 o’clock, and that he could not do anything — 
else.° Mr, Holloway had been excused because of illness in his 
family and did not testify before the commiitee.’”” In response to the 
charges of the company representatives and Mayor Knaggs, the 
Governor questioned the representatives of the S. W. O. C. concerning 
their obstruction of the road. Earl Crawford, representing the 
union from Monroe, told the Governor that the strikers were picketing 
upon but that they were not obstructing the road. He was not, 
however, aware of the changéd attitude of the pickei line that had 
resulted since his departure from Monroe early in the morning.’ 
Governor Murphy’s attitude was judicious, and offered a way out 
of a dangerous situation. The issues being the same, it was illogical 
to consider the Monroe strike apart from the strike in other States. 
. The action to be taken at Monroe obviously depended upon whatever 
settlement could be reached with the heads of the corporation in 
Columbus. Mr. Holloway’s position was evidence that the corpora- 
tion was planning not to settle the strike as a whole but to break it 
piecemeal, plant by plant. The outcome rested solely in the hands 
of the mayor. If he followed the Governor’s suggestion, he would 
have paved the way to a peaceful settlement. If he proceeded to 
supply police protection on that day and to disperse the picket line, 
he complied with the design of the corporation. In point of fact, 
however, the mayor had already gone too far to retreat. His special 
deputies were at that time lined up on the road leading to the plant, 
and the little town of Monroe was seething with excitement and 
an incipient spirit of vigilantism. According to his own testimony, the 
mayor called Chief of Police Fisher from the Governor’s office, and 
ordered him to proceed through the picket line,’ 
The special policemen assembled at the city hall in Monroe about 
1 o’clock in the afternoon.’ These men had been sworn in en masse. 
They were not bonded, and they had had no police experience, 
14 Pt, 28, p, 11601, 
1% Pt, 28, p. 11602, testimony of Ivor Powell. 
1% Pt, 28, pp. 11600-11602, testimony of Mayor Knaggs, Far] Crawford, and Ivor Powell. 
1 Pt, 28, p. 11574. Thecorporation has not, however, objected to the version of the meeting in the Gover- 
nor’s office established by the other witnesses. ; 
im Pt. 28, p. 11602 


1 we 
1” Pt, 28, p. 11601, testimony of Mayor Knaggs. 
1% Pt, 20, p. 11792, testimony of Chief Fisher. 
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although the mayor had called for men with peer prane et fags clap 
They were armed with the gas equipment and the club suppiied by 
Republic and marched down to the picket line at 4 o’clock.!™' The 
employees deciding to return to work were lined up in automobiles 
behind the special deputies. ee eae eer oss 

This display of force infuriated rather than intimidated the pickets; 
They adopted a belligerent attitude, shaking their clubs and collecting 
piles of stones. ‘ _ | gt a 

At the same time, members of the American Legion were deputized 
by the chief of police to take care of the business district. They were: 
patroling the streets armed with ball bats.’ | a 

According to the testimony of the picket leaders, they offered to 
permit the employees to go through the picket line to the plant without 
difficulty if the special Bliss would disband. This offer was rejected.™ 
Governor Murphy, however, had not abandoned hope for peaceful 
settlement. He made repeated calls and talked to Chief of Police 
Fisher and leaders of the pickets over the telephone.!™ 

Parleying continued for nearly 2 hours. - 

At about 6 o’clock, two tear-gas grenades were thrown by some 
unidentified person or persons from behind a news-reel truck into the . 
picket line. Neither the strikers nor the police could account for this 
initial discharge of tear gas. Cbief Fisher’s testimony on the subject 
is as follows: : i : 

Who did it I don’t know. Mayberry (a union organizer) came running out when 
that took place. That is the first whiff of gas I got, because that blew across the 
highway in my face. Mayberry said, ‘“There you go, just as soon as I try to do 
anything you see what happens.” 

I said, “I suppose that is the fault of the police. There isn’t a policeman 
around here nowhere.” 

They were all on the highway. I said, ‘We can’t help that,” 1% 

Shortly thereafter, Chief Fisher ordered the pickets to get off the 
road. Upon their refusal, the special police started firing long-range 
et shells from their gas guns.’ At the same time, a squad of 
men lead by James S. Torbic, captain of police for the steel plant, 
stationed on the road from the plant some distance behind the picket. 
line,;-began pouring-tear-gas shells into the pickets from the rear. '* 
Mr. Torbic testified that this group was composed of men whom he 
had employed as special police to patrol the plant. They had served 
as National Guardsmen, and were trained in the use of gas. Mr. 
Torbic testified that he did not know why he had ordered these men 
to shoot gas into the picket line from the rear. | 

Senator La Fout.erts. Did you issue the order to fire this gas after the polic 
had opened fire, because you thought the police were not sufficiently numerous or 
well enough equipped to handle the situation? 


aeons to one gas gun with a few hand grenades and a few shells. (Pt. 28, pp. 11548-11549, testimony of 
ayor Knaggs. 
i Pt, 29, p. ‘tro, testimony of Chief Fisher. 

, 


14 Pt, 29, &: 11789, testimony.of Andrew Hrabcsak. See also exhibit 7127, an affidavit of Edwin ly 
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“Mr. Torsrc:: I don’t. know why I ‘issued. that order, ‘to: tell you the truth. 


had no idea in mind.. i 
Senator La FOLueTTs. "You are not i in the habit, ‘are you, of ordering company 


policemen to shoot people? 
Mr. Torsic. They didn’t shoot at people, Senator. . 
Senator La FoLueTts. I mean to shoot gas in the direction of. Beanie for stand-. 
ing on a public highway? 
r. TorBic. That was my first time I ever issued such an order. 
Senator LA Fotietrts. Why did you issue such an order? 
Mr. Toxrsic. I couldn’t By why. 
* ® * + * * 


Senator La Fouuerre, pe I to infer from your testimony that you just thought 
you would give these pickets a good big dose of gas, while they were having it? 

_ Mr. Tornaie. That might answer the question; yes. [Laughter.] ® 

. Caught between two barrages of tear gas, the pickets fled and were 
pursued by the special police. Some of the pickets were arrested and 
others beaten up, but there were no deaths and no very serious 
injuries. ‘The special police moved forward, overturning the pickets’ 
cars into the river nearby. Some of these cars had been used to block 
the road, but others were simply parked along the side. In addition, 
the special police burned the picket tent, the benches, and the other: 
equipment that belonged to the union or ‘its members. 

The employees drove into the plant. 

The significance of Mayor Knaggs’ conduct throughout the strike, 
culminating i in the spectacular clash on June 10, is indicated in a letter: 
of congratulation sent by Charles M. White, operating Vice president. 
of Republic Steel Corporation, to the mayor on August 25, 1937. 
The letter reads in part: _ 

-While I talked to you on the telephone immediately following the re-opening 
of the Monroe plant and, as you will recall, had both Mr. Girdler and Mr. W ysor: 
in on the hookup, I have wanted to write to you and express the appreciation 
which we feel towards a man who has put his duty so clearly above all other: 
factors in connection with his office. The example which you set had, I know, a 
real influence on other governmental officers throughout, the strike areas.'40 

That Mayor Knaggs’ attitude was somewhat less than impartial 
during the strike is frankly indicated in his correspondence thereafter. 
On July 1, 1937, he writes to a friend, as follows: 

I want to thank you for your compliment on the way I handled that C. I. O.. 
Communistic strike in our town. I hope I have handled the situation so that it 
will be’of some benefit to the people of the future, as well as, the present. It. 
seems to me that this country is running towards the Communistic, and possibly 


a lot faster than we realize. 
If you could go down on the picket line that was established in Monroe and 


look over the characters on the line, you would well believe that they are the- 
class of people that are ‘‘Reds.”’ 4! 


On July 6, 1937, the mayor writes to another friend: 


I think we have won the battle, and I think the C. I. O. are on the downward’ 
grade and slipping fast. !‘? 


- On July 14, the mayor wrote: 


We feel we have won the battle here in Monroe and I hope the big C. I. 0.. 
bubble bursts soon as I think it is going to do,' 


-The-committee quotes these excerpts from the mayor’s correspond-. 
ence merely as expressions of his attitude toward the crisis in: Monroe.. 


1% Pt, 20, p 11810. 

140: Bxhiple 7134 ig a subsequent volume. 

lat Exhibit 7135, a letter from Daniel A. Knaggs to Rev. George E. Hall, in a subsequent volume.. 
44 Exhibit. 7136, a letter of Mayor Knaggs to ‘Clinton C. Dewitt, ina subsequent volume. 

14 Exhibit 7137, a letter of Mayor Knaggs to Walter 0. Snelling, in asubsequent volume. 
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His desire to cooperate with the wishes of the management of the 
Republic Steel Corporation is evidenced in almost every step of his 
handling of the situation. Nowhere, however, does it'stand out more 
strikingly than in the acceptance by the city of the munitions pur- 
chased with the company’s funds and in the use of these munitions 
on June 10. The crisis of June 10 was created in large measure by. 
the enrolling and arming of special police. There had been, prior to 
June 9, no condition requiring the organization of a small army of some 
380 deputies. Reasonable precautions could have been taken to 
conduct the back-to-workers through the picket line without arousing 
and exciting the community. The mayor could have postponed the 
opening of the plant, had he wished, by exerting pressure on the com- 
pany in the interests of a peaceful settlement of the strike as a whole. 
Armed with the company’s gas, and acting in accordance with the. 
company’s plans, the band of special policemen, on the orders of a 
mayor sympathetic to the company, transformed what was funda- 
mentally a partially effective strike into a major crisis which, when 
highly publicized, had a tremendous effect upon the course and conduct 
of the “Little Steel” strike in other areas,“ ae 

"M4 For further discussion of the effect of the Monroe incident, see this committee's forthcoming report on: 
the ‘Little Steel” strike. On February 6, 1939, following a change in the State administration, ex-Mayor 
Knaggs was appointed Commissioner of the Department of Labor and Industries for the State of Michigan. 


According to a telegram to the secretary of this committee from the executive secretary to the Governor of 
Michigan, ex-Mayor Knaggs’ appointment was confirmed on February 9, 1939, for an indeterminate term. 


CuarTar VII.—Sates Metnops Usep sy Munitions Companizs 


Much of the widespread distribution and use of industrial muni- 
tions is attributable to the persistent and persuasive efforts of the 
munitions companies to place their products in the hands of employers 
and law-enforcement officials. Tear and sickening gas and gas 

weapons are comparatively novel instrunients for policing, and they 
have been advertised and sold in recent years through the customary 
methods of high-pressure salesmanship. Mention has been made; 
in a previous chapter, of the competition between Federal Laborato- 
ries, Inc., and the Lake Erie Chemical Co., in patenting and marketing 
new and more complicated forms of grenades and shells. The busi- 
ness is practically unregulated, and the effectiveness and ingenuity 
of the weapons devised and marketed knows no bounds except the 
fear of damage suits and litigation brought on behalf of persons 
injured by their use. ‘ 

The commercial aspects of the munitions trade have been empha- 
sized in chapterIV. The presence of munitions salesmen at the scene 
of strikes and their participation in the use of gas spring solely from 
their desire to increase their own commissions. Gas munitions are 
not sold through dealers; they are not staples of the hardware store. 
Every gas barrage laid down in recent years has been of pecuniary 
profit to the gas companies and their salesmen. It is impossible to 
say how many such gas barrages have been attributable rather to 
the insistence and activities of the munitions salesmen than to the 
police needs of the strike situation. Some manufacturers, if the 
testimony of Alfred Marshall, personnel relations director of the 
Chevrolet motor division of General Motors Corporation,' be a fair 
sample, rely on the munitions salesmen to determine their need of 

as and what and how much they. shall buy. It is important, there- 
ore, to examine the methods of the sales campaign pursued by the 
munitions companies. 

All three munitions companies which the committee investigated 
were found to market their equipment through sales agents, each of 
whom worked a particular territory ranging in size from a small area 
surrounding his home to's district including several States.. In some 
cases the munitions salesmen handled only the police and protective 
equipment furnished by the munitions companies. In other cases 
the salesmen acted as agents for various other lines of products. A 
few hardware stores also acted as agents. Particularly significant, 
in view of the committee’s disclosures of the activities of strike- 
breaking and detective agencies, are the close relations maintained 
between munitions salesmen and detective agencies. In several cases, 
most of which have been discussed above, the detective agencies them- 
selves handled sales of munitions.’ 

' See pp. 70-71. 
* See ob. TV, pp. 04-99. 
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The sale of gas equipment i is handled by the agents on a commission 
‘basis. Depending ‘on the type of equipment, the commissions ve 
from . ApEroxims aly. 10 to'35 percent, the average being approximate s 
ODG-tDUY: og. eo Psieiate ee ea ae 

Federal Laboratories, Ine., as of December. 1086, had 32 salesmen 
whose combined territories covered: practically the, entire U United 
States.’ In charge of this sales force was Bailey H ‘ar ‘vit 
president. The voluminous correspondence between him ‘@: 
salesmen has been liberally drawn on above, in riage the Bayi 
of industrial munitions. President John W. 


Le cles tie of the Lake Erie Co. was smaller than. 5 that: of 
Federal Laboratories. It was directed principally by A. S. Ailes, vice 
president of the company. ‘s 


SECTION 1, USE OF THE “RED” SCARE IN SELLING ee 


To pre spective customers Federal Laboratories sends large amoutits 
of antiradical and anticommunist literature. In all, it distributed over 
1,500 copies of the Red Network by Elizabeth Dilling.*’ These books 
were given to the National Guard:of each State, to hundreds of-police 
departments, and to all Federal Laboratories salesmen with the recomi- 
mendation that the ey be distributed as widely as possible. Throwj 

an arrangement with the ka J ole Laboratories was ab 
to obtain the ‘book at half price. ses wea of. misinforma- 
tion, distortion, and absurdity was distribe as an authority on the 
American radical movement and as a handbook for the purchasers of 
tear gas. On July 24, 1934, John W. Young, president of Federal 
Laboratories, wrote to all Federal Laboratories agents, enclosirig a 
pewsbaper, article on ae oer of revolution in this country,’’ from 
one of the Washington, D. O., Hearst papers. After calling attention 
to the newspaper article, } Mr. Young wrote: 


Couple this up with the account of Communistic activity as given in a ‘book 
entitled “The Red Network’ by Elizabeth Dilling, copy of which we are sending 
to you, and you have a clear picture of the under-lying cause of a lot of our present 
difficulty. e are heading for plenty of trouble and it is a time for-all of the 
American patriotism you can manifest. 

This book sells for $1.00 each. It costs us $0.50, plus expressage, plas’ postage. 
Whatever you do, read this book when you get time. Carry it with vot and get 
every police chief and sheriff you talk to to bu one; get each industrial leader to 
buy one. We would be glad to fill. these orders at cost, which will run about 
$0.75, in an effort to stir up the American public to prepare for the things that 
are facing us.® 


In the next persereD Mr. Young made clearer what he meant by 
t ) | 


the the “things at are facing us.’ 
‘Ft. 7, “SPE. 7, exhibit 805 pp..2 
‘The Red Netw kes u fie 10'8 Who” and Handbook of Radicalism for Patriots, by Elizabeth Dilling. 
Published by the author, C 
‘The Author published th oboe, The work inchides disetissions of the Government of the Soviet’ "Union, 
and the Communist Party tn this 00 county. In a list of 1,300 ! perors who are or have been mom mabe oe 
Communist, Anarchist, Socialist, I. W. W.,, or Pacifist-controlied organizations, and who throug hese 
memberships, knowingly or unknowingly, have contributed in some measure to one or more phases of the 
Red mnovement iu the United States’’ are such names as: United States Senators Wheeler, Norris, Brook- 
hart, Costigan, Dill, Nye, and Borah; Gandhi, Newton D. Baker, George Bernard Shaw Roacoe 
Pound, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Donald Richberg, Mrs. Louis D. Brandeis, and Justice Frankfurter. 
‘ Pt. "4, exhibit | 820, p. 2632, 
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_‘Poltee Departments in small commanities ean no longer say that they need not 
worry. about trouble. . Section 7.(a) of the National Reoovery Act states that labor 
: t-to, terference on the part of the employer— 
ot ‘be ftiterfered ‘with ‘from the’ oiitside. 

This has thrown open an opportunity for the unscrupulous promoter to.come in 
_ and organize labor for what he can getoutofit.. «©: 

,. Onion. farma, fruit farms organize... Gas Station employes, and people who 
_ ever. dreamed of labor trouble are having it now because of the interference of 
' outeiders—and the sheriff and the law-inforcement officer must be prepared to 
handle this situation. | 


Whether the juxtaposition of th 


deliberate distortion or honest confusion, it is clear that Mr, Young 
sought to create, in the minds of his salesmen, an association between 
_ Russian communism and the effort of.employees in this country, 
through the AF: of L., to avail themselves of the right of collotive 
bargaining. “Mr. Young’s persistence in distributing the book through 
his sales force indicates that he must have felt that identifying labor 
organization with revolution would aid in the sale of his munitions. 

e type of distribution given to The Red Network is illustrated 
by.a passage in a letter of December 8, 1934, from one Federal Labora- 
.tories agent,: George F. Cake, to another Joseph M. Roush. Mr. 
Cake, .writing from Los Angeles, said: tsi 
ta wei ha cheer to you yesterday 30 Red: Network. books. I also delivered to 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce ag per the chief's request. 150 of the same books. 
He will receive them through the above-mentioned organisation.’ | 7 
The Pitteburgh office of the Wm. J. Burns: International Detective 
Agency botght four copies of the book. Another was shipped to the 
‘Military Intelligence Department, Fort Shafter, T. H.? Ten more 
were given: to.an official of the Standard Oil ‘Co. 

‘by Mr. Roushi® ee ee ee ee 
. By the fall of 1934, Mr. Young apparently felt that his suggestions 

_. to his agents to get all police cluefs, sheriffs and industrial leaders to 
buy this book had not resulted in “stirrmg up the American public” 
sufficiently. In November he mailed copies gratis to the National 
Guard of each State, together with a letter suggesting that much of 
the current trouble in the country could be traced to.“radical agitators, 
who have boasted that they wil not stop until they overthrow our 
constitutional government.”” Evidently under the impression that 
the arrival of Leon Trotsky in America would result in added sales of 
tear gas, Mr. Young enclosed a newspaper article which related a rumor 
of Trotsky’s impending arrival in New York. To put the gift of 
The Red Network to the National Guard on a little higher plane than 
that of pure sales promotion, Mr. Young added in his letter, “The book 
is a gift of a patriotic citizen.”” When asked who this patriotic citizen 
was, Mr. Young testified: | 

Ipresume I was referring to myself; I do not recall."! — 


_Mr. Young’s instructions to his salesmen to carry The Red Network 
with them to ‘‘stir ne customers when showing samples of gas and 
‘machine guns would be ludicrous were it not so serious a matter. It 

VFI cat 2 oe 

¢ Pt. 15-D, exhibit 3668, p. 7058, 

# Pt, 15-D, exhibit 3604, p. 7018, 

Pt. 7, p. 2496, 


in San Francisco 
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may ‘be ‘doubted that: this :-book'-by itself: ‘would convince “maby ‘om- 
loyers that the workmen in their plante*were -pk ‘éar ‘them 
down or take them: over: :: What is most signi the ‘distel 
bution of this béok is not‘so much ite actual: Maaiaed titer sulds 
of munitions, ‘but’ the attitude and ideas: which r, Yourig’ sou it, 
through it, to implant in his saleamen. ' The salesmen: were not stud 
of history or government,’ but men thrown into constazt.con tact with 
strike situations, and: amply Sale Vacate with strikebreaking weapon ‘ 
Under. such circumstances ’s. efforts ' went: along way 
toward giving his agents the ides that all labor leaders or strikers Were 
“reds” and fair game for. the gas grenade or gas gun. ‘of any ‘polige 
officer, private , or munitions salesman; 

Another ublication bee distributed by Federal Laborstiries io’ 
sales pamp use. of, of ite, te produc ta, under the title of 
athe Mod Tine’of Crime tad Civil aimed the 
company’s Fare on the revoludenaty m heniies is illustrated ‘by 
doctoring of a photograph on ‘this bulletins t und cover. The pietu 
shows « crowd being routed by. y tear gas.” N y every face. 
visible to the. camera has ‘obviously. eon ; touched up-in ink: with: tke 
pointed beard, Soa or gp dep prensa graces of the Slt a ea 

foreign agitator.” e. title and purport: of ae Pept - 
culated to confuse crime and labor activities. ; ou es 

Still another sample of. Mr. ‘Young’s: entizedical p ropegands wis ‘ 
small gummed sticker headed ““Communist’s Oath,” ”! which: ‘bore: the 
following blood-curdling statement of faith: __ 

I do solemnly swear that I hold’ in. contempt all institutions if’ oepitaliani, 
including ecclesiastical and secular; ité fiag, ite courts, ite codes AND ‘ITs CHURCHES 
AND ITS RELIGIONS. I will obey all summons of. the elected. officials of this order 
under last dro of death, and spare neither time, effort, nor money to obey, even 
to the drop of blood.# 


-_ 2 teatified that he was under thei impreesion, pal ag the 


Ty out.. thes die have evidence as to how ‘hese wake 
used, but the fact that ripe were gummed. readily 8 


liggedta_some 
rovocative use to trump up evidence of the presence and ‘activities of 


"The staf of Federal Laboratories, Inc., apparently feel’ free ¢ to. ee 
to those wh who interfere with’o 
inquire: into their transactions. “a sini Legh ane Mr ieee 


Mr ae wrote Plog Roush’ in August 1934, that: the: cxpiees 
he any had been checking up on all ee de: to Roush whats 


“WPL 7, pp. ae jon 
rae 1 Dp. 208 8, 2500, 
18 Pt, 16D, exhinit 3640, p. 7047. 
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the Department of Justice was looking ‘into: this, or whether it was 
“gome radical element at-work.’’"* . A similar. éxample i ‘is in Federal’s 
salesman, George .F. Cake’s letter to Federal Laboratories ‘describing 
the use of Federal gas grenades by vigilantes to break up union meet- 
ings at beet ccd Calif, One of the oranda thrown had been recovered, 
“undisch , and.a firm of attorneys had sought to ascertain from 
Federal La Laboratories the name of the purchaser cand the source of the 
gre renade. - Federal. eee in accordance with California law 
ta record os oe urchasers and the serial numbers of the grenades 
sold to them, case the grenade had been sold to the Orange 
‘police Preteen ai the co pany refused to divulge this infor- 
mation to the attorneys who had requested it. Mr. Cake expressed 
his gratification. 
: * # &*& Tam very glad you did not supply the desired information to the 
-law firm in Santa Ana, as they are-no count up with the radical bunch seeking the 
-information to cause trouble for the va 

I informed Captain Hynes of the Angeles "patios Red Squad of the affair 

and he'told me that this man Carter is an attorney for the American Civil Liberties 
U and very communistic. As it isa felony in California for a person to be in 
Ee ma of tear gas without a permit, the police department planned on arresting 
man on that charge.” * 
“Phe Lake: Erie Chemical Co., in its sales efforts, also utilizes the 
fear of revolution. On January 14, 1935, B. C. Goss, president of 
Lake Erie, wrote a letter, urging the. urchase of his products, to 
‘Mayor Lambert of St. Louis, in which he said, in part: 

* * * speaking of revolutions, every thinking person with whom I have 
had contact in the last two months is satisfied that we are going to have a 
show-down. this Spring with the radical labor element, and it is not going to be 

with sticks and stones this time, as I am advised, upon the cee of authority, 
that over one thousand machine guns, rifles, etc., have disappeared from Armories 
and other Arsenals recently and I heard of one case where some communist 
trucks drove up to a National Guard Armory and every rifle and round of ammu- 
‘nition ip the p was turned over to them by the custodians.” 

Here Mr, Goss embellishes the wild rumor with the impression that 
he i is ‘in the know” and has inside information on the secret Commu- 
i armainents. 

In addition to increasing the circulation of The Red N etwork, 
Federal. Laboratories, Inc., assisted in the publication of a “book on 
Communiam” in California. Salesman Joseph M. Roush, at the 
request of the Peace Officers Association of California, an associa- 
tion including many of the law-enforcoment purchasers of tear gas in 
the State, made a contribution to help finance the publication of a 
manual by Gen. David P. Barrows " on Communism. How much 
money was given by the munitions salesman, or what effect the book 
had on his business, does not appear in the record.” 

The constant emphasis of the officers of Federal Laboratories, Inc., 
upon the “red” menace had its predictable effect upon the sales- 


i] ‘. 1D, exhibit HW, mB 7088, 
7,8 

OP: ib-b, Pa Fae 7003 e 

7 mE Polltical So ece, ee Uilvernity of California Berkeley. 
» hibit $402, p: 7077, a letter from Joseph M. Roush 16 'B. H: Barker, dated March 20, 1935; 

ibid. exhibit 3603 oe 7018, letter from the Peare Officers Association of the State of wocitoran to Joseph Roush 

dated April }, 1 thanking him for his “cooperation” and “material asalstance” in publishing thie book. 
Funds to publish the “Barrows Manual’ were raised by the committee on subversive activity. 
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men. Their actions, when they stood in police ranks, with gas guns in 
hand, tended to be entirely consistent with a belief that strikers. are 
“reds,” and that “reds” are without even the fundamental rights of 
slacarein 3 | pines Eto en ae Day, 1934, Roush in San. Francisco 
wrote to his partner Wright in Los Angeles: =| i 
Well, I suppose you are going to have a good time tomorrow with all the Reds 
* * *, JI hope all the Reds get sickening gas in L. A. I will do what I can 
about it up here.*! | . 


On July 5, 1984, during disturbances on the Embarcadero in. San 


Francisco, Joseph M. Roush shot a long- ange proecue at a bates 
standing just across the street from him. He had never seen the 
man before, and knew nothing whatever about him.* Yet he wrote 
to his superiors on July 22, 1934, concerning the incident as follows: 
I might mention that during one of the riots, I shot a lon rang age p a int 
& group, a shelt hitting one Han and causing a fracture of the's all, 


he has since died. As he was a Communist, I have had no feeling in the matter ' 


and I am sorry that I did not get more.™ 


There is no blinking the fact that Mr. Roush’s expressed attitude 


was one of murderous intent. No justification exists, in law or morals, 
for an intent to kill people because of their. political beliefs: In 
point of fact the man Roush shot was not a Communist. © 


aie . 


The committee made a thorough investigation of the incident in 
San Francisco. It was discovered that the man shot by Mr. Roush 


had not died but had been seriously and permanently injured. He 


suffered a compound fracture of the skull, resulting in the removal of 
a portion of the bone behind the right ear. The victim was J. A. 
Engle, age 26, a member of the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion on strike. According to an eyewitness of the incident who was: 


acquainted with Engle, the shooting took place shortly after the dis- 


pero a group of strikers who were driven down the Embarcadero 
us 


y tear gas , Drape retary 
barcadero was clear for several blocks. Three men armed with long- 


by the police. At the time of the shooting, the Em- 


range tear-gas guns appeared in the street and b shooting tear’ 


gas shells at a hotel in which some of the strikers had taken refuge. ‘- 


At this point, Engle appeared on the sidewalk in front of the hotel and 
put his foot on the running board of an automobile parked at the 
curb.* According to Engle’s own statement,* he stopped to talk to a 


friend sitting in the car parked at the curb. Engle did not see the men 
shoot him, since they were behind him at the time. The affidavit of 
the eyewitness, James A. Duggar, reads as follows: 


At any rate Engle was the only striker in the street at: that moment. ; As. 
Engle stuck his head around the side of the car one of the three men previously 


referred to aimed his gas weapon directly at Engle and fired; the shell striking’ 
“Kentucky” on the right side of the head. “Kentucky” was knocked down into ‘ 


the street. He half rose to his feet, felt the side of his head with his hand, looked 


at the blood and then collapsed. His atms and legs flapped like a chicken whose . 


head has been cut off. I thought to myself, ‘Well, I guess ‘Kentucky’ is gone.” 


Engle lay there several minutes and then some fellows rushed out of the Sea d: 


Hotei and picked him up.* 


Pt. 923, Dp. 2505-2507. 
Pt. 15-D, exhibit 8708, p. 7100. 
Pt. 7, exhibit 923, p. 2606, 
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Mr. Dugger's affidavit continues as. follows: :: eee Sas 
LTkdivw “Kent y” y well Tela absurd 1 to state ent bie vein Cobitaunist: 
As hie nick cinaaie wer Kentucky: .:I-know to a certainty 


that “Kentucky’’ never hed pas pear we ith t the radical labor groups on the water 
front or elsewhere. He was.a loyal union man and a member of the International 
Tocenbereien “ Association in good standing, but it is utterly untrue that he was 


“In his bw statement, Mr. Engle says that he was not at that time 
and never had been, ‘associated with any Communist or radica 
association and continues: 

I was causing no. disturbance at the ‘time that I was shot nor was anybody 
around me g any disturbance.™ 

“Accor to Mr. Roush’s dey ition,” he fired a projectile which 
struck nding 0 3 in the head Sree on the Embarcadero close to the 

Séasboard Hotel. He testified that. the eho was not directed at an 
one person but war discharged merel rse the group. Mr. Rous 
had not been deputized as a 8 nee ice officer under the San 
Francisco Police De oe at the time of this incident, although he 
teshitied that he held a deputy sheriff's. commission in Los Angeles 


wry bad been noted above, B. H. Barker, vice president in charge of 
sales, did not reprimand Mr. Roush for his conduct at that time. 
Instead he congratulated him on bis splendid report, excerpted it, 
and had it distributed to the other.salesmen.” Such approval on the 
part of the officers of the company Be it od ao indicate that murderous 
assaults of this kind were expected of the salesmen, at least encouraged 
no bye terical ‘‘red’’ baiting frame of mind which made such assaults 


Pome weseral is clear that John. W. You found the threat of com- 
munism a valuable argument in the sale of munitions. Whether 
Mr. Young’s personal efforts to distribute anti-Communist literature 
sprang entirely from a sincere antipathy: for the doctrines of commu- 

or whether his attitude was created in large part by the fact that 
he. he felt it Profitable might be, difficult to determine were it not for 
certain passag in his testimony which throw considerable doubt on 
te sneer of hia osition. Where the forces of communism ap- 
las customers fo or his weapons, his crusading zenl seems to have 


On ‘April 27, 1933, ‘Federal Laboratories, Inc., sold $339.43. worth 
of tear gas ‘and gaa qguipment, to the Amtorg Trading Co., the pur-. 
chasing agent for the viet Union in the United States.) Questioned 
why, in view of his efforts against commiinism, he had made this sale 
to the Soviet Union, Mr. foung stated that he had “no controversy 
with the Communist Government in Russia,” and added: i 
aL have éotitroversy with any i meddling in our Government affairs here, but I 
have. no proof they are doing t 
Th: other words, in sales argumente Mr. Young had no hesitation in 
= employers to buy gas on the ground that their workers were 


ay id. B, 2607 exhibit 8700, p. 7101. 
&-D, exhibit 3708, D1 


Pt. 1 Pp. 7097-7098. 

Pt.7 p. 3505, testimony of B. H. Barker and John W. Young. See also pp. 104-108, 

Ft.7 ? exhibit 019, p. 2728. 
7, P. 2508 
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being led astray by. agente. of Moacow bent: on destroying the ‘American 
Government. Nevertheless, he sold munitions to u 
he had no proof that Russia was “meddling in our Government affairs.” 
Such an admission clearly demonstrates that Mr. Young’s. emphasis 
on the danger of communism sprang rather from bcaataiatl motives 
than from honest convictions, * . 


SECTION 4. EFFORTS OF MUNITIONS COMPANIES TO INFLUENCE soca 
. GOVERNMENT orn 


oor Teen Sicials, Efforts to i hee in he bone: graces ats sui na 
officials fi sonal oretstep the bounds of stitch and beginning 


tantambant. to ‘oper 
The record shows at the Lake Erie ‘Chemical Co. in at + Loait Gh 
localities paid commissions on local sales to local: police officials. In 
one of these cases the commissions were paid on sales to the police 
department involved. In New Orleans, La., Capt. Joseph Sonnenberg 
of the city police department, split commissions with the regular Lake. 
Erie agent for that territory B. Flaugh, on sales other than those. 
to the police department. he arrangement was discussed in:a letter 
from Mr. Flaugh to A $8. Ailes, es manager of the Lake. Erie. 
Chemical Co.: ct 
* = 8 had a note from serail today. Remen exber ne gets 50-50 from 
N. 0. but no other place. | - 
This 50-50 oP of the commission on New Orleans sales amnourited to. 
15 percent of the sales totals, according to Mr. Biet bases of eins 
ber 6, 1935, to Captain Sonnenberg: | 
‘Dear Caprarn Joz: Some time back we sent you a check for $82, 25, this bein 
as I understand it, fifteen percent on the business Sransacted by: Mr. laugh f 
New Orleans, exclusive of the Police Department.™ Hy 
According to the correspondence i in the committee's record;, Captain ; 
Sonnenberg earned his commission by boosting Lake Erie products to: 
law-enforcement officials and by furnishing promising leads to Flaugh, | 
the regular salesman. — a 
The esution’ exércised in New Orleans to exclude Captain Sontien-" 
Ley : from commissions on'sales tothe police department was not ‘used 
t. Louis; Mo. There Lt. Nick Bosch of the city. police received 
a a coriiniasion of 5 percent on a $1,656 Lake Erie sale to the police: 
department: in June 1934. This order is described in a letter froma” 
R. O.'Gresham, former Lake Erie salesman, to Mr. aie dated: : 
June 5, 1934: ae 
I o. attaching herewith a small order from the St. Louis: Police Depart 
men 
You will Stee that I Id be the quantity discount at 5 percent instead of 10 
percent which they woul be entitled to by grouping the grenades ’s and a gandien 
also the same with the a 
I figure Nick Bosch hag sotitled to this extra five, . = alte 


33 Pt. 15-D, exhibit 8730, p. 7199, letter from H. B. Flaugh to A. 8, A October 5, 1985 
“4 Pt. 15-D, exhibit 3736, 5. 71. ie, 
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WEDERAL ‘WILL NEVER GET IN HERE AS LONG AS I. AM HERBS. | es 
_ Please. write Lieutenant Bosch & personal letter thanking him for this order 


The following notation was added to this letter: | 


This letter should not be placed in your files but destroyed after accounting 
instructions are understood. 
Lieutenant Bosch’s 5 percent, to which the city of St. Louis was 
entitled, amounted to $82.80. Mr, Ailes replied on June 7, 1934, to 
Mr. Gresham suggesting that Lieutenant Bosch be. given some 
“particular weapon” as a gift, in appreciation of his efforts.* Lieu- 
tenant Bosch’s efforts in behalf of Lake Erie continued over a con- 
siderable period of time, being mentioned in a letter from Fred Searle, 
Lake Erie salesman, to A. S. Ailes, dated August 21, 1935, in which | 
plans for a prospective gas demonstration were discussed: 

‘Then I will build it Me into a real show. and invite all the sutrounding. chiefs of 
police, Colonel Lowe, Mr. Shapleigh, the Citizens Military Committee and 
several of tho industrial plant’s internal police heads, Lieutenant: Bosch feels 
that it would be more to all of our interests if'he did not appear as being active in 
the promotion of this. show, and I ee with: him. We don’t want Major Lambert 
(Mayor of St. Louis) to think that iek { is interested in the sale of our equipment. 

Nick says he will ask for at least 50 of them (Tru Flite gas shells) as a 
sia ind ance that simultaneously with our show and at the same place a 
pfactice training of all the city riot squads be held so as to use up some of his © 
present equipment.” 

‘In Toledo, Ohio, the Lake Erie Chemical Co. sought to actablish 
cordial relations with a captain on the city police force named Charles 
Hennessey. On April 18, 1934, Vice President Ailes wrote to Captain 
Hennessey thanking him for recommending Lake Erie products to 
“some of the companies having labor troubles at Toledo.” * Later 
® Lake Erie salesman reported that Captain Hennessey was planning 
to induce the police department to buy Lake Erie gas, and he asked 
his superiors in the company “what kind of a proposition” he should 
offer in retiirn.”. Although the Lake Erie Chemical Co., sold 
$5,733.79 worth of gas to the Electric Auto-Lite Co., in Toledo, during 
the few weeks immediately following this letter there is nothing in 
the record to indicate that any “proposition” was consummated 
between that firm and Captain Hennesse : 

The Manville Manufacturing Corporation found it advantageous to 
have the postmaster at Akron, Ohio, one L. D. Carter, as its sales 

ent in the Akron territory." Mr. Carter sold a considerable quantity 

of gas vi ipment to the Akron rubber companies. While it does not. 
appear that he made any profit directly because of his official position, 
his correspondence indicates that he was anxious that his connections 
not be disclosed.“ In February 1936 Mr. Carter was released as. 
por anastes but continued as a salesman for the Manville Manu- 
acturing facturing Corporation. ins 
w Pt. 15-D, "8 Pt, 15-D, exhibit 3738, p. 7202, 
% Pt. 15-D, exhibit 3730, p. 2203. 
‘3? Pt. oD exhibit 3742, DD. 7204-7206, 
m PE: 1D, exhibit 346, 7206 
® Pt. i6-D, exhibit 374 


@ Pt, 2, exhibit 191, p. 5 a hist of sales of gas and gas equipment by the Lake Erie Chemical Co, Fora 
3 nitlons pasa of the necessity of doing favors for police officials, see. pt. 2, p. 448, 


“ Pt. 15-D, exhibit 3783, p. 7240. 
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'. The bitter competition. between salesman Joseph M. Roush, repre- 
senting: Federal: Laboratories, Inc,, and Ignatius H..McCarty, repre- 
senting the Lake Erie Chemical Co., to sell tear gas and gas equip- 
ment, to the city of San Francisco during the waterfront. strike in 1934, 
and its climax in the struggle over payment for the order ‘of $13,000 
delivered to the city by Roush, has been fully disclosed in chapter VI.“ 
‘These rival salesmen, .in-order to stand in the good. graces of the San 
Francisco police department in their fight for its business, ‘allied: them- 
selves with rival factions on the police force. Mr: McCarty’ estab- 
lished sympathetic relations, according to his correspondence, with the 
captain of detectives, Dullea, while Mr.: Roush attached himself to 
Sergeant Thomas F. McInerney and Officer Myron Gurnea, who 
worked in the office of the chief of police, William J. Quinn. , There 
is no space or need in this report to go into the complicated network 
of intrigue and counterintrigue which these salesmen apparently found 
to be a necessary part of the business of selling munitions in the city 
of San Francisco. . eo | ee ee 
In the rioting on the San Francisco waterfront in July each sales- 
man was accompanied by his sympathizers on the pvlice force.; Roush 
was often accompanied, in peeing aaa of polhcemen armed with 
gas, by Sergeant McInerney and Officer Gurnea, whom he called..i : 
a letter to Vice President Barker “not only my friends but my biggest 
boosters.” Mr. Carty’s gas squad included Captain Dullea,: pre-' 
sumably boosting for Lake Erie.” Apparently Mr. Roush’s friends 
were better boosters, for Federal Laboratories, Inc., received a larger 
order, and Roush’s commissions on the San Francisco sales totaled 
$4,406.94.@ | a Dee 
After the strike Mr. Roush arranged with Federal Laboratories 
Inc., to transport both his friends to a sales convention of Feder 
Laboratories, Inc., in Pittsburgh.“ The party visited New Orleans 
‘the Century of Progress in Chicago, Pittsburgh, New York City, an 
other cities in the East. .The munitions company and the salesman 
paid all expenses of the trip.” sects gb ce ere 
_A suggestion of the sales efforts of McInerney and Gurnea on behalf 
of Federal Laboratories during the eastern trip appears in a_ lette: 
from Vice President Barker to Officer Gurnea, dated October 17, 
1934, shortly after the eae Mr. Barker tells of a recent demon- 
stration given in New York City at which 1,200 men were gassed, 
“for the benefit of Commissioner General O’Ryan.” Unfortunately 
for Federal Laboratories, however, the commissioner resigned that 
same day. Then Mr. Barker adds significantly, to Officer Gurnea: 
* * * 80 that all of the work you men did, and the work we have done in 
the past, seems to have been nullified.™! . . ; 2 
Having thus established cordial relations with these members of the 
olice department of the city of San Francisco, officers of Federal 
aboratories, Inc., took thought concerning their future sales to that 


4 See pp; 141-144 | f 
“ Pt, 2, exhibit 255, p. 644 ff; pt. 15-D, exhibit 3712,sp, 7123, 
“ Pt, 7, exhibit 921, p. 27. 
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Enbont On November 20,: 1984): Vice: President. ‘Barker of ‘Federal 
ratorie’, Tne.; wrote. to Officer, Gurnea Seeansea? that: in ‘the 


=e x am gure if you: will tell: us ‘phat you ‘have tin mind, ‘beter you: put ur the bids, 
assuming you have. time, we can be very helpful, give you the benefit: of other 
similar. experiences, and make sure that this man gets Later in ne for the 
eet thut he produced.® 
_ This is a veiled suggestion that Officer Gurase. see 5 that specifications 

in future invitations for munitions:-bids be: written: to exclude the 
‘Lake Erie Chemical Co., from future San Francisco business. 
‘Federal Laboratories, Thc. ‘as has been pointed out above:in chapter 
VI, “ wert beyond | influencing ‘mere police department officials, in its 
‘attempts. to facilitate the sale of its products in California. The 
company offered Clarence S. Morrill, chief of the Division of Criminal 
Identification and Investigation of the State of California a sales 
OU, for the territory.of Alaske, While there is no evidence that 
‘Mr. Morrill actually undertook to sell tear gas for Federal Labora- 
tories, Inc., in Alaska, the company’ s offer is established by two 
‘documents from Mr. Roush’s files.6 The purpose of this offer was 
‘clearly stated in a letter from Roush to the treasurer of Federal 
evans Inc., on : June 18, 1935: 


eats 


‘Btate radio. He has been more than ‘Trendly and helpful to use in ei pant two: 
yoare and we cannot afford to antagonize him in any way. 


‘SECTION 8. PROPOSALS TO ARM INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


Both the major gas munitions firms drew up plans for the equip- 
ment and defense of industrial plants with tear-gas weapons in antici- 
eee of strikes. The plan provided by Federal Laboratories, Inc. 2 
had reference to one of the large steel companies in Pittsburgh area.* 

The plan drawn by the Lake Erie Chemical Co, was intended for 
the Dodge Bros. Corporation in. Detroit. in October 1933.8 The 
obvious purpose of these plans is to induce the companies involved to 
purchase large quantities of tear Fe s and ‘tear aie equipment. The 
plane Je. lay great stress on the possibility that. ne ants may be invaded 
mobs, quite obviously playing upon the fears of the employer. 
he equipment listed in these plans as necessary and’ the directions 
for its use indicate that it is intended to be used by company police 
upon picket. lines or demonstrations in streéts outside the plant. This 
is particularly true of the plan drawn up by Col: B.-C.-Goss, president 
‘of the Lake Erie Chemical Co., for the director of plant protection of 
the Dodge Bros. Corporation. 


SS TTS 
"Pt. 15-D, exhibit 3625, Ban 
rf hes ea ge eorts le ft the San Francisco Police Department on the ag this letter was written. 


exhi 883, p. 2674-2676, 
a Pt, 15-D, exhibit at} pp. 7189-7192, 
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-- Colonel Goss states quite frankly in‘his:plan:..) 0.06 ln ‘siil 

‘This discussion’ will déal only with emergencies involving a mob or fot.’ '‘Sitd- 
ations in which patrolmen are called upon to deal with individuals or small ) 

or individuals intent upon doing damage have no. pigce in this. discussio: 


In treating: mob situatioris Colonel ‘Goss wisely: suggested: that: ‘the 
defense should avoid ill-advised acts of violence.” © 08) i eh ebesi 
Colonel Goss recommended. the creation of: special .chemical 
platoon among the plant policemen, consisting‘of five cars of four men 
each. Each of these cars was to be équipped with an extraordinary 
as 


ae 
ig 


or t 


amount of tear-gas weapons.’ Each member of the platoon’ w 


have one long-range gas field gun, one-half dozen long and‘‘one:dozen 
short-range gas shells; one dozen combination vomiting ‘and ‘tear. gas 
candles, one dozen green band explosive gas'grenades, one-half dozen 
smoke screen candles, and.as a necessary measure of: protection; ‘if ‘he 
‘ever discharged a ‘fraction of his own: gas equipment, one ‘special gas 
mask. In addition,.various offices and gates in the plant were to: be 
stocked with quantities of gas grenades, gas guns, and gas shells. ‘The - 
extent of the gas equipment called for by this plan would seem to be a | 
Fes salesman’s fantasy were it not for the fact that companies such as 
epublic Steel Corporation have actually purchased tear gas in’ com- 
parable quen nice: | —— 

This plan is seasoned with technical military terms. The main plant 
of the company is referred to as corps headquarters, and the company 
policemen who are to be entrusted with the use of the gas are desig- 
nated as motorized chemical troops. Colonel Goss is careful to state 
that adequate and intensive training in the use of chemical weapons 
must be given to the plant policemen. It is probable that such 
solicitude for training in the use of gas arises not so much from the 
fear that the gas weapons will be improperly used as from the fact that 
training means the expenditure of considerable quantities of gas. 

The plan drawn up by Federal Laboratories, Inc., was for the 
Pittsburgh plants of an unnamed steel company.” It is more truly 
defensive in character than the project outlined by Colonel Goss. - 
Nevertheless this plan contemplates the establishment of special 
forces of men to be rushed in armored cars to any point “which may 
need additional manpower or equipment.”’ | i 

The company police force is obviously to be equipped with material 
for aggressive use against pickets. Speaking of a section of one of the 
company’s plants where there were “few employees at the present 
time due to slowness of operation,’’ the plan states:" 

The training of your police force at this plant will differ slightly from other 
plants inasmuch as their chief function will be that of guarding property. 

- Presumably the function of the police force in the other plants would 
include something other than the BAP of property. 

The Federal Laboratories, Inc:, plan recommends staggering gondola 
cars on the railroad tracks along the open unfenced sides of the plant. 
It also recommends ‘the laying down of an emergency fire and steam 

w bid, p. 7190. | 


WwW. Y , president of Federal Laboratories, Inc,, could not remember what com 


: ny’ his 
plan was prepared aa He testified that it might bave been any one of three com inthe Pittsburgh 
area, including United States Steel or Jones & Laughlin, He testified that he | drafted defense plans 
for several plants in Pittsburgh (pt. 7, p. 2469). ; 


4 Pt. 7, exhibit 883, p. 2676. 
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line”’ along such exposed portions of the property. Presumably this 
‘Teens the use of fire and steam hoses to protect the property from 


ets... . 

That the plan definitely contemplated the use of industrial muni- 
.tions for policing picket lines is further indicated by a passage which 

reads as follows: ° 3 

-_ Further in case of labor trouble your employees could be brought, in the 
‘Gate, which lies in a less desirable neighborhood, and in that way eliminate any 
trouble at your main gate which could be considered objectionable to residents 
in that vicinity, Fa a 
- The committee has no knowledge of how many industrial compa- 
nies, if any, have adopted such plans for the fortification and arming of 
their plants.. The fact that munitions companies propose such plans 
as part of their sales campaign indicates, however, that they look 
‘upon the plant arsenal, and the equipping and reequipping of indus- 
trial plants with gas weapons as one of the objectives of their business. 


@ Pt.7 exhibit 888, p. 26768, 
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There is little existing legislation dealing ee ee munitions | 
or firearms as they affect problems arising out of industrial relations. 
The possession, purchase, or use of firearms is covered generally by | 
State statutes, and the trade in or the on of tear gas and tear-" 
gas weapons falls within the scope of certain State laws of limited 
application. There are a few exceptions to this general rule. For. 
example, a statute in Rhode Island prohibits the use of tear gas in: 
industrial disputes by others than public officers: Since the com- : 
mittee began its inquiry into the practices of industrial munitioning : 
Pennsylvania has made it a crime to donate arms or gas to any public” 
officer, and New-York has prohibited detective agencies from engaging ° 
in the furnishing of munitions to employers or their agents. Such: 
recent developments, however, serve only to emphasize the fact that: 
legislative recognition of the industrial aspects of the possession and 
use of munitions is only beginning. Existing statutes, in: general, : 
are drawn principally to cover the evils of the unregulated use and! 
possession of arms by criminals and lawbreakers. While of limited: 
scope, given strikes or industrial disputes may, on occasion, offer : 
opportunity for their application. It is important, therefore,. to 
review and examine such existing statutes in order to estimate their. 
potential effectiveness in the sphere of industrial warfare. = 8 = = =: 


SECTION 1. STATE LEGISLATION AFFECTING TEAR GAS 


A, ANALYsIs oF Existina Stars Laws 


It is noteworthy that the States in which the largest sales of tear gas” 
hive been made have no legislation specifically restricting the pos- 
session or use of such gas or gasequipment. As has been demonstrated 
in chapter III, the great industria) States of Pennsylvania, Ohio; 
Illinois, and Indiana, are responsible for most of the trade in gas. 
munitions, None of these States have any statutes applicable to the | 
purchase, possession, or use of tear gas by private persons or corpora- 
tions. New Jersey, which also includes important buyers of gas, 
likewise has no statutory restrictions. ook 

Twelve States have laws specifically referring to tear gas, or other 
forms of nonlethal gas, or equipment used for its discharge. Certain: 
other States, discussed below, have laws referring to the possession or 
use of “bombs.” These statutes vary in their definition of the term 
“bomb.” In some of these statutes, the definition, however, could | 
reasonably include devices for discharging tear gas or sickening gas. 
Whether such statutes are applicable to tear gas, depends, of course, 
on their judicial interpretation. ; , a 
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(1) Restrictions on possession.of teargas: 
Five States have approached the problem of regulation by requirin 
persons or corporations to obtain a license or permit or the approval 
of an official or agency of the State in order to possess tear gas. In 
most of these States, issuance of a license or permit depends solely 
on, the discretion. of the individual officer or agency having jurisdic- 
tion over this matter, and there are ne “specie imitations in the 
statutes on the exercise of this discretion. permit may be issued in 
California } where ‘‘good cause’ existe: and in Vermont * “under such 
conditions as the attorney general may prescribe.” In the State: of 
Michigan,’ a license may be issued by the ‘ ‘concealed weapons licens- 
ing board to any bank, trust company, armored-car company, railway 
company, express company, or other company, institution, copartner- 
ship or individual having. in its, their, or his. possession large sums of 
money or other valuables, authorizing such licensee to equip the prem- 
ises or vehicles under ite, their or:his control with gas-ejecting devices 
to be used solely for the purpose of:protecting such premises or vehicles 
and the persons or property. therein from criminal assaults * * -* 

nder.such regulations as the Commissioner of. Public Safety may 
prescribe.” Approval. for the possession. of gas guns, gas shells, and 
pee grenades may be given in Louisiana ‘by the Superintendent of the 

ureau. of Criminal Identification and Investigation, ‘where the pur- 
 eetoegar 1 to be lawful’ under regulations to be prescribed by the 

ureau..: The statute in Louisiana further. provides that all persons 
in. possession of tear gas must register with, the bureau. In Wiscon- 
sin * the statute is. phrased to impose:a prohibition on the sale, posses- 
sion, use,-and transportation of any container into which tear gas is 
placed, but ‘any person duly authorized-by the sheriff of the county 
or the chief of police of the city”’ may engage in the prohibited activ- 
ities. All of these States, except Vermont, exempt police officers or 
peace officers or persons in military service in the discharge of their 
duties. Inthe State of Louisiana another statute empowers the police 
juries of the civil parishes to equip the sheriffs and deputy sheriffs 
with tear gas and tear-gas guns.*: Officers of the State or of any parish 
in Louisiana, .like other persons, are required to register with and 
obtain, the approval of the Bureau of Criminal Identification and 
Investigation. Characteristic of all these statutes except the one in 
Michigan is the complete discretion placed in the hands of the admin- 
istrative agency or official, The feeble administration of one of these 
laws is amply demonstrated in the committee's records.’ 

Provision. tor the revocation of a license is made in two of these 
States. In California a permit may be revoked when it appears 
that .the need for possession has ceased or that the holder of the 
permit, has ifiade wrongful use of tear gas. In Michigan a license 
jon est revoked where the licensee has been convicted of a felony, 
and whenever, in the judgment of the ‘licensing board, reason for 


granting the license no longer exists.. 
+ California’ Laws (1981, amended 1933), Deering’s General Laws (1067), vol. 1, act 2955, §§ 1-7. 
$ Vermont Laws (1933), title 37, ch. 338, oho 8435. : 
8 Michigan La }, Stats, Ann, (1 vol. 24, if 23%, 28.96. 
] OG. t p. . 
6 Wisconsin Laws (1934), Wise. Stats. (1887), § 164.20. 


' See pp. 174-176. 
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itp statutes : it be. construed ‘to. oi anol: e tear gas 
prohibitions, , Laan of the limitations pimatonal ely the sa al 
tion of most of these statutes they would appear to be of hive or: no, 
pi An. eontrolling, the possession. or ube of tear gas in mnelupicial 


dispu 

Ne ew York makes it: ry ‘misdemeanor for. ‘any person. other. than s 
peace officer or a public officer tu. possess..a ‘stink -bomb”. a 
circumstances evincing an intent, to use oF allow: it to be used for. the. 
purpose: of injuring pereon or property." Possession of a stink bomb. 
raises a presumption of. Possession - with. intent to use in violation ‘ 
the provisions of the act... The statute defines a stink bomb as. “any: 
vessel, receptacle projectile, Iniss‘le or container of..any. kind con-, 
taining valerian,. butyric acid, ssafetida, hydrogen | sulphide, .or. any, 
other drug or substance capable of. generating | offensive, obnoxious,, 
or suffocating fumes, gases, or vapors.’’ . An opinion of the attorney, 
general of New York states: that. tear. as.comes within the above, 

efinition.© It was also the opinion.o of the attorney. general that 
“tear gas utensils” cannot. be possessed by any person other than: a 
peace officer or public officer and sales thereof cannot be made to. 
persons other than such officers." 

Among other States which have enacted laws prohibiting or. regulate. 
ing the possession of “bombs” without specific reference to tear gas are: 
Indiana and. North Dakota. Indiana makes it a felony to possess a, 
bomb loaded with explosive.or poisonous or dangerous gases... This 
statute exempts police, sheriffs, and members of the military and 
naval forces of: the United-States or National Guard from the, opera-: 
tion, of the law, while in the discharge of their duties. In. orth. 
Dakota ® the judge: of the district court in whieh | the a applicant is, aj 
resident: has discretion. to issue, a. license for the ‘sal e, gift, loan, pur-. 
chase, or possession of any. bomb loaded with explosives or poisonous: 
or dangerous gases, on approval of the issuance of such. license by, the. 
sheriff of'a county, or the chief of police ofa city. The exemptions.in 
the: North Dakota law are similar to. those contained in the. Indiana: 
statute. In these two statutes there is no specifi: prohibition on.the 
possession of tear gas.. The. statutes apply in general terms to “poison; 
ous and dangerous gases.” It would seem clear from the committee’s. 
study of the effects of tear gas, however, that it should be classified. a8 
dangerous within the meaning of these statutes. 


# Minois Laws (1021) p, 408 405; Minnesota Lews (1981) ch, 86; New Jersey Laws (1933), ch. 89; Ohio Laws: 
ery p. 70; Oregon La (1931), eh. 849; Pennsylvanfs Laws (1929), p, 778; Texas Laws (1932), 3d Ex. Be, 


“ New York Laws (1933), MoKinney’s Consol. Laws, 39 Penal Code, § 726, 
1@ 48 Btate Department 479, opinion of the piped pene (i io 

11 48 State pore eB he ss of the sttorne OE 

11 Indiana La wee ts. Ann, (1983) v. - is My, (4712-4714), 
®@ North Dakota Laws (1631) ch. 178 §§ 1-4, 
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' (8) Restrictions on the use of tear gas: 


Six States have passed laws restricting the use of tear gas in certain 
limited situations. These statutes refer to tear gas, but follow the 
theory of the “stink bomb” statutes in their restrictions on use. 
South Carolina ' it is a misdemeanor and in Alabama " it is made a 
felony for any person to deposit or throw tear gas in or near any 
penis building, theater, or private residence. The South Carolina 

aw exempts from its operation peace officers engaged in the ‘discharge 
of their duties. No provision for exemptions is contained in the 
Alabama statute. It would seem that neither of these laws places 
any restriction except incidentally on the use of tear gas by industrial 
corporations or their agents during industrial disputes. 

- The States of California, Iowa, Virginia, and Washington extend 
their prohibition to the depositing or throwing of tear gas in or near 
any building or place of public assemblage." Possession of tear gas 
With intent to use in the manner prohibited is made unlawful.in the 
States of Iowa and Washington. All of these States exempt either 
police officers or péace officers or persons in military service in the 
discharge of their duties. ‘“Any property owner or person acting 
under his authority in providing protection against the commission 
of a felony” is permitted to use tear gas in the State of Washington. 
In Virginia tear gas may be utilized by “‘any person or persons in the 
protection of person, life, or property.” , 

The State of Kansas makes it a misdemeanor for any person to 
possess tear-gas bombs with intent to use or cause the same to be 
used for an unlawful purpose or to attempt to use it to the injury of 
saad or property or to deposit it on the premises of another without 
jis consent.!” Possession of tear-gas bombs is deemed prima facie 
evidence of an intention to use the same for an unlawful purpose; 

Rhode Island is the only State which specifically prohibits the use 
of tear gas in industrial disputes. The statute makes it a misdemeanor 
for “any person, firm, or corporation to use or cause to be used during 
the progress of labor strikes or lockouts of any type, tear gas, brom- 
benzylcyanide or any other gas which would affect the respiratory 
organs.’’'® Police officers, peace officers, and members of the militia 
in the discharge of their duties are exempt from the prohibition 
contained in the statute. 

The statutes of Michigan,- Vermont, and Wisconsin, which have 
been discussed above in reference to their restrictions on the possession 
of tear gas, apply the same regulations to the use of tear gas by 
persons or corporations, viz, the requirement of obtaining as liceiee 
or the approval of a specified official of the county or State.'® 

(3) Restrictions on furnishing or donation of tear gas: 

The committee’s records are replete with instances of detective 
agencies and their employees acting as salesmen for the major tear- 
gas concerns.” The New York “Goldberg Act” of 1938 which pro- 

“ South Carolina Laws (1933) No. 118, p, 137, 

1s Alabama Taws (1931) Coda (1928) Supp. § 6010 (if). 

¢ Jowa Laws (1933) Code (1935) § 13245-e (1-5); Virginla Laws (1034) Code (1936) $ 4578-a; Washington 


Laws (1927) Remington’s Rev, Stats. (1932) vol. 4, title 14, ch. 7, $ 2501-1; California Stats. (1931, amended 


1033), p. 1660, Deering’s Penal Code (1937), § 375. — 
it Kansas Laws (1929) ch. 171, Corrick’s General Stats. Ann, (1935), secs. 21-2453, 2454. 


1§ Rhode Island Laws_(1936-38), ch. 2619. 
19 See p, 170. 
*% See ch. IV, pp. 94-96. 
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vides for the regulation and licensing of detective agencies, effectively 
restricts this practice by making it ‘‘unlawful for the holder of a license 
or for any employee of such licensee to furnish or offer to furnish to 
employers or their agents any arms, munitions, tear-gas implements, or 
any oer weapons * * * within or without the State of New 
ork. a a ee 
Pennsylvania has recognized the evil inherent in the practice: of 
allowing industrial corporations to make donations of arms, or tear: 
as to governmental officials or agencies. On June 4, 1937, the: 
Conimonwenlth of Pennsylvania passed a law making it a misdemeanor. 
for the Commonwealth or any political subdivision thereof or any 
official-or agent thereof to accept as a donation any arms, ammuni- 
tion, military supplies, or tear gas or for such donation to be made 
by any person or corporation.” ae 
Persons or corporations who wish to pledge, lease, loan, or donate 
gas guns, gas shells, or gas grenades in the State of Louisiana must 
obtain the approval of and. register with the Bureau of Criminal 


e 


Identification and Investigation. | 
(4) Restrictions on the sale and manufacture of tear gas: aes 
Your States have regulations affecting the sale of tear gas or tear- 

gas weapons. In the State of Miciusan % persons or corporations 

must obtain a license from the “concealed weapons licensing board’ 
in order to sell “any gas-ejecting weapon, cartridge, or device to any 
person duly authorized by law to possess the same.’ The State of 

uisiana * requires vendors of gas guns, gas shells, and gas grenades 
to register with the superintendent of the Bureau of Criminal Identi- 
fication and Investigation. Dealers must.-keep records and render 
such returns in relation to their transactions as the superintendent, 
of the said bureau may require. In Wisconsin ” the sale of tear-gas 
equipment is prohibited except where the sheriff of a county or the 
chief of police of a city authorizes its sale. te nts 

Retail dealers in California * must be licensed by the superintend- 

ent of the Division of Criminal Identification and Investigation, A 

complete record of sales must be Kept, showing the name and address 

of the purchaser, the quantity and description of the articles pur- 
chased, and the signature of the purchaser or his agent, A sale may: 
not be made unless the purchaser displays a permit authurizing him: 
to make such purchase. These records are open only to the inspection. 
of peace officers, and persons designated by the superintendent of 
the Division of Criminal Identification and Investigation. = ss 

Four States have regulations affecting the manufacture of tear gas 
or tear-gas weapons. In Louisiana” manufacturers must register 
with the superintendent of the Bureau of Criminal Identification and 

Investigation and in Vermont ® a permit must be obtained from the 

11 New York Laws (19¢8), MoKinney’s Consol:\‘Laws, Supp. (1938), 19 Gen. Business, sec. 84... 
? Pennsylvania Laws (1937) Purdon’s Code Ann. Supz. (1937) title 16, ch. 1, § 192 (e-h). Fora discussion 
of this law see above 1? apie 


8 Louisiana Laws ( » 4th extra session, No. 17, p. 34. 
1 See {00 /p. Stats. Ann, (1938), vol. 24, §§ 20.04, 28.06. 


footnote * 170. Michigan Laws (1929), 
*$ Bea p. 170. 
4 See footnote 4, p. 170, 
isconsin Laws (1034), Wise. Stats. (1037), § 164.20 


Ww ) : 

#% California Laws (1931, amended 1933), Deering’s General Laws (1937), vol. 1, Act 2055 §§ 1-7, 
- % Bae footnote 4, p. 170. 

* See footnote3, p. 170. 
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attorney ‘general,.. In Michigan,”.in addition to: applying the same 
restvistion to the manufacture ds is applied to the as of tear gas; the 
act, excepts. those persons ‘‘manufacturing firearms,’ explosives, or 
munitions of war by: virtue of any: contracta with any department of 
the Government of the United Statee or with any foreign government, 
State, municipality, or any subdivision thereof.”” In Alabama * it is 
unlawful to possess ingredients for the purpose of manufacturing tear- 
ges bombs. The statute in Alabama declares it to be prima facie: 
evidence of intent to deposit or throw tear gas in or near any public 
~- building,. theater, or private residence where persons are in possession 

of in edients commonly used for the manufacture of tear-gas bombs. 
Regular. licensed druggists, or chemists, or persons in possession of 
such ingredients for medicinal or domestic purposes, are exempt from 
the operation of this provision. 


B. Opxzration or Existine LeGisLaTion 


While the above-mentioned statutes have little or no bearing on the 
industrial use of gas and gas equipment, the wide administrative 
latitude bestowed in some instances upon State officials in the issuance 
of permits for the purchase and possession of gas is capable of being 
exercised to curb or restrict industrial use, In only one State, how- 
ever, was the committee able to undertake an examination of the 
operation of any of these State laws. In that State, administrative 
discretion in the issuance of permits was exercised not so much for 
restricting as for increasing the trade of the tear-gas salesmen and the 
distribution of their products, or + ae 

This State was California, where purchasers of tear gas must secure 
# permit approved by the Chief of the Division of Criminal Identifica- 
tion and Investigation. In practice, the approval of the Chief of the 
Division of Criminal Identification and Investigation was given only 
to applicants for permute who had secured the approval. of the local 
chief of police or sheriff. As far as the committee’s records show, the 
details of obtaining the necessary approval and securing the permits 
were customarily handled -by tear-gas salesmen for their clients.* 
Ashfield E..Stow, assistant to the operating manager of the American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Co., of Sari Francisco, testified, when asked how 
his tear-gas permit was obtained, “I don’t know; Roush (Federal 
Laboratories salesman) gavé it to me.’ * | 


With one exception, the munitions salesmen seemed to have had 
little difficulty in California in securing permits for their customers.™ 
According to the correspondence of the salesmen with their home 
offices, police departments of cities located in Los Angeles County, 
for a period toward the end of 1933 and in 1934, were reluctant to 
Beak permits to private purchasers of gas. This attitude did not, 

owever, prevent the salesmen from selling their wares. In one 
instance, a salesman for Federal Laboratories, Inc., failing to secure 
"41 Bee footnote 8, p: 170. : | 
#! See footnote "4, 172, 
rrespondence between Federal Laboratories salesmen and C. 8. Morrill, chief, Division of 


33 See correspon 
‘Criminal Identification and Investigation, pt. 7, exhibits 871-872, pp. 2668-2669 and pt. 15-D, exhibits 


3576-3577, pp. 6004-0005. 
% Pt. 15-D, exhibit 3711, p. 7104, deposition of Ashfleld E. Stow. 
% Pt, 16-D, exhibit 3712, p. 7115, deposition of Joseph M. Roush. 
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approval’ ‘of renee ‘police Gelder ‘secured ‘the a) 
‘sheaf of Lon es County and: thereupon the chief’ of: the ata 
Division of Loe angeles Identihoation end Investigation issued. the: 
permit.% Somewhat jater, in 1934, when. the. police departs 
the city of Los eles refused to approve purchased ai ‘pri- 
vate corporations, the chief of the State Division of Criminal; Identi- 
fication and ‘Investigation informed.. the. munitions . salesmen. .that 
permits were not required where. purchases. ‘of \ gas were: made by. 
private pee ns for the'use of public authorities.” “3 
The culty of getting jae in Los: “Angeles, County in. 1984 i 
came to the. attention, of the officers: of. the. Federal. Laboratories, . 
Inc., in Pittsburgh,:Pa. On May 25; 1934,. Pe Doel H. ‘Barker Vic@* 
president of Federal Laboratories, Ine., wrote to. J. Wright, 
one of Federal Laboratories ealesmen in California; in part: A follows: 
Thank you ‘very much for your May 19th report.: I am sorry to'see the atti: 
page they the Bt State Tear Gas Law brings about, under your present: strike 000: : 
Have you is everything with your friend at’ Sacramento that: is. possible, 
to get by under conditions of a similar character, should they arise again? These 
the only suggestion. I can make to you.™ 


On the stand before this committee, Mr. Barker testified that by. 
“your friend in Sacramento,” he meant Clarence S. Morrill, chief of 
the State Division of Criminal Identification and Investigation.” 
‘The efforts of the Federal Laboratories salesmen to enlist ‘the sympathy 
of Mr. Morrill are more fully described in the correspondence of. 
salesman J. M: Roush, some fow months later, On August 15, 1984, : 
Mr. Roush wrote to salesman Wright in part as follows: | . 

Made a deal with Clarence Morrill yesterday for. ithe introduction of the. line ; 
into Alaska. B. H.® seemed quite pleased, . Hope that they sell a lot of equip- 
ment. He (C. M.) also said to keep plenty of gas and guns on hand as he ee 
-a lot of trouble later in the year." 


When asked about these arrangements on the witness stand, Mr. 
Barker, Federal Laboratories sales manager, rephed: — a 


I would not be familiar with any such arrangement.” 


‘That Mr. Barker was familiar at least with the aiasipebbndé in 1 this 
case was established by his letter to Mr. Roush dated, as ust 15, 
1934, which revealed that the two of them had discussed, orrill’s 
agency arrangements over the Pittsburgh-San Francisco long-distance. 
‘telephone. Speaking for Federal Laboratories, Mr. Barker. wrote: 


Confirming today’s conversation over the telephone. It will be agreeable: ‘for: 
Mr. Morrill and his son to openly negotiate for us in Alaska, and we will be glad’ 


 Pt-7, exhibit a, exhibit 872, pp. 2668-2660, ‘orrespondence betweér Donald J, ‘Wright,’ ‘salesman tor 
. Federal ‘Laborat tories, In¢., and Clarence 8. Morrill, chief.of the State Division | of Criminai Identification : 
.and Investigation. The purchases involyed were made. by 4 meat packing companies | {in Vernon, 
Calif, For amounts purchased, see pt. 15-D, exhibit:3572, p. 6950. The’ Incident. indichtes that the chiet: 
of the State Diviston of Criminal. Identification and Investigation iioes not require the approval of both the: 
. chief of wlice and sheriff, to whose Jurisdiction the prospective purchaser is subject. | The pproval of elther 


will su é 
7 Pt. 16-D exhibit 3577, p 5, a letter from ©. 8. Morrill to George F. Cake, Federal Laboratoties 
salesman, This ‘incident as ‘been fully discussed th ch. I (Bee p. 139.) | For other éexainples of di fi.’ 
- culties encountered by salesmen in securing the Nie aco cal of local hile authority, see pt.-7, exhibit 873, 
_p. 2660, a Jetter from Donald J. Wright to B. H. Barker; pt. 15-D, exhibit 3578, p. 6088, correspondence of 
Donald J. Wright, Federal Laboratories salesman in California, 
ie oe p22 874, p. 2670. ~~ 


“B 
a Pi. 7, exhibit ‘876, p. 2671, 
4 Py, 7, p. 2 
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to work out some basis of compensation for him should anything concrete develop 
during the. period of hia stay. - Woe pia arent ice teats . 

Be careful of any promises you make him, and when you have made an arrange- 
ment with him, send us in detail, exactly what the plan is, Possibly you can bring 
this in at the time you come in to the convention, but I would rather have it 


sooner, if possible,“ 

John W. Young, president of Federal Laboratories, Inc., informed 
the committee that neither Mr. Morrill nor his son ever actually 
represented Federal Laboratories as salesmen or received any com- 
missions.“ On the other hand; neither Mr. Young, Vice President. 
Barker, or Mr. Young’s chief assistant, when testif for the com- 
mittee, could recall a case in which Mr, Morrill had refused a permit. 
for the sale of Federal Laboratories gas or gas equipment in California, 

: A Federal Laboratories salesman in California, in spite of the fact. 
that the California law did not seem to diminish gas sales appreciably 
there, felt that legislation applicable to the sale of tear gas should be. 
on peeer by his company. 


e wrote to the home office as follows: 


- Whatever. you do keep fighting the legislation against gas in the other States... 
The idea of the legislation is all right, but when the authorities get tough and go to. 
extremes for no reason whatsoever, when legitimate purchasers are seeking to. 
protect their own property, then the idea is all wrong. 

This statement shows the potentially restrictive effect even of those. 
laws which allow such wide administrative discretion as the California, 
statute. | . 

Another California salesman for Federal Laboratories, Joseph M. 
Roush, 2% years after he had left the munitions business, felt that the 
California law was not stringent enough. Apparently he would have 
preferred less latitude in the administrative issuance of permits for the 
purchase of gas. Testifying before an examiner for this committee, he, 
stated: ‘ | 

-* * .* : On the other hand, by having proper law this type of equipment could: 
not be sold indiscriminately. I feel that our present law, or an even more stringent, 
one, is highly necessary. 

. Why do you consider a more stringent law necessary?—-A. I believe a law: 
should require the amount and type of equipment sold to be filed preferably with, 
a Federal agency or at least a State agency.” 


SECTION 2. LEGISLATION AFFECTING MACHINE GUNS 


The purchase and possession of firearms in general:is covered by- 
State statutes of varying-degrees of effectiveness. This report is. 
more concerned with legislation affecting arms peculiarly adapted to. 
industrial strife. Of these the submachine gun, machine gun, and 
the sawed-off shotgun are most important. The purchase and posses- 
sion of such weapons are subject both to Federal regulation under the. 
National Firearms Act and to restrictions under State laws in more. 
than half of the States, All of these laws, both State and Federal, 
were drawn primarily with the purpose of keeping such weapons out of 


4 Pt, 7, exhibit 877, p. 2671. a 
* Pt. 15-D, exhibit 3626, pp. 7036 ff, a letter from John W. Young to Senator Robert M.-ha Follette, Jr.,, 


dated Mar, 24, 1937. 
4) Pt. 7, p. 2462. 
4¢ Pt, 15-D, exhibit 3579, p. 6998. 
7 Pt, 15D, exhibit 3712, p. 7115, deposition of Joseph M. Roush, 
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the hands of criminals or facilitating the prosecution of criminals fér 
their use or possession. Nevertheless, these laws apply. broadly. to the 
purchase or possession of these guns and must be considered. by any 
private individual desiring to possess or use such weapons. ts 
A. Toe Nationa Fianagms Act — a Set 
The National Firearms Act,* which was enacted in June 1934, had 
as its primary purpose the creation of an instrument to aid the Federal 
Government in coping with ‘the roaming. predatory criminals who 
know * * * at they are safer if they pass quickly across a 
State line, leaving the scene of their crime in a high-powered car or by 
other means of quick transportation.” “ This it sought to do by 
requiring the registration of every machine gun, and placing a punitive 
tax upon the transfer of submachine guns and sawed-off sho s to 
any private individual or purchaser. The act does not prohibit the 
pee possession of these arms. Its principal provisions are as 
OLLOWS: © babe Pipe tict cae a Se ee 
The act provides for a check on all machine guns and sawed-off 
shotguns being manufactured and dealt in commercially, by requirin 
manufacturers and dealers to register with the Bureau of Intern 
Revenue, and to keep records of their transactions, paying a special 
classified tax annually.. Manufacturers are also required to place a 
serial number or other mark of identification on each weapon, in order 
that ownership may guved eee be traced. ihe 7 
In order to obtain a record of all private individuals and corporations 
who possessed machine guns and sawed-off shotguns, every person in 
possession of such weapons on July 26, 1934, was required to register 
such weapons with the Bureau of Internal Revenue, giving his name 
and address, and, the identification mark of the weapon, on or before 
September 24, 1934 (whether or not it was in his possession on the 
latter date). It is further made unlawful to ship, carry, or deliver 
such firearms in interstate commerce without having complied with 
this provision. . | | 
After thus requiring the registration of all machine guns and sawed- 
off shotguns in the possession or pavale persons and corporations, the 
act set up machinery for identifying all weapons transferred and all 
persons who transferred or received machine guns or sawed-off shot- 
guns. A tax of $200 is placed on each transfer, to ke paid by the 
transferor (the term “transfer” being defined to include sell, assign, 
pledge, lease, loan, give away, or otherwise dispose of). Hach trans- 
feree is required to submit an application to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, identifying the weapon and himself, before a transfer may 
-be made. Fingerprints and a photograph are required if the. trans- 
feree is an individual, they ats 2 [= og 
The transfer tax, and the regulations applicable to the transfer of 
machine guns and sawed-off shotguns do not apply to the transfer of 
such firearms to the United States Government, or to any State or 
political subdivision thereof, or to any peace officer or Federal officer 
designated by regulations of the Commissioner of Interna] Revenue. 
8 48 Stat. 1239, U, 8. C. A, (1934, amended 1936) title 26, secs, 861 ef 


Statement by the then Attorney General, Homer 8. Gummini , at the hearings before the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives, 73d Cong., 2d sess.,on H, Rept, 9066. 
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‘Where a transfer is: made to pérsons.exémpt from the-act, however, the 
transferor is required by the Bureau of Internal Revenue to submit an 
application er ereaD on from payment of the transfer tax, identify- 
ing the transfereeandtheweapon,  . = .. ... st 
_ The act on its face seems to be adequate for the accomplishment of 
ita purpose. It requires the identification of all persons in possession 
of, or who purchase, machine guns or sawed-off shotguns. In effect, 
it prevents the purchase of such firearms by criminals and: permits 
‘their prosecution, the logical assumption being that gangsters will not 
come forward to identify themselves in order to purchase machine 
‘guns or sawed-off shotguns, or register those weapons already in their 


. possession. — | ane att sr}, 
. —.... . B, Stamps Leaistation. Arrectring MacHine Gone | 
'. Fifteen States lack specific lela tive restrictions upon the possession 
or transfer of machine guns. These States are Alabama, Arizona, Colo- — 
rado, Florida,” Idaho, Kentucky, Maine, Mississippi, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Utah, and Vermont. 
Other States have adopted some form of.regulation or restriction upon 
the use, possession, or transfer of machine guns. In sone of these 
States the sole restriction is the requirement that a license be secured 
either for possession or transfer. In States having this type of legis- 
‘lation, the effectiveness of the regulation depends upon the adminis- 
trative discretion of the licensing officer. me States prohibit all 
private persons or corporations, with certain exceptions such as banks 
or public utilities, from possessing machine guns nd require in addi- 
tion, that the excepted types obtain licenses for possession or purchase. 
In other States legislation has taken the shape of an attempt to keep 
Machine guns-specifically out of the hands of criminals by means of 
‘statutes which make it a crime to have or use a machine gun for 
certain defined purposes. Such acts implement the enforcement of 
their’ prohibitory ' provisions with presumptions of guilt based upon 
‘the unexplained possession of such weapons. These presumptions 
are closely modeled after the provisions of the Federal Narcotics Act. 
Ten States permit the possession of machine guns by any private 

individual or corporation securing a license in accordance with statu- 
one uirements. One other State has a law which requires a license 
to be obtained for the purchase of a machine gun, but does not go so 
far as to require licenses for the possession of guns already purchased. 
Police officers, peace officers, and persons in military service in the 
discharge of their duties are exempted from the operation of these 
‘statutes, The'striking feature of most of these statutes is their failure 
to set up specific standards to guide the administrative agency or 
official authorized to issvie a license. | | 

— In North Carolina ™ a license to possess a machine gun may be 
issued by the clerk of the superior court of a county, to “business estab- 
lishments, merchants, and banks for the purpose-of defending said 
business.” A license to possess a machine gun may be obtained in 
way, or any pabilc park or public place where people are accustomed to assemable 1a. tue State of Floride 


are 
with intent to injure person or property, by any person other than police officers, peace officers or any United 
_ States or any State militia in t barge of their duties, Florida Laws (1933) General Laws (1927) Supp. 


& North Carolira: Lawa (1933), ch. 261, Michie’s Code (1935), § 6112 (8); - 
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West Virginia * from the ‘superintendent of the department of public 
safety “in cases of riot, public danger, and emergency.” A. person mea: 
possess ‘a machine ‘gun’ in this State without a Hicense;: however, if it 18 

bron he ove premises, In ine disoration of a hadige te oedees & ms 

e gun may ‘be issued in ‘the discretion of a'judge © court: of 
common pleas in the county in which the applicant 1s a geri upon 
the a pro roval of the chief of police of:a-city or the sheriff of 4 ‘county. 
North Dakota “ similarly gives the judge of the county district court 
discretion to issue's license: ‘upon the Spprove! of the sheriff of a county 
or the chief of police of a city. In Massachusetts * various specified 
county officials may grant'a license to’ possess a machine gun to any 
person, other than an anon or a Leal convicted of felony, “for: any 
proper purpose.’ : . 
censes may be issued in Ohio ® in the discretion of. the adjutant 

general, and:in California * for “good cause” by ‘the: Division of 

riminal Identification and Investigation. A machine gun: may: be 
possessed by persons or corporations in Louisiana where the approval 
of the superintendent of the Bureau: of Criminal: Identification and 
Investigation is obtained: In New York ®™ a: ‘license’ may: be ‘issued 
to possess a machine gun, by the police commissioner of New. York 
City, and by a judge:of a court of record outside that city, ‘to:“a 
qualified person principally engaged, ora. merchant or. storekeeper 
having his place of business in such city or Lief of Any person duly 
authorized by the sheriff of a county: or chief Oo police of a city may 
possess a8 machine gun in Wisconsin.” 

In Georgia, any person who obtains a permit from the | mayor of | & 
town, or sheriff of a county may purchase a machine gun.” 

Eleven States have recognized the grave danger of pornteane private 
persons'and corporations to possess machine guns. These States have 
enacted laws completely prohibiting the possession of machine guns 
by any person or corporation.” Police officers or peace officers or 

ersons in military service in the discharge of their duties are exempted 
rom the prohibition contained in all these statutes. 

Four States prohibit the possession of machine guns by any person 
or corporation with the exception of banks or trust companies or 
guards of money, treasure or other things of value, or public: carriers 
engaged in the transportation of money, securities or other valuables. 
These States are Illinois, lowa, Kansas, and Rhode Island.” . Such 
exemptions are allowed in Kansas and Illinois only if a permit is 

® West Virginia: ‘Laws (1998) Code Ani, 1937) § 
t New Jersey: Laws (1077) ch. 06, Rev. Stats. 1837), vol. 1, ‘$6.2:176-49 through 2:176-54. 
4 North Dakota: Laws (1931), ch. 178, : 
+ Massach usetts; Ann. Laws, vol. 4, mf 0, i! 121, 181; vol 4 oh ae $10-11 D. 
O ‘br nn. (1936), 3-7). 
” California: Laws (1927, amended 1933), Necsghry ty Gen. Laws (1080) act. 1971. 
* Louisiana: eee 5. ber 
w New York: Laws (1931), MeKinney’s Consol dated, AWS, 39 Penal Code, §§ 1896, 1807 (ty 18), 1998 oy 


® Wisconsin: Laws ei § 164 
1 Georgia: me Cnt) Code Ann. § 28- §109-51 rane 


Mare regon: Laws (19 
Ann, 1935 Supp. §§ 72 (201, 202, 20 200), ere Laws (1020), Purdon’s Btats, (1036), $f 108-1584. 
W z . 
Hi1-6. Wash ington: Laws 1933), p, 335 , Remington's Rev, Stats. ae vol. 4 title | le 14, ache ‘ "apis (4 is (4 “S. 


Gen stats ep (1938), 
ic Laws erie oh 1052, §§ 1-9 
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obtained from the sheriff of.a county. . In Rhode Island: banks and 
public carriers may be exempted from the operation of the statute 
under regulations to be prescribed by the Attorney General. No 
license or permit is required in Iowa. In the four States in this cate- 
gory pw Se sOroement officials are exempt from the application of the 
statutes, man a3 0 ees 

_ In 1932 the National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws drafted a uniform machine gun act, which was subsequently 
approved by the American Bar Association. This act does not pro- 
hibit the possession of machine guns but makes it a crime to possess 
or use a machine gun for offensive or aggressive purposes. States 
which have adopted this law, with minor changes, are Arkansas,” 
Connecticut,“ Maryland,” Montana,” South Dakota,® Virginia,” 
and Wisconsin.” | 

In order to make the act effective in the prosecution of criminals the 
statute declares that certain types of machine guns, and the possession 
of machine guns in certain specified circumstances, raises a presump- 
tion of possession for offensive or aggressive purposes. The presump- 
tion is raised if the gun is found on premises not owned or rented for 
legitimate use by the possessor, or user of the gun, or if the gun is in 
the possession of, or used by, either an unnaturalized foreigner, or a 

‘person previously convicted of a crime of violence. Possession for 
offensive or aggressive purpose is also presumed if the machine gun is 
‘adapted to use pistol cartridges of .30 or larger caliber, or if shells of 
the type which may be used in the machine gun are found in the 
immediate vicinity. The act defines a machine gun to exclude auto- 
matic or semiautomatic sporting rifles or shotguns. 

The act requires manufacturers to keep a register of all machine 
guns handled, but only for the purpose of inspection by police officers. 
All machine guns of the prohibited type must be registered in the 
office of the secretary of state or other State official. These records 
are not open to inspection by the public. Any failure to register raises 
the presumption of possession for offensive or aggressive purpose. 

The State of Nebraska” has enacted a statute which in general 
terms prohibits the possession of a machine gun by any persen_“‘for 
unlawful purposes.’’ | 

Certain States have found it advisable to make specific reference 
to the gift or donation of machine guns in these restrictive statutes. 
These States are Arkansas,” Nebraska,’ North Carolina,” Pennsyl- 
vania,”> and Texas.” The statutes in these States make it unlawful 
for any person or corporation to give or otherwise dispose of machine 
guns to any person or corporation. In Louisiana” it is unlawful to 
transfer any machine gun without the approval of the superintendent 


p 6. 
“ Maryland: Laws (1933), ch. 550, Code Supp. (1935), art. 27, §§ 350A-350M , 
8? Montana: Peres Ue) ch. 43, Rev. Code {1935), $§ 11317.1-11317.11, 


933), ch. 206. 
6 Virginia: Laws (1934), ch. 96, Code (1936), # 45358, 
Wi § 164.01-164.11, 


8 Nebraska: Laws (1929), Complied Stats. (1929), ALY 28-1010, shee is 
8 ; a). 
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of the Bureau of Criminal Identification snd Investigation. These 


States aes ‘police’ officers or peace officers or persons in mili 
service in the discharge: of their diities from the operation of the 
statutes. More recently, a Pennsylvania statute, which has ‘been 
described above, makes it a crime to Ae or donate any arms or’ 
weapons to law-enforcement ofiictals. This recent act: would: seem to- 
apply to gifts of machine guns as well as to gifts of other arms. 

iewing this State legislation as a whole, it is apparent that’ the | 
same objections which are raised to the laws vesting the licensing of 
tear gas purchases in the discretion of an administrative official, are’ 
applicable, as well, to machine gun legislation. Unless enforced by | 
vigilant officials, such laws tend to become a dead letter. The Ohio: ' 
law requiring licensing of machine guns with the adjutant general of 
the National Guard did not prevent the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. from keeping its eight Army-type machine guns for & period of | 
almost 20 years, nor from renewing its licenses for their possession 
during the hotly disputed “Little Steel” strike of 1937, when’ the 
private use of such arms would have been calamitous.” The com- 
mittee feels that whenever the possession or use of such arms affects 
or tends to create industrial disputes in or affecting the flow of inter--: 
state commerce, Federal legislation, in aid of erate pauses already | 
restricting the use and possession of such arms, will be not only 
proper but acceptable. Se 


BECTION 8. ATTITUDE OF MUNITIONS VENDORS TOWARD 
REGULATION 


From time to time in. this report, we have described certain activi- 
ties of Federal Laboratories, Inc., which bear on the problem of 
regulation of the traffic in munitions. The actions of Federal Lab- 
oratories, Inc., in this regard are especially important, because it sells. _ 
approximately two-thirds of the chemical munitions used throughout 
the country and is the sole distributor of the Thompson submachine 
ee only submachine gun being currently distributed for police 
work. : 7 

-These activities and others to be discussed here, include lobbying | 
against proposed legislation, encouraging evasion, and violation of 
existing legislation, and attempting to bribe administrative officials. 

According to the correspondence and testimony of John W. Young, » 
Federal Laboratories president, his firm and one of its directors were | 
active in lobbying against a Eros State gas regulatory measure in 
Pennsylvania. This bill, Mr. Young testified, “did not pass.’’ 

During the period prior to thie passage of the National Firearms. 
Act in June 1934, distribution of the Thompson submachine gun was. 
unrestricted by Federal regulation. Auto-Ordnance Corporation, 
however, placed certain limitations on its sale by Federal Laborato- 

78 Pt, 27, pp, 11174-11177, testimony of James M. Woltz, chief of police of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co,, and J. O. Argetsinger, general counsel of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 

1% Federal Laboratories for several years has sold the Thompson gun for Auto-Ordnance Corporation, of 
New York City. This corporation was formed at the close of the World War, for the purpose of buying _ 
15,000 Thompson submachine giins from the U, 8. Government and marketing them. 

8 U. 5. Senate, Special Committee Investigating the Munitions shal pt. 7, p. 1694, testimony of 


t 
John W. Young and exchange oftelegrams between Mr. Young and Federal aboratories’ director, Roy G. 
Bostwick, regarding pressure on State senators at Harrisburg, Pa. ~ 
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ries., Because of the popular resentment aroused in the paat by: the. 
use of this gun in ‘breaking up strikes,” Auto-Ordnance Corporation 
refused, to. allow it to be sold to industrial concerns where there. was 
any possibility of its. utilization in strikes! The manner in which 
ederal Laboratories, Inc., evaded this restriction, in at least one case 
has been fully described above:® There the vice president of Federal 
Laboratories, Inc., in negotiating a sale to the Rex Coal Co., of 
- Chicago, in 1933, during a strike, suggested that the only ‘“‘out’’ was 
to have the gun purchased by the sheriff of the local county and then 
to have the sheriff “loan” it to the company.” 0 = | | 

When Mr. Young testified before the Senate Munitions Committee 
in September 1934, he said, referring to the Thompson submachine 
gyi, the gun will not be sold to any industry in labor trouble.” ™ 

e:also said that the president of Auto-Ordnance has “steadfastly 
prohibited its use under such conditions.” ® Thus Mr. Young, when 
questioned: in public about his business practices, relied upon the 
policy. of the Auto-Ordnance Corporation, which his: company had 
violated in the Rex Coal Co. case. Less than 2 weeks before Mr. 
Young made this statement before the Munitions Committee, his 
company, through its sales agent, the Railway Audit & Inspection Co., 
notorious labor-espionage and strikebreaking agency, had sold four 
Thompson submachine guns to the West Point Manufacturing Co., 
of West Point, Ga., in the midst of the general textile strike of Sep- 
tember 1934. On the advice of the joint representative of Kederal 
Laboratories. and the Railway Audit & Inspection Co., these guns 
were purchased through the chief of police of West Point, Ga., in 
order that the company could “get quick shipment and quick de- 
livery.” ‘The four guns were subsequently confiscated by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue for having been transferred in violation of the 
National Firearms Act. It would appear that Federal Laboratories, 
Inc., and its.agents were no more ‘concerned about the regulations 
placed on the sale of machine guns by the United States Government, 
than they were about the restrictions imposed by Auto-Ordnance 
Corporation. 

We have previously discussed the tenative sales-agency arrange- 
ments negotiated between Federal Laboratories and C. 8. Morrill, 
chief of the California State Division of Criminal Identification and 
Investigation. That such a proposition was broached to.the State 
official having the final determination in the issuance of permits for 
the purchase of gas equipment and machine guns throughout the 
entire State, which provides one of the largest markets for these 
munitions, needs no further comment. 7 

Michigan is one of the States which has a law regulating the pur- 
chase and possession of gas equipment.” in June 1937 the authorities 

% Pt, 15-D, exlitbits 3885, 3586, pp. 7006-7007, letters of B. H. Barker toJ. R. Fenton, of the Rex Coal Co., 


-- Pp 
Ohtcago, I., dated October 11, 13,-1033. 
# The case of the Rex Coal Co., of Chicago, M1. See pp. 101-102. 


% Ibid. ’ ae 
| United States Senate, Spectal Committee Investigating the Munitions Industry, pt. 7, p. 1777. 


® Pt. 7, exhibit 898, p. 2687, a letter from F. B. Willams, agent of the West Point Manufacturing Co., 
to the Collector of internal Revenus, dated February 21, 1038. For a description of the use of these guns, 
see report on Strikebreaking Services, 8. Rept. No. 6, 76th Cong., Ist sess. pp. 41-46. 

® See p. 170, p. 172, and p. 173. 
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of Wayne County, in Detroit, seized a carload of Federal Laboratories 
gas equipment, in cluding one long-range gas riot a 45 pees 
gas projectiles, 24 short-range gas sh and 36 le Chaser 
nades, which were being transferred to the plant of t e Great. 
Steel Corporation,” in the village of Ecorse, a Detroit suburb. | in 
connection with thie, seizure of Fee & equipment, several persons, includ 
ing George W. Greig, Federa Laboratories salesman, and Stanley 
Ferguson, a member of the } olice force of Great Lakes Steel Corpora-~ 
tion, were arrested under the State tear gas law. On, November 22 
1938, the charges against Greig. were dismissed: and. Ferguson pl leaded 
guilty i in.the circuit court for the county of Wayne, to the. charge of 
“unlawful possession of tear gas,’”’ and was placed on abeaa for a. 
period of 2 years.” The need for stringent regulation. and diligent, 
administration of such legislation is made apparent by the studied 
attempts to. balk regulation on the part of this munitions distributor 
which has agents in nearly every State of the country. eas to} ts 


. Subsidiary of Mascari Steel: ee : 
@ A letter from Breguet asriant prosscuting Sictes county of Wayne, Detroit, Mich., to the. 
secretary of this onan ttee, ted Jeauary 


Caapren TX. Finpinas or Fact, Conciusions, AND LEGISLATIVE 
RECOMMENDATIONS | 


‘In undertaking investigation of the purchase and utilization of 
arms and munitions for industrial purposes the committee entered 
the field with an appreciation of the fact that other congressicnal 
committees, as well as special commissions and administrative bodies, 
have in the past given some attention to the subject. This com- 
mittee’s interest in this phase of labor disputes was, however, some- 
what different from that of its predecessors, both in respect to em- 
phasis and approach. Whereas previous investigations touched 
upon the use of arms and munitions incidentally and only.in connection 
with their utilization in specific labor disturbances, this committee 
has sought to present a comprehensive picture of the traffic as a 
whole—to measure arms purchases and stores quantitatively, to inquire 
into the reasons for their purchase, and to examine characteristic 
examples of their use. 

As a result of the completeness of its record, the committee finds 
the practice of the purchase and use of munitions by companies and 
sae ero engaged in interstate commerce to be of such proportions 
and of so widespread a character as to enable it to arrive at certain 
general conclusions with respect to their purpose, distribution, and 
use. On the basis of these findings it is prepared to make legislative 
recommendations of such character as to effectively remove what, 
in its opinion, is one of the more serious deterrents to the orderly 
adjustment of industrial disputes and to the successful operation of 
existing Federal labor legislation. 


SECTION 1. FINDINGS WITH RESPECT TO THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF 
INDUSTRIAL MUNITIONING 


1, Through an examination of the inventories and purchases of 
arms owned by selected corporations, the committee discovered that 
the commoner types of firearms were stored by them in surprisingly 
large quantities. As far as these corporations were concerned, the 
investigation disclosed the existence of what might be termed “‘strike- 
preparedness” arsenals on a vast scale. The committee required armr 
inventories of only a few companies, whose labor policies were undes 
scrutiny, and it would be unfair to assume that the stores of arms 
held by these companies were abnormally large, at least in comparison 
with those of other companies having similar labor policies. The 
arsenals examined included not only the commoner types of firearms 
but machine guns and submachine guns. 

2. The committee sought to determine the extent of such industrial 
munitioning. While an investigation of records of dealers’ sales of 
firearms such as rifles, pistols, and shotguns on a scale sufficient to 
yield significant results was beyond the resources of the committee, 
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it. wae possible to ‘make more. comprehensive inquiry. into.-the pur- 
chases of machine ‘and ‘submachine guns by. industrial .corporetions. 
Investigating the registration of sugh: Feapons, as required: of private 
persons or corporations under. the National: Firearms. Act of 1934, ithe 
committee found over.300: industrial. purchasers, during : the . period 
from shortly after the World War to the pregent....It-is the conviction 
of the committee, based on a number of instances in ita‘record, that 
_ registrations under the Federal statute are incomplete. and that in, all 
probability a far larger number of such arms have jound their way into 
the hands of industrial employors in the last.15 years than is indicated. 
3. The chief concern of the committee in its investigation of in- 
dustrial munitioning has been the purchase and use of the so-called 
chemical munitions, i. e., toxic gases in the several forms for industrial 
use, and the equipment used in their discharge. The committee 
ae such gases and equipment to be sold principally for use.in labor 
isputes, | Re, ig on 
4. Gas munitions are sold exclusively to emplyo or law-enforee- 
ment agencies. There are no recorded sales to labor unions. Neither 
are there any recorded sales of machine or submachine guns to labor 
unions, or to persons identified as affiliated with labor unions... ., 
5. Approximately one-half of the sales of gas weapons in the 
country, according to the committee’s record, goes. to industrial 
employers, while the other half goes to-public authorities, =... :: 
6. Vhe sales activities of the egents of the three ‘principal gas 
munitions vendors show them to:have, hawked their: wares in almost 
every industrial community of the United States,:..More important, 
the committee’s record shows their efforts to have been successful in 
almost every State of the Union. Further, the sales apparatus of:the 
gas companies goes beyond agents reoey in their employ. Their 
products are vended, most significantly, through sales arrangements 
with agencies and individu supplying employers several other 
antiunion services, principally undercover operatives and_ strike- 
guards. m4 or rc 
7. Characteristic of the munitions trade, the committee found, :is 
the effort of sales agents of the companies to establish business rela- 
tions between themselves and officials of local government. In some 
instances examined, ‘there was strong evidence of collusion. bétween 
‘salesmen and the public officials, either for the purpose of increasing 
dle purchases of munitions or relaxing the enforcement of applicable 
‘State laws.. In other cases police officers became salesmen‘ for the 
gas companies. The tendency of such a relationship to result in over- 
zomounnese on the part of local-police in the use of gas during strikes, 
‘is obvious. ae Se | ee eae 


‘SECTION 2. FINDINGS WITH RESPECT TO THE PURPOSES OF ARMB AND 
| ‘MUNITIONS Z 3 poe 


Witnesses representing munitions vendors and munitions pur- 
-chasers offer a variéty of justificatiomfor the use of arms and munitions 
in industrial disputes. Most palpably inadequate is _the excuse of a 
-gas-munitions manufacturer to the effect that the products of his 
firm were a most “humane’’ way of handling striking workers. The 
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~“humaneness of a weapon does not, of course, provide an explanation ot 
the necessity for its use! eee ee ae 
Most industrialists represented argued that the purchase of muni- 
tions, ‘or the maintenance of ‘large stores of arms, ‘are required in order 
‘to protect their plants. Regarding this contention the committee 


“makes ‘the following findings: : Ci ee 
‘1, Certain large corporations with extensive physical properties, 
the committee recognizes, require arms for their guards and watch- 
‘men, in order to provide protection against thieves and marauders. 
~In some cases which the committee has examined it has, however, 
become apparent ‘that the carrying of arms by company guards is 
- not always predicated upon the necessity of protection from theft and 
‘ depredations. - For éxample, when the Republic Steel Corporation 
‘through merger, in 1930, took over the properties of a number of 
‘theretofore independent steel companies about 1930, it replaced 
-unarmed plant watchmen with armed and uniformed policemen. 
Presumably the need for protection of property and ‘valuables was no 
‘greater after the amalgamation of these properties with the Republic 
‘Tron & Steel Co: than'‘before. As has been pointed out in this‘commit- 
tee’s report on private-police Pbbeieid the organization and arming of 
‘the:pohice department: of the Republic Steel: Corporation had little, if 
‘anything, todo with: the requirements: of: :property protection.’ 
Depending on’ circumstances and local situations, however, certain 
‘companies do: have legitimate. need for arms in the hands of their 
“watchmen: ‘Such necessity does not, however, vie Hane the keeping 
and storing of'arms far in excess of requirements for adequate pro- 
tection,” ah” ehaee at i ay ee le 
(2, The majority of weapons, either held in plant arsenals for use 
‘during strikes or purchased from ‘the “heap te companies, are 
offensive in character and intent. .The analysis of munitions in- 
‘ventories and purchases show that they contain a preponderance of 
what are acknowledged to:'be weapons designed for aggressive rather 
than protective purposes. The rifle, the machine gun, the so-called 
long-range gas gun and gas grenades, and the gas machine gun, all of 
them among the: most’ widely purchased types of munitions for 
‘industrial use, cannot be viewed other than as weapons of attack. 
--» 8, The munitions purchases of large corporations and the arsenals 
of munitions maintained by certain corporations were quantitatively 
greater than required by the normal protective needs of industrial 
‘property. The committee can see no justification for the maintenance 
of. arsenals containing Army-type machine guns, submachine guns 
large numbers of army rifles and rifles of lesser caliber, shotguns o 
the a toed repeating, and sawed-off types, and pistols and revolvers of 
all makes and calibers as well as prodigious quantities of gas and gas 
equipment entirely unsuited for use except in carrying out offensive 
action of a military character against large crowds of people. Neither 
can the committee understand why industrial corporations should 
purchase tear gas and tear-gas weapons in quantities many times 
(Ronarderas those required by the police departments of some of our 
largest’ cities. 
18 Rept. No. 6, pt. 2, 76th Cong., lst seas., pp. 110-122 and passim. : 
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‘Jabor disputes are currant. or impending. -Excaptions’to-this rule ‘are 
infrequent. -The purchase ‘dates: of munitions, ' therefore, definitely — 


plant police in the: performance ‘of their customary ‘duties; 's 3: 
"5. ‘The use which the industrial purchaser. of large quantities: of 
munitions intends ‘to make of them ‘during strikes ‘has been the‘ sub- 
ject of careful:analysis above! Employers and‘ their representatives 
ave advanced the contention that plant arsenals'and gas equipment 
are required ‘to prevent crowds: of pickets and strikers from invading 
the plant: property and: damaging or destroying it. The committee 
finds no instance in its record of such an invasion of plant property. 
Rather, the focal point of conflict daring strikes is the picket’ line, 
ant. 


grag 


STRIKES BY PRIVATE PERSONS = 


The, power and duty to maintain order and to control assemblages 
of people; it_ seems needless to-say, properly resides.only in public 
authority. The idea ‘that any corporation or individual can .-with 
force seek to determine the outcome of a labor: controversy is repug- 
nant; the possession of industrial munitions such as tear and sickening 
gas and machine guns, endowing the possessor with a degree:of power 
gufficient to prevent the exercise of the right of free assembly, is: in 


opposition to established public:policy.. _ ring, es Sesg haa es aie 
1, The intention of employers in purchasing and maintaining stores 
of industrial munitions, as already pointed:out, is clearly to use them.to 
exercise control over or to coerce or rout large groups of persons, usually 
their striking employees. Such use of the instruments of force, even 
if necessary to maintain public order, is not the prerogative of private 
corporations, but solely the function of public authorities.. Obviously, 
agile of corporations cannot actin the impartial manner demanded 
of the public police, especially: during industrial disputes: The com- 
mittee’s knowledge of their conduct in such situations indicates that 
they have used their assumed power in a manner that is partial, 
aggressive, and brutal. Oe | eae 7 
2. The function of professional strikeguards as instruments of anti- 
union policy has been discussed above, and in a previous report. As 
the committee found in its report on. private police systems, some 
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employers have transformed their plant-protection. personnel into in- 
struments of a. policy, of hostility and: apposition to unions.. Under 
such employers, corporation police departments become schooled: in 
the:practices of antiunionism and imbued with the purpose of defeat- 
ing attempts of employees to act collectively. In the hands of such 
persons, the possession and use. of arms is tinged from the outset with 
an approcelve purpose which has nothing to do with plant protection. 
3, Such use of arms by agents of the employer encourages retalia- 
tion. The committee condemns such resort to arms by employees, 
observing, however, that there is a vast difference, both in intent and 
effect, between organized and individual violence. Examples of armed 
resistance by strikers are rare in recent industrial history. In the two 
cases which the committee had opportunity to consider concerted 
resort to arms by strikers, the possession and use of arms by employers 
and their agents was an important factor in causing conditions of civil 


e 


conflict. | 


SECTION 4. FINDINGS WITH RESPECT TO INDUSTRIAL MUNITIONS AND 
: PUBLIC POLICH AUTHORITY 


_ The public police, in the performance of their duty during strikes, 
are from time to time called upon to use weapons, either firearms or 
gas. In the use of such weapons public authority has occasionally been 
guilty of grievous abuses. The committee made a close examination 
of the conduct of public police in its report on the so-called Memorial 
Day incident in the city of Chicago during the “Little Steel’’ strike 
of 1937. In furtherance of its inquiry into the same strike in other 
areas the committee found additional instances of the untoward use 
of force by public authority.. These will be fully explored in a forth- 
coming report on the strike as a whole. . 
Examples of faulty and improper.use of the authority bestowed 
upon public police bodies have formed little or no part of this report. 
owever, one aspect of the conduct of the police in industria] disputes 
has occupied the committee in the preparation of this report. 
In its study of the traffic in munitions the-committee has discovered 
what appears to be a widespread practice among industrialists. Dur- 
-ing or in anticipation of strikes public officials have been supplied 
with firearms and gas weapons or with funds to purchase such weapons 
by corporations involved in such strikes. The committee finds with 
regard to this practice, as follows: pay 
1. Reduced to its simplest terms, police officials are armed by one 
side of an industrial dispute for the purpose of having them use the 
arms against the other. 3 | 
2, Such private subsidization of. pape authority, occurring during 
.@ strike period; is at best of doubtful propriety. In one instance 
examined by the committee, the acceptance of such arms was an 
external indication of a-biased and partisan attitude on the part of 
the public authorities, and an essential element in a scheme to break 
a strike in the donor’s plant. . - 
8. Such donations are usually accompanied by the employers’ 
desire, often expressed in most emphatic and demanding tones, that 
they be used in furtherance of his interests. 
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SECTION 6 GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 
Our conclusions with respect to industrial munitioning as an instru- 
ment of Jabor policy have for_the most part been: stated in ‘the body 
of the report and, in more summary fashion, in the.section immediately 
preceding. At this point we limit ourselves to a few general observa- 
tions: 3 | 
1. The possession and use of industrial munitions by employers 
is the logical end of a labor-relations policy based on nonrecognition 
of unions—in opposition to the spirit of national Jabor laws. The 
principal purpose of such weapons is aggression.’ Their use resilts 
only in violence, embitters industrial relations, and hampers peaceful 
settlement of industria] disputes. ain ) | 
2. The maintenance of arsenals of industrial’ munitions creates 
bitterness on the part of employees and disrupts normal, peaceful 
labor relations. Their use invites retaliatory violence. _ - , 
3. Beyond their effects on striking employees, industrial munitions 
jeopardize public peace. Their use threatens the physical safety of 
citizens not involved in the industrial disputes in which they are 
employed. Further, and more important, their irresponsible use 
constitutes usurpation of public police functions. hs 


SECTION 6, LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS. 


1. While State legislation affecting tear gas and machine guns may, 
in given industrial disputes, have some’ limitéd application, State 
laws do not, on the whole, provide adequate restrictions on the pur- 
chase and possession and use of industrial munitions. Munitions 
companies have made consistent efforts to enfeeble and evade systems 
of State regulation. eae | 

2. The committee believes that the Congress should approach ‘the 
practice of industrial munitioning as the function and manifestation 
of a labor policy based upon a fundamental’ opposition ‘to the prin- 
ciples of union recognition and collective bargaining. In any legisla- 
tion to be adopted the employer’s right to protect bis property froni 
destruction or injury should be- maintained. The problem of the 
purchase and use of munitions with relation to industrial disputes is 
closely interwoven, as this report indicates, with the problem of strike- 
breaking services and private police systems which have been discussed 
in previous reports. Any legislation should, therefore, deal not with 
munitions separately, but with munitions‘as ‘a part of the evils of 
the system of professional strikeguards and“private police, since all 
three spring fundamentally from a hostility to the principles of collec- 
tive bargaining. i — en 

. 8. The Congress, through the National Firearms Act, has under- 
taken to direct the force of the Federal Government against the traffic 
in and possession of weapons recognized to be peculiarly dangerous 
to the public safety. The purpose of that act is to-keep machine guns 
and sawed-off shotguns out of the hands of lawbreakers. The com- 
mittee feels that the principle embraced by Congress in the National 
Firearms “Act, namely’ that weapons of unusually effective character 
are the fit subject of congressional regulation,in the interest of public 
peace, could properly be extended into the field of industrial munitions. 
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4. In accordance with. this principle the committee feels that all 
private persons who are likely..to be involved in industrial disputes, 
should be prohibited from possessing weapons, such as machine and. 
submachine guns and offensive chemical weapons, which are of such 
potency that their possession and use should be confined to responsible: 
public authority. These weapons endow the possessor with an over- 
whelming power of coercion, which, in tense situations, constitutes an 
incitement to their use. They are not weapons which, in a democracy,. 
can be entrusted. to private interests. 

5. As:to the commoner types of firearms, such as. pistols and rifles, 
their nature affords no eoucliive evidence of the purpose for which 
they are to be used. Such firearms have been and are owned both 
by employers and, private ‘individuals for legitimate: and - accepted 
purposes. While their purchase in large quantities often indicates. 
that they. are to be used in industrial disputes, it is impossible to set 
arbitrary limits on tlie aniounts which may be purchased. Only a 
most complicated system of administrative regulation could restrict 
the stores of such arms to the amounts required by given employers 
to equip needed’ watchmen or protect property. The committee 
does not believe that the Government can by legislation successfully 
restrict the possession of such arms to the requirements of the protec- 
tion of property or valuables. 

.6. The committee’s investigation convinces it that one of the princi- 
pal causes of violence in strikes, and one of the most flagrant vices of 
the practice of industrial munitions is the use of firearms, gas weapons, 
or machine guns ‘by agents of the employer off the plant property. 
Particular attention has been called to results of the activities of com- 
pany police or professional strikeguards off the plant property in the 
previous reports of this committee. The intent of employers in 
sending such agents into public streets or places is usually to exert 
control. over groups of people, and is therefore an intent to infringe 
upon the sphere of duly constituted public authority. Often the 
actual purpose of such excursions of employer’s agents, particularly 
when they are armed, is to coerce, intimidate, or injure strikers or 
their sympathizers.: The committee reiterates its conviction. that 
such agents of the employer, whether deputized or not, should be con- 
fined to the premises within which he is actually conducting his busi- 
ness, In the committee’s opinion many of the-evils arising from the 
purchase and possession of arms by employers would be eliminated if 
the company guards or professional strikeguards who carry them 
were restricted to their proper and legitimate functions. . 

. Pursuant to these recommendations the committee is drafting 
legislation which will shortly be submitted to the Congress. 
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Appenpix A. Purcuasers oF Over $1,000 Worth or TEAR AND 
SicKENING Gas AND Gas Equipment, Exciusive or Law En- 
FORCEMENT AGENCIES, JANUARY 1933 THRovuGH JUNE 1937 

(80 purchasers) 


BOs oe a ee Snead he ee ene ene $57, 904. 52 


(Sine Na ei aie ae nS Pe UC, Verne Sab al ene 158, 442. 20 
11 oa UC Vente ON ne tepe tenet a epee eens 101, 036. 96 
| eae ea a gw td Cele aE LD 48, 031, 78 
1987 oe ee te ide Re ates SA ta ete aghast Sn ON cehag atten te 130, 183. 47 

THO eN ae tei res Nada ene Rte et Ba Cae 490, 598, 93 


Nore.—The data from which these figures are drawn is contained in.the lists of 
gas munitions and other invoices and documents secured under subpena from the 
munitions vendors or purchasers and listed in the committee’s record at the fol- 
lowing places: Part 2, exhibit 191, pages 566-587; part 15—-D, exhibit.3671, page 
6949; part 15-D, exhibit 3572, pages 6950-6992; part 15-D, exhibit 3774, pages’ 
7231-7232; part 15~D, exhibit 3785, page 7241; part 15-D, exhibit 3786, page 
7242; part 23, exhibit 4318-32, page 9943; part 27, exhibits 4619-4622, ages 
11421-11423: part 28, exhibit 4672, page 11611; part 28, exhibits 4691—A-—4691-D, 
pp. 11738-11739; part 28, exhibit 4701, page 11763; part 33, exhibit 5193; and a 
supplementary volume, exhibits 7084-7085. Figures in parentheses are totale 
for indicated subsidiaries. Figures in brackets are totals for the corporation ex- 
clusive of subsidiaries. Dates given are usually invoice dates, which are frequently. 
several.days after delivery. The data in the seventh column, headed ‘Develop 
ments in labor situation” and in the een column, headed “Cause of strike or 
strike threat,’? was obtained from the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United. 
States Department:of Labor, the committee’s record, and.from newspaper sources:. 
Unless otherwise indicated by a footnote all material in these two columns was: 
obtained from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The terms ‘general strike’ and 
“general strike threat”? refer to a strike or strike threat affecting the entire in-. 
dustry in which the purchaser is engaged. The terms do not necessarily mean: 
that the plants of the purchaser were struck. Wherever there is definite informa- 
tion that the plants of a purchaser were closed by such “general strikes,’’ it is 
indicated on the table. i91 


PurcHasers or Over $1,000 Worts or Tear anp Sickenina Gas anp Equipment, Excniusive or LAw-ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES, 
JanuaRY 1933 THROUGH JUNE 1937 


80 Purchasers 


Purebaser Location Vendor Date + | Amovnt | Total Developments in labor situation Cause of da “1 or strike 
Alabama Mills, Ine_.-_.....--- Birmingham, Ala.) FLt_.| July 19, 1934__.._. $2, 772.20 | Strike, 8 ‘s 
Ne es Go PL Nae 7, ee e, September 1934 *s_.____....---.------- Hecoenlnen, wages, and 
DO kn csesescccscccecesos seni lsenes OO ws ccccee FL. | Sept. 13, 1934._.._- . 
DO. so sccceceeciesdeccteccs|22-<2 C022 eee eal PI) 225: 002s eee i 
A. E. Alleroft.......----.----- Pittsburgh, Pa_-_.| FL....| Mar. 6, 1935___....]---..-.---.. . 1,270.50 
Allegheny Stee] Co........---- Brace code. bi a. VFL coon f- joly 24, 1936 eS oe 1, 857. 60 cee steel strike threat, October 1933.14 ___ Reeoguition.!3 
DO. ete Natrona, Pa_...-- FL.._.| Oct. 9, 1933_-...__- mon orsanlsiie campaign, beginning July 
West acho Stee] Co.1.| Pittsburgh, Pa FL.__| June 13, 1934_..... General stee! strike threat, June 1934.%¢_______ Do.te 
American Distilling Co.?.....- Pere 44 | Deepen Ss ae We mii | ee } 1,017.03 pales May 28-June 1. 1934___-.---.--- Do. 
aL Se era ea Ce te re alla! eae lias tas ees ob ak = enue] AEARY 28, 1994.22 ik ebm WIS ese cc Sceccé ewes s 
Do_. ALD ERO MER Sona do--—--------- FL_._.| June 2, 1934. ...__. trike, Aug. 7-9, 1934___ .| Diserimination 
Petr oe eta cheldsccet fwecst OO nut ccces LE ¢__| Jan. 21, 1936_...... 
Ghecn Glanztoft Corpore- | Eli zabethtoa. aiemigect bo bnckeaesandeneosnoe|stenccucusss 1, 025. 00 
tion.§ Tenn. 
Dowie eres. esaueteedlasscs (1 (1 eee RR FL_.._| Dee. 10, 1933. ..... 
re Dow Sou wee oe ‘blend 7 FL_...| Jan. 27, 1934..-.__- 
merican Ro ing o.....| Asdlan \ Sn ae epee meee merry | mem eseees 2,817, 18 wore’ steel strike threat, 1b te 
De ee ag UE077| Kug. 19, 1933-22 reat, October 1933.!5_._| Recognition. 
DO.?o ese shoe cteeedeee M iadieton, Ohbio..} LE-...j..-do.---...-..-.-- 
DOs i etecoc ee cce Secs ee Se Butler, Pa._.-._..] LE....| Oct. 6, 1933....._- 
DOe oe ec ene setcccdawe couse Zanesville, Obie...| FL....| Aug. 16, 1933.._... 
Oe ve ceneuvsscoacesse sans Butler, Pa.....--- FL....| Aug. 15, 1933.....- 
American Stores Co......-...- Wilkes-Barre, Pa.) o<22cn2- | 24 255-25022-- 2c ccs] -ee cco J, 663. 80 
D6 2b xl sece ce cclccdecececu estes do._....-.---..} FL...) Jan. 17, 1934....... 
m Do. Pine Terre ar ae eo ae FL....| Feb. 3, 1934..._..- H 
naconda Copper Mining Co. utte, Mont..._-.}..-.----|--------------------}----- wicbiowe 4, 470.48 | Strike, May 8-Sept. 19, 1934...-..-..-.---.2-- i S 
We ee ae BO EE) May 98, 19840 y Pp Ree on: wages, and — 
Do... eee RRA eR porte Go__..-_....-..{| LE -_! June 26, 1934_._._. 
p bY: eeeeeetc es apie Pn! eens do. LE._-.| Jan. 30, 1936_.._... { . 
Avimatie Refining COs ucecead Philadelphia, Pa__{-.....-_|-..-.---.-----------|----.------- 1, 024. 05 ! 
pep he tact i fsese do..-.-.._-..-.]| FL_._.j| Mar. 15, 1933_._... q 
be ene oN cal eee Penis QOseleesieecce FL_...| July 13, 1934....._. 
DOs secuse dete beteskeedeculteo ss do__..-..--.---] FL-..} Mar. 23, 1935___._. 
Do2encsckcestsec cece rake es do_.-.-..-..--.| FU.-.-; Mar. 29, 1935._.... 
DO. oe ecGaceecd ease OL et Saws FL....{ June 22, 1935.-.._. 
DOsccs soverect cee to sacs |esees oo aliens alate a.| FL..._{| June 2, 3936_-.... 
B ee Bros. Bag Co__----..---|_ ‘Falla degas Al Reece FL....| Aug. 6, 1036... 
emis Bros. Bag Co._.........| Talladega, Ala. ._[-...----|-.------------------]------------ 1,005. 10 | General textile strike, Sept. 3-22, 1934.%¢_.__. Re ition &« 
Oo aaa | FL____| Sept. 24, 1934.._._- : Eenn er 


a 


FL...) Sept. 6, 1934....-.- 


pediocin teenkns were GO cucu cus 


c61 
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_Bendlx Products Corporation®_ South Bend, Ind_.}........}..-.--.-~-------....|.-----.--.-- 4,866.47 | Strike, July 2, 1936_.....-.--..-..------------ 
DOs ooo ot ce Sete cc ceto|eseee 0. <i 2cees= | M *__.| May 20, 1936..-... 533. 50 Strike Sept. 24, 1936. ..........-.---.--------- Other. 
DOsib ev cel ccuessSeceeeec ices ds (3 {1 Eee er M-__.-| June 8, 1936..--... 849. 00 Strike, Nov. 17-26, 1936._........-....-......| Recognition. 
D0 ssnc cceecisccccs csspete| esse AOsicce sco cees Moe 0 ees 108. 06 
DO sv vccsccusedesdcetusecafeetes (i (1 eer ML...- May 20, 1936_..... 533. 50 
DO. cscnsc ceded Selec es see OO; 2cscsseue ws M.__.-} June 8, 1936_.-.--. 957. 00 
DO icc ices fs cess eb sceeleseee do.._.-........] M-.-..] June 29, 1936...... 1, 500. 00 
te IIS eae crannN alae do......--..---| FL....| Dee. 18, 1933-_---- 120. 00 
Dons eee leew esses (+ Cv een Nea FL_...| Feb. 5, 1936.-_.... 220. 47 
D0 2okc es oe ec teenb ovo seees do_...-....----| FL _.-| May{28, 1935_....- 36. 00 


1Federal Laboratories, Ine., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1« Birmingham News, Sept. 1, 1934. 

18 Pittsburgh Press, Oct. 1-5, 1933. 

te Steel Workers Organizing Committee drive began July 1, 1936. 

3 Merged with Allegheny Stee) Co., August 1936. 

te General strike threat, scheduled for June 16, 1934 (resolution of the Amalgamaicd 
Association of Iron, Steel & Tin Workers of North America adopted at the convention 
on Apr. 17, 1934; see pt. 23, exhibit 4305, p. 9752). 

3 American Brewing Co., subsidiary of American Commercial Alcobo! Corporation. 

¢The Lake Erie Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohlo. 

$ Subsidiary of American Bemberg Corporstion. 


§ See pt. 2, exhibit 231. p. 408. 

se General textile strike, Sept. 3-22, 1934. Records of the Bureau 
U.S. Department of Labor, indicate that 309,500 workers were out ‘on ein Alabama, 
Connecticut, Georgia, Iilinois, Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennslyvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carclina, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Virginia. All t 6 companies were 
under a strike threat if not actually closed at the time. 

1 Original invoice indicates shipment to sheriff. 

* Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation. 

* Manville Manufacturing Corporation, Pontiac, Mich. 
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Purchasers of over $1,000 worth of tear and sickening gas ine equa prion: exclusive of law-enforcement agencies, January 1938 through 


June 1987—Continued 


eS eee 


Purchaser Location Vendor Date Amount Total 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation..| New York, N. Y__|._.-...-|.....-......---..---|.-...---- $36, 173. 69 
Bethlehem Stee] Co.!2____. ere Point, { FL....| Aug. 20, 1934_____. $12.00 
| Ds Se NCR ee ee! Pittsburgh, Pa_...| FL....| Dee. 3, 1935..-.._- 6. 00 
DOsesese2 co skeet. [oo 2 (an eee FL....] Apr. 9, 1936....._. 142. 50 
DOsses ise el ece Feltsdale, Pa......| FL....| Aug. 17, 1936._.__- 211.25 
DO ves cess sctecestecoes shucy eplie Pa_...| FL__..| Sept. 30, 1933_-.__- 240. 00 
1 |: ge rn SDN OR Or ceecuctee. FL_..-| June 14, 1987._--_- 5, 300. 33 
D0. si ccssc2 hss ececkccs thenaa: Pa_._.| FL_...| June 17-21, 1937_._]} 26, 209.00 } (33, 592. 88) 
McClintic-Marshall Co.!6_ Eiebureh, Pa...-| FL. -| Oct. 7, 1933..-..__- 327. 
DO io. w2ossteeet soe b et ess 2 MO ce cee FL_..-| Oct. 9, 1933_..-...- 257. 70 
ed EaececSucuuwsascees: Garnesic. Pa._.._- FL...-| Apr. 29, 1933....-- 6. 
Mr eeecec wan tote Pittsburgh, Pa___.}| FL...-| June — 1937_..-...] 1,226.31 | (1,817.01) 
Bethlebeas Mines Corpo- | Buffalo, N. Y____- FL.-.-| Oct. 14, 1933_.-...- 60. 
ration.!0 
DG sc wel sete seen Ellsworth, Pa_____ FL_..-| July 31, 1933....... 319. 80 (379. 8°) 
Corsica Iron Co.3#______._. Care of Pickands, FL....| Mar. 30, 1934_.._._ 384. 00 (384. 00) 
Mather & Co.. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Bibb Mant’: :turing Co_...... ere roy ARSE! ROP OREN EN Ee: ORROE Ie Ee 1. 365. 12 
| by Ra een tems SRE’, |, Waianae na FL_...{ Sept. 13, 1934__.__. 240. 00 
p 8 [+ ea nnn neice ttn ae ie an Porterdaie, Ga_...| FL-.-.| Sept. 19, 1934_..._- 435. 28 
5 7s ee Um EE See) TEE, (re NOD FL....| Sept. 13, 1934_.--.- 11 689. 84 
Black & Decker Electric Co_... Kent, Obio.......-] LE....}] May 10, 1936..-...j--.--.._. 1, 619. 16 
Co_..+-) Detroit, Michi .5--)o. cso 322. ccc e eda cciewefakacce 2. ok 1, 004. 00 
Do do FL-....| Fob. 20, 1933..._-- 200. 00 
FL-...| Feb. 28, 1933__.... 320. 00 
FL-....| March 17, 1933. ... 684. 00 
atins | wecstael owe epaesuep ta cwels Aloud woe 1, 145. 62 
FL....| Oct. 17, 1933._-..-- 113. 02 
| FL....| May 25, 19384.....- 144. 00 
FL....| May 26, 1934...... 633. 60 
FL....| June 8, 1934. _..... 144. 00 
FL..-.| Feb. 27, 1935..._-- 111.00 
Rotel enscsssslSccecsscc cece ees eee clol ce wce 1, 030. 56 
FL-....| Jan. 27, 1933....... 76. 76 
evccdOsssc bcos FL-...} Oct. 9, 1933__.-...- 953. 
Califocaia & Hawaiian Sugar Grockatt, Calif._..| LE_._}| June 21, 1934..-2. 2-22.22 -2LL. 2, 040. 05 


Corporation. 


Refin’ug 


Developments in labor situation! Cause of sie or strike 


General stee] strike threat, October 1933 13____ Recognition.’ 
Union organizing drive, 1936 We 
Strike, June 1!-July 1937 10 Recognition and 


General captive. mine strike, September- | Recognition. 
October 1933.1t« 
Strike, September 1934 ¢__00 Recognition and wages.!*4 
Strike, May 18-June 27, 1936..........._.._.- Do. 
Strike, Jan. 11-Feb. 3, 1933_....._-_..- Wages. 


Electric Auto-Lite strike in Toledo, Apr. 
13-June-4, 1934. 


Generals teel strike threat, October 1933 !#_.__| Recognition 1* 


Longshore and maritime strike on West 
coast, May 9-July 31, 1934. 


Do. 


FOI 
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~ | 


California Packing Corpora- | San Francisco, |--.-----|--.-----.- | jeewnn-ae-[------------ 2, 109. 64 | } 
tion. Calif. y 
DO 2 ovscteoweselieeotee eves |ncsed 3 LE....| July 26, 1936......- 585. 76 
Alaska | Packers Associa- LE....| May 24, 1934__.... 75. 54 Longshoreman s strike on West coast, May Do. 
tion 4 9-July 31, 1934. 
Do LE....|----.do_...-.-.--.. 75. 54 
Do Lhe boteeid0n ce ccsescccs 75. 54 
Do De EBon 2 |ossun Oni neetacse. 75254 
Do LE.....|..-..d0......--.-.. 306. 65 
Do Seca] dunce loons cGO0e~ <x—cceacae 426. 72 
Do...----- LE... 1934.....| 329.65 
a Done do ITS LE... July 27, 3 1936_.._---| 158.70 
annon 0 pRannape woe neens|--- 4-2-2 ++ | -----ee- 1, 679. 20 | Strike, September 1934 %e___- iti 13s 
Me de Fi | Kay. 90, 1934.222— 160.60 p Recognition and wages. 
Dov scccec cs ane ae eeweses ----| FL....| Sept. 15, 1934...._. 1, 272. 00 
Guan tanees Candee oho 
en O-- ---- Be, FB_.---}-- ~~ --- | -- -- ene} -- ooo 386.80 | Strike, Oct. 3-5, 1933.22.20. 222222 ee tion. 
Ge ee ee Aor ee SE are) > Recognition 
Do. 5ocis.ceascscelesccss Jf -s5-3 do.....--.-.-- FL_..f----.d0.-. 2-222. 905. 60 
DO cecdwciedatce case ceset likes G0c ceacecnsccc FL....| Oct. on 1933...... 357. 60 
D022 .cbcaccscucencccceses.|-secc Co (ae ee |< Oe (eiee « [ pease ee nm 534. 60 
Doss ss cccse eke lec cekccces | sos OO sce wecccsses FL....] Oct. iL, 1933_...-2. 206. 25 
DOM eee esac O02 oScscse ees FL.-..]----- (: (eae ees 495. 00 |. 
Chrysler Corporation..........| Detroit, Mich.....) LE_...|. Dec. 4, 1935_......|.----------- 7, 000. 00 
Cievenne Electric Diuminat- | Cleveland, Ohio___|-.......|--------------------|------------ _ 1,605.30 
3. : 
Os sawaleacececcasdcseiesse lassen GOs cccskeescs FL... “March 4, 1933.2... 455. 90 : 
DG. osccranenacosescetsecus|astes GOs cscecccasee FL....| April 4, 1934._..... 274. 40 
DO222260 65 2ccsi eee ccccseeelsan23 dO. <.ccccanse FL....| Feb. 8, 1935_._--. 875. 00 
oe Enameling <& | Terre Haute, Ind a |Sepewane leewrant etal cosanc ac ecccenuanss 5, 482.02 | Strike, Mar. 25~-Sept. 15, 1995...--..--._.___. Do 
tam 0. 
Be eee esi seees Oe cscccue- se LE....}: July 11, 1935.......] 1, 882.02 | 
DO ne ocdccs So vekceneeeccwecs) sonnc QOscecss access M.....| July 8, 1035.....-.. 2, 987. 50 
DO. 2 cccecocsccscuscaccscc}escos a Smewcreedess M._...j July 15, 1935....... 412. 50 
\ GaccatecsewscccsedsousfeceetUOle cl cl ee cses twee [sess GOL. cece sets 200. 00 |- 
Commerce Mining & Royalty Miami, ORNs | sos ecaon ones acevenccan sack. lose scccates 1,536. 50 
Do NS gewuevenosevs Sucscsse sd] eeses GOsescssccsecs FL..._|' ‘May 23, 1935.22... 432.00 |: 
DO. o ccccscsiesscesenscccaclcoses do_......----.| FL_..| June 8, 1935_ 2.2... 296.70 | 
D0. ..------ 222-222 n een ==] ---=- do.-..+--.---.| FL_...j July 3, 1935_.-.-.-- 780. 80 | 
DO cwccnnsseswsesecacusceelensee Ct (1 eae nrc FL....! Sept. 12, 1935..___. 27.00 { 
1 Subsidiary of Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 106 Birmingham News, Sept. 5, 1934. 
18e Testimony of David Watkins, Steel Workers Organizing Committee organizer, 1 Original invoice indicates shipment to town of Porterdale, Ga. 
pt. 19, p. $231. 13 Subsidiary of California y See ihe Erne: 
ie» testimony of David Watkins, pt. 19, p. 8236 12 Birmingham News, Sept. 11, 1934 


18s General strike of workers in captive mines owned by the steel companies one . 
the signing of the N. R. A. steel and coal codes in October 1933. Pittsburgh Press, Oct. 
2, 1933. " , : 
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Purchasers of over $1,000 worth of tear and sickening gas er cone of law-enforcement agencies, January 1935 through June 
— n Ui 


2 
Purchaser Location Vendor Developments in labor situation Cause sFyimart or strike 
a 
© 
‘Continental Of] Co___._..____. Ponca City, Oxla.| FL... 5 
R. L. Cord... Beverly BS [os ee pe | 
Do Taner Te MET STATE RRL, (eS NR do agkosk eee! FL ...] Dec. 18, 1935_.._.- 8 
Dewtell Paki Geo ‘Gab Fuca Senne baits as padres ive, summer 1934 Be___..-. oo. wR. 
Bridgoton, N.J. | | oO 
DDG oe ea Pes O0........_...| LE__] Aue. 14, 1934__-__. | 
D622 et ae é0__.-------..} FL.._- mi 
Do TRU MARCS SENN; (Cia FL._--| July 14, 19304 a 
Bediord L.Seabrook. care. “Bids dgeton, | N.J__-| LE____| June 26, 1038.22 
of Deerfield Packing Co. dgoioa, 5 
} 0 | ne nie ened a EEE! Fare @o...-..-.....]| PL___!| June 5, 1935. .__... mn 
D025 25268 — Pare ae fb oa a ae do 2 2 SSB eoewewe FL... June 22, 1935 eeacewe ey 
pS cp eae a ee eee eine ~o----..---| FI._._}] June 6, 1935_..-... 
sa Du Pont de Nemours & Wiimagion, Del_|_.....-.].-----------------~-] ------------ t re 
EL. Du Pont de Nemours ey 
0.2 ' 
Do ......-......._....] Du Pont, Wash__.| LE___| July 17, 1934.____- 457, 88 {---......... sone re and maritime ‘strike on West Recognition. 
Do._...___-___11_W-|-----da___...--_-| FL__| Nov. 14, 1934... _- 82: 52 coast, May 9-July 31, 1934. is 
Do..._...._....-___._] Louviers, Cole_...| FL____]-.__- dO. 22 54.94 ey 
DOeet ccc he Edgemoor; Del._.| FL_._.| Nov. 6, 1934..-._._ 24. 43 . 
OO oie io tee Lawrenceville, D1_./ FL_..| Apr. 30, 1936_.____ 12.00 po 
p 9. See a nee ene ERE Soin do__...2..--.] FL_._} July 39, 1936... 12.00 ~ 
DOs | Robinson. Li.___--| FL___.] Apr. 14, 1936_--___ 12.00 Q 
Det ee scccenan teas East Chicago. 1l_| FL.__.| Nov. 12, 1936_____- 18. 00 a 
| 0 eterna Es eee a nna Ney Lice ¥FL____| Nov. 6, 1934_______ 24. 43 a 
DO xienetetie as Perth Amboy,N.J.| FL_...| Jan. 19, 1935_.....]| 27 00 o 
Do_........_.-........]| Newburgh; N Y..| FL___| Nov. 6, 1934._._._- 153. 82 oy 
Do........_._.._.__.__] Belle, - Va. FL —._j June 13, 1935. ._-.- 76. 30 
) bf Ree nme PRI LTP | imine ane tie FL___.] Sept. 27, 1936..__. 81.00 r. 
; B een On eee eee EY Niagara Falig NY. FL._..] Nov. 27, 1934___..- 81.62} (1,118, 14) ea 
R. & H. Chemical Co. #__}.....do_2 2... FL___] Oct. 31, 19362... __ 9. 00 He) 
ree H. Chem- | E! Monte, Calif...| FL_._] Jan. 14, 1935_....._ §1L.00 (60. 00) — 
American Glycerin Co.4__| Bradner, Ohio____| FL_} Aug. 14, 1936_..... 12.00 
| D+ Ses eee ea mcr Lawrenceville, T_| FL_..} Feb. 14, 1934_..-.- 10. 00 
DO0se sec oo Ss Robinson; NL ____] FL_...} Dee. 26, 1933__.-_- 20, 00 
De. 32: see Hutchinson, Kans | FL____} Jan. 10, 1934_______ 10. 55 
DO oo eedesetwe cous Madison wat FL... Aug. 14, 1934__.... 10. 55 


Breckenridge, Tex_ 


D0 soe oa Soe cs WL_...; June 20, 19396___._- 12.00 

DOs ee Ciseo, Tex_._.--..} FL_..| Jan. 10, 1934..._._- 10. 62 
Po...._-.--..-_---..__] Stanton, Tex_..._.| FL..-_| June 22, 1936_._-_- 12.00 
DOr soo cteo eee Tulsa, Ckla._..... FL___}] May 3. 1934..__-_- 10.00 

DOs sehen See do_.--.------- FL..._| June 27, 1934...... 10.00 
Dee ees ccc ee do__.- ee FL....[| Aug. 14, 1934__..__ 10.00 
ar Chemical Co.44___] Cleveland, Obio...| FL_...] Nov. 16, 1934.__.__ 108. 59 
wbouwevcscetacecoad Niles, Ohio__.__-- FL .}-----d0.-. 2-2-2. 27.39 

pe etter East Chicago, Dl_.] FL-..{ Nov. 28, 1934..____ 162. 79 

DO ee cceecueccce! Terre Haute, Ind__j FL..._| Dec. 24, 1934__.-_- 108. 00 
De. .....-.--..-..-__] Grasselli, N. J....| FL .._| Dee. 10, 1934... - 120, 00 

0 | ea er Philadelphia, Pa__t FL._i Nov. 9, 1934.-.... 27. 43 
Du Pont Rayon Co.4_____| Waynesboro, Va..} FL_...| Nov. 12, 1934._.-.- 57.00 
Du yon Fi oe Parlin, N.J...--..]| FL-.] Apr. 9, 1935__..__- 27. 43 

turing Corporation. 

Electric Auto-Lite Co_......__] Toledo, Ohio_...._]..-...._]-_...--- 22 -- 
D2 Se do_........._.j LE__..j Feb. 16, 1933...._. 12. 00 
DO. so ee do__..........| LE. .] May 23, 1934._...- 4, 980. 00 
Do_. 22d} LEW. Tl 17, 1934.__._- 456.00 

pe ecoce enon neeee no-no nfe--- -O_-------f LE_.{ May 26, 1934... 221. 54 
Do.._-.--_------_-_-_-.---]_--...do-=_-_____.._.] LE_..] June 4, 1934. ...._-. 179. 00 
nee wncereceeeeerere-e---}-----d0_..-........]| LE__..} Jane 25, 1934. ._._. 270. 00 
D6 oss csc hec cs detec acess O2eccke ces LE__..} July 5, 1934....... 29. 25 
DO. ie2sescsc elses sete e teak do. .-.-.-.-.- LE.-_j July 17, 1984...__- 54.00 
[2 ee ee SURE Man meen Maal do._..........| FL__-] June 6, 1934....._- 718, 20- 
Do... --..-.---.---]--.-do. 2. .---.] FL] May 23, 1934_...._] 2, 067.17 
SEE tre eee ero! a -----d0....-.------} FL.__] May 28, 1934__.-_. 501. 60 
poteoame se seE oo eem ate lowe al do. .-.-.---.- _.._| June 6, 1934_...._. 963. 20 

employe associations and 

e Tacomis Chamber of Com- {| Tacoma, Wash..--}.-..-...[-------------- 2+ fee 
merce. 

a acecerececenueeecne}-.---d0....-....-.-] LE_.-| July 2, 1934__.._._. 21.05 

DO oencesnc occ et sccclesses aon FL. |e and July, 1, 706. 3 


18 Origina) invoice indicates shipment to ae hep 


13e Report of a mass meeting protesting the 


etnies in attempts to combat: . 


union orl are of several unions, neetie t the he Agricultural and Canning Workers 


Industrial U; 


nion. Philadelphia Record, Aug. 13, 1934. 


(127. 72) 


1,727.55 | Longshore and maritime strike on West 


coast, May 9-July 31, 1934. 


'« Owned by E. L. Du Pont de- Nemours & Co. 
ite Burean of Labor Statistics sod BE. 4, pp. 1309-1310, testimeny of Ctiirtes Rigby. 


Wage inersase andrecog- 
nition. 


Recognition. 
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Purchasers of over $1,000 worth of tear and sickening gas and equipment, exclusive of law-enforcement agencies, January 1933 through 
June 1987—Continued 


sar 


Location _—‘| Vendor Date Total Developments in labor situation Cae See 4 
Employers associations and y 
groups—Continued. 
er pouttle Chamber of Com- | Seattle, Wash_----]--.-----]. ------------------]------------ $5, 873. 03 
merce. 
ey 2) ea en RP Ieee do._..-.--.-..| FL....| July 18, 1934...-.-] $312.00 J--2. 2 Longshore an maritime strikeon Weat coast, Recognition. 2 
i, ea aoe Eee do..........--| FL_--| July 19, 1934. _--_- ‘May oJaly: 31, 1944: @ 
DO ocnetecnccdecsawcus se ae ea FL_...] Jaly i 1934...... Tank ae and shipping. strike, Mar. OJune 11, Closed shop. ; 8 
Sear AOE RNS: ene L July 10, 1934_..__. - 
Se er OREN, OOTUEE «|, HPye mnt ae ® E.-.| July 26, 1984... | 
Senne aE Doran | |: Meceemetere es LE -_]...--do._-2. : 
Sedadedssexccseceesspacss ees || pens neem : ‘| 
Lessetweuscoscads. 2obsedscMOseoc seceken. peeneee 1 (1 eee eee ; 
Deeacaesene’ July 28; 1934. _.--- arte 
ee iead July 30, 1934______. R 
wecsesdencetonxas>scpcoees Aug hy 1934__..._. ; 
1 D1 ee eee Near See do. cs Apr. é , 1935.__---- , a 
i i Sept. 18, 1934__...-]..-----.. --} 1,425.22 | General textile strike, September 1934 fe______ Recognition. ry 
epee i July 1934........._]_-..--.-..-.}{ 13, 809.12 | Longshore and maritime strike on West coast, Do. > 
Calif. May 9-July 31, 1934. , : S 
era strike in San Franciseo, July 16-18, | Sympathy. . ie 
Waterfront Employers |__.-.do_.----_...}----.-.-]--.-.---------.--.+-]---..------- 5,512.16 | Longshoreand maritimestrike on West coast, | Recognition. one 
ion. May 9July 31, 1934. - = : @ 
.| May 25, 1934. ____- 235. 44 General strike in San Francisco, July 16-18,-| Sympathy. x 
May 22, 1934._.... 1,364.11 1934. : a 
pan, | Cee ers it 206. 02 a 
May 31, 1934_._... 342.10 ra) 
aces OQsccscsccecce 92. 74 ref 
June 5, 1934..__..- 91.31 ~¢ 
July 13, 19394._...__| 2,650. 64 ot 
Do do July 16, i9M__ 520. 80 : - 
Marine Service Bureau__..| San Pedro, Calif__|....----|--------------------j----------.- 1, 244.33 | Longshore and maritime strike on West coast, | Recognition. : 
May 19, 1934_....- 28. 33 May @July 31, 1934. - : 
Oct. 15, 1934. 29. 00 ee and shipping strike Mar. 9-June 17, | Cloged shop. = 


-| Apr. 5, 1035__.----| 1, 187.00 
Sutweeewoeetoecrefpsotes ees .|) 4.1933 Gareeal Tire & Rubber Co. strike, Akron, |; Wages. 
“June B, 1934______ 1, 206. 00 Ohio, June eae 19, 1934. 
G0. occ cece LE.___| June 19, 1934_.___. 250. 00 Strike, | October 1934 
DG cee ccbeanstsuceetecccclsaeed 1 | le poe LE Mar. 25, 1985_.--..! 1,141.45 Organizing drive, February 1935.18 


TYG sec ee ee te AO LE___.| Mar. 28, 1985_____- 64.00 Strike threat, Apr. 1, 193539... Recognition.!t® 


y 3 7 ant eee ee Seneete, >|. Manone sen ene LE__.| Mar. 28, 1935___.-- 33. Strike threat, February-March 1936 18____._. Do. 
DO nic cecnoen ne ncenesceuees]occcc00..-o.c20-) DEQ...{ Apr. 1, 1935..... a 103. 00 
WO. oi ikecocctck ics cose ssn ee dO sc sete cee LE...-| Apr- 10, 1935_.2... 92.70 
DOs sseiecses once ccccs~ so 00 eee ----| Feb. 8, 1936_...... 354. 00 
L@akccecuetsesesentecc a]use ._d0_......_--..-] LE__| Mar. 16, 1936___... 606. 28 be 
Do_..------.--------------|_---_do___.__-__....] FL_..| Sept. 11, 1934... 20. 00 
Do.. none eee ween eeene}_---_dO__.-...------| M_.-.] Mar. 31, 1935... 230. 40 
General Motors Corporation.__.| Detroit, Mich.._.-]...----.]----.._-.---.-------]------------ 24, 626. 78 
eco a Motor Divi- |... do_.........--] FL _._] Apr. 12, 1985_.__-- 45.00 j.-.-------.- gird in Cincinnati, Ohio, Apr. 3-May 238, Recognition and wages. 
on. 
DO sig coseececccaseceas}ocae 1 eee FL_..| Apr. 13, 1935.._--. 629. 40 Ba in Toledo, Ohio, plant, Apr. 23-May ee hours, ‘and 
Dos cscsceec ene -| 52 ey (1 eee FL_._| May 9, 1935_--.--- 2, 242. 00 1935. : 
D0. os cose ccsecs sn vece| sowed (1 (4 Sasa FL...) May 11, 1935__._-- 6, 874. 80 strikes i in all divisions, December 1936-Feb- Recognition. 
DOs. osssesosesec snes] ece. Pa {: Bae panera FL..._| May 20, 1935_..-.- 78. 00 ruary 1937. 
p Y, Oe enaeeenEPeRnCTenT GRATE: | |, BaSEURE REIN FL_..} May 21, 1936__.--- 523. 66 
Do.....----_---.-_---{_--._do__-__-....-.-| FI_.| Feb. 1, 1987_..-.-- 6, 238. 80 
Do_..-.._-.---.-.-.-.-] Flint, Mich. .--..- FL_...| Mar. 21, 1934___.-. 04. 20 
DO oo sco acescccce neces fesse (> (eee FL_.._} May 14, 195__.-.. 108. 60 
D0ne2 Sos eos A ee St. Louis, Mo.-..- FL....| Nov. 12, 1835___... 20.00 
Do.. ...---..} Janesville, Wis....| FL] Feb. 22, 1935___... 721.00 | (18, 413. 86) 
Chevrolet, Grey Iron | Saginaw, Mich____| FL____| Dec. 31, 1835____.. 473.60 (473. 60) 
Chertole’ Commercial Indianapolis, Ind_| FL_.| July 12, 1935_-..-.| 672.46 (672. 46) ; 
'y Division.1* Tino Puts 
Fisher Body Division '*._.} Cleveland, Ohio} LE_.| Feb. 28, 1933___--- 138.00 }|___.___.__._} Strike in Cleveland, May 10-17, 1934. __...._. Wage i 
D0. ce _.do__.—. aan FL__. Lee 1934___... 204. 60 Strike in Cleveland, May 9-14, 1985.—-.:--.-- Sympathy. 
Do. Flint, Mich__-__--| FL___| May 14, 1935___-.- 1,320.20 | (1, 752. 80) 
Pontiac Motor Division }*. Pontiac, Mich... .) FL_...| Mar. 23, 1934___.-. 120.00 
A eaecateemteaalsase rs (nee enn ne LE....! May 11, 1985_._.-- 438. 85 _ ($88. 35) a 
a 3572 and 3581-. 1s Me ; Vv the American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. (also president of the Water. | 
was to tin Beattie Po tice vd oP 900 and 6000, poachine pace matad ii front Employers Union of San Francleos), see exhibit 3711, pt. 15-D, p. 7102. Mr. Stow 
4¢ Original invoice indicates delivery to Citizens Strike Committee. Tor this payment. See also p-. 143. 
17 See pt. 15-D, exhibit 3760, p. 7214, a letter (rom B. C. Dinius, salesman for the Lake arte Cleveland Plain Denier, Feb. 24, 1935. 


Erie Chemical Co., to.A. 8. Ailes, vice president in charge of sales, dated Apr. 3, 1935, rs Cleveland Press, Apr. 1-3, 1935. 


ee ee that Payee ee made vd the souk on of bgeaaaarp this i - AS cat oop Press, Fe Lee hdl rats 1936. 
or informa See rae ae ‘manner in w: payment was made on ship- vision of General: 
Ment, see the deposition of Stow, operating manager and assistant to T. G. Plant, % Original invoice indicates ¢ shipment to Marion County. 
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Purchasers of over $1,000 worth of tear and sickening gas and equipment, exclusive of law-enforcement agencies, January 19$$ through June 
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1987—Continued 
a 
of ox strike 
Purchaser Location lVendor Developments in labor situation Cause brea * : 
General Motors Corporation— 
Continued. 
Packard Eloctrie Divi- | Warren, Ohio...__| FL.__. 
sion.* 
bo ©. Seno ieee a aaa Cleveland, Ohio._.| FL... 
gree Spark Plug Divi- | Flint, Mich....... LE... Strike threst, April-May, 1935_............._ Wages and hours. 
| 3 Pete aOR RES) MOPERE: AO oo FL_._| May 14, 1935_....-. 736. 40 
New De ure Division }*_| Bristol, Conn.....| LE_._.] Aug. 31, 1935__._. 1, 006. 41 
Buick Motor Division 1*___| Flint, Mich_..----| FL___.| May 21, 1935._____ 681.10 Strike threat, April-May 1935, in Flint plant. 
fs Motor Works Divi- Lansing, Mich._..| FL.| July 21, 1934______- 99. 60 Strike at Cleveland plant, May 1935.____.___ 
sion. ; 
General Tire & Rubber Co....] Akron, Obio......|_.......]..........---.---.--|-0-- Strike, June 10-July 19, 1934_......_....._.._. Wages. 
DG oo sccatercece ats ace ee OG a LE... July 10, 1934_.._._. 975. 60 Strike threat, April 1935 180... Recognition.1#® 
DOr oecss ee ah IG sa 2 LE... Apr. 12, 1938 ena 319. 20 sf 
DG oe es eect al beats (1 [se M_...] Apr. 8, 1935.......[ 1,320.75 
B. F. Goodrich Co__.__...-.._]_... Qesescse cto he es ee ren General Tire & Rubber Co. strike, Akron, | Wages. 
Goodrich Rubber Co______|_....do__._.-......] LE___| Mar. 31, 1038_____- ; Ohio, June 19-July 19, 1934. : 
DG vscsoes Se cteccawanoone OO. cca cece LE___} July 8, 1934___..__. 460. 00 Strike threat, April 1935 28 Recognition .1#s 
DOn sce ee do ........-...] LE__..} Mar. 23, 1935_____. 706. 00 
DG: one hs do..._-.......] LE._._] Mar. 25, 1935_...._] 1,274.40 
TO. cso ce sa OO. as cet we cue LE.___}| Mar. 28, 1985_____. 328.78 
Lice Sues bs dO ce Be tn AOS. cece. 78. 20 
Do... ee}. do. LE_W_| Apr. 4, 1935... 2. 547. 20 
soucdbawacacssocucssheSoss! do... 2 ee. veo! Mar. 2%, 1938 22. 2, 004. 32 
Marthe Mills ™______-_. Thomaston, Ga_._| FI____.]| Aug. 7, 1934. ...._. General textile strike, September 1934 te_.____ Do.te 
Peo mcuseWen accuse uc |e. 00s oe coccsctes FL_._.} Sept. 4, 1984._..._. 493.30 
Do2o2 beets e eos do__..--..--.-}].-.._...] Sept. 13, 1934_____- 592. 80 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co._| Akron, Ohjo___.__]......_.{--.-..--.---.2 ee Genera] Tire & Rubber Co. strike, Akron, | Wages. 
19025 So ee es AO ane oa LE.__.} June 3, 1933. -____. 222. 00 Obio, June 19-July 19, 1934. 
D6: cere bee de ccka MacalOecccncac se a) Le ub Oct 4? SS. 72. 00 Strike threat, April 135 192 2 Recognition.188 
D0 ses do.....-....] LE__..| Dec. 12, 1933____.. 121. 50 Strike, February-March 1936 1#_________._...] Recognition, wages, and 
DO ne nccetknsuewecewcesnced| sc. 10 ce cence LE Jame 11, 1984... 424. 60 hours, !te 
WO ees sdccsccd: cis oe ee Owes ee LE___| Mar. 28, 1936_____.| 1,305.84 
D0 rence de ee WD Soe cee se FL___| May 3, 1934____.__ 302. 08 
Deo....-2222 | do] Fi. Sept. 20, 1934._____ $72. 06 
DO: 2 ook ssc G0. ss (3t)__.] Mar: 22, 1965_____- 994. 40 
DO. 225 ooo cco ce se [+ ae a -.| Mar. 16, 1996._....| 5, 866.40 
DOs. sles enh cca ek do. ...-..-.-.| M____. Apr. 9, 1935_______ 1, O76. 85 
DO2sics cect eco scce cence GOn. once LE__. ar. 15, 1936__.___ 2.010. 00 
pO | ce eee a enn TNPOVRUE! [SUIIOES + /, SOUR ICED co) J) PURER pemmen do. _.---__-_._- 2, 196. 45 
ecveeecceustueLeesoun ss .----G0_.--........] LE. _| Aug. 30, 1935_____- 235. 00 
Doss icec de fe G0. 2S FL__..1: Nov. 20, 1935___._. 20. 00 


008: 


Sept. 7, 1934... -... 


Goodyear Clearwater | Cartersville, Ga._.| FL... 362. 60 
Setwissusececclecccalouowe do_ i. -.--..- LE..._| Sept. 11, 1934... 36. 
D 8”, een ee eee, (nee C+ | 1 ae FL_...] Sept. 10, 1934_....- 120 63 
Sco oleae foc MO. cee LG Sept. 11, 1934...__. 360. 
DOss2 oie cel dO. cn ke FL.__| Sopt. 90, 1934_._... 364. 43 
Great Western Sugar Co______ Denver, Colo. _..-)....-2-2j--- 
Ss mwncocwtetoteescewe ssh) sec GOl occcctese 82 FL__..} Apr. 14, 1934_.._.- {71.30 
DO oo dg ee eS FL....} Dee. Ll, 1934. -_--- 1, 602. 44 
Gulf Refining Co#_____._._._.| New York, N. Y_.]_---.._ fo. 
Do.......--.--.------.-.-f--_-.do.__.-._..._.] FL_.._| Feb. 49. 1985___._. 54.00 
mectessecs Pittsbureh, Pa_...] FL_..] Mar. 15, 1934._._.. $49. 00 
Soe eee cee Port ur. Tex.! FL....| Nov. 15, 1935.__-_- L 181. 47 
Hammond Lumber Co_._____- Eureka, Calif... _j--.-----fe 
cian cvcebecewcucecScesles -.do_.__.-...._.}| FL....) June 5, 1928__..._. t, HS 02 
ia cua intaaarb arena cele al ae tsa! | eae ree FL-_..] June 10, 1935__--_- 6. 00 
Rereiteueaneeaceue caus --| Samoa, Calif. ..... FL....} June 6, 1935__-.-..- 15. 00 
Harbor Plywood Corporation .| Lioquiam, Wash. _!........7-..- 2 
D0. cscs ssesse sees 5 GO LE.__.} June 24, 1935___.__ 245. 00 
DOs occ p es eae estel OO) DL Jame 97, 1098. 410. 00 
ioe ~--20j---..d0_.....-..._.} LE_.._! June 26, 1935..__.- 858. 04 
ssoces Sail Pecmess ||) Paeeeeeeonn LE___J_....do_.._-.-..-_- 202. 17 
oe Sess scan @0cnc 2 oe LBs Oct. 17, 1935__....- 95. 55 
A. Hormel & Co___...- Sec Pseees ee cosas sta 
a el ee 
as sn cacees an svascestansesinn ewiemcas en iaraioecian| EE om ae i we Oe we Pe a ee Oe an. a 
E. J. Hunt & Co_. ~.-| Detroit, Mich .f- 
ae Sieabness.O02 6 cose ccc! M.. “Aug. W, 1936... -- 1.25 
is a ace er cance eta ewes ca eset! M_.-.}_... doo Es 92 
Wright Gedge)_._. sess ee OOo se fee LE = . Apr. 24, 1937. wecene 126 43 
eee ee ee eee ee eel d@o_._._-.-....| LE_.4 Apr. 22, 1937...__- 293. 00 
(6 J- W. Reynolds, agent).| Chicago, Dl_.__._. M.__..j Feb. 18, 1987_.___- 899. 98 
etd cccesoscoeescetecoses| soos G05. o. 2 Zc. TD Mar. 11, 1937__..__- 108 &O 
masa woe}. dO. -.| M_ __| Mar. 14, 1937_____- 172. 50 
percents ee nae « |: Sea peeeee M__...| Mar. oe 1937. ... 727. 
DOs 22520 oh dna en M_____i.._-.do. 2. iam 00 
'te Cleveland February-March 1996. 
a m Subsidiary of B. F. Goodrich & Co. 
* Purchased from the jovi Rubber Co Nhe saat Ohio. 
Subsidiary of the Good ood year Tire & Rubber 
% Subsidiary of pa, 
me Pt. 15-D, cane sos, 


(t, 538. 40) 
74 


1,384.47 | Gulf Coast longshore and maritime strike, 


Oct. 2-December 1935. 


1,272.02 | Strike, May-June 1935 #« 


ee er 


Recognition and wages. 
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Purchasera of over $1,000 worth of tear and sickening gas and equi 


19387— 
Purchaser Location Date Amount | Total Developments in labor situation Cause ah ka il strike 
SE. J. Hunt & Co—Continued. 
(7. W. Re agent)_.. Chicsee 2 | eee Mar. 18, 1987__.___ $432. 00 
ieaiaaesaceae © Cia one ob oi rchadlonwics asunen are General textile stri 
Industrial Rayon Corporation veland, Ohio__.|-...-.._{--------------------|------------ 1,810.66 | Gene: e strike, September 1934 %84_____ Recognition. 
77 pee enlace -----d0_-..--.--- Sept. 1, 1934.__.__. 916. 66 { sf : 
one nnn nn nnnnnn| ac oe EE: Sept. 17, 1934_____- 894. 00 cer Paver 
Interlake Iron Corporation.._.| To O, ONG o on fo os es feeseeee a  ekate et oeee , 349.61 | General stee) strike threat, June 1934 2¢___.___ Do.%¢ 
PL AD AD AS Ee La A sD ----.d0._. Sweeroeenon June Ag 1934 + Serene 642. i Union organizing campaign beginning Jaly 
eos a enews dn cacenictn areal aay caiena ons ee GO i oa oe awe ee LY. 2. new mncoone 334. 85 1936.) <¢ 
ERLE, ENE | ee yy Pee ee ee 662.81 
DO Sas oe MO eu June 9,.1934.._.___ 334 4 
end Bits ras eee gai ear tocar os NR mae 4,754.67 | General steel strike threat, October 1933 Do.!* 
Jones & Langhlin Steel Cor- | Pitts » Pa_-. SimeScccccpenaccnces|=oseccesce ne steel strike threat, October 1933 :4___. 7 
General steel strike threat, June 1984 2¢___.__. Do.t 
3 ee es ee SOO pt. 28, 1033... 645. 80 ° 
De. a ee ee PO |. Sire ea FL Oct. 9, 1933... 310.20 
i (Eee « | : Heenan May %, 1934._....} 1,926 60 
DO oon ea do__..__..__..| FL.___| May 31, 1994._.._.| 1,326.17 
eco Bo do ae June 18, 1935__-___ 447.00 
Vesta Coal Co.8. eae ST |" Sone July 27, 1933... 198.90 }-~---.----.. Strike, September-October 1933 t¢e___.__.__. » Wages. ite 
La Salle Steel Co________.__.__] Chicago, DL... June 20, 1934...._.].--.-.-.--..]| 1,092.75 | General steel] strike threat, June 1934 2¢_______ Recognition.3« 
James Lees & _.._| Bridgeport, Pa___.}-.--..]----------.---.--___}---.-----.._} 1,406.46 }] General textile sirike, September 1934 ¢s_____- Do. 
oe Seledico ave ndococses end] saestOOu eee cols Sept. 10, 1934______ 108. 00 
A AN TS OO Oe ie we en ene» |: eee ’ FL. Sept..13, 1934... €9. 70 
ne ewaceecccecceeeccecn.|-----G0......._.| FL} Sept. 25, 1934... 120. 00 
ib Maceeceseccbocecconaate, ha Oc ciecawecwee: Oct. 5, 104... 76. 2% 
3 lawns Oct. 6, 1934...-....j 1,032 50 ' 


030. 50 
, 203.04 | General cotton textile strike in Alabama, | Recognition and wages- 
583. 40 July 17-Aug. 31, 1934 


cigars SS -o-~-.|-----d0. wie Taly 4, isi : 
bs ERE Pe: Samermenenen nent Fas fl Ome] re s-woitininichaiasteies 199. 24 General.textile strike, September 1934 S«_____. Do.f« 
tai he ee Toe Calif. en liaeectmaane nee 1,717.99 | Strike, November 1934-J: 1935 a 
Angeles Ry. Co_..-....... ‘Angeles, Se al ee ewaerinestebenmcce [ones locus 717, e, Novem anuary 1935 M«____ 
(aa ananehnarenaanes =e | F Nov. 28, 1934__..__ » 287. 99 
pweeeceeececenerecee f-----00._....._.__| FL__.| Nov. 30, 1934. 2 430.00 
A. 8. Mines Hadson &t., . 13, rca hienadoncousS 2, 375. 00 
New York, 
Frank Martin ____| Cambridge, Mass.} LE__.| Dec. 21, 1935....-|..__.__.._| 3,033.35 
Renkee Eisctie Ball Railway | Mibraukee, Wis__ Se cewceasasd 1,306.00 | Strike, June 26-29, 1934_____.............--..- Discrimination. 
Do.......--.---.------.----]----.d0.._..-.-.__..| FL..| Dee. 2, 1933... 10. 00 
Do.....-.----.-.-.------.|----.d0_____----_--.| FL| June 25, 1934......1 1,296.00 


kay Sead exclusive of law-enforcement agencies, January 1983 through June: 
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DO se sae oc sss Sneath OG62262 ooeeecc 
A oe Uae Se eet 0... a 


Do 
‘ton Dyeing & Printing | Philadelphia, Pa_- 


do... 
DOs. oo sase8osc5e ce nssccces ‘Williamsport, Pa_ 


Weirton Steel Co.%___._.__| Weirton, W. Va_-_ 


sotbakwocheaccadsuse|ocecc OO. cw ccccee 
iv ctbeckiawmnoseanen lowe --G0...-...---. 2. 
WO 2 aso ct ees acec seen 5 dOn ce ct 


a en | | Sane 


UDG oean bo hie Ago AG eg ae 
De ee nS een ( (; rn 


DO: soc cccckateckcccee -----d0__._-...----- F 


ies eocuceceetuaeeon loss G0. cccces:S 
ee ena, ae, } | | Renee cenenp ee enees 
DO soot Os cca to caes 
ite cescasdsaceeeess [5555 OOi cease 


es Doan | || [ES 


oe eee cece ewww cowe | woe ee ei wo a ae ae Se ew oe 


FL....| 
F 


FL 


-| Aug. 14, 1084______ 


June 22, 1984___.-- ; 


we wen mnewoewen won s+ 


Deo } Sept. 17, 1934_____.}' 
National Steel pet oa ieee isheren: Piss ye A ee 
Oct. 12, 1933_.. 2.) 


sa A 
eo OOnceccec sees 
ee; |: Sa 
es GOS te 
Sos Os cece 
a2. G0... 
Sa , | | eee enn 
onsen QO ceocneen ces 


Dec. 21, 1933_..... 
Ape. 25, 19394_.__.- 


25, 1934:___-_|. 


Cee eg eee cecal te A ae > FL woe | Oy ED act eee § 


mew ee ewewoowoe 


' 


38+ General textile ee peas 1934. On Sent. 16, 1934, rayon. workers voted to 


ba field ar ahd rg t. 17, 1934 


invoice indiates shipment  Peiry Co. & snbeiary of Jntelak Tron Corpo- 


* Am Munitions Co., ch 


% Sub of Jones iTalent 


ae a 


re 


"--8 Por the East Paterson, N.J Ph mento 
ae  Babeidiary of National Ste orporation. 


I, 147. 54 


1,319.63 | Strike. Aug. 21-Oct. 1, 1934, at Paterson, N.J. {| Discrimination and sym- 
and Williamsport, Pa. . Pathy. . 


12, 085.37 | Strike Sept. 26-Oct. 16, 1933..........-------- Recognition... 
Gen eral steel strike threat, Jane 1934 + | Dote | 


me Pt. 15-D exhibits 3574-3578, pp. 6003-0007. , od alate hae: 


al itivoice indicates delivery to the Los Angeles ws Department. 
ni Prict to Manch 1994, eS oe ee Nee yeing Co. 


’ 
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Purchasers of over $1,000 worth of tear and sickening gas and equipment, exclusive of law-enforcement agencies, January 1983 through June 8 


1937—Continued 
Purchaser Location Vendor Date | Amount | Total Developments in labor situation Cause <o Sag strike 
National Steel C orporation— 
Continued. 
' Weirton Steel Co.*—Con. | Weirton, W. Va_.}| FL_..| May 29, 1934__-.-- $746. 25 
Do ™__ 2.2]... do..---.--..] Fi_..| June 8, 1934. __.... 702. 00 
D0 Foose odn esa n son s-- 0. = FL_.__| June 9, 1934_-..-__ 77k 18 
Do Boece ncecccsc) ossee o._...-..--.--} FU_...} June 13, 1934. ..... 1, 222. 00 
Do # ..<s50-s0 Sav al we iceee (: [ees nes FPEe_..} June 14, 1934._---. 3L 95: 
De Mo egal. =... 00 ose] PE) C0, ed ($11, 778. 17) 
Weirton’ Improvement |_.___ d0.-5..-3 32.55. FL__.| Jan. 31, 1934... 
Great Lakes Steel Cor } Ecorse, Mich_....] Pk ...] Mar. 21, 1934... 295. 20 
Ohio I: De. se "Baron ton. Ohio_- FLL} May 15, 1934... 2.0 10, ora Strike, Sept. 19-Dec. 22, 1935 Recognition, wages, aa 
nsulator Co.48___-______- wton ONG cs oe sda esac ar eS ccw cece A trike, Sept. 10-Dec. 22, 1985._........__..._. pn 
Do....__------------ ee -___do. . -..---....] LE] Now. 18, 1935__... 880. 70 hours. 
Des soso ee -o---UO_..-.-------}| LE._.| Nov. 20, 1935._.__. 3, 600. 00 


eo 22200: 3. hoe kke 1, 004. 40 
Nov. 19, 1938.___.. 606. 00 
Jan. 22, 1935_____- 3t9. 20 
Nov. 18, 1935__.-_- 514. 78 
Nov. 21, 1935.__...] 2,890.80 
Nov. 22, 1935____.- 792. ; 
joe a nnne ane |------5----.} 3.792. 40 | Strike, Sept. 2-6, 1933 8... Recognition.® 


UOEVI 10 -SLHOME-ANV HORKAS RAMA AO SNOILVIOIA 


Sept. 14, 1933__... 101. 50 Strike. Feb. 18-28, 1935.__.-...-2 222k Recognition, wages, end 
Sept. 8, ‘1933___.__- 285. 50 hours. : 
Jan. 26. 1936....... 162. 00 
+ Feb. 25, 1985. ..... 842. 40 . 
cusacccecaccatesews len WOlie cet on ss LE... | Feb. 7, 1935__.._-- 2, 404. 00 
Penncylvania R. R_.._..-.---- “Pittsburgh, Plone ene sa ese enase sc cceusan ese eap cause 7, 466. 25 | Genera) stee) strike threat, Juné 1934 te:_____ Recognition.*e . <©  . 
WO uicokn conceal FE_.. | Aug. 14, 1938__...- 149. 45 “Little Steel’ strike, May '26-July 1937:38e__ | Recognition and signed 
DO esse calc soe Ci C1 eae FL..| Aug. 31, 1983___._. 51. 00 contract. 3 : 
DO waco ae ee eek SRR + |: epee eras FL._| .-2-do.. 2-222. 108. 00 
WO. oo. Sooo cee os ee de.___1..-....j FL....| Oct. 10, 1983... 370. 40 
02 occ eon ce ee ee do_.._-.----..] FL_..| May 11, 1934__._.- 100. 50 
Dov aressssrdessecs sca cen | eke Cs ae ee FL_...| June 6, 1934__..__. 1,313. 55 
DO. Wc. Sesceeescsesccsccscchevecs do......-.-...] #L....] Mar. 31, 1935__._.. i] 
DOesco weet et set eee past a scetcoseeece BL2c2)) 2 200 oes 525. 60 “ 
DOs cscs cee es ek coe ~-.-----.---| FL_...| June 1937_.._--.._- 4, 808. 55 if 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal Pottsville, Pa. 2d. hetces en cc eos) FT 821.12 
& iron Co. 
Soe ost oscet ete ee uroceles Sec GOu sort oo LE___.| Feb. 1936__.___ 170. 12 
DOn esc c eset ieeccsbesssslou 2 d0n es elect LE____| Feb. 26, 1936______ 144. 00 
Seimicastadcussasedvones| ecco JOO sce oetot 2 LE_...] Feb. 7, 1936..._-_- 50. 00 ' 


DG. ccssccce Rat ogurnenns tee edas do_._--.-.--..] LE.._.] July 28, 1936. _ ~~... 3417, 457.00 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.___- Restoran Ohio 2) tic Since oe ee fi ee 3, 151. 40 


[eae Uae Ree ONO) (ERIE , * tae neee rar ae LE ___] Sept. 23, 1935.__.. 957.00 
DOs 3 oe foe cee o.....----.-.} FL_--.| Mar. 10, 1936_..... 8.20 
Columbia Chemica} Co.33_-|_....de_...-.----L. LE__._| Mar. 27, 1934__._-- 197. 50 |___._.--_--} Strike, Apr. 19, 1994. -..-...--------------+-+- i Discrimination. 
ee --.--d0..._.---....] LE _...] Apr. 21, 1934._._-. 816. 00 
SA aoe Se Oe eh FL....| Dee. 14, 1935_.._.. 1,172.10 
Pidabuse ‘Steel Co___----__-- 4. Pittsborghy, Pano bonnes eta ewan [uendeneteees 1, 542. 30 | Genera! stee) strike threat, June 1934 9¢______.] Recognition.t« 
re eee deca meena ow aces OLS Ac ects FL____] Jane 7, 1934_--.... 502. 90 
DO 2s oe8ec i sowcwcdcee eed |e cces do_____...__._] FL__..} May 22. 1934_____. 542.90] 
DO. oso baw scccesesc ce Monesson, Pa...._| FL_.._] June 6, 1934_._..-- 496. 50 
Republic Steel Corporation____| Cleveland, Ohfo___{........]------------.---.---|----------+- 79, 712.42 | Strike, Sept. 5, 1933,3#« Youngstown, Qhio_. Wage increase.**¢ 
DOs cscs esesencset ccc V 2 us estown, | FL. Aug. 30, 1933__.___ 348. 00 Seo , Birmingham, Ala., Apr. 25-May 4, | Discrimination .*#¢ 
: 10. * 
Doeceeceeeec sees ste tes do. ..----.---- FL_._.| Oct. 24. 1933_.......} 3,905.45 General steel strike threat, June 16, 1984 3¢___| Recognition. 
D0 ose towcceswdsccca|tceee G0. c2secce FL_...} Nov. 33. 1933... 222. 00 Strike (Warren and pe Ohio)July 1, 1934 se, Do. #4 
V6 scp es One Se ec ecce FL._.| Mar. 30, 1934_____. 128. 55 Strike (Berger and alloy plants, Canton, Do. # 
DO 22 oo cne tase wessescee lees d G0... 22 ese ue FL.__._}| June 16, 1934_____- 142. 98 | _ Ohio) May 27-June 1, 1935.44 . 
DO 2 soe ss ec eee do.._...-..-..] FU__._| June 6, 1934___..- 8, 489. 20 ‘| Strike at plants of corpoiation™ and subsidi- Do. *#e 
Do._._-.---- ee dow} FEL] Jane 16, 1934_-_._. GAL. 25 aries in Youngstown, Cleveland, Warren, 
Do_.._._.--------- fe, dow. ----..._-| FL..| May 10, 1925._.__. 62. 70 Niles, Canton, and Massilion, Ohio;:Cum- 
Dig bisee eke tess eece O02. 025005522 FL___] May 28, 1935_____- 1, 468. 80 berland, Md.; Monroe, Mich:; Pitts! 
DO ce occ sinew ee ee Ns OOo oes a Pe O02 tee 4. 600. CO and Beaver Falls, Pa.; South:Chicago. 
DOice oie ewe oe We BO ee ee) Pb May 31, 1935._.._. 3. O79. 60 May 2-July 1937.38 
j DT: aun ei eee eps ee ee | Canton, Ohio-___. FL____| Apr. 30, 1934__.__. 45.20 
DO escivsesteuccs eee. G2 barat Can-} FL.... ay 20-June 23, | 27,281.83 
n, ete. 1937. 
Do..._._..._--....-_...___! Birmingham, Ala.| FL_.-.| Mar. 12. 1934_.___. 582. 84 
Do..._..------.---------_-2| Warren, Ohio.._..] FU_...| dune 7, 1937.-..._.| 2, 80040 
*% Subsidiary of National Steal Corporation. Be Pt. 23, exkibit ert P. 9923; see also pts. 19, $2, and 38, passim, for a description ofthe 
% Subsidiary of Weirton Eteel Co. activities of the Pennsy!vania R. R. police in the strike. 
3 8u of Ohfo' Brass Co. Original invoices indicate shipment care of F.H - % Purchased for the Anthracite Institute. (See testimony of Walter Gorden Merrit, 


pt. 2, pp. 425 1, and testimony. eee cae pt. 2, pp: ‘414 ff.) 


Bellows, sing agent. . 
8 Pt. 21, exhibi t 4202, pi Pp. 9296-0297; and testimony of William Frew Long and Franklin as otter as of Pittsburgh. 
GQ. Smith, pt. 21, pp. 9163-9164, ate Pt. 23, exhibit 4312, p. 9923. 


Dot ee do. ---.! FL.22! Fane 12, 1937__._ 50.00 | (52, 510. 05] : 5 


Purchasers of over $1,000 worth of tear and sickening gas and ape eran of law-enforcement agencies, January 1988 through June 8 
1987—Continu é 


Purchaser Location Vendor Date Amount Total Developments in labor situation Cause nahiveer; or strike 
Republic Stee] Corporation— 9 
ontinued. E. 
Union Drawn Stee] Co.%_.| Massillon, Ohio___| FL_...| May 26, 1934_____- $9. 00 | 
D0 oss on isc cons bs. GOs ce B®__.| Jane 7, 193§____-_. 315. 00 
DiGi eee et ss rT aeRO FL___.| June 1. 1937_____.- 1, 847. 66 9 
Do ie ahS ane als SSN Chicago, Mi__---_- FL.__.| June 2, 1937__.___- 2,081. 20 z 
eto eee Beaver Falls, Pa_.{ FL__..} Jnne 1, 1937____.._] 1,352.66 | ($5,605 52) m 
Truster Steel Co.%e____ Uevcant: Ohio_..| LE__.| Jan. 23, 1935._...-- 213.90 J. 22 Lk Strike (Truscon Stee] Co., Cleveland, Obio) | Wage increase.* ron) 
See aaa RUES Seemann FL....| June 1, 1987_......| 2,749.22 Jan. 1, 1935.24 y 
Deo oS ole ee Sa Y ean eetown: FL __.|----. do.......-..-.| 2,848.02] (5,831.14) a 
Steel & Tubes, Inc... ___. Cleveland, Ohio...{ FL...}-.-..do..-_--.--2-. 2, 791. 32 {oo Strike (Steel & Tubes, Inc., Elyria, Ohio}, | Wages and working con- a 
DO oo ceccce soi eeccct [osc M02 22252500222 FL._..| Nov. 12, 1935__.... 154.71 May Is, 1935.34 ditions we _ 8 
DO 2c ccccscaesee setts a cuBEstOws, FL_.._| May 6, 1985_____-. 1,199.87 | (4,145. 90, a 
Corrigan, McKinney Steel Cleveland, Ohio_. | FL_...} June i, 1937_.___--. 2, $53.32 | (2, 953. 32) 
up: an 2 Cos et at i: (: FL.Wf oe do... 12... 2,884.22 | (2,884. 22) 
Niles Steel-Products Co.%_| Niles. Ohio___.-_-| FL_.-.|.....do_......-.-_- 2, 630.42 | (2, 630. 42) ; 
Mahoning Supply ¢ Co.%_..| Indiana, Pa___...- FL....| Sept. 30. 1933_____. 60. 00 (60. 00) , ; b=. 
Newton Steel .--.-.| Monroe, Mich._..| FL ..| Apr. 24, 1935_.___- 2, 085. 26 j_.-...--.... Strike (Newton Steel Co., Monroe, Mich.), | “*Other."’ 34 Ry 
00 eee uo SOO 22 Sete Se FL__..j---..do0___.-...---. 133. 20 Apr. 18, 1935.#¢« > 
D0 oe acco oss 0022 -scdciS2c: AM...] June 10, 1937__._.- F 480. 60 y 
D0. 3.2) eon ce eee C1 (x pepe reameaceetis AM...J..-.. do_-_-.-_-----} 38330. 54  o) 
DO ese asa (ee aie OE AM...|._.-. O02 a 35 237.60 bs 
[1 AEE BR do____--.--- | FL.__| June 5, 1937-22777 ¥ 456.00 | (3,733. 10)| cal 
Spang Chalfant & Co., Inc___.| Pittsburgh, Pa__-.)._..--.-|..--..---.----------|-----.------ 5, 281.35 | Strike, Oct. 3-5, 1933. .-.__. jeewateecneunwese Recognition. ro} 
FSG eae ig ere eee ROPERS (AREER 9 Fo Spe tee em FL._..| Oct. 10, 1933__._-. 1,378. 70 mo 
DO oa a dS [eee ee FL_.L_}..---do_2 2. 2.22. 128. 80 ie 
DO uae soto ead do__.---.....-| FI. ...|..---do_._..2.-..| 1,848.40 af 
| 2 Enea e Nae a CE SR (ee FL___|_.... Decals 1, 453. 75 Ke 
DOs eek Lee eek «1 eee eee PYc2s) 22 dOe 2 oo coe 417. 60 @ 
LD: ee Ra te OSE NETS (Fe eee FL..__| Oct. 30, 1936______. 54.10 ie 
Standerd-Oil Cos 25 ce ec al cake clon See cdal as ce cecclécetescuece! 1, 721. 88 a 
Standard Qil-Co. of Cali- | Richmond, Gait, LE..-_.} July 6, 1934..__.... 150. 86 (150, 86); Longshore and maritime stsdke on West coast, | Closed shop. E. 
fornia. j ; May 9-July 31, 1934. : = 
* SDO0u 6 sown aes cceeteesecs ar Francisco, | LE_...| July 3, 1934._..__- 132. 00 voke and shipping strike, Mar. 9-June 17, S 
i : l 
DO eos et oe te OL soe see LE___.| Jaly 5, 1934.2... 284.14 ed 
ecctewase et cre ose -----90__--------.- LE.._.} July.6, 1934_.___. 94. 37 
eS tuuee ese oars ook | = pot Suase LE__._| July 27, 1934____.. 146. 98 
DOn ose hes el oes eds ec LE___.| May 1, 1935__-_... 103. 94 (761. 43) 
Standard Of] Co. of Ghio___ Gieveland, Ohio} LE. ae 30, 1934__.__. 778. 10 
NM weeea sees ocheo MOL cose ..-! FL..| May 18, 1934... 31. 50 (809. 60) 


San O} Co_.__---....--------- Potatoes Pe Paths 2 A ob thas eee e 

Sun Oi] Co__-._-_--.---.-. a! LE___.j| Oct. 24, 1933__._._- 27.00 

Do...-__.---..--------| Akron, Ohio._....] FL... | Apr. 30, 1934._..-- 242. 70 

DOs e Cleveland, Ohio._| FU....| Apr. 25, 1934...... 705. 60 

DO. soscee52cet ese Marcus Hook, Pa.| FL..-.| Aug. 19, 1936_..-.-. 198. 00 

re EL building & Dry- Chester, Pa_..... FL__. | Dae. 12, 1936..---. 570. 12 
0.@ 

eo Se Se cet ale So Ove wees woe Pipe se Osa eee keke 687. 80 

Tallassee Mill Co._......-_..-. Als____- FT.._..] Sept. 14, 1934__..._}--...------- 

Texas Co.4t_..._.--.--.-.------ Port Arthur, Tex_}._ -.---].--------..----~----]------------ 

Do.....-----—-------------- ee dO ce FL._..| Oct 28, 1935_.....- 1, 521. 00 

Do_- "|e ee GO| FLL. | Ort. 28, 1935... 115, 50 

Thomaston n Gotton Mills._....] Thomaston, Ga_-_]......-.]-.---------- SS eet se pa 

DO. co ees osc aaa ns FL....| Sept. 13, 1934_....- 978 35 

D6) oh eee a | oe ca J ROnSecos FL___| Sept. 15, 1934.._..- 220. 12 

Thompson Products, Ine.47___ Beira Mitehiu 3] 2223 sc2 eck eetecece. see neet ccc 

ies coe Se ees O__.-.--..----| LE....| Apr. 10, 1987_.~.-- 6, 452. 00 

“Cleveland, Ohio._.| M-_..._| Aug. 19, 1935..._.. 128. §2 

M____- Aug. 27, 1935_.-__- 17.17 

LE__..} Aug. 15, !925_..._- 270. 0 

“Fitesbarss Pei hed cl os ceeeee lent ceececcfasSeseecesee 

FI_._.| Oct. 7, 1933__---- 18. 00 

FL_.W_]_----do__ 2-2 380. 00 

FL..._|---.-€6........--.. 300. 00 

FLW 20025 cseccescus 480. 00 

FL__.| Oct. 10, 1933_.._. 742. 80 


ad sp rooted Ate ‘of Republic Steel Corporation. 

%e Became bile Steel tee) Corporation subsidiary in October 1935. 
™> Became Republi ic Steel Corporaicn subsidiary in June 1935. 

# Braham Laboratories, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. ~ 

# Delivered to the city of Monroe. 


orpora ; 
# This parchase was made by a man using the name “George Martin,” as a representa- 
tive of Thompson Products, Inc. (See exhibits 5875 and 5876-C.) 


1, 900. 80 


General textile strike, Septeraber 1934 Me___ 
Gulf coast maritime and longshore strike, 


Oct. 2-December 1935. 


Genera? textile strike, September 1934 *¢__..- 


Strike, July 25-Aug. 13, 1935_.-....-..-------- 


Strike, Feb. 20-Mar. 5, 1937 


em ne mew een eee 


Becoenttions wages, and 
hours. 


Recormeien and wages.?* 
0. 


Do.*« 


Discrimination. 
Wuges. 
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Purchasers of over $1,000 worth of tear and sickening gas one oe saver exclusive of law-enforcement agencies, January 1983 through June. 
| n o 


Location Vendor Developments in !abor situation Cause roche or strike 
eeckose is ---------.--] Strike at Clairton, Pa. plant October 1983 @e__| Recognition.4« 
Ohi Gencral steel strike threat. October 1933_.____| 
Sowsccans ese General stzel strike threat, June 1934 3¢___.___ Do.te 
Sedwecleasncacseecisn Duquesne, Pa_...| FL__.- 
DO noc ssccceseccccccn ec] soc. OO zeccc ce ccs --| FL. 
DOs ooo foe dO ee 
Ooo io cette cs_| Farrell, Bo 
Minois Steel Co.8_2 ooo “Chicago, 0 ‘i UP IaS ROE EN (ae 1” eRe ate eT EE a ee Do.%e 
DOs22nccce sense ccc do 
a aa aicahoe SerracaRrSEE Pas « |: Pomme See ee 
June 19, 1934_____. i 
Garecie tikes: Steel Cor- L._..} Feb. 14, 1935_..___ 18.00 
poration.© a . 
DO coos a dO FL_._.| Apr. 15, 1935_____- 28. 00 ‘ 
Lorain Steel Co.8_________ Johnstown, Pa__..| FL..._| “Aug. 3, 1933___..__ 48.00 [2-2 General steel strike threat, October 1963 !5___ Do, 
DO oc cdeeccnscew es oes do_.-.....-..--] FL....| Sept. 30, 1933___._. 180. 00 ; 
DOs soa 8 oe (s ( See ee FL.... Oct. 10, 1983__...._ #013. 40 


Don ee TT} FEI Sept. 30, 1935---| 40.83 | 1, 206.92) 


YOUVI JO SLHOIY GNV HOdddd WAH JO SNOELVIOIA 


Nationa] Tube Co.#______- Elwood City, Pa_.| FL...) Oct. 10, 1933______ 804.00 |_..-....-- J. ON ae Ble 5 a er te a ts es Do.ié 
D | L Oct. 9, 1933..-._.__ 194. 70 General stee! strike threat, June 1934 2¢_______ Do.t« 
Oct. 13, 1933._..._. 6. 00 Berger strike in Canton. Mey 27-June LI Do.#e 
Oct. 2, 1933__....-_ 55. 00 Strike threat at Duquesne works of Carnegie | Hours and wages. 
July 24, 1933... 15.00 Steel Co.; May 31, 1935.4 ; 
Sept. 30, 1933__... 7&3. 00 
Oct. 4, 1933.-.____ 60. 90 
Oct. 9, 1934......- 513. 60 
Oct. 3, 1933......1-. 331. 43 
Oct. 11, 1933_...._. 990. 00 
Oct. 17, ¥933....__- 398. 00 H 
Mar. 15, 1933 _2...- 34. 50 
' Oct. 11, 1933___- 20. 00 
June 15, 1984___... 105. 
May. 13, 1935_..__. 43e 3, 865. 45 
June 4, 1935_._.__- 4#3¢ 2,310.30 | (10, 357. 48) ; 
H.C. Frick Coke Co.@____ Duluth. Mion_...} FL__| Feb. 20, 1934... 3,391.08 J... Strike in Fayette County. Pa., mines, July- | Recognition and wages. 
Do. ..----..--.----.] New Salem, Pa...) FL.-| July 21, 1933-_..__. 281. 70 Aug. 21, Sept. 12-October 1933 . 
b D 11 eee ear nan I PER alse Sai FL._.} July 32, 1933_.__- 26. 40 General coal strike Sept. 23, 1935, thvcabened Wages.a« 
NOsn se. ossecc else Rootes 00-0. 1, 943. 40 since Mar. 31, 1935.1% 
DOos ool eeaver soe Pittsburgh, Pa....| FL j.___- C1 | Soe eee 798. 
Dass ob e c ot dO ee FL_...| Aug. 12, 1933_._._. 1, 824. 90 
DO! oso sseeitececcicss}eccke (ae FL_..| Aug. 7, 1933..-.... 1, 584.00 
Oss oa vocwaacuecetacetseces NG cccesaanc sas PL_..; Oct. 9, 1933... 485. 00 
[DT een ene! (ene doi. FL__..} June 7, 1934_..__._ 410. 40 
DG. sccecnc sees): @o___._-.---..] FL ..| July 31, 1935...) 1,064.00 
DO soso iocewe cece ere Scottdale, Pa__....| FE. -.| June 12, 1933_____. 96. 
D025. cee so cscs eld a aRE Ia FLL] J une 22. 1933.22. 120. 06 
Ose cabessicscn5 255] seen PdOnsclawe etc ed FL__..| July 19, 1933....._. 308. 
DG@eo sees cecnveccscc cc Gary. WY. Va__..--] FL. ..} July 21, 1933... 130. 70 | (12, 443. $3) 
ee States Con! & Coke} Lynch, Ky--..-.--| FL _--}.....do-—-_--.-._. 130.70 {|........__..| Organizing drive, July 1933 @/___. -........... 
0.43 . 
DO so ccceteccsceeccesstlio 3 dO es FL__._| July 31, 1933_--.... 120.00 
DOseccssvs ete ee C0 ssss es cisce FL_...| Aug. 20. 1933...... 424. 18 
DO nso eee soe Nos G0 a ---~! Oct. 19, 1933... 50. 3 


1} Pittsburgh Press, Oct. 1-5, 1933. 

se General strike threat, scheduled for June 16, 1934 (resolution of the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel & Tin Workers of North America adopted at the convention 
on Apr. 17, 1934; see tes exhibit 4305, p- 9782). 

. 2, exhibit 

e « Subsidiary of the United Sts States Steel Corporation. 

@e Pittsburgh Pregs, Oct. 1-9, 1933. 

ab PMbore®: Press, Mey 31 and June 1, 1935. 


“te Original invoices made out to A. H. Baum, Federal Laboratories salesman. Infor- 
mation was supplied to the committee hy Federal Laboratories that these munitions were 
for the National Tube Co. 

«ad Strikes in Fayette County, Pa. at the H. C. Frick Coke Co. mines. Pittsburgh 
Press, August-October eee 

e Strike of 400,000 coal miners eng alge cae ag Strike calls had been temed 
5 times since Mar 31, 1935= Pittsburgh Press, 1935. 

@/8. Rept. No. 6, pt. = 76th Cong., Ist sess., p. tr. 


’ 


OE, 
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Purchasers of over $1,000 worth of tear and sickening gas and equipment, exclusive of iaw-enforcement agencies, January 1988 through J une. : 
1987—Continued 
Purchaser Location Vendor Date Amount | Total Developments in labor situation Cause of ouike or strike 
United States Steel Corpora- 
tion—Continued. 
United States Coal & | Pittsburgh, Pa....{ FL...) Jan. 15, 1935....._. $576. 00 
Coke Co.4—Continued. 
Do.@_ 2. oe . W. Va__....| FL....| July 31, 1933_._..... 228. 00 
DO sso c esis cecdoee se[ 5s cce0Oiaess cele FL....| Aug. 22, 1933....:. 503.18 
Die ee eo osennceoe FL___.| Oct. 12, 1933. 60.85 | ($2,082. 78) 
American. Sheet & Tin Gary, Ind.........] FL-...| June 15, 1984____.- $23.00 7.2 General stee} strike threat. October 1983 14___ Resognition 
Plate Co.@ General steel strike threa’, June 1934 %6_______ 
D225 2600-3 02st tect cnc OOiso2 oh ccs FL...| June 13, 1934...._- 784. 00 
DO spon oetiwanecwdennd Farrell, Pa..-.... FL.__| Oct. 8, 1933... 30. 00 
D0. fcc bs es seclccct Pittsburgh, Pa....} FU_-2.j.....do- 2.2.22... 709. 20 
j b (, Sepe ae Rn eECS eRe neN (EIR 1 fe Peeeheee ede ane FL....| June 18 1934 bpaiatied 821. 90 
DIO d cshotccuseepeewene Sige eOOic coenccel We diewcliclncOOscsencicceaas 1, 461. 00 
Qneowctcdncsserencewat|ecae O0encssecccecee| Fac] SUNS 2, 1934. ..... 1,256.60 | (5,974. 60) 
Tonnes Coal, Iron & } Birmingham, Ala.| FL....| Oct. 6, 1933........ G6.90 |e cewek Sure at coal mines, Apr. 14, 1954, May 8, 
(7 ¢ 
DO sews. cgacteserscoleses do...-....--.--| FL-_| Jan. 15, 1934_...... 106. 80 Strike at ore mines, May 4, 1934 June 2, 
D0 so vecee ei cooks cecce sees do.............| FL _...| Apr. 18, 1934.2... 1, 190. 00 :1934.43¢ 
DO vce scccedaseseead |seaes OOo coucwe cents FL._..| May 2, 1934....... 92. 40 Strike threat at coal mines, Mar. 31, 1935. «3 
D022 ise soveec lace ons eae OO vsee tec cscs FL....| May 3, 1934...._.. 92. 40 
DOs esoci we ssekete okies ec ace fs (se oe FL._.] May 5, 1934......- 102 30 
DO. coset ese cs ce cesus| ce @o..........-..] FL...) May 10, 1934...._- 54.90 
DO seen d ce sce eon [che WO si cca ce ceee FL_...|_....do.2 2... 100. 80 
DOs csdeosescesse cee les ces OOne oscscces .-..| Mar. 14, 1935_...- 222. 60 
DOs. ws ee ( {sakes eaenr ee FL....| Mar. 27, 1935_..... 88.50 } (2, 148. 50) 
Doo cccesc2cesssocseses sles do... ....] FL | Nov. 4, 1935-2... 13.00 
paeeieen Bridge Co.@.___.| Ambridge, Pa__...| FL_.-.} Aug. 18, 1933._.... 29. 50 j---.--.-...- General steel aoe threat, October 1933 1) Do) |; 
memacesccicct secu owas a lanews do...-.......| FL] Oct. 4, 1933_..-.--_ 632. 00 Strike, Oct. 3-5, 1933... Do. 
Do cbtecewntwomtsuoscacfecusc OO necncscecece FL... Oct. 9, 1933........ 660. 20 
pos ieising Co ___| Vitsburgh, Ba] FE] Rte woe] RB] Lg ral captive mine strike, July-October | Recognition and wages." 
National g Co.8____| Pittsburg 8... jee | JUNG 22, 1933_....- ~---...--.-./ Gene geaptive ne str 3 uly-Octo tion and 10s 
WO. oe eesass cecwctcclsceuc sco eccecess FL..._| Oct. 10, 1935....2.. 50. 00 1933.%0 
DO nes ccuneecicscécecuc Cannonsburg,.Pa.| FL_...| June 12, 1933_..... 96. 00 
DG once Sodeuwcedes ica’ pidOnecccausassee FL-....| July 20, 1033_...... 120.00 
DOs escei cdc ocs ese cd do............] FL.| Aug. 18, 1934....._ 25. 37 
Do. aciicte Glee cueus eeood : [cS ee FL....| July 21, 1933_...... 130. 70 


[| nee wee er an nee we wen oen focus 


Do. (2 (1 ea ne Nie arent BME SEES Sept. 18, 1934._.... 
weet Point Mig. Co. .--...| West Point, Gaicolicinct cs 


LE. “Sept. 19, 1934_____ 


FL... 


Aug. 27, 1934______ 


on 
¥ 


ween men cer ne 


ge 
8 


(487. 44) 
1, 722. 55 


General textile strike threat, September 


Recognition. 
1934. tte ; 


08 


yOaWT 40 jel ape ‘GNV HOWsIdS AIA JO SNOLLVIOIA” 


do_...........} PL..] Sept. 13, 1934-4. 607.95 


(: [: NAR a ERs ss - 5 PRON aR, eaueea Cn a 126. 90 
FL.__| Sept. 18, 1934_____. 121. 16 
FL....| Sept. 17, 1934._.._. 420.00 
Ses aso cosaa steccuvactsssccloces laweees see 1, 364.00 | Strike, Oct. 3-5, 1933___---. 2. Do 
FL....| Oct. 10, 1933_....- 5644.00; 2. 
FL..LL}-L.. C: |; eae 142. 80 . 
FL... do. - 657. 60 2 F 2 
peerboottoc sus cce st eee ce oetee en Secs 28, 385. 39 | General steel strike threat, October 1933 19. Do.'+ 
Do Indian LE....| June 14, 1934..-__- 724. 09 General steel strike threat, June 1934 96... . “Do. - 
‘| Ind Strike, May 27, July 1937 Met peer - Do. So 
do... LE....| June 26, 1934..:_._}- 1,724.60 y ae “ a 
‘FL...| Feb. 24, 1933... 330. 00 . , 
do ¥FL....| Oct. 10, 1983;_.._. 198.00 Lt 
FL...}| Oct. 2, 1933:..22. 200. 00 
FL._.| Oct. 13, 1933....... 939. 60 
; FL..__} June 6, 1934..-..__ 6, 027. 00 
: FL....; June 11, 1934...... 30.00 oe 
FL_._.| Novy. 30, 1934....__ 35.00 
M 43__.| May 12, 1937___._. 13, 486. 50 - 
M.....| May 15, 1937__-___ 1, 332.00 
M..... May 25, 1987._..__ 4# 995.00 eee 
Do do. a a M......| May 27, 1937...... 720. 00 nts ; ; 
Buckeye Coal Co.t7._ Nemacolin, P a....| FL....| July 31, 1933_.-.... 647.00 |--.-..-.....| Strike, Oct. 10, 1933 #7e. ol “Other.” #e 
| 2 [: SRS Eee et AO) (enone Cs (1 Sane FL_WLL|..2. dO. 366. 00 aoe ia. 
| 5 [> Re merece ee Meee C3 Je seen Nene FL....| Dec. 4, 1933 Sees 650. 60 1 ee a ar: 
Ciranid (Otel oss loads ke ek ecules loseeste Pe coceseteen eaten. iearcwsesnes 490, 536. 93 , oe Bie ee ss 
LL A EC CL A AAC EL LC tn 
4e Testimony of Borden Burr, counsel, the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co.,  Engelhart, sales manager of the Manville Mar:facturing Corporation, and shipped to 
pt. 3, p. 736. The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. without invoice. 
4 Billed to H. C. Frick Coke Co. (See exhibit 3571, pt. 15-D, p. 6979.) # See testimony of James M. Woltz ob July 30, peri appearing in pt. 27, which shows 
“s A threatened strike at the West Point Manulacturing Co. was not called. (See delivery was to the sheriff.of Mahoning Count 
pt..7, pp. 2483-2495, and pp. 2685-2708 ) ? Subsidiary of The Youngstown Sheet & Tu e Co. 
a“ Of this s purchase $8,142 was obtained from the Lake Erie Chemical Co. by W. A. e Pt. 23, exhibit 4314, pp. 9924-9925. 
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Appenpix B. PurcHasers oF THAR AND SICKENING GAB AND Equir- 
MENT, Exciusry5 or. LAw-ENFoRCEMENT AGENCIES, $300-$1,000, 
JANUARY 1933 TaRovucH JUNE 1937 


. u 5 purchasers 
1088 ne cecwanews ec ele seceded chow bets fess lute swavelscecs -- $11, 221. 47 
NOMA oe ccccccawadciccssndee ccc bose leasteucossescccetaces 97, 654, 13 
M086 oon < cncewacesnecedesabevsdedeg case eerie ool ckeeececoks 12, 524. 36 
§ OBB cece ucae east ae ees lee teach oe eee te 4, 400. 43 
1087 oo-2 ss os tae soe foe toa ees ote eee cccetecaczecevececceze 1, 441, 80 
SepanGeupeeeseutenwaceandetavewsuceosalasvesessex 57, 632, 19 : 
Purchaser Location Vendor Date Amount Total 
Aberfoyle Manufacturing Co-..-. Chester, Pa......... E...- 4, 1934 [0-2 2...026- $404. 00 
Aiken Mills.............2........ Langley, 8. O....... LE.... Sant. 6, 1934 |_...-....-.- 498. 25 
Alabama Fue] & Iron Co......... Bicminghiem, Alen feeeceweelsoet ushecelooe ft eoeaekeees 468. 10 
DO seco cs ors ete sc teed les 6 OO eee oe ce FL....] Mar. 29, 1934 |- $46. 20 
D0: coscestisdude Sees esssouweleeek oe oghesasvosiodes L....] Mar. 30, 1934” ~ 257. 40 
DOs ssc losses sevelcseneecedleekee Ci | faeiepeee ene Sei FL....| Apr. 13, 1934 22, 50 
DO ssi ecses orcs esse cseocecsaleescd 0 FL....| Apr. 18, 1934 33. 00 
D0 sesseeccecenvececcccsdeedeslseccs OO: - cccscenneceed FL....| Apr. 20, 1934 66. 00 
D0 jeco secs dest Sworns eucseeoe Leeds, Ala.....-...- FL....| Apr. 19, 1934 33. 00 
Alaska Siena COs.2 222225521 Beattle,. Washb.....-. LE....| Nov. 10,1936 }|.....-...... 389. 
ber Pare Corporation of Amer- Pittsburgh, Pa...... eAeete settee cep cce stool tobe 921.10 
DOvisscensutesoswstcclvacecseliawcd OO sooo ces ccc eetes| eo ed eeecs oe ated BtSe 
DO. estes ccenvaseselevosncese Detroit, Mich....... LE....| Oct. 31. 1933 68. 00 
DO sosssrs eis cde edocs eee Cleveland, Ohio...) FL....| Mar. 12, 1934 261, 20 
DOs o2sccessesetscucecscedacce New Kensington, Pa. FL....| Sept. 8, 1933 37. 50 
DOs cewsncnsscccnocscusccsccecieseed oe Diwéaseecenees. FL....| Mar. 5, 1934 240. 00 
DOs ccccossscewecceccckcéees ce [ho<-OOlc oe ce FL....| Sept. 4, 1934 80. 00 
DOs co sesce bocce cesschizscces Fitesburdh, Pa.....- FL....| Sept. 30, 1933 60. 00 
DO. io swiodscceswbsdescdesdews fesse SOOccccec ech esesdc FL....| Aug. 3, 1934 160. 40 
DO. sccscewe ccc secon ceceetsfosestOOl cece scoseteese FL....| Jan. 20, 1935 24. 00 
Anmee can-Hawailan Steamship | San Francisco, Call{ct-2 .2es4 ose recess seca sedaceee es 719, 44 
DO be sesec ces sieseesceec ee coss |e OO seen wes cuseek FL....| July 11,1934 136. 98 
DO visseccececsseseccesoncecca|lie- O0scccb- 52 62 see 5c FL....| July 21, 1934 542, 20 
DOs. os ecto cteect stele ccees ne (Soese 00.232 2eoecs2scke FL....}| Oct. 30, 1936 20. 82 
DO ssc cecscn coc otoee sc 2ceeenas edi. OO.coesecccsb Secs FL....| Oct. 31, 1936 19. 44 
American Metal Co.of New Mex- | Terrero, N. Mex....| FL....| Feb. 19, 1936 }............ 306. 00 
American Optical Co............- Southbridge, Mass..| LE....| Sept. 19, 1934 j............ 870. 00 
penn Radiator Co.!.........- Bayonne, N.J_.....|--.----. suateuwsds ooseeleecscedecees 618, 00 
ind Dawteccbadoweaseccbeecoualecexs do.....-...---..-] FL....| Dec. 16, 1% 558. 60 
De ska eeucGawuseuncSesacdwe|uacee O0scsisesetecsy.< FL....| Dec. 19, 1933 69. 40 
Ames Baldwin Wyoming Co...... sealer aaldecd cdi WO fc sc555 | secta vecteccetelustavevese oo 605. 60 
DOsiserewiwn cobs Cates sous sec esos sGOscu. sects: FL....| July 24, 1934 500. 00 
DO i oi ec i ccSeedetvscebeeucafeslan do RIE Shs hee Sok FL....| Aug. 6, 1934 105. 60 
Amtorg Trading Co...... 22.2.2... “New York, N. Y...-| FL...-| Apr. 28,1933 |......_....- 339. 43 
Ashtabula Bow" socket Co252.02 Ashtabula, Ohio... .}......-2. [2.222222 2- 2-22] eee 423. 26 
On 2ecde oo cte ie t ee dew al ees bectoveusvewees LE....| May 23, 1934 135. 00 
DOs cose seen ac eewersesSeken dooce eO0sccsedocecee ss M..... Mar. 12,1935 288, 25 
Associated Of} Co........ 0.00... rer Callf......2.. FL...) Apr. 24,1935 |............ $27. 33 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co......_- Pittsburgh, Pa_....-|..-.--.-|... 0-2. eee fee eee eee ee 603. 03 
DOs cccsdecisesccscsasassecesalscest 00; c5sec2se5. 35 FL...-/-Apr. 12, 1933 28,00 
DO foresee svev cb aenesnceceiseecosee 0022 o ee ce FL....| Dee. 10, 1934 240. 00 
DO ne ssock Pace yadceassteseees's Chicago, Ul........- FL....| Feb, 28, 1933 9175.03 
DOs kein cee week i cwsdssen boelesece (1 te epee ere FL....| Oct. 17,1938 3 60. 00 
Bergofl Detective Agency... ....-- “Newark, N.J_...--- FL....| Oct. 2, 1934 |.--.-.. 2... 394. 80 
Bloomsburg Silk Co... ese. Bloomsburg, Pieces tecces 2s ese s soo ee as eelsseoes 364. 00 
DO ween oh soca ea ee ee eek (, (eee eee FL....] Sept. 10, 1934 120, 00 
seeeeascdeccecedauceececces|scecs 7 bee needles FL....| Sept. 11, 1034 196. 09 
Swebuduwed ease deceecdaedens[anveasQOsecccarcetiesds ...-| Bept. 29, 1934 48, 00 
Philadelphia POe ons les cet | Adis teccecewes|seseescscdes 641, 30 
wteesaceticcbwnedcets «eeve's [cic saeAQ0sercevseeees ses FL....| Mar. 3, 1934 153. 00 
eicl eich adwawoscatessewcsemd asad : ORO FL....|..-.-do_..-.. 326. 30 
czy $00 nested ies cu FL....| Mar. 7, 1934 162. 00 
“Birmingham, Al@docecsewes lel. coecnccecs|Looessets ee 356. 60 
Sieofewsescnsutessecee's duc ooxe do 0......--.-.--.'-| FL...| July oo 1935 60. 00 
Lo dsdedd Ooete sce etevicaessd ofscee sOOssececscsseos ce FL....|.....do.-.-...- 306. 60 
San Fraucties, Calif.| LE....| Sept. “9, 1933 |.......-.... 358. 42 
Richmond, Mo.....|-..-----]---------------}o---- +e ee ee: 411. 60 
. Calvert, care of Calvert |....- COs coc esc ek eeu ess FL....| June 9, 1936 75. 00 
Farms. 
DOs ocwoscsensct eee cece delesess Cs (; tee eee FL....| Sept. 29, 1938 336. 60 


1 Subsidiary of American Radiator & 


Sanitary Corporation 


Tee Shipped to White House Milk Co., Manitowoc, Wis., a ‘subsidiary of the Great Atiantle & Pacific 
+ Shipped to the Red Top Milk Co., a subsidiary of the Great Atlantic & Pactfic Tea Co. 


©. 191 
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Nots.—For the sources from which this tabulation was prepared see introductory note on appendix A, 


VIOLATIONS OF FREE SPEECH AND RIGHTS OF LABOR 213 


Purchasers of tear and sickening gas and equipment, exclusive if law-enforcement 
agencies, $S00—$1,000, : anuary 1988, through June 1987-~Continued 


Purchaser Location Vendor Date Amount Total 
Oash canteen phictiaser)4._.__. Ohicago, Ill... ...... ‘FL....| Mar. 8, 1937 $475. 20 9870.60 
PP RSs ae Pittsburgh, Pa.....-| FL_.-.|. Oct. ..3,1936 40 
Central Minotg Light Go:_..-.2..] Peoria, tz... ----- LE... V 2985 |oceenecee-]- 08 
ustrial Service Co... Pittsburgh, fe AORN) SRR ema nee ee | 718, 
Do Sicsuad Cae sbawnchen cece: pudbiecs cUOsccousebuecwexe LE....] Apr. 26, 1034 353. 70 
Ooo icine dueecanckwentereandocsee ae Speen Pear ~| LE....] Sept. 18, 1934 360. 00 
Ouse’ Brass & Copper Co...-...-. Gieveland, Ohio..... y FF Eel (area aniston (acinar es ron 300. 00 
Vdieeiinenun iaakaceauwcetewmulede ae do....-...---.---| LE....] Apr. -30, 1934 83, 50 
Do Uslsticccwwecedecccosccces Euclid Village, Ohio.| LE.--.|..-..do__..... 194. 00 
D0 ose 2ecaceeececcadsesesee Cleveland, hia, ewes FL....| Apr. 25, 1934 31, 50 
Chigvola Manufacturing Co. ..... com Path -.--| LE....] Sept. 7, 1034 |.......--2.. 300. 00 
Clark Thread Co. of Georgia. ...- dale, pees dene ves aie sensece eect lnceh cave oe ee 306, 74 
ae Sbalecbeeeesewcertessszssstlecsee ao a eb ooe pose Sao FL....] Sept. 13, 1934 306, 81 
i decou aca pieicie oh losessAO ccs eee FL....| Sept. 27, 1034 50.93 | 
Cloveld Graphite Brours Co... Gisvecand; “Ohio Ripesnanl sbiecssacdascucl eww ausocoon 487.45 
Rasch via ia tans Edceatacn cis ncdbiae ec ao. pebsuateaedval Me Bees | a seeaiacurseen 416. 38 
Ooh cede des biaececdoscsceccculetssQ0nscce. cucacenak Dh wcccfosrskcnsscasecs * 71.07 
Conins % kien Céenaeatlon. Philadeipia Pa oad easeebau ees wee sa ceae anwasDeanecs 618, 12 
chs Saecoumeateonaneauesacctise ee A@aisciacslenk eee LE.... Bent. 21, 1934. 379. 61 
re the Soca wcae see eSe ckeeelusee}esess a0 eetecccoenuseen FL....j Sept. 25, 1934 : 79. 50: 
DO secs eoescec croc c testes Bristol, R. I..-....-- FL... Sent. 12, 1934 - §4.00 
Columbla Radiator Co_.......... McKeesport, Pa... .|.-..---.|..----eseece--+| seen ences ee- 306. 80 
DOs see ie ccs ee dcsteesacec bese. Ce (ree eee FL....| Apr. 13, 19347}. 10.80 7: ed 
DOs icc occcketodelcnatetececelscece G0. ccc casdecdess FL....} Feb. 7, 1936 30. 00 
Oe. cst ecascenstcceksecseececlecows C0sseccesceseee ek FL....] Feb. - 8, 1936 118. 00 
DO! scist chs. ceossbeccssledcfosesc (1 (1 rae eee FL....] Mar. 10, 1936 50, 00 
ian ioceddccticcutessceueesceceloe nex ue bsgegadiitesced FL...:| Feb. 10, 1936 100, 00 
LE ENS EES NDI 5, OH i ED FL....] Feb, 12, 1936 60. 00 
Continenial Distilling Corpora- Philadelphia, Pee. lcencveslecpossanusouneel sexe secddvee 720, 0 
on i. 
Wes g valee detente ees leks .d0...-......----.] FL... ‘Apr. 18, 1985 487. 50 
DOs a oicsesesteecescteuees ees mOQccccecsevcawens FL... 178, 50 
DO oa wotce cs catescss aunscoun ese’ O6e.cscccsanacwe) We itswed ADE 2 21; 1038 $4,00 
Cudahey Packing Co............. Newport, Minn..__.}..-..-. elictccecnueccnes ewodseeewuce 481, 70 
Dice retinas haceweawsnees ok OO n sao eeuew aes FL.... ‘May 23, 1934 82. 50 
a Seabetdiwodenccewadeteonae’ 8t. Faull, Minn...... FL....] Nov. 2, 1933 104, 80 
Uacsect Uo secs cecscecetec celecew UOsesseccoscceess sees Nov. 23, 1933 244. 40 
Debardsiehen Coal Corporation. - Birmingba, ya RRS rene) (tea rer nee omen Suoseswaeuce 338. 70 
Situieue Tee Uaetea tay bce eee loses Oeerenucueseriacs FL.... Mar. 8, 1934 70, 20 
De a eeuoe wang aS as dashvases an Sécoscecesskse. FL....} Apr. 13, 1934 120, 00 
DOs Seis sdb scot cos eavoen ees OOsscaco sence FL....} Sept. 13, 1934 148, 50 . 
Phillip Dezildiss Co......-2.2.22. Toledo, Ohio........ FL_...| May 25, 1934 |...-...-.-.. 4. 
Durea Products Co............... Canton, Ohio. .....- LE....| Mar. 9, 1085 j}............ 656.20 
Echota Cotton Mills.....-....... Cathoun; Gassceccs \occe secs enc oS ices cc fec cs cee ents 470. 73 
: me I ee ae a i ee (ER a iceewbececaacen FL....| Sept. 4, 1934 267, 23 
Se Se weseccoowtentscccel eel sence sO0lcede cc seaec es a pt. 13, 1934 212. 60 
Blisabei City Hosiery Co_...... iicabeti Clty N.C lowes sec hececcewocscnaacheseusccteces 300, 40 
Bole ws sohichu Sia ewasSuetetun ansowOOsee, ccccuseceds .-..| Apr. 2, 1936 212. 70 
SA eee ee een ee I 1 («een eee aS FL....| Apr, 10, 1936 167. 70 
E) Paso Electric Co..........---- El Paso, TOE join teclsesexss| Weteodsnceoseac|Jouwenesosss 308, 88 
EES oe ose b bea odbetwaceatocs sos OOses ocedocusese FL....| Mar. 12, 1936 167. 36 
Do... eee ten ae sccuepsies Mise ku do i geneeiaw whee ws -...| Mar. 13, 1936 50. 00 
pee wees de ovascuusocca sues s feet COO scceies uscwese ---| Mar, 14, 1936 60, 00 
Jens sees on oSete coe soa wet as ete do. -..........-.| F..-.] Mar. 10, 1936 | -- 75, 50 
El Belyo veer iced ae aerate aaa Vernalis “Calif eran LE....| July 26, 1934 j...-.....-.- 47.0 
Empire Steel Co........---------- Mansfield, Ohio_.-.- LE....| Jute 20, 1934 |----- 2-2... 606, 90 
aa Associations: ; 7 
Noe Manufacturers Associa- Flint, Mich. ..<.2-. LE....} Oct. 4, 1983 |...-.----... 46.78 
Essex Rubber C0 scuGon doors ae Trenton, IN, Dose ted dacewes leneensescabonsn|casanes skeee $14. 
Oo isos ca vencuadsevdecuace vuslnen sOCneeteewenteoaes FL....| Nov. 23, 1983 802. 40 
DO eoccasevascuscetscelseveul sauces OO sccccadewcaace FL....| Nov. 27, 1933 12.00 
puree Stevedoring Co.........2. Euress, Calli ccs lat eueeal des osontewce cet ecdvedatacase 002, 80 
iL Uadotgiabowiaadencdvmsowas |oaen UOseoeus sateneuar ; =| aur 12, 1935 27, 85 
Do euoustustweades dvedooncssicsouue do Sec otoa aoe FL....] June 56,1935 664. 95 
Examiner Friniing Go Wo cucteeeos San Francisco, Calif.| LE. ..| Sept. 8, 1936 }............ 487.70 
Ko pets © ransportation | Fairmont, W. Va_..|-..--.-.-|:..----------0-|--e-- intees 400. 04 
» Federal Division, 
Vo A Seca beets deatecs os Son sede leases G0 scceevecesecest FL....}] Apr. 10, 1935 9. 38 
Federal Coal & Coke Co.¢....}..... C1 (1 ne ae FL....| Feb. 28, 1933 86, 00 ; 
Dieses sees ibs ecceeess | sees OO. eucbecsclws FL....] Aug. 6, 1933 433. 06 
Jos. B, Finch Co......-.2...-2--. 1819 Broadway. New | FL....] Nov. 6, 1933 |.------....- 61. 25 
Fletcher Mills, Ine........--..... Huntsville, Alice fecsasete beiec cece wees Lowden eeeess p04, 22 
DO esses oe oe eee (1 eee FL....| Aug. 10, 1934 316, 12 
D0 2.seose ec cecSecnietaveeecs lesa do.........-----.]| FL....|..... do......-- 878, 10 


4 See exhibits 3591-A and 3581-B, pt. 15-D, pp. 7009-7010. 
' Subsidiary of Hearst Consolidated Publicat ons, Inc. 
* Subsidiary of Koppers Co. (controlled by Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates). 


214. VIOLATIONS OF FREE 8PEECH AND RIGHTS OF LABOR 


Purchasers of tear and sickening gas and equipment, exclusive of law-enforcement 
agencies, $800-$1,000, January 1988 through June 1987—Continued 


Purchaser Amount Total 


morse Fruit Cannees ecbeese eres pages Sctansenlncdceck sete Sac] salu caowese $327, 42 
Sc cub acwevetionwecewiececsesteeecd do Dec, 26, 1933 $322, 14 
pe Snwdwen ude ccans be cdewsimapnceds SOO 2. 283o cael ed FL....| Jan. 6, 1933 5. 
Flour city Griiamental Tron Co.. -| Sept. 9, 1935 {... 02.20... 750. 06 
roars be tor Co.....-......--.---- Dearbo $ON ec chec tsi c2s| ees oedee see chose sane cles 343. 50 
ie ch wdedeetwccvessebeneases: Oct. 8, 1935 146. 3} 
i. De Jdeseveasleacectecsedcbeese | 7 ee do...-..-- 146, 28 
DOsc test ee eet dO eo od July 25, 1936 51, 00 
. P. Garin Co...................} El Centro, Calif... Jo... fo. fle 332. 75 
DO seorci 2 oe ceatesces cece tose lense. OO. cvscascwceeeee Feb. 21, 1935 1 42, 30 
OU MDDOL cases cocactccecccsdessseeletess O0ix rete cccete L Feb. 20, 1935 1 200, 45 
Kincaid Mills............] Griffin, Ga.__..--.--}--- fee 807, 44 
OSsictcws woabeceddcannceesccc}ecee= 0 Ce .-| Sept. 7, 1934 an. 64 
Do...... (SGéaeorieaaswoacctesselees gt O0ccecssiccesieus L Sept. 13, 1934 530, 30 
UNDO Soc Seed sds cieecseculs hisdocs [ence AO ska cc ke cenrases L Oct. 12, 1934 36. 50 
Hanover Shoe Manuiacturing | Hanover, Pa........|-.------}--..2-.0--- eee fee eee eee 371.70 
Corporation. 
be cewecadauset aca ceboosescce cl sis 200s. ceccek cece ccs July 26, 1934 252, 90 
Saves edeval ceaeakcewaeee del osisd OO ccc coe eo seed L Sept. 10, 1 118, 80 
Hato Coal Corporation -----------| Madisonville, Ky...|........]...---.--------].-.-.------- 316, 50 
DO isecsess ici nceseteecoewess boiet@Oserwnsce ecceae July, 17, 1934}. 63. 50 
ae > Oct. 5, 1933 253. 00 
Hozel-Atias Gises Co.....-.----.- eeling, W. Va..-|........)------2-- 2 eee [e ee ene ween 653, 38 
DO ssncccecescedceesncas aieeea sess-GOls..= eéandceccec|, Mics. Dec. '13, 1935 112, 00 
DO. u ccececescccedeccocvvscessfeccs: dow... secnecee| Muu... Nov. 15, 1935 270. 64 
Kearns-Gorsuch Bottle Co.'_.| Zanesville, Ohio.....| M..... Oct. 17, 1935 270, 64 
Hercules Motor Corporation...... Canton, Ohio. -_..-- May 17, 1934 |... 20222. 342, 00 
Been Coal Oo.....-......-.-..) Scranton, Pa._....--]........]-.---+------%- s|ivecsseodecs 699, 62 
(IDO: wcccccscicctcescceucecuset wcoce OO.s2escccesesud Oct. 31, 1933 240, 61 
ed sicbanwasesedusceewecoeteel fsccsO0ccsctcsnescdcee L Oct. 10, 1933 277. 85 
wwsbnddcvassendeboascunteshicves! do ..... ..--..---] FL Oct. 31, 1933 181, 16 
Hudson Motor Car Co. ..........| Detroit, Mieh......-|.......-|-.------- 2-25 |e eee ee eens 8&5, 21 
DOs esotedcctccccvdccasaveccest ccee dO... cccsscccuees Feb. 7, 1933 |. 499. 21 
: Do... i ndce codecSessdoscods| 21:2 00c.co2. cca sw eed L....] Dee. 30, 1933 110. 00 
Do...... bisacescoresiccussses|cc iecGO: nscisaassosse FL Mar, 26, 1934 120. 00 
) 0X A epee nn ee neeoe On en! AER ey | Seen Rene L Dec. 6, 1935 138. 00 
Do. 3-23.65 pesescdvceccecewess| vse WOsi cc ees ecics. L Dec. 26, 1935 18, 00 
‘Rratchins Co seese Sewer wer ee eee eens ee ee etn cn enema fe eer iene eee we esto tat aoeramdnawue 683 39 
DO sss oetecescindedciescccssss|eccce ae. paby” 13, 1933 # 120, 04 
DO noise deca eetn wee. Sessa sl oo cA cece i et cede L. 19, 1934 * 190. 95 
DOs oo seciscssete ssi cccewssecshascus Oi isswesisccc css L hue. 30, 1933 1¢ 360, 50 
inland Steel Co._.....--...----.. June 15, 1934 j_-......2-.. 494.09 
Jedde- Highland Coal Co.....--.. Joddo} Pai 222s. o el eoccc ccs eacucwsscccecics|oaccewcesss2 §28. 00 
D6. 6 ccccdetosseotcssebesecs selec 5e do seveuvawase secs Dec. 206, 1933 $48, 00 
D0 cess vcewekaccessdnucuscelss,2i00-ccctcascosses Apr. 11, 1436 180, 00 
Johns-Manvilie Corporation...... Waukegan, |} | eee Aug. 6, 1034 343, 20 
Johnsen Bronze Co.._..--....-.-- Newcastle, Pa. 2... sho. osneneleacccssecddsecsesscsecue~s- 857. 42 
ed id oes SuawiesesSucvcccececuul lowes O62. .cchos.eecce Apr. 30, 1934 230. 27 
ewan va dudwoeebecicascwonseatccces COs ogescces L June 5, 1934 627, 18 
fatecba Electric Steel Co.....-...] Latrobe, Pa......-.-]...-..--)----- 2-2-2202. fee eee 461, 80 
me LU Mab abose cee sesevsceseceece scsce ao ecctevceeewees Oct. 11, 1933 119. 80 
wtecasuecsececkdecccssosuldl cose COOskccscssccucnse Apr. 30, 1934 342, 00 
Liberty Powder Co........-.-.... Fitieur rsh PQs. 2222 June 12,1934 |. .-.---.-.- 556. 57 
Mersman Bros. Corporntion....--. eee rs bcc eas oa ee coe oh we nes 668. 45 
ne Swe iebile Se ccueace sueseecensl sce 2OOs cclenatecese July 27, 1935 $15, 65 
Seovpeewsacecews divas cede la cecOQcccccwcuesicees eee 52. 80 
Minneapolis, Bt. Paul, & Soo R. R- Minneapolis, Mote lie coco) enn ce hen of acbeua coe 760, 38 
DO. 2ccseese cobs sedsodcdssecelewnde Co (1 ean re nn ...-| Oct. 6, 1935 121, 23 
DOs ee soedscecisscctstcsescred ook (i (1 eae ered ..--| Oct. 10, 1935 639, 15 
a 2 udson Voehringer Co., Inc.| Greenshoro, N C..-|. ......]:.--.----------]--------- cies 312. 69 
Riateces sudacseswccaseebesceeliwess do......--.------ z July 23, 1934 104. 85 
De Dba becd Uocheebtocedecs vessel wet Olccscsacesehuee LE July 27, 1934 147, 84 
DOs eee sekecccsteede ecteewsc| it o8 OOo ei ce _...] July 38, 1934 OO. 
Mount Hope Finishing Co cececcel North DightO0s |.i..is02 lecccecssevwesss ace ece see 507, 50 
a BL Mi wok Soa veude seclweeced, [iocet dO cuweesebesese ...| Sept. 12, 1934 452. 20 
React, 6 Suicaletooatcsaamemecedtetes do_.....----....-| LE....| Sept. 14. 1934 145, W 
Natlonai Cooperage & Wooden- | Peoria, Il_.........-]..0. 222] eee ee eee de ee ee ene eee 436, 88 
ware Co. 
POS Se oes oe oe Soe cease wee tos o1oeedOess oe closcacee .| Apr. 18, 1935 238, 88 
D0. ic cok setae ta crete eet ch Seo Oe. esc sveucee E....] Oct. 8, 1935 150. 50 
Do. ...- Lhniicecwen tavteearcss ewe tOOuscseenesmesies E Oct. 10, 1935 67, 50 
oars pp to the E} Centro Police Department. (See exhibit 3571, pt. 15-D, p. 6952.) 
* 8ubsidiary of Hazel-Atlas Glass Co, 


, pilpeed to the chief of police. (See exhibit 3571, r pt. 18-D, . 6941.) 
Shipped to the sheriff. (See exhibit 3571, pt. 15-D, p. 6051. 
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Purchasers ‘of tear’ and sickening gas and equipment, exclusive of ’ law-enforcement 
agencies, $800-$1,000, Jantary 1988 through June 1987-—Continued 


Purct aser > ‘Location Vendor Date 
\ 25 
National Distillers Products Cor- | Cincinnati, Ohlo....|....-...]. 2-2 ef www new eces 
poration. 
DO2 ogeec weletedeweks heidexs ives. OO Asecusstetate FL....] Apr. 8, 1986 
me Lx wicovudeecueetlecesseves Frankfort, Ky.....- FL... ay 23; 1996 
W.& A. Gilbey, Lia: | eee eineineat Ohio....] FL... | May 21, 1985 
Carthage Distilling Corpora- |.....do.....-...-..... FL....| Oct. 16, 1983 
ion,t 
‘National Electric Products Co....| Ambridge, Pa_...... FL....] Oct. 9, 1983 
New York Shipbuilding Corpora- | Camden, il. J_..-.__}.--. 20 Jin eee few en ween cee 
on, 
DO sess sts osssecli Sesececavcce ose (1 {1 eae FL,...] Mar. ‘14, 1983 
DOs os escsst sc heath ecco ve ss tineke do_.....-...--.2- FL....| Dec. 30, 1983 
DOs sca cose sks wesc csewea senes (: (1 eee ee ee LE....{ July 31, 1085 
DOe occ ccdvscdeccuccecdsec cian soeed he hese cuace fea 6 LE....]....- do....2...- 
DOe so. Soi oiewds caeedecstcsecse kececUOssweceeucszscald LE....}.... “G0...-...- ; 
‘News Syndicate Co_...-....-.... New Yor, IN, Wc. eosvsce ese svascucsseesfeweecccecs sel: 
WO. cass vectas sbeebs cceeessccs coves ANevecccecsececct FL_...] Feb. 21 1938 315. OO 
The News '8_.....2 22-0... f.. dO... ee FL....| July 7, 1936 36. 00 
Noonan Dotective Agency........ Glen vlad, Ohids.cs2feose seni fence cheat icles ence eeele: 
DO vice cvacvessnceesc tcdlewcsc|soectWOcssscccavesceus LE....| June 61984} 43.75 
Ro iad dev ist ue ee oe eae do aoe lsn ts LE....| May 17, 1933 24.00 
os Seetwus wn Varese Seecousecs fiwsscUOsccacuecol<shad LE....] Sept. 14, 1983: 430. 00 
Penn Anthrocite Collieries Co... 3 Seranton, PO vccsceeslscstiw take eesey gales ccuecsswede 
DOs eee ect teecestbe eso e AOL deseccecce se LE....| Oct. 13, 1983 182. 11 
1D ga ster teen eke ene mea pwede Qsro:= eset secs LB....] Oot. 18, 1683 60. 00 
=. OSS ak eeuot aubhcesceuues ewes ae cotta Weems LE....| Nov. 20, 1933 181, 16 
Penn Anthracite Mining Co."4]_....do .....-...--.2- LE....| Sept. 4, 1984 240. 00 
Pennsylvania Co......-....-..-.- Philadelphia, PO s22 facisecss en ceoe. ser oss sutecvestoet 
es Win Mea Seuaiweestedeweesncec| ice eaGOl.ccouttesesec LE....| Mar. 1, 1933 310. 00 
Less plesk adorn cance cuetcay [ecessOOiesccesoee cee’ FL....] June 26, 1935 %. 40 
Pope Manufacturing Co...... pal, Ala........}-... a eee eae meee re 
ee aE ee eRe ee ORE ; (. SEER eRe eee FL....| Sept. 17, 1934 264. 00 
Biotec ceases sSecundcuata| Nodes WOscedast.sateces LE.... 002. -55- 55 85. 50 
Maj C. A. Phelan................ 30 Rocketelier Plaza, | FL....| Nov. 10, 1084 {.-...-.....- 
New York, N. Y. 
Phelps Dodge Mercantile Co.'#_../ Bisbee, Aris...._.__. LE....] Aug. 30, 1934 |............ 
Philadelphia Electric Co.........- Philadelphia, Pa....| FL....| Mar. 29, 1035 |...........- 
Pocahontas Oil Co,!#..02.. 20.2 l. 8. woes: gar Ba LE....] May 23, 1984 J..-2 2. 
Potomac Electric Power Co_.___. Washington, D FL....| Mar, 30, 19388 |..-......... 
Rowe Knitting Co.......2. 20002. Spartansburg: 6 Oni ee ee ieee 
nceccveescdbeusecceedeccescclhs. 200. ecssesaceckde LE....] Bept. 14, 1984 192. 00 
Do Gul wettcuceceeeeedcceassto lode ay Scuclwesaveccoe LE.... sept. 22, 1934 324. 00 
Proximity Manufacturing Co..... Greensboro, N. C_..| FL....| Sept. 25, 1934 |............ 
Railway Audit & Inspection Co-. Poebaenbs POssecew eceececclsteccccescssce)cesccacesess 
DO. eo 2eehsete eels cet eos cee nr | (: eee eer FL....] Jan. 31,1934 112, 60 
DOs42sihs cacao eas scsusbeenasdepees’ ds welre degen FL....] Feb, 6, 1934 |. 5, 40 
D0. 2ccstieies ooleid cate cosas Ei MO So cans hoetees FL....| Feh. 14, 1934 14, 80 
WO ee es oe Seeks eee. seek 00.52i5500 3658 5. FI,..._| Feb. 17, 1934 39. 90 
DOs oes i cecte tS tot sese esc. Soe Ore, oboe ee eees FL....] Mar, 27, 1934 234, 00 
DO eoecsdivecw cl ta loesctwtewescls<se= - eee ietc sa FL....] Apr. 25, 1935 26, 35 
b 6 [1 Sepaie seer nee canine ee ia ROMEO [REEDS » (1 Fommeetre ene Dr FL....| Sept. 10, 1935 97. 70 
Bogut A Rand Co.....----..-- Nowwoad, Ohio_..._- FL....| Aug. 19, 1996 [............ 
H. Robertson Co.._..._....... Ambridge, P@s.2.* <. FL....] Oct. 10,1934 }.......-..-- 
Robinsee Sales Corporation—-._._- Savken Wash..._.-. LE._..] Oct. 18, 1086 {.......2.... 
Rockwood Hostery Mills.....__.. ood, Tenn....} FL....] Apr. 14,1986 ]..--........ 
San prancleed Printing Co......-. San ranckeo, i O7:) || os ee Sacnel tees fotaees how 
State ada dua ee nese a eeel aces AOcaceeteacgos es FL....| Feb. 11, 1938 603. 00 
Kecteucdedavaniehc kd wowendba)osecdOOcenss saeeceece we. FL._.-}..-..do....2_.. 367. 70 
wile B, Seatfe Sons Co.....__. Gakmett, PA ee eee vin caect eos eee e eee 
seat csvcstcms nabeehacucece ee -----G0...............] FL....] Oct. 10, 1933 st 19 
De sobs esees Sobctocetetesacelicass ao Se scene ice Suck FL....| Nov. 30, 1935 fe 
DO sie ed cls ens Soba wecscsesy ses} eced2E0scc csessec cscs FL....]| Dee. 6, 1935 18,00 
Joseph EF. Seagram & Sons........ Lawrericebitg, Ind..}| FL....| Oct. 31, 1084 j........-... 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co.!7_.....22.. Sharon, Pa..........]..---.2-]----- 2-22 ne een fe-- ec een cus 
DOve een eect cen les lowtecs C1 {1 eee: een emer FL....] Oct. 10, 1933 315, 60 
DO sc cscseceres foe fa owe eee osf tees do aes seeks FL..Wf....- do........ 74, 26 
DO ei iwcces Cs 2s ee tet oecce wakes AO os ees FL._..| June 13, 1934 337, 80 
Bibley Man facturing Co.'#_...._. Augusta, Qa_.....-. LE....1 Aug, 30, 1034 !..... 2222... 


13 Subsidiary of the National Distillers Products Corporation. 
19 Controlled by Cord Corporation. 

8 Published by and a subsidiary of the News 2 Syndicate Co. 
4 Owned by the Penn Anthracite hari - Co, 

8 Subsidiary of Phelps Dodge Corpo 

8 Subsidiary of Hickok Of} Corporation, of Toledo, Ohio. 
Name cranked to Bharon Steel Corporation In March 1936 

8 Controlled by 


Graniteville Manufacturing Co., of ia 8, O, 


Total 


$115, 20° 


Spn2s 
S g831ss 


i 
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Purchasers of tear and sickening gas and equipment 
agencies, $800-$1,000, January 1983 plate 


Purchaser Location 

neatonn Nataral Gas Corpors- | Birmingham, Ala_..|..... 

| en oie eae eee oe re 

DO won cccowensse coe esc esses ete eck cc oo Cilecssessecces 

DOs onc stestseds chete ose cecdele ics OOs ce seek kk 
PB WDC. si cco dsee coveedac sens Giiears ; | | nee maar 
erring sid Metallic Casket Clo... ‘i Oi i ae 

Be: cee SESE a sae oe 
Standard Steel 1 Spring Co..-...\..-| Pittsbureh, Pa...--- 
0.8 — Osveci ss eeeeees Lee heen; Ariz.......|..... 


eee eee ee ee ee eer eee ee 


ews wweneanewecaesesesewaeneetsgne. UU ewer caw ewoses 


Minn. 


pelwk SWescsaseseccescceeewe<| eevee Pacts 
ei ee nae eI Pitisburgh, Pa... FL 
Tabeeare Manufacturing Co....} Haw River, N. C.... 

Timken olier Bearing Co....... Cantey Ohio. ..-..- Bee 

Trion ieee sere “rion, Ga.......---- 

| an Cee Eivvitte LP as FL 

t 08 U0... 2-2 oe 8 urg. ’ [. re 

Cc tion Mo}. 
Soace "Frusking Corporation #.-.. New Pala N: Y.... 
outed i ic Coal Co.....-..-- ‘aie uaies. 
A ce pia apt re ap 

Werthan Bag Corporation..._.... Nashriille, Ten sates LE 

blames Steel Corporation......)| Wheeling, W. Va. ../__... 
Salus sbvevoulwecvenSeaeee Po temcuy Ohio... 

De pigsiGecsienbstesacennces= Wheeling, W. Va..- 
| oe ae ee eee, ee (1 [eee eee ene 
DO. 5 case ces ctewcescscceeseus Harmarville, Pa... - 
Willard Storage Battery Co."....) Cleveland, Ohio.....]..... 
DO os cdnss eve wsecees closed O05 322655 eebcee 
me se cces bebe bees cecccucctees ienSs a eetesecetssesas 
Winns Con Co ee eee “Gisttoay Ry im eae 
DO eo seeegs eats ie 
Snabetewwnehsuccccvcsweeus vee Ky.... 

P. J. De "Ghieago. Wiis... 
Cab isdn eis cnadecenes Cleveland, Ohio.....]...-. 
be Glare ee 

CPGad Gobel 5 occ ote ee ese ewenetasew scenes 


% Subsidiary of The M. A. Hanna Co. 


hd 


eres Cs 


\ Date 


wee few ee sas ssvecrscefoseswanacwss 


.| Apr. 24, 1934 
Lec cMOlcccoe.s 
-| Oct, 31, 1935 


Ce ees Oe errr 


er 10, 1987 


rs Pee ere rs err re eee 


ees Cee eee rrr eer 


F 
FL....| Mar. 4, 1935 


.| Jtne 20, 1936 


Mar. 18, 1933 


-| Oct, 25, 1933 


May 14, 1036 


wen fet ew eee ears ver wseaswas sens 


Nov. 17, 1933 


LL. Nov. 20, 1933 


Sent. 13, 1934 


-| Sept. 19, 1034 


Cee ee re eres ee ee ore 


Oe Ce ees Oe eed 


Oct. 2, 1934 
May 14, 1935 


.| Jan, 26, 1937 


Oe Ce eee er eee 


Apr. 10, 1933 
Aug. 1K, 1934 
Nov. &, 1934 


ewe fmm we wane we recana|wmeees sen ean 


Aug, 12, 1935 
Oct. 6, 1°33 


_.| Oct. 24, 1934 
-| May 24, 1933 


es Oe es eee) 


May 20, 1935 
eat 5 1935 


eeeewone 


es ee ee ees ee eee 


May 341, 1934 


-| May 29, 1934 


. Controlled by U. 8. Distributing Co. (in turn controlled by Pittston Co.) 


8! Bubsidiary of Electric Storage Battery Co. 


ment, exclusive of law-enforcement 
une 1987——Continued 
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APPENDIX C 


' (Exaipit 4641) 


Inventory of munitions in possession of Republic Steel Corporation police department, as of May 25, 1988, showing types at each plant, number 
of employees per plani, and totals 


Gas Gas | Normal 


Para- 
Pis- G Sam pistol] | billie | number 
Plants by areas and/or location tols guns {muni-|hillies| ©°5-. Brownes chute | smmu-|ammv-| of em- 
nition | nition | ployees 
Youngstown district... ....-..--.--.-.- 85 9! 370] 39711,000!' 3) #£S1$ 24.) lf fee 8, 600 
Warren-Niles district 39 2) 330] 247 289]..----) 35) 15] = BS fPeeee feel lf} 1 7, 700 
Cleveland district_..............- P 44; 17 16 It BOF] $164} 613) 7e7 {i} 0 4B] WG] [lll] 25 fly l ef 5, 700 
Central Alloy district. 83 163 8821|1,223) 88 | I} 485{ 45 .-.---.-) 82) 2 ]....-.2.J 2.2.2... 22} 11,400 
Steel & Tubes, fnce.._..-.--- eee 21 4 lass 30 1, 700 
Chicago district. ....-.....---.--.-...- 49 4] 221] 198] S4f-----f 00 2 ©6Oo7t 66] COB Ok A fee 3 3 2, 800: 
Monroe Works. --....-..--.-.-..---..-- B 3 6 {-------- 6 1, 500 
Buffalo district. ...........--........-.- 39 2) 1582) 149]1,041}--..... 39] 34] 9] 36 [..---.]-------- 3 17 3,000 
Birmingham dtstrict..............--.... 70 3} 871 SOUL 28O F200 A] 12 fll] 28 fell... eee apes Le eae 2, 000 
Bolt and nut division...........-..-..-- 10 6b P43 142 ec efsccccc| OP TD fee edeccelbe coed} ccecec| cd cece ]eccececs 16 1, 700 
umberland works...............-.----f-.----}.-----/-- eee] ae elect BO epee ee | eee fee eee 5 
Union drawn steel division: 
Beaver b |. See eee eae ee eee 2 Gl 90 967 BO licsvedliocecsst fice le ssl ive ccc. feeesec|eeees ses [caedsecy 20 4p 
Ind ee es Sea 1 2 64 Ol ecccc chi cccccln cen ccecechis dcletasevssecdacs| dacewel Gees seed 19 4 225 
Northern Coal:Mines___._...---..--.2-- 8) 41 417 13) 478 |---| 1824 213 | $33 [i.e fell | ee ef eee ee ee 2, 7H} 
Gadsden Works __.-...-...-.---.-.---. Te Be OO Ae ce ech F4b A ncivccccelsscccecced bo ee ekrsec] Socces sere acakccscl cestode fecsecces 2, 800 
Headquarters___....-...--..-..---.----.|------]------]------ Vi OF 4S Sb eee csc lesa). - -9 [edctel clos eect cals ce nncdchecscecos 34 f..-.---- 
DOtalSicccccecne tone ccs ease des 552 58 }2, 707 }4, 033 |5, 784 8 25 163 §2, 775 


Source: Information taken from inventory submitted by Jamea L. Williams, superintendent of police of the Republic Stee! Corporation. 


Arrenpix D 


(Exuxipir 4649) 
Recapttulation by lypes of purchases of arms, munitions, tear-gas pa broigets etc., by 


Republic Steel Corporation during the period Jan, 1, 1988, to . 22, 1988 
1933 " 1934 1935 1936 1937 
Tear-gas projectiles........-...--....-.-.---2----e ee 30 211 9246 le ccewessus 987 
Tear-gas shells......---.-. Gouin dushoadtaewieeses sane 20 171 190 Joe wasncce 24 
Tear-gus grenades... ........-2-- 2-22. eee eee eee 06 266 |....-.-.-- 193 
Biekening-ges pro ectiles Duane eta es oie wise muta dead =| lasean pound oaebanendsliomese ease te tauaes a8 1, 870 
Bickening-gas shells......-.. gadowatevcatbarecctatcescl uss cetes lw raeeresnufamesncet es esas ae 377 
Siokening-gas grenades. .__...---..-----.------------ 72 285 926) |enasccaeas 1,910 
MIPIMONE CAMND: 2. ceieciwnecaceeerensteteucseceef! °° A [oeseesdaduiacwodgsnnacsauecses esastesses 

Tear sickening DIONNE onc occces cance vescaSenecuse|ousewsd sacts dewadan te FOO. tere eae ceaee s 
Tear-sickening shel Biwi dtdineea tem e~namusesocerees ie eaden UA eee | ioceeud aches syarnes 
Riot C08... 0s 25d. 2 ee sect en cece ee coe niceeesien ce ees 3 26 2 esesesees 8] 
Fulotqun casos 0.0027) Reseyie ee escueoeuelel 3 25 i ees eer ee 
Gas DiS: fo0.2 seco este wesc ne cece rete let See whee eee av 14 [isadoce nek 18. 
Gee-billie COPING 08 5 i ocwosnosscee ns cnc ntanh ascent eas beens Soeuce 175 CS eee ere 269 
Gas masks ..05 2 - 2502266 ccc sacs ce cceewcweeeseuneee ce 1 14 Je Peer 15 
OL) OC. ee 66 166 6 fives ccesee 9 

BPtridges..... 2. eee enecenencneeseneeconenees 23,200 | 62,450 |..-....-..[--2 222... [eee eee 
Belts and holsters. ...........-......--..------------ 36 47 [-.---.---- 48 fo iasceeses 
Band OUNis 2.5 conc onsen ne eeaqeces ceceeeneese ee 48 i 1 eee 12 
Handcuffs... 22-22. 2-2. cence cee nnn een ween enncren t 32 2.0 2 ee Ss EP 
A 4XX [....---...1. Steeeessalsceeseucse ne ehiwnees 
Parachute flares... .-. 02-2 -- 2 eee eee ene ene we few e en nen Ce rrr errr Pererecrrs 
Protecto guns. ....--..-..---.---- Messeeswcceeseeecen|sSsecacess 2 en re . 
Protecto cartridges. ....-....-----2 cannes geeeeancds 19 besecdesccd ieecucctcolssockedess iootenecce 
Chemist's sorvices..... oieaueddouseiaes BOs edvwdnandanfoctvensncelsecwe wares LES Baer Cope ee 

‘ Pair, 

§ Days. 
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APPENDIX E 


(ExuiBit 4590) . ; 
FEBRUARY 27, 1038. 


Tue Youngstown Suget & Tuspe Company 
YOUNGSTOWN DISTRICT 


Inventory of munitions as of Feb. 27,1938 ... 


15787 38 Cal. Police Positive Revolver shells. 
3600 38 Cal. Police Special Revolver shells. 
100 45 Cal. Revolver shells. 
65 32-20 Cal. shells. 
2500 22 Cal. long—Rifle shells. 
31 44 Cal. Winchester Rifle shells. 
110 35 Cal. Remington Rimless Rifle shells. 
100 35 Cal, Auto Rifle shells. 
660 30~30 Cal. Rifle shells. 
72 25-27-117 U. M. C. Rifle shells. 
8617 45—70 Cal. Springfield Rifle shells. 
2428 30 Cal. Rifle shells. 
‘2000 30 Cal. Remington Rifle shells. 
100 32 Cal. shells, © 
3950 12 Ga. Shot Gun shells. 
19800 30 Cal. Lewis Machine Gun shells. 
20460 7M. M. Colt Machine Gun shells. 


GAB 


232 Hand Grenades, 100% tear. 
428 Hand Grenades, 50-50. 
15 Hand Grenades, 85 DM—15 Tear. 
9 Hand Grenades, 15 DM—85 Tear. 
§ Hand Grenades, 100 DM. 
789 12 Gas Shells for Billies, 
400 Gas Shells for Gas Machine Guns—DM. 
957 Gas Shells for Gas Machine Guns— Tear. 
24 INuminating Shells. 
24 Star Shells, 
211 long Gas Shells. 
90 Short Gas Shells. 
24 Gas Machine Guns. 
71 Gas Billies. 
14 Gas Guns—Single Shot, 
24 Gas Masks, 
REVOLVERS 


121 38 Cal. 4” Police Positive, 
‘164, 38 Cal. 6/’ Police Positive. 
52 38 Cal. 6’’ Police Special. 
36 38 Cal. 5’’ Police Positive. 
12 38 Cal. 5’’ Army woo 
5 88 Cal. Smith & Wesson, 4’’. 
8 38 Cal. Smith & Weason, 5’’, 
55 38 Cal.—Break Types. a6 
1 
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RIFLES 


13 30 Cal. Winchester, Model 1894. 
2 32 Cal. Winchester, Special Model 1894, 
3 32 Cal. Winchester, Model 1884. 

4 25-35 Cal. Winchester, Model 1894. 

5 22 Long Winchester. 

6 30 Cal. Remington, Model “A” Auto. 

5 30-30 Cal. Savage, Model. 1899. 

7 30 Cal. Winchester Carbines. 

3 30-30 Marlin Special. 
269 45-70 Springfield Mcdel 1872. 


SHOT GUNS 


142 Winchester Repeating, 12 Ga., 20 in. barrel. 
32 Marlin Repeating, 12 Ga., 20 in. barrel, 

13 Remington Repeating, 12 'Ga., 20 in. barrel. 
_ 8 Stevens Repeating, 12 Ga., 20 in, barrel. 


MACHINE GUNS 


4 Colt Machine Guns. 

4 Lewis Machine Guns. 

2 Gun Carriages for Colts. 
5 Tripods for Colts. 


I am an employee of The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company, in charge of 
or having supervision over the storage of munitions now or previously owned by 
the Company, and I have made or caused to be made the attached inventory, and 


I certify that the same is correct. 
James M. Wotzt1z, 


Supervisor of Police. 


ApPpEnpIx F 


(Exurpir 4596) \ 
Fppruary 27, 1933, 


Tu» Younastown Saezet & Tusn Company 
YOUNGSTOWN DISTRICT 


Material purchased from Jan. 1, 1988 to Feb. 1, 1988 


AMMUNITION 


16000 38 Cal. Police Positive Shells (413 used target practi). 
3200 38 Cal. Police Positive Special. — 
100 32-20 Shells (35 Used target practice). 
400 30-30 Rifle. 
700 30 Cal. Rifie. 
100: 32 Cal. Rifle. 
100 35 Cal. Rifle. 
1000 22 Long Rifle. | 
100 45 Cal. Revolver. 
2000 30 Cal. Lewis Machine Gun, 
. 2000 7 MM—Colt Machine Gun. 
‘1825 12 Ga, Shot Gun. 


25 Gas Machine Guns. 
1465 Shells—Gas Machine Guns. 
360 Shells for Single Shot Gas Guns. 
16 Single Shot Gas Guns, 
785 Hand Grenades. 
25 Gas Masks. 
18 Single Shot—small gas guns. 
71 Gas Maces. 
\24 Star Shells. 
‘24 Mlluminating Shells. 
1050 Night Sticks. 
790 12 Ga. Gas shells for Billies. 


GAS 
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116495—39-—pt. 3-——15 


APPENDIXES G-I 


The following three illustrations depict successive phases of the use of industrial 
munitions. These photographs were taken during the May 1935 strike at the 
Berger Manufacturing Co., a Republic Steel Corporation subsidiary, in Canton, 

oO 


io. - 

eyPendlis G is a photograph of weapons, taken in the office of the sheriff of 
Stark County, Ohio. These weapons had been seized by the sheriff’s deputies 
from an automobile in which four Republic Steel Corporation policemen were 
arrested near Canton, Ohio, on May 29, 1935. 

Appendix H is a photograph taken on May 29, 1935, of an automobile driven 
by Republic Steel Corporation policemen, snapped at the moment a gas projectile 
is being shot from a rear window. . 

Appendix I is a photograph of Charles Minor immediately after being struck in 
the face by a gas projectile shot by Republic Steel Corporation police from a 
moving automobile on May 29, 1035. 
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APPENDIX G 


RS aS © 


Reading from front to back these weapons are: 3 revolvers and 2 blackjacks; 15 tear- and sickening-gas — 
grenades; 15 sharp-nosed, long-range projectiles and 5 blunt-nosed, short-range shells conraining tear or 
alckentte gas; 2 long-range gas riot guns and 2 improvised iron clubs with taped handles. All of the 
gas munitions are Federal Laboratories, Inc., products. 


116495-—-39—pt. 3 (Face p. 222) No. 1 


APPENDIX H 


116495-—-39—pt,3 (Face p, 222) No.2 


INDEX 


; . ‘Page 
A. C. Spark Plug Division (General Motors Garson ee eteeoeesete wa: GON 
Abercrombie Bich Cot. cen eee ee eek ne caret esate oy hesitate Lc To Pe 
Aberfoyle Manufacturing Co........--.--.-------2-s-2--------- see 
‘Adams, Charles B..__.__-.--...-.---.-..--------- eeteetene 67, 123; ise- iss 
Pers WA creck ca nine er tia acne So i ceule Soncna oo 
Ailes, A. S__._- en tonto AR ee EN ea 16, 16, a1, 27-80, ‘34, 7587. 
- 89-92, 96, 98, 103, 119-120, 137, 141, "142, 157, 163-164 
Akron Law and Order NRAGUG 5 oo 5 Soca th an cewns ewanesasemeeen ss we 82. 
Akron, Ohio, gas purchases in and around.._...__--..-- eee eed 198, a0 207. 
Alabama Fuel & Iron Co _......-.--------- 2 eee Sener 6, 212 
' Alabama Mills,-Inc....-_..-_....--.-..-0 eee eens 56, 6 192 

Alabama statutes, absence of affecting machine guns.__.____....--. 22. 178 
Alabama statutes affecting gas munitions._..............-..-...- ~-- 172,174 
Alaska Packers Association. ....._..-.....------------- een nee 194 
Alaska: Steamship Co... secesesas- occas tee ccecancceisues ceeGeccecas 212 
Aloxander, | Go os o.4 cc. Secaueew Loli couse eee ene eeeuins 16 
POE OEE Dg G aia oe tend ie ices roca ea aie Barend east he a nah ee late rie kee 192 
Allegheny, Pa.; value of gas purchased by_.-.......------.--.--.--.-- -  \ aT 
Allegheny ipel Coe eee en ek ees eek ate 62, 64,192 ~ 
Aluminum Corporation of America........-...-.--.--.-------------: 212 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel & Tin Workers_..-_..-- 62, 63, 74, 148 
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